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MONEY  INTERESTS  IN   POLITICAL   AFFAIKS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  David  A.  Wells's 
book,  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  progress  which  protectionist  ideas  have  been  making  in 
nearly  all  civilized  countries,  except  England,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
some  of  the  British  colonies,  notably  Canada,  have  within  that 
period  either  abandoned  the  policy  of  free  trade,  or  have  begun 
to  make  further  advances  in  the  opposite  direction  by  setting 
to  work  resolutely  to  stimulate  domestic  industry  by  high  duties 
on  foreign  products.  Twenty  years  ago,  not  only  was  France 
supposed  to  be  irrevocably  committed  to  free  trade  by  the  Cob- 
den  treaty,  but  twenty-seven  other  treaties  of  a  similar  character 
had  been  negotiated  between  other  nations.  Even  Russia  had 
shown  signs  of  abandoning  her  system  of  commercial  cxclusive- 
ness.  It  was  the  general  belief  in  England,  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  that,  in  spite  of  the  relapse  of 
the  United  States,  the  western  world  was  rapidly  approaching 
a  period  of  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  great  reaction.  France  went  over  to  protection 
in  1881,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  rid  of  the  treaty  with  England  ; 
Italy  and  Austria  in  1878;  Germany  in  1879;  Switzerland  in 
1885;    Canada  in  1879;  Roumania  in  1886;    and  Belgium  and 
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Brazil  in  1887;   and  the  United  States  raised  its  already  high 
duties  higher  in  1887. 

Mr.  Wells  accounts  for  this  curious  revulsion  by  causes 
which  lie  acknowledges  to  be  "numerous  and  complex" — such 
as  the  increasing  risk  of  the  European  armaments,  the  increased 
production  resulting  from  the  use  of  imported  machinery,  "  fiercer 
competition  to  effect  sales  of  the  excess  of  the  products  by  sellers 
of  all  nations  in  neutral  markets,"  "an  almost  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  universal  depression  of  prices  and  profits,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  a  displacement  of  labor."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  agencies  have  all  been  operative  to  some  extent ; 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  they  would  not  of  themselves  have 
been  sufficient  to  effect  this  great  revolution  in  the  economic 
ideas  of  the  leading  nations  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied,  or 
rather  preceded,  by  political  changes  of  very  great  importance. 
Their  causes,  in  other  words,  are  political  rather  than  economical 
— political  even  more  than  economical.  They  are  due,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  in  the  main,  to  the  great  shifting  of  political 
power  which  occurred  in  every  European  nation  except  Eussia, 
between  1860  and  1880.  If  a  "shifting  of  political  power"  be 
deemed  too  strong  a  term,  I  will  substitute  for  it,  the  appearance 
in  the  political  arena  of  a  new  and  very  forceful  influence  in  the 
shape  of  universal  suffrage.  Between  1846  and  1866,  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  been  governed  by  the  upper  and  profes- 
sional classes,  who  were  completely  won  over  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  as  preached  by  Adam  Smith,  and  could  not  have  been 
driven  from  their  position  by  any  such  economic  phenomena  as 
Mr.  Wells  describes.  The  free-trade  school  of  statesmen  was 
amply  prepared  for  periods  of  depression  arising  from  specula- 
tion and  over-production.  There  was  probably  not  in  Europe, 
in  1870,  a  single  politician  of  prominence,  or  an  influential  polit- 
ical man,  who  professed  to  be  familiar  with  economic  topics,  who 
had  not  a  body  of  doctrine  ready  for  the  overthrow  of  people 
who  thought  it  was  possible  to  sell  to  foreigners  without  taking 
goods  from  them  in  exchange,  or  who  thought  that  nations  could 
recover  more  rapidly  from  depression  by  closing  their  own  mar- 
kets to  strangers,  and  raising  prices  to  their  own  citizens.  There 
was  really  nothing  very  novel  or  unprecedented  in  the  depression 
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following  on  1878.  The  panic  of  thai  year  bad  very  much  the 
same  history  as  all  panics.  It  ran  the  usual  course.  It  suc- 
ceeded the  usual  period  of  prosperity,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  and  was  attended  with  the  usual  phenomena  of 
low  prices,  slow  sales,  and  a  glut  of  all  kinds  of  products.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  take  free-traders  aback. 

Germany  and  France  had  both  prospered  under  the  low 
tariff;  and  Germany  in  particular  had  had  a  valuable  lesson  in 
the  working  of  the  free-trade  theory,  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Zollverein.  The  Zollverein,  in  1834,  had  within  it  eigh- 
teen states.  In  185-4,  all  the  German  states  had  joined  it  except 
Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  Al- 
though there  had  been,  from  1840  onward  to  1860,  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  duties  on  foreign  products,  nevertheless  the  educat- 
ing influence  of  the  Zollverein  on  the  "directing  classes" — as 
the  French  call  them — of  Germany,  had  been  decidedly  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Com- 
mercial treaties  with  France  and  England  were  concluded  soon 
after  1860,  and  the  tariff  of  1865  contained  important  restrictions 
in  the  duties,  which  were  followed  by  others  in  1868,  1869,  1873, 
and  1877,  both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
According  to  Mr.  Wells,  too,  "  the  European  trade  of  the  six  na- 
tions of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain  increased,  during  the  years  from  1860  to  1873,  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  while  the  aggregate  population  during  the 
same  period  increased  only  7.8  per  cent."  He  further  adds  that 
the  results  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
French  imports  and  exports,  and  of  the  national  savings,  "was 
akin  to  the  marvellous,"  and  that  additional  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  treaty  was  to  be  found  in  "the  ease  with  which  the 
French  people  bore,  eleven  years  later,  the  huge  burden  of  the 
war  indemnity  imposed  on  them  by  Germany."  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  class  which  had  introduced  the  free-trade  policy 
into  Europe  at  the  middle  of  the  century  overlooked  all  these 
things,  and  were  convinced,  by  the  depression  <>f  ls7;>  and  of  the 
following  years,  that  low  tariffs  were  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
people  could  make  more  money  by  selling  to  one  another  than 
by  selling  to  foreigners. 


■i  MONEY  INTERESTS  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  France,  of  the  Empire 
in  Germany,  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  brought  an  immense  access  of  influence,  if  not  of 
power,  to  the  working  classes  and  the  peasantry.  Between  1870 
and  1880,  the  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  began  to  make  itself 
felt  as  never  before  in  all  the  great  nations  except  Russia.  In 
every  country  living  under  parliamentary  institutions,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  masses  began  to  tell  with  greatly-increased  force 
on  legislation.  Simultaneously  with  this,  and,  in  fact,  partly  in 
consequence  of  it,  a  new  school  of  political  economy  made  its 
appearance  in  Germany — the  " Katheder  Socialisten"  or  profes- 
sorial socialists — which  turned  Adam  Smith  and  the  Manchester 
school  of  free-traders  into  ridicule,  and  began  to  j:> reach  the  re- 
generation of  society,  not  through  individual  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity, but  through  governmental  paternalism,  and  to  lay  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  chief  function  of  government  was,  some- 
how, to  make  the  poor  comfortable.  Although  this  school  has 
not  made  its  mark  as  a  school,  its  ideas  have  undoubtedly  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Germany,  have  spread  to  France  and  England, 
and  are  making  in  both  countries  more  or  less  impression  on 
politics  and  legislation. 

Now,  the  political  economy  of  the  working  class,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  their  culture  all  over  the  world,  is  very  simple.  Like 
all  classes  who  live  by  wages  or  salaries,  they  think  in  money, 
and  not  in  goods,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  That  is  to  say, 
they  measure  their  condition  by  the  amount  of  cash  they  receive 
every  week  or  every  month,  and  only  rarely,  always  reluctantly, 
and  by  a  sort  of  mental  effort,  test  the  value  of  their  wages  by 
the  cost  of  their  living.  This  is  not  very  surprising,  because 
nearly  all  salaried  persons  do  it — clerks,  ministers,  and  profes- 
sors, as  well  as  carpenters  and  plumbers  and  miners.  If  a  man 
of  any  of  these  callings  is  asked  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  his  attention  beyond  the  amount 
which  he  is  to  receive  in  coin  for  his  labor.  Tables  of  prices 
and  stories  of  the  dearness  of  living  make  comparatively  little 
impression  on  him.  He  flatters  himself  that  somehow,  if  he  can 
only  get  what  he  considers  the  large  payment,  he  will  adapt  his 
expenditure  to  his  receipts.     The  full  survey  of  a  man's  pecuni- 
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ary  condition,  covering  outgo  as  well  as  income,  is  something 
which  the  business  man  who  buys  and  sells  commodities,  and 
has  to  depend  for  success  on  profits,  easily  learns  to  make,  and 
always  makes;  but  the  salaried  man  comes  to  it  with  difficulty, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  at  all.  His  imagination  feeds 
on  cash,  and  reluctantly  travels  beyond  it.  This  is  one  canst1 
of  the  success  of  the  protectionist  theory  with  the  working  classes 
all  over  the  world.  It  promises,  and  sometimes  gives,  more 
money  in  hand  for  what  the  laborer  has  to  sell,  and  the  thought 
of  what  he  has  to  sell  is  apt  to  fill  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  thought  of  what  he  has  to  buy. 

Another  idea  which  the  entrance  of  the  working  classes  into 
the  political  arena  has  most  strongly  reinforced,  is  the  idea  that 
the  first  condition  of  prosperity  is  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
to  yourself  whatever  market  you  have  for  anything  you  have  to 
sell,  that  is,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  }rour 
competitors  in  your  own  walk  of  life.  All  the  skilled  trades  act, 
and  have  acted,  on  this  rule.  All  the  trades  unions  in  our  day 
make  the  entrance  to  their  respective  trades  as  difficult  as  they 
can.  In  some  places — New  York  for  instance — they  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  learn  a  trade,  by  greatly 
restricting  the  allowable  number  of  apprentices  which  employers 
may  take.  The  working  man's  ideal  community  is  one  in  which 
there  is  great  demand  for  his  particular  kind  of  industry,  and 
there  are  very  few  besides  himself  on  the  spot  able  to  supply  it; 
and  he  thinks  legislation  which  will  maintain  or  help  to  main- 
tain this  state  of  things  very  desirable.  In  short,  he  holds  the 
central  idea  of  the  protectionist  system  often  without  knowing  it. 
The  great  aim  of  the  protectionist  policy  is  to  get  entrance  into 
other  people's  markets  while  keeping  your  own  closed,  to  sell 
without  buying,  and  to  drive  away  competitors  from  your  own 
neighborhood.  If  government  does  not  do  this  for  the  poor 
man,  he  not  unnaturally  asks,  "  What  is  government  for?  "  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  getting  government  to  do  it  all  over  the  world. 
This  accounts  for  that  great  revulsion  from  the  cosmopolitan 
ideas  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  as  shown  in  the  hostility 
to  foreign  labor  and  the  labor  of  "inferior  races,"  which  is  now 
so  active  in  France  and  in  the  British  colonics,  and  to  some  ex- 
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tenl  in  this  country.  The  working  man  in  each  country  wants 
protection  in  the  form  in  which  lie  best  understands  it,  and  in 

which  it  is  most  directly  useful  to  him;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  protectionist  idea  is  far  easier  for  the  natural  man  to 
understand  than  is  the  free-trade  idea. 

The  difficulty  with  which  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hun- 
dred have  to  contend  all  their  lives,  is  that  of  selling  some- 
thing, whether  it  be  labor  or  commodities.  Asa  general  rule, 
what  the  ordinary  man  considers  success  in  life  is  simply  sue- 
in  selling.  Nobody  experiences  any  difficulty  in  buying, 
if  he  has  any  money  to  buy  with.  Consequently,  the  civil- 
ized man,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  substitute  money  for 
barter,  became  absorbed  in  the  task  of  discovering  people  to  sell 
to,  and  of  making  them  buy.  The  functionary  known  as  the 
upuller-in,"  who  stands  in  front  of  the  cheap  clothing  stores  in 
the  Bowery  and  in  Chatham  street  and  constrains  the  passers-by 
to  enter  in  and  clothe  themselves  at  "bottom  prices,"  is  doing 
in  a  coarse,  brutal  way  the  kind  of  work  which  the  working  peo- 
ple are  doing  everywhere.  Civilized  man  runs  round  the  world 
as  a  seller,  and  tries  to  find  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  people 
whom  he  can  persuade,  or  cajole,  or,  if  need  be,  bully,  into  pur- 
chasing such  wares  as  he  has  to  offer. 

But  the  state  of  mind  in  which  men  think  of  themselves  only 
as  sellers,  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  as  buyers,  primitive  and 
simple  though  it  be,  is  not  the  state  of  mind  most  favorable  to 
sound  politics.  The  question  of  good  or  bad  government,  in 
fact,  largely  turns  on  the  preservation  of  a  steady  balance 
between  this  state  of  mind  in  which  people  think  of  themselves 
only  as  producers,  and  that  in  which  people  think  of  themselves 
only  as  consumers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them,  by 
reigning  alone,  is  capable  of  producing  greater  folly.  A  man 
occupied  solely  with  buying,  is  aj)t  to  ruin  himself  soon  by  his 
extravagance;  but  a  man  who  thinks  only  of  selling,  is  not 
only  apt  to  betake  himself  to  oppression  of  his  neighbors,  but 
to  inflict  on  himself  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  or  in- 
convenience. He  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  end  of  human 
industry  is  human  enjoyment;  that  the  aim  of  civilization  is  not 
to  make  men  toil,  but  to  make  the  fruit  of  their  toil  abundant, 
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secure,  and  attractive.  Now  the  greatest  contribution  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century  to  good  government  was  in  teaching  men  to 
think  of  themselves  as  consumers,  and  in  raising  the  consumers 
into  notice  as  the  objects  most  deserving  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion. The  seller  had  it  all  his  own  way  down  through  the 
middle  ages.  He  constructed  the  "  mercantile  system  "  and  all 
the  monopolies  of  guilds;  he  shackled  all  the  colonies,  and 
sought  his  markets  over  the  world  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
poor  consumer  dared  not  raise  his  hand  or  make  his  voice 
heard.  The  great  merit  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  school  was  in 
lifting  him  up  from  his  low  estate,  and  teaching  him  that  he 
too  had  just  rights,  and  a  large  place  in  the  scheme  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  that  it  was  time  that  legislation  thought  of  him  a  little 
more,  and  provided  for  his  wants  a  little  better. 

The  work  of  education  lay  in  inducing  each  man  to  take 
a  larger  view  of  himself — to  occupy  himself  with  his  whole  na- 
ture instead  of  one  half  of  it,  and  that  half  in  many  respects  the 
less  lovely.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  lesson  was  taught  to 
most  of  the  governing  class  in  Europe.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  thoroughly  learned  in  England  until  Sir 
Robert  Peel  abolished  the  corn  laws  in  1846.  The  process  of 
considering  the  consumer  began  very  soon  after  Waterloo. 
Great  reduction  in  protective  duties  were  begun  in  1819,  and 
were  continued  during  the  following  fifty  years.  On  the  con- 
tinent, the  progress  of  the  new  ideas  was  not  so  rapid,  but  it  was 
steady.  It  ended  in  making  converts  of  nearly  the  whole  class 
who  were  instrumental  in  reforming  the  tariff  in  England ;  but  it 
did  not  reach  the  working  classes,  partly  because  they  were  out- 
side the  stream  of  economic  as  well  as  of  most  other  thought, 
and  partly  because  they  had  little  or  no  share  in  the  work  of 
government.  Now  that  the  working  classes  have  come  into 
power,  the  battle  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again,  or,  if  anjj 
one  likes  the  phrase  better,  the  lesson  will  have  to  be  taught  over 
again.  It  will  have  to  be  taught,  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  old 
governing  classes,  through  books  and  lectures,  but  through  act- 
ual experiment — a  far  more  costly  and  tedious  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, but  the  only  one  to  which  modern  democracy  thus  far  has 
hern  willing  to  submit. 
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The  effect  of  the  increased  and  increasing  demand  that  the 
government  shall  supply  the  producers  with  a  market  for  every 
kind  of  production,  and  shall  relieve  producers  from  the  necessity 
of  seeking  outlets  for  their  own  wares,  or,  in  other  words,  of  push- 
ing their  own  fortunes,  is  of  course  to  aggravate  the  tendency 
to  make  politics  a  game  of  money -making,  and  to  diminish  the 
earlier  shamefacedness  about  being  the  recipient  of  government 
bounty.  There  used  to  be  no  difference  between  American 
political  manners  and  those  of  Europe  more  striking  than  the 
attitude  of  the  American  mind  toward  pensions.  In  England, 
for  two  centuries  at  least,  and  in  France  under  the  old  regime, 
everybody  got  a  pension  who  could,  without  shame  or  scruple, 
and  those  who  got  the  largest  ones  were  considered  the  luckiest 
dogs.  In  the  absence  of  any  claim  to  a  pension  based  on  service 
of  some  kind  rendered  to  the  state,  the  royal  bounty  was  consid- 
ered an  ample  and  honorable  reason  for  taking  it  in  England, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  There  exist  to-day  several 
hereditary  pensions;  that  is,  persons  exist  who  have  inherited 
pensions  from  their  ancestors.  But  in  America  there  has  always, 
until  now,  been  an  honorable  dislike  to  taking  public  money, 
except  as  a  salary,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  dis- 
credit was  suspended  in  the  case  of  soldiers  superannuated  or 
disabled  in  the  public  service.  That  this  feeling  has  well-nigh 
passed  away,  or  has  been  greatly  weakened,  no  one  who  watches 
the  effect  of  the  recent  pension  legislation  at  Washington  can 
deny.  The  old  national  modesty  about  government  money  is, 
in  fact,  gone,  or  is  rapidly  going.  Everybody,  or  nearly  every- 
body, takes  it,  who  gets  a  chance  to  do  so,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  plenty  of  it  in  the  treasury  quiets  the  qualms  even  of  the  more 
scrupulous ;  just  as  if  alms-taking  from  a  rich  man  were  less 
humiliating  than  alms-taking  from  a  man  of  moderate  means. 

That  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  this  great  demoralization 
by  our  peculiar  system  of  protection,  I  do  not  see  how  any  com- 
petent observer  can  doubt.  I  say  our  system  of  protection,  but 
its  real  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  system  at  all. 
A  system  of  protection  for  national  industry  would  be  one  pre- 

•d  by  a  body  of  experts,  after  careful  selection  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  industries  most  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  a  care- 
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ful  consideration  of  the  remote  as  well  as  the  direct  affect  of  the 
duties  to  be  imposed.  But  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our 
protection  is  accorded  piecemeal,  without  coherence  or  consider- 
ation, on  the  direct  application  of  the  party  interested  in  each 
particular  case.  It  differs  only  in  name  from  the  bestowal  of  a 
fixed  sum  from  the  treasury  as  a  charity  or  as  a  pension.  It  has 
bred  or  fosters  the  habit  of  begging,  with  which  all  our  rich  men 
are  so  familiar,  and  which  furnishes  such  astonishing  tales  of 
human  meanness  and  audacity.  Every  mill  and  factory  in  the 
country  is  now  pervaded  with  the  idea  that  if  things  go  wrong 
with  the  proprietor,  the  government  will  see  him  through.  From 
asking  for  help  in  carrying  on  a  struggling  business  already  in 
existence,  the  beggar  has  within  the  past  year  got  to  the  point 
of  asking  for  help  to  start  wholly  new  enterprises.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  these  conditions  the  pension  fund  should  have 
assumed  such  vast  proportions,  and  passers-by  should  be  aston- 
ished by  the  opulent  appearance  of  the  long  queue  of  applicants 
at  the  bureau  in  Washington.  When  the  plea  is  admitted  that  a 
man  ought  to  have  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  simply  be- 
cause it  would  make  life  easier  for  him,  the  deluge  must  be 
looked  for.  This  plea  has  been  admitted  in  the  case  of  manu- 
facturers almost  ever  since  the  war.  Bounties,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  duties,  have  been  bestowed  lavishly  and  in  every  direc- 
tion, without  inquiring  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  need  of 
them  had  arisen;  whether  through  the  applicant's  incompetency, 
or  laziness,  or  want  of  enterprise,  or  through  his  misfortune,  or 
through  unlooked-for  changes  in  the  conditions  of  his  business. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  that  congressional  committees  have  asked, 
was  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  state  of  his  affairs;  and  if 
he  said  he  was  not,  up  went  the  duty,  and  he  was  able  to  figure 
with  his  pencil  on  the  spot  the  exact  amount  which  the  change 
would  put  into  his  pocket. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  has  certainly  not  been  lost  on  the  wage- 
earning  voters.  The  wide  realization  of  the  fact  that  money  can 
be  so  easily  got  out  of  the  government  has  greatly  aided  our  pen- 
sion and  silver  legislation.  It  is  suggesting  or  promoting  various 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers,  the  wildest  of  which  is  the 
plan  of   advancing  government   money  on  deposits,  in    public 
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store-houses,  of  agricultural  produce,  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
likely  that  we  have  scon  the  end  of  such  schemes,  or  thai  they 
will  grow  more  rational  as  long- as  we  have  embodied  in  our 
-lation  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  any  large  body  of  citizens  from  losses  in  their  business. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  reliance  on  this  doctrine  is 
now  enormous.  Every  attack  on  the  tariff  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
therefore,  an  attack  on  property,  in  the  eyes  of  its  owners;  and 
there  is  nothing  else  in  which  men  are  so  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means  as  in  repelling  attacks  on  property.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  the  tariff  touches  the  suffrage.  Money  always, 
if  necessary,  defends  itself  with  money.  Nobody  who  thinks  his 
business  is  likely  to  be  ruined  if  a  certain  party  gets  into  power, 
will  refrain  from  saving  himself  with  any  weapons  within  his 
reach.  This  means  simply  that  whenever  protection  is  menaced, 
it  is  sure  to  buy  as  many  votes  as  it  thinks  necessary  for  sec- 
urity— probably  the  most  important  political  truth  of  our  day. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 


THE   TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  ad- 
vised me,  in  studying  the  school  system  of  his  country,  to  begin 
with  the  normal  schools,  as  they  were  the  key  to  the  merits  and 
defects  of  all  the  schools.  More  and  more,  everywhere,  the  value 
of  a  national  system  of  instruction  depends  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and,  if  confidence 
in  the  system  is  shaken,  here  is  where  we  must  first  look.  Un- 
happily, however,  experience  abundantly  shows  that  no  part  of 
an  educational  system  is  so  prone  to  deteriorate,  and  become  not 
only  sterile  but  injurious;  so  that  normal  schools  need  the  most 
able  supervision  and  inspection  to  protect  them  from  the  peculiar 
and  insidious  dangers  inherent  in  the  nature  of  their  work. 

I.  The  first  need  of  teachers,  even  in  lower  grades,  is  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught.  Teaching  is  in  no  good  sense 
professional  till  teachers  not  only  are  far  beyond  the  need  of 
keys  and  translations,  far  ahead  of  their  best  pupils,  but  can  com- 
mand the  choicest  resources  of  their  subject.  Even  reading, 
school  mathematics,  history,  geography,  language,  and  writing 
are  far  more  effectively  taught  by  teachers  who  have  been  tem- 
pered for  their  work  by  the  glow  that  comes  from  growing  insight 
into  some  chosen  mental  field,  and  who  know  what  devotion  to 
truth  for  its  own  sake  means ;  who  have  developed  some  interest 
in  their  subject  and  enthusiasm  for  it.  Such  teachers  will  be 
"lovers,"  as  Plato  said,  "  not  of  truth  alone,  but  of  children  and 
youth,  whom  they  will  burn  to  impregnate  with  it."  They  will 
really  believe  in  education,  and  will  bring  out  its  power.  To  this 
end,  the  broad  and  uniform  curriculum  of  our  normal  schools, 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  a  high  rank,  should  be  recon- 
structed, so  that  they  may  gradually  specialize,  both  among  them- 
selves and  within  themselves.  Some  schools  mighl  lay  slightly 
more  stress  upon  letters,  history,  and  literature,  and  othersupon 
Bcience;  while  each  should  permit  and  encourage  special  attention 
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to  favorite  branches.  With,  general  training  onty,  no  one  can  do 
justice  to  himself  in  the  intellectual  world  of  to-day,  which,  in  all 
its  spheres,  high  or  low,  is  now  ruled  by  experts — by  those  who 
have  attained  more  or  less  of  the  master}^  that  comes  by  concen- 
tration. This  progressive  specialization,  while  limiting  the 
number  of  subjects  for  the  individual  teacher,  save  in  the  very 
lowest  grades,  would  not  only  greatly  increase  his  efficiency,  but 
would  enlarge  his  sphere.  In  all  large  towns  the  same  teacher 
could  teach  his  subject  in  different  schools  of  the  same  grade, 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  different  grades,  gradually 
qualifying  for  higher  classes,  and  thus  working  his  way  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  and  even  to  the  university. 

Such  opening  up  of  the  way  of  promotion  for  the  ablest 
teachers  into  professional  chairs,  is  a  common  and  approved 
method  in  Europe,  and  here  would  help  to  obliterate  the  dead 
lines  and  water-tight  compartments  that  too  often  separate  higher 
from  lower  grades.  It  would  tend  to  vitalize  colleges  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  to  bring  the  parts  of  our  educational  system 
into  sympathy  and  unity.  All  important  reforms  in  the  highest 
educational  grades  would  be  felt  in  the  lowest,  and  vice  versa. 
A  system  in  which  each  man  is  not  kept  doing  his  best  work,  is 
unbusinesslike  and  wasteful.  Is  there  any  reason  why  lan- 
guages, sciences,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mother  tongue,  writing,  reading,  and  religion,  sometimes 
down  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  primary  grades,  should  not  be 
thus  taught  here  with  as  great  gain  in  efficiency  and  economy 
as  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics  already  are?  While  some 
schoolhouses  would  need  changing,  while  some  educators  would 
oppose  the  system,  while  some  additional  appropriations  to  our 
normal  schools  would  be  required,  it  has  been  proved  so  econom- 
ical and  effective,  and  is  in  the  current  of  so  many  good  and  strong 
tendencies,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  gradually 
prevail.  No  intelligent  man  doubts  that  one  hour's  teaching  by 
an  expert  is  worth  more  to  a  class  than  two  hours'  instruction 
by  a  routine  teacher. 

Again,  a  teacher  cannot  know  too  much  of  his  subject  mat- 
ter, because,  if  his  knowledge  of  it  is  deficient,  lie  is  now  exposed 
to  the  most  insidious  and  terrible  danger  of  method-cramming, 
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which  Ziller  called  the  "specific  and  fatal  disease  of  norma] 
schools."  This  is  teaching  method  before,  and  even  in  place  of, 
matter.  The  rage  for  analyses  of  processes  that  never  should  be 
analyzed,  kills  the  naif  and  spontaneous  in  children  at  every 
point,  and  with  its  impertinent  "hows"  and  "whys,"  pulls  up 
every  fresh  thing  in  the  juvenile  mind  to  see  how  it  grows.  Only 
those  lacking  in  intuition  and  insight,  the  slow  or  stupid,  can 
explain  and  give  reasons  for  their  processes,  or  the  logical 
stages  of  them;  just  as  it  is  only  teachers  not  deeply  versed 
in  their  subjects  that  fall  back  upon  these  wretched  substitutes 
for  learning.  A  child  naturally  loves  to  deal  with  wholes, 
and,  if  its  food  is  wholesome,  its  mental  appetite  is  vast  and 
its  digestion  marvelous.  It  was  said  that  the  habit  of  the 
Spartan  nurses,  of  themselves  first  chewing  all  the  food  of  in- 
fants, was  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  the  growth  of  infant 
teeth  was  dehayed,  that  children  were  underfed  because  the  vir- 
tue had  already  been  chewed  out,  and  that  their  stomachs  were 
injured  by  adult,  if  not  sometimes  abnormal,  saliva.  But  apart 
from  the  effect  of  method  to  cram  the  pupils,  it  is  most  dangerous 
for  the  teachers,  because  it  makes  ignorance  so  easy  to  conceal 
that  few  teachers  can  long  remain  proof  against  such  a  temptation. 
The  intolerant  orthodoxy  of  one  method,  and  the  conceit  and 
fraud  of  teaching  methods  at  all,  in  subjects  where  the  instructor 
is  not  a  master,  justify,  or  at  least  suggest,  that  insistence  on 
methods  and  thoroughness  in  knowing  the  subject  itself  are 
usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  There  are  always  many 
equally  good  ways,  and  the  best  probably  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered; methods  in  teaching  being  at  best  like  copybook 
handwriting,  always  superseded  if  one  writes  enough  to  get  a 
hand  of  his  own.  It  is  the  vice  of  tiros  to  begin  a  subject  by 
studying  its  methods ;  but  to  insist  upon  doing  so,  I  have  long 
since,  as  a  teacher,  come  to  regard  as  a  bad  sign  for  a  student's 
further  development.  The  old  German  lecture-room  and  text- 
book habit  of  prefacing  a  topic  by  a  prolix  introduction  on  its 
bods,  was  Ion  lead  in  every  topic  save  metaphysics  and 

theology.  Only  when  a  subject  is  mastered,  should  we  study  its 
Logic  or  psychology.  With  the  broadest  possible  basis  of  general 
all-sided  training,  and  with  the  brain  up  to  its  saturation  point 
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of  knowledge  in  one  direction,  we  may  study  methods  of  pedagogic 
] i laceration  for  beginners. 

II.  Next  after  proficiency  in  the  subjects,  I  place  the  history 
of  education,  and  the  educational  institutions,  methods,  and  laws 
of  to-day  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  By  history,  I  do  not 
mean  the  grounds  covered  by  such  books  as  Gill's,  Quick's,  and 
Compayre's.  These  are  good,  but  they  give  little  idea  of  the 
scope  and  culture  value  of  the  history  of  education.  The  same 
is  true  of  foreign  handbooks  like  Dittes's,  Schumann's,  Paros's, 
and  even  the  3,000  pages  of  K.  Schmidt.  Scores  of  such  prag- 
matic, chronicle-like  histories  may  be  worked  through  without 
suspecting  the  existence  of  institutions  above  high-school,  if  above 
even  grammar-school,  grades.  They  contain  nothing  about  our 
own  country — which  Professor  Boone  discovered  last  year  had  an 
educational  history — and,  worst  of  all,  do  not  come  down  to  the 
present.  It  is  natural  that  educational  leaders  who  get  their 
ideas  of  the  history  of  education  from  such  books,  should  think 
as  unfavorably  of  it  as  Agassiz  did  of  the  development  theory 
from  perusing  the  works  of  such  puerile  representatives  of  it  as 
Oken.  If  the  history  of  education  were  as  sad  and  full  of  error 
as  that  of  chemistry,  biology,  or  even  theology,  it  would  still 
have  the  peculiar  value  of  a  collection  of  admonitions  of  how  not 
to  do  it;  for  how  far  from  any  city  or  university  need  we  travel 
to  find  at  least  rudiments  and  survivals  of  most  of  the  bad 
methods  described  in  history? 

Every  European  government  keeps  expensive  agencies  to 
learn  promptly  the  latest  changes  and  improvements  in  all  polit- 
ical and  military  matters  in  other  countries,  and  strives  to  be  the 
first  to  adjust  itself  to  every  new  condition,  and  to  avail  itself 
of  it.  Every  enterprising  manufacturer  or  business  house  studies 
new  processes,  supplies,  fluctuations  of  taste  or  fashion,  and 
markets  in  other  lands.  Every  respectable  man  of  science 
learns  promptly  of  every  important  new  discovery  or  treatise  in 
his  line  throughout  the  world.  But  our  professional  schools  for 
teachers,  our  city  and  State  supervisors,  and  even  our  highest 
educational  institutions,  are  conducted  without  utilizing,  or  even 
studying,  the  experiences  of  other  lands. 

In  1884,  for  example,  after  long  discussion,  the  school  sys- 
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tern  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  transformed  toward  realism,  as 
the  Italian  schools  had  been  before  in  the  opposite,  or  more 
classical  and  conservative  sense.  Object  lessons  in  industrial 
and  technical  education,  of  the  most  vital  importance  for  our 
material  interests,  could  be  gathered  in  all  the  large  countries  of 
Europe.  After  a  discussion  continuing  many  years,  and  the 
collection  of  opinions  from  many  sources,  the  university 
system  of  Russia  underwent,  in  1884,  one  of  the  most  radical 
reconstructions  known  in  the  history  of  education.  New  depart- 
ures of  radical  significance  have  been  accomplished  in  France 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  Germany,  profoundly  modifying  the 
status  of  science  and  learning  of  the  higher  grades.  Many 
unique  institutions  have  been  started  and  many  experiments 
made.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  store  of  often  long-accumulated  ex- 
perience here,  a  wealth  of  suggestion  and  fact,  shedding  light  upon 
all  our  educational  problems,  nearly  all  of  which  is  accessible  in 
French,  German,  or  English.  But  where  is  the  library  in  this 
country  that  contains  these  books?  Where  is  the  college  or 
university  man,  the  superintendent  or  normal-school  teacher,  in 
this  country,  who  has  studied  the  causes  and  effects,  or  can  teach 
us  the  lessons,  of  these  changes?  Several  American  teachers,  on 
a  limited  allowance  of  time,  money,  preliminary  training,  and 
knowledge  of  European  languages,  have  brought  us  hints,  and 
these,  imperfect  as  they  are,  constitute,  with  a  few  translations, 
our  most  valuable  educational  literature  of  the  last  decade.  The 
official  heads  of  education  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  other  European  lands,  as  I  know  in  some  cases  from 
personal  acquaintance  and  discussion  with  them,  follow  with 
eagerness  all  changes  in  other  countries,  almost  as  strategists  in 
one  country  there  follow  the  military  movements  of  others. 
Here,  leaders  are  too  absorbed  in  serving  the  interests  of  single 
institutions,  careless  of  others  and  of  education  in  the  country  at 
large.  To  invite  a  discussion  of  great  questions  by  a  professor 
of  education  who  is  competent  and  independent,  requires  rare 
virtue  in  the  head  of  a  great  institution  of  learning.  Such  a 
professor  each  chief  university  needs,  if  but  to  keep  its  au- 
thorities so  posted  that  they  may  know  their  own  interests  in 
the  widening  environment  in  which  they  must  act.     The  history 
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of  education  is  a  mine  of  well-distilled  experience,  a  laboratory 
of  tried  and  recorded  experiments.  This  rich  material  is  found 
in  the  histories  of  individual  universities,  learned  societies,  acad- 
emies, the  relations  of  governments  to  science  and  learning,  ex- 
peditions, endowments,  buildings,  organization  and  administra- 
tion, state  examinations,  the  three  learned  professions,  national 
educational  policies,  legislation  both  by  academic  senates  and  by 
political  bodies.  Indeed,  the  pedagogic  standpoint  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  and  most  philosophical  points  of  view  for  reading 
history  in  general. 

Many  read  but  the  daily  or  weekly  paper,  which  deals  only 
with  what  is  here  and  now,  and,  though  important,  is  ephemeral. 
Other  readers  of  literature  extend  their  interests  to  monthlv  and 
quarterly  publications  treating  of  State,  national,  and  perhaps 
international,  questions.  Third  and  higher  comes  interest  in 
national  literatures  reflecting  races  and  history.  Highest  of  all 
is  the  taste  for  the  best,  the  great  world  classics,  the  great  canons, 
the  bibles  of  the  race,  which  have  interest  for  man  as  man  in  all 
places — Homer,  Plato,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  Thus,  wherever  a 
broader  interest  is  substituted  for  a  narrower  one,  there  is  enlarge- 
ment, growth  bibleward.  The  same  scale  holds  of  educational  in- 
terests. Teachers  begin  with  interest  in  their  own  room,  grade,  or 
city.  A  master,  city  superintendent,  college  president,  or  pro- 
fessor of  education  must  study  in  wider  fields.  As  he  who  knows 
but  one  language  or  but  one  religion  knows  none  well,  so  he 
who  knows  but  one  system  of  education  knows  none  well.  In 
every  field  it  is  the  comparative  method  which  does  the  best 
work.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  sense  since  teach- 
ers' associations  were  established.  Now,  even  college  presidents 
associate,  while  Harris,  Parker,  Philbrick,  MacAUister,  Dunton, 
De  Garmo,  E.  H.  James,  Klemm,  Margaret  Smith,  and  Prince 
have  studied  and  reported  on  phases  of  European  systems.  Even 
our  educational  journals  begin  to  have  sections  about  Europe, 
and  are  not  called  un-American  for  it.  Cousin's  book  of  German 
studies  transformed  French  education,  and  Wiese's  English  studies 
had  a  great  effect  in  Germany,  as  did  Arnold's  German  studies 
in  England.  In  America,  the  European  studies  of  Bache,  Bar- 
nard. Lieber,  and  Mann,  to  say  nothing  of  Jefferson  before,  had 
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most  influence  and  are  still  stimulating.  We  have  far  more  }^et 
to  learn  from  Europe,  where  teaching  is  much  more  of  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  practiced  by  men  who  are  less  likely  to  change  their 
vocation.  In  lands  where  no  man  can  enter  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  or  hold  any  high  political  office  or  important  position 
in  government,  railroad,  or  telegraph  service,  without  a  university 
course;  where  success  in  manufactures  and  in  war  depends 
directly  upon  the  relative  state  of  science;  where  hundreds  of 
stipends,  large  and  small,  new  and  old,  attached  to  churches, 
corporations,  families,  and  professions,  smooth  the  way  for  poor 
men  ;  where  universities  elect  their  representatives  to  the  highest 
educational  bodies — in  such  countries  courses  of  education  are 
more  deeply  pondered,  and  become  more  unified,  and  almost  as 
sacred  as  the  canon  of  scripture  itself.  For  the  express  study 
of  these  institutions,  problems,  and  systems,  as  existing  to-day, 
Clark  University  has  appointed  two  instructors,  and  is  selecting 
the  best  literature,  so  that  young  men  may  be  qualified  to  repre- 
sent education  as  superintendents,  heads  of  normal  schools,  and 
professors  in  colleges,  where  the  demand  for  such  men  now  far 
exceeds  the  supply. 

There  was  never  before  such  fundamental  unsettlement  here 
as  now.  The  parochial,  technical,  and  professional  problems,  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course,  the  university  movements  at 
Washington — all  these  show  that  transformations  as  radical  as 
those  lately  seen  or  now  in  progress  in  Italy,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Russia  may  impend  here.  Thus,  while  we  should  not  imi- 
tate "  abroad  "  as  Japan  and  South  America  do,  broader  studies 
have  become  inevitable  for  us.  These,  let  me  add,  would  be 
much  aided  if,  with  the  educational  exposition  now  planned  for 
1892,  there  could  be  an  international  educational  congress,  such 
as  scientific  experts  found  so  helpful  at  Paris  last  Summer.  Per- 
sonal discussions  in  English  with  European  leaders  like  Fitch, 
Buisson,  Wiese,  and  others  would  stimulate,  inform,  and  widen 
interests  no  less  than  did  our  first  educational  associations. 

III.  The  third  element  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
should  be  psychology,  pure  and  applied.  So  long  and  so  far  as 
those  studying  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man  were  divided  into 
sects  and  schools,  teachers  were  quite  right  in  their  dread  of  be- 
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coming  entangled  in  systems  which  were  sure  to  make  them,  as 
Schopenhauer  said  all  are  who  think  in  systems,  blind  to  all  that 
opposes,  and  lynx-eyed  to  all  that  favors  them.  Compare  the 
methods  and  ends  of  educators  as  indicated  by  Herbatians  like 
Lindner,  Ziller,  or  Stoy;  Hegelians  like  Eosenkranz,  Thaulow,  or 
our  own  respected  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris;  pietists  like  Palmer;  real- 
like Bain  and  Spencer,  and  the  fundamental  disagreements 
are  disheartening.  Not  that  these,  and  many  more,  emit  no 
light  or  heat;  but  all  are  too  individual  and  too  speculative  to 
give  a  science  of  mind  solid  and  certain  enough  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  most  important  of  modern  institutions  except 
the  church.  A  very  few  decades  ago,  the  claim  I  am  about 
to  urge  would  have  seemed  groundless,  as  it  does  now  to  all 
who  have  not  followed  later  changes.  But  with  the  decay  of 
absolute  idealism  and  its  sj^stems,  and  the  disintegrating  ac- 
tion of  the  theory  of  association  and  then  that  of  evolution, 
a  new  state  of  things  has  supervened.  Science  has  broken  into 
the  field,  and  is  rapidly  pushing  on  its  conquests  here.  Its 
method  is  not  that  of  the  spider,  that  spins  out  of  its  own  inward- 
ness, but  that  of  the  ant  and  the  bee,  many  individuals  working 
together,  and  each  content  to  toil  long  if  he  may  bring  at  last  a 
tiny  stone,  solid  and  well  hewn,  to  the  great  but  unfinished  tem- 
ple of  science.  A  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  solidarity  and 
consensus  has  arisen  among  students  of  mind  and  soul,  each  con- 
sidering the  other  as  an  ally  and  cordially  recognizing  his  work. 
It  is  this  movement  which,  in  the  language  of  Waitz,  has  saved 
philosophy,  which  is  fast  destroying  the  prejudice  and  error 
that  have  so  long  embarrassed  the  study  of  mind,  and  which 
makes  the  present  a  period  of  philosophical  renaissance,  full  of 
achievement  and  still  fuller  of  promise.  The  Baconian  method, 
after  transforming  so  many  other  fields,  has  just  begun,  last  of 
all,  to  transform  the  methods  of  mental  study;  and  the  old  sys- 
tem of  the  heroic  age  of  speculation  already  begins  to  seem  like 
the  pale  landscape  backgrounds  of  some  of  Kaphael's  canvases — 
not  valueless,  nor  all  unlike  landscapes  in  nature,  but  as  conven- 
tionalized and  unreal  in  representing  mind  as  is  the  twining  ivy 
in  the  scroll-work  of  an  illuminated  missal.  The  senses,  mem- 
ory, habit,  attention,  association,  the  will,  the  psychic  develop- 
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ment  of  children — here  lies  the  heart  of* psychology,  as  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  but  partially-explored  continent.  Here  psy- 
chology, which  begins  in  tact  and  sympathy  and  ends  in  anthro- 
pology, has  already  laid  the  basis  of  pedagogy  in  a  body  of  scien- 
tific facts  and  laws  that  no  one  questions.  Even  studies  of  crime 
and  insanity  arc  now  utilized  by  the  psychologist  as  nature's  ex- 
periments for  his  benefit.  Animal  instinct,  savage  myth,  custom, 
and  belief  yield  valued  contingents;  while  applied  psychology 
considers  the  training  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  idiots,  as  well 
as  of  the  criminal  and  the  insane,  and  in  each  field  finds  matter  of 
value  to  every  teacher.  The  new  psychology  has  as  3-et  no  pres- 
entation at  all  adequate  in  any  text  books ;  but  a  course  of  read- 
ing could  now  be  wrought  out,  largely  in  English,  that  would 
yield  a  fair  idea  of  it,  beginning  perhaps  with  Burnham's  four 
articles  on  memory,  aided  by  references  to  the  most  important 
articles  lie  cites.  It  is  physiological,  and  considers  as  one  of 
its  most  important  applications  mental  and  school  hygiene, 
physical  training  and  gymnastics,  the  peculiar  problem  of  female 
education,  and  student  life  and  character,  all  of  which  have  also 
their  historical  side. 

Without  going  so  far  as  Herbert  Spencer,  who  says,  "The 
subject  that  underlies  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject 
in  which  the  education  of  every  one  should  terminate,  is  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,"  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  of 
two  university  chairs  as  above  outlined,  if  they  can  be  filled 
by  men  too  judicious  to  do  harm,  and  too  able  and  learned  to 
distill  mediocrity  or  to  dignify  the  commonplace.  Educational 
history  and  ps}rchology  have  each  its  own  domain  of  fact,  with 

dentine  soil  so  rich  and  dee])  that  they  would  flourish  with 
no  parasitic  life. 

Besides  commanding  one  of  these  two  great  fields,  the  uni- 

-ity  professor  of  education  should,  if  possible,  have  felt  the 
difficulties  of  the  school  room,  and  have  developed  the  tact  to 
overcome  them;  should  have  learned  that  the  most  welcome  ex- 
pedients arc  likely  tote  petty,  that  ruts  are  apt  to  seem  the  king's 
highwavs,  and  that  it.  is  often  of  advantage  to  modulate  from  one 
method  to  another  do  better.  He  should  be  independent,  and  his 
undivided  energies  should  be  given  to  his  department. 
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I  may  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  in  vain, 
for  I  know  not  where  our  universities  could  now  find  sueli  men 
if  they  desired;  and  our  normal  schools — lacking  the  stimulus  of 
any  kind  of  training  institution  of  rank  above  them,  on  account 
of  the  wide  and  fallow  domain  between  training  for  grammar- 
school  and  for  college  grades;  too  absorbed  in  elementation  and 
analysis;  too  unmindful,  if  not  indeed  suspicious,  of  the  lessons 
of  other  lands  and  of  educational  grades  above  them,  to  study 
sympathetically  and  to  utilize  the  powerful  and  uplifting  influ- 
ences these  should  yield ;  too  prone  to  self-complacency,  formal- 
ism, and  a  sense  of  finality  and  orthodoxy  of  method — could  not 
do  this  work,  and  ought  not  to  do  it  at  their  best. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  I  conclude  with  a  practi- 
cal suggestion.  Let  a  few  plain  but  central  rooms  be  devoted 
to  small  select  collections,  as  follows : 

A.  Educational  literature,  covering  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  grades  of  learning,  and  in  different  languages.  If  all  the 
numerous  and  prolix  works  in  this  field — over  which  the  very 
spirit  invoked  in  the  "  Dunciad  "  seems  to  have  woven  a  resist- 
less spell,  and  to  read  which,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  is  like  sifting 
two  bushels  of  chaff  for  two  grains  of  wheat — were  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, this  collection  of  thoroughly  good  literature  would  be 
surprisingly  small  and  cheap.  It  would  require,  however,  much 
foraging  and  discretion  to  collect  it.  There  is  no  such  collection 
now  in  this  country. 

B.  Text  books  in  all  leading  departments,  from  prinuny  to 
college  grades.  This  collection  should  be  larger  and  less  exclu- 
sive, should  represent  other  countries,  and  should  contain  old  and 
new,  good  and  bad,  grouped  by  subjects — primers,  readers,  arith- 
metics, geographies,  and  so  on.  Even  a  small  collection  of  this 
sort  I  have  found  of  great  use,  in  lectures  on  pedagogy,  to  be 
handled  by  the  class  as  are  specimens  in  natural  history.  Pub- 
lishers  who  have  confidence  in  their  own  works  are  glad  to  con- 
tribute to  such  a  collection. 

Both  the  above  collections  exist  together  in  the  Pedagogical 
Museum  at  Paris,  and  still  better  at  South  Kensington,  London; 
and  are  much  used,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  school  officials 
of  all  sorts  and  by  others. 
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C.  Illustrative  apparatus,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 

hio-li  school.  The  great  collections  of  this  kind  in  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Brussels,  and  elsewhere  are  to  me  marvels  of  botli  cheap- 
ness and  interest.  Even  the  former  is  sustained  at  a  total  cost 
of  only  one  thousand  rubles,  or  about  $550,  per  year.  I  have 
spent  days  among  its  reading  and  spelling  machines;  the  arith- 
metical instruments;  the  very  instructive  and  diversified  school 
sets  of  collections  in  natural  history;  charts  for  animals  and 
plants,  remarkably  well  produced,  for  illustrating  even  local 
fauna  and  flora ;  the  scores  of  helps  to  an  objective  understand- 
ing of  geology  and  astronomy,  such  as  models  large  and  small, 
and  photographs  of  chasms,  mountains,  and  glaciers;  and  the 
like  helps  in  ethnology,  illustrating  dress,  habitations,  festivals, 
home  life,  implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of  savages. 
Most  impressive  to  me  are  the  charts  in  series,  often  rudely 
drawn  and  perhaps  colored,  illustrating  the  stages  and  scenes  of 
industrial  processes,  and  great  historic  incidents  and  characters  of 
every  country,  from  Judea  and  ancient  Greece  to  the  present. 
Then  there  are  maps  and  wall  tables  for  teaching  mechanics  and 
optics ;  very  elaborate  systems  of  drawing ;  flags ;  seals ;  repro- 
ductions of  original  historical  documents  and  manuscripts; 
nearly  everything  that  can  be  shown  in  two  dimensions  of  space ; 
tiny  models  of  buildings,  and  also  large  and  complex  things. 
Here  come  also  school  architecture;  interiors;  heating  and 
ventilating  systems ;  seats ;  desks ;  blackboards,  slates,  and  other 
writing  devices;  school  knapsacks;  diplomas;  programs;  reg- 
isters ;  work  by  deformed  and  defective  children,  and  apparatus 
for  them;  select,  and  even  historic  children's  toys;  descriptions 
of  games  and  sports,  with  needed  apparatus ;  systems  of  teaching 
physics  and  weights  and  measures  by  toys ;  and  all  these  sup- 
plemented by  wood  cuts,  and  the  whole  systematically  arranged 
and  catalogued,  with  price  and  name  of  maker,  inventor,  and 
donor.  The  danger  that  such  a  collection  will  become  too  large 
and  irrelevant  is  peculiarly  great. 

D.  All  these  collections  and  books  should  be  controlled  by 
a  resident  curator  or  secretary,  who  could  occasionally  lecture  or 
organize  courses  of  lectures,  study  the  needs  and  interests  of 
teachers,  and    bring    valuable    literature   to    their   notice.      lie 
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should  of  course  be  familiar  with  French  and  German,  and  be  a 
university  man,  well  informed  in  psychology  and  in  the  history  of 
education.  Such  a  man  could  be  found  without  waiting  to  de- 
velop him. 

Such  an  institution  would  interfere  with  nothing  whatever 
now  existing  in  this  country.  It  would  help  and  stimulate  in 
many  directions  almost  from  the  start,  and  from  small  begin- 
nings might  gradually  develop  into  an  institution  of  great  and 
widespread  beneficence.  Every  feature  of  this  plan  has  been 
tried,  and  found  not  only  practicable  but  of  very  great  utility, 
in  other  lands  and  under  conditions  in  essential  respects  like 
ours.  So  modest  a  beginning  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  repeated  suspension,  like  the  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris, 
and  would,  I  believe,  soon  do  much  to  increase  the  influence, 
dignity,  and  professional  character  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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The  rules  of  the  Senate  permit  any  member  of  a  committee, 
when  a  bill  is  reported  as  a  committee  bill  by  its  direction,  to 
state  liis  grounds  of  concurrence  in  the  measure  or  his  dissent 
from  it.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee can  protect  themselves,  on  the  record,  against  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  favor  the  bill.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  and 
duty,  Senator  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  stated  orally  and  very  briefly 
some  of  his  objections  to  the  election  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Hoar, 
as  an  original  bill,  from  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, on  April  25,  1890.  Mr.  Pugh's  statement  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  records : 

"  Mr.  Hoar.     Will  the  Chair  receive  morning-  business  at  this  time? 

"The  Vice-President.  Morning*  business  will  be  received,  in  the 
absence  of  objection. 

"  Mr.  Hoar.  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
to  report  an  original  bill,  and  to  ask  that  it  may  receive  its  first  and  second 
readings  and  be  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

"  The  bill  (S.  3,652)  to  amend  and  supplement  the  election  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  such 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

"  Mr.  Pugh.  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  the  bill  just  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  a  favorable  report  on  that  bill  was 
opposed  by  every  Democratic  member  of  the  committee.  The  minority 
regard  the  bill  as  revolutionary  in  its  character.  It  substantially  wipes 
out  the  regulation  of  congressional  elections  by  the  States,  which  has  been 
the  rule  for  a  century,  without  any  demand  from  the  people  for  the  change 
and  without  any  public  necessity  for  the  change.  It  appoints  Republican 
supervisors,  State  boards  of  canvass  to  oversee  State  officers,  thereby 
insulting  and  degrading  the  State  officers  and  the  State  governments.  It 
prostitutes  and  degrades  the  judiciary. 

"The  Vice  President.  Debate  on  the  bill  now  is  in  order  only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

"  Mr.  Allison.  I  hope  the  Senator  may  have  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  The  Vice-President.     Is  there  objection?    The  Choir  hears  none. 
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••  Mr.  Pugh.  It  prostitutes  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  to  political 
and  partisan  uses,  and  it  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
local  self-government.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  its  execution  will  insure 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
this  country.  Its  passage  will  be  resisted  by  every  parliamentary  method, 
and  every  method  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  Yice-President  seems  to  have  overlooked  Mr.  Pugli's 
rights  as  the  organ  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  in  raising 
a  question  of  order.  Mr.  Pugh  was  stating  the  objections  to  the 
bill  for  the  minority — not  for  himself  alone — and  no  one  of  that 
minority  dissented  from  his  statements.  If  one  of  the  northern 
Democrats  on  that  committee  had  expressed  the  views  of  the 
minority  in  the  same  words,  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
painfully  denied  to  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  make 
tli at  statement  the  text  for  the  fierce  assault  on  the  people  of  all 
the  southern  States  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  that 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Forum. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  guilty  of  an  oversight  when  lie  supposes  that 
he  can  justly  construe  Mr.  Pugh's  statement  as  proof  conclusive 
of  a  sin  committed  by  25,000,000  people,  and  can  convict  and 
punish  them  for  it;  or  that  his  services  will  be  accepted  by  the 
country  when  he  volunteers,  as  a  fitting  instrument,  to  inflict  the 
punishment  that  he  thinks  has  been  intrusted  to  him  as  a  sort 
of  public  executioner. 

A  senator,  speaking  for  a  committee,  is  supposed  to  speak  for 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  agree  in  his  statements 
or  opinions,  unless  lie  professes  to  speak  only  for  a  section  of  the 
country,  or  a  fragment  of  the  people.  Mr.  Pugh  said  nothing 
about  the  South  or  the  southern  people,  and  neither  professed  nor 
intended  to  speak  for  them  or  about  them  exclusively  when  he 
stated  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  proposed  law  would  "  insure  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  country  " 
— not  of  southern  States  merely,  but  of  the  whole  country. 

If  the  minority  of  the  committee  believed  that  such  results 
were  threatened  by  that  measure,  it  was  a  solemn  duty  to  warn 
the  Senate  and  the  country  of  their  forebodings.  They  could  not 
afford  to  be  silent  on  such  an  occasion,  even  at  the  risk  of  turn- 
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ing  the  batteries  of  Mr.  Chandler  upon  15,000,000  American  peo- 
ple in  the  South,  and  upon  a  large  body  of  the  northern  people 
who,  he  declares,  are  troubled  with  "commercial  cowardice 
and  dough-faced  subserviency" — whatever  that  may  be.  Mr. 
Chandler  is  not  content  with  attacking,  in  his  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, the  people  of  the  South;  he  finds  a  large  contingent  of 
commercial  cowards  and  dou^h-faced  subservients  at  the  North, 
to  share  with  us  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath. 

The  willful  misstatement,  by  one  senator,  of  the  attitude  of 
another,  is  not  a  light  matter  to  either.  The  effort  to  pervert 
Mr.  Pugh's  expressions  of  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
bill  he  was  assisting  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  is  unjust  and  gratu- 
itous. He  expressed  no  desire  or  purpose,  of  his  own  or  of  the 
people  he  represented,  that  disorder  and  bloodshed  should  follow 
that  measure.  He  was  deprecating  the  efforts  of  men  like  Mr. 
Chandler  to  force  them  to  shed  their  blood  in  self-defense. 

If  a  criminal  intent  is  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Pugh's  remarks, 
there  are  many  in  the  North  more  guilty  than  he  is.  It  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  any  member  of  Congress  who  has 
spoken  or  voted  against  the  Lodge  election  bill,  or  whether  any 
private  person  who  is  opposed  to  the  measure,  has  failed  to 
denounce  it,  and  its  purposes  and  consequences,  in  language  as 
broad  and  terse  and  significant  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Pugh  in  the 
Senate.  No  measure  that  has  ever  come  before  Congress  has 
been  more  bitterly  condemned  by  its  opponents  than  the  Lodge 
election  bill  has  been.  The  southern  newspapers  and  people  have 
been  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  North  in  these  denuncia- 
tions. The  southern  people  understand  that  they  are  to  have 
only  partial  shelter  under  constitutional  law,  and  that  "  the  lib- 
erty of  free  speech  "  is  among  the  most  exposed  of  our  rights  and 
the  most  dangerous  privilege  for  us  to  claim  or  exercise.  This 
may  change  when  we  have  grown  richer  as  a  people. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  earnest  and  even  violent  expressions 
that  have  been  used  against  the  Lodge  bill,  a  few  are  here 
presented,  coming  from  members  of  Congress  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  from  men  of  opposing  parties.  Mr. 
Chipman  is  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Michigan.  Dis- 
cussing the  Lodge  bill,  in  the  House,  on  July  1,  1890,  he  said: 
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"It  is  as  clear  as  sunlight  that  no  party  is  true  to  libertj'that  seeks  to 
intrench  itself  in  power  by  seizing  the  machinery  through  which  the  will  of 
the  people  is  expressed.  No  party  actuated  by  honest  motives  will  ever 
attempt  to  do  that.  No  man  who  has  either  the  pride  of  intellect  or  the 
virtue  of  patriotism  will  dare  go  into  history  as  the  inventor  or  the  aider 
of  so  great  an  infamy.     No  one  on  the  floor  here  to-day  will  gainsay  this. 

"Yet,  sir.  a  great  change  is  proposed  in  our  institutions.  I  will  not  call 
it  revolutionary,  because  that  word,  applied  to  an  honest  cause,  has  no 
terrors  for  America.  Fanatics  and  knaves  alike  use  it  as  a  shibboleth  of 
their  faith  or  a  halo  to  their  villain}'.  But,  sir,  it  is  a  great  change,  a 
departure  from  the  old  ways  and  the  tried  ways  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a 
bold  step  toward  consolidation.  It  is  consolidation— centralization  in  its 
most  positive  form.  It  is  the  end  of  popular  government.  It  is  the  final 
authoritative  utterance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are  unfit  to  govern 
themselves  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  through  their  local  officers  ;  that  the 
township  and  county  authorities,  the  executive  and  Legislatures  of  States 
shall  be  curbed  and  bitted,  and  ridden  by  the  irresponsible  appointees  of 
the  most  despotic  and  irresponsible  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  imperialism. 

"You  dare  not  apply  such  a  law  to  the  North.  Your  town  officers  and 
county  officers  would  not  tolerate  it.  You  could  not  say  to  them  that  an 
assertion  of  their  rights  is  a  continuation  of  the  rebellion.  They  are  not 
handicapped  by  any  prejudice  or  sectional  feeling  against  them,  and  as 
free  men  they  will  not  let  you  abrogate  the  free  laws  they  have  made  for 
themselves.  You  will  find,  too,  that  you  cannot  subjugate  the  Democratic 
cities  of  the  North.  They  will  continue  Democratic,  and  the  first  fruit  of 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  greater  majorities  against  you.  .  .  . 
The  tide  has  turned  against  your  party,  and  even  the  mighty  brain  which 
directs  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  father  this  audacious  bill  can- 
not stay  it." 

Mr.  O'Neal,  of  Indiana,  on  June  30,  said,  in  the  House: 

"How  well  do  I  remember  the  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
myself  and  my  Democratic  neighbors,  at  mj^  own  Indiana  home,  when  at 
the  Garfield-Hancock  election,  in  November,  1880,  we  beheld  for  the  first 
time  United  States  marshals  about  the  polls.  There  was  not  a  fair- 
minded  citizen  of  the  place,  Democrat  or  Republican,  wTho  in  his  cool 
moments  would  have  said  those  marshals  were  there  for  any  good.  In- 
stead of  being  there  for  good  they  were  there  for  actual  harm.  They  were 
there  to  intimidate  some  weak-kneed  Democrat,  if  possible,  and  prevent 
him  from  voting.  They  were  not  there  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  not 
their  intention  or  disposition,  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting,  however 
illegal  his  vote  might  be,  provided  that  he  voted  the  Republican  ticket/' 

Mr.  Ewart,  a  Republican  representative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Baid,  in  the  House,  on  June  29,  while  discussing  the 
Lodge  election  bill: 
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"Wo  ofteti  hear  of  the  nerve  and  boldness  of  politicians.     That  is  a 
mere  figure  of  speech— a  flight  of  the  imagination.    As  a  rule,  the  politician 

is  an  arrant  coward,  and  rarely  possesses  (lie  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. His  good  sense,  his  cool  judgment,  his  conscience,  if  he  has  any, 
may  all  condemn  the  measure  under  consideration;  but  the  crack  of  the 
party  lash  generally  brings  him  cowering  and  whimpering  to  the  feet  of 
the  master  to  do  his  bidding.  We  need  not  go  far  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  To-day — to  our  shame  and  discredit  be  it  said — there  are  repre- 
sentatives from  sovereign  States  upon  this  floor  who,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts,  know  that  this  election  bill  is  as  damnable,  illogical,  inequitable, 
and  vicious  a  piece  of  legislation  as  was  ever  attempted  to  be  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  of  this  Republic.  And  yet  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  man- 
hood and  sober  judgment,  their  sense  of  fairness  and  justness,  feeling 
the  keen  sting  of  the  caucus  lash,  they  will  support  a  measure  which 
will  add  untold  miseries  to  the  woes  of  the  unfortunate  people  it  is  designed 
to  help,  stir  up  race  troubles  and  factional  strife  in  our  fair  southern  land, 
and  breed  political  confusion  worse  confounded." 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  country,  and,  possibly,  instructive 
to  Mr.  Chandler,  if  larger  extracts  from  this  impassioned  but 
sincere  and  able  speech  could  be  here  quoted. 

These  are  sample  illustrations,  drawn  from  a  great  number, 
to  show  the  injustice  of  that  illogical  sort  of  deduction  which  im- 
plicates a  whole  people  and  many  sovereign  States  in  an  insurrec- 
tionary conspiracjr,  because  one  or  more  of  their  representatives 
may  declare  that  bloodshed  will  follow  the  agitation  of  measures 
that  vitally  concern  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  rudely  inter- 
fere with  their  right  of  home  government.  Men  have  never  been 
secure  when  they  have  foretold  the  fatal  results  of  tyranny. 

In  order  to  prepare  Mr.  Pugh,  and  all  who  agree  with  him  in 
opinion,  for  gracing  the  altar  of  sacrifice  upon  which  he  and 
they  are  about  to  be  flayed,  Mr.  Chandler  sa}^s  of  him  that  he 
11  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  dispassionate  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats." When  he  has  daubed  the  high  lights  upon  Mr.  Pugh's 
picture,  and  the  shades  of  darkness  upon  the  people  in  the  back- 
ground whom  he  represents,  Mr.  Chandler  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  illustrative  diagram  thus  arranged  for  his  lecture.     lie  says: 

"Therefore,  when  he  declares  of  the  Congressional  Election  Law  re- 
ported by  Senator  Hoar  on  April  24  that   it  is  l  revolutionary  in  its  char- 
acter,'and  that  ' its  execution  will  insure  the  shedding  of  blood,'1  desire  is 
at  once  aroused  to  learn  what  is  the  new  revolutionary  proceeding  which 
:iiu  to  deluge  the  South  with  gore." 
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Mr.  Pugh  had  said  nothing  about  "the  South,"  or  its  being 
deluged  in  gore.  That  is  Mr.  Chandler's  gratuitous  and  unjust 
interpolation.  Mr.  Chandler  furnished  the  deluge  of  gore  from 
the  full  fountains  of  his  heart,  which  throbs  so  passionately  with 
affection  for  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Pugh  was  only  an  anxious 
observer  of  events  lying  in  prospect,  that  millions  of  people 
have  forecast  fearfully  in  their  own  minds,  and  that  with  equal 
anxiety  they  are  trying  to  avoid,  by  making  them  impossible. 

The  next  immense  stride  taken  by  Mr.  Chandler  in  his  pro- 
gress of  accusation,  lands  him  upon  a  conclusion  that  has  not 
even  the  support  of  an  imagined  state  of  facts.     He  says : 

"Before  considering  this  approaching  revolution  and  threatened  blood- 
shed, however,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  blood,  the  shedding  of 
which  Mr.  Pugh  contemplates,  is  not  to  be,  except  incidentally,  that  of 
white  men." 

Mr.  Pugh  said  nothing  about  men,  either  white  or  black.  Mr. 
Chandler  may  suppose  that  he  can,  with  safety  to  his  reputation, 
impute  to  the  entire  white  race  in  the  South,  who  are  opposed 
to  these  election  force  bills,  the  intent  to  encourage  bloodshed 
which  he  tries  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Pugh  by  his  bold  assumption  of 
a  fact  that  has  no  existence.  But  when  he  makes  his  next 
statement,  and  endeavors  to  prove  it  b}^  what  Mr.  Pugh  said  in 
the  Senate,  his  reputation  for  sincerity  of  statement  is  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  was  that  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  under  the 
killing  rebuke  of  the  apostle.     He  says : 

"The  southern  uprising  against  national  law  is  not  to  be  what  he 
[Mr.  Pugh]  and  the  magistrates  of  Alabama  will  consider  a  great  offense, 
or,  indeed,  so  much  of  a  crime  as  larceny  of  swine.  It  is  to  be  merely  the 
killing  of  black  citizens  of  the  Republic." 

Only  the  fanaticism  of  misrepresentation  can  account  for  this 
wanton  attack  on  the  magistrates  of  Alabama.  This  charge  is 
based  solely  upon  a  statement  of  a  correspondent  of  a  Florida 
newspaper,  writing  from  Brewton,  Alabama,  to  the  effect  that 
James  Duncan,  a  Negro,  was  convicted  of  stealing  hogs  and  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary;  and  that  W.  Y. 
Lovelace,  "charged  with  murdering  a  Negro,"  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the   county  for  a  period  of  six 
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months,  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  Of  what  was  Lovelace  con- 
victed? Not  of  murder.  In  that  case  he  would  necessarily  have 
been  hanged,  or  would  have  suffered  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  He  could  have  been  convicted  only  of  in- 
voluntary manslaughter.  Yet  the  accusation  against  the  Ala- 
bama magistrates  is  that  they  would  not  consider  the  murder  of 
a  Negro  "  a  great  offense,  or,  indeed,  so  much  of  a  crime  as 
larceny  of  swine."  And  the  accusation  against  Mr.  Pugh  is  that 
in  "this  approaching  revolution  and  threatened  bloodshed  .  .  . 
the  blood,  the  shedding  of  which  Mr.  Pugh  contemplates,  is  not 
to  be,  except  incidentally,  that  of  white  men."  This  is  the  whole 
case,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Chandler,  against  Mr.  Pugh  and  the 
magistrates  and  people  of  Alabama;  and  the  statement  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  Florida  "Daily  News  "  is  the  only  evidence 
adduced  to  support  these  grave  accusations.  That  the  statement 
of  this  correspondent  has  been  made  to  do  service  in  support  of 
a  false  accusation,  is  a  palpable  fact.  That  the  purpose  is  to  im- 
pute to  the  people  of  Alabama  a  false  attitude  toward  any  con- 
stitutional law  that  Congress  may  enact,  is  equally  plain.  That 
the  motive  is  to  breed  hostility  between  races  of  men,  and  to 
bring  about  hostile  collision  between  different  sections  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  disguised.  Mr.  Chandler,  if  he  knows,  does 
not  venture  to  state,  that  Lovelace  was  guilty  of  murder,  or  that 
the  court  or  jury  that  tried  him  were  guilty  of  any  delinquency. 
He  assumes  all  that,  when  the  newspaper  correspondent  on  whose 
statement  he  relies  had  not  even  intimated  such  a  charge. 

Mr.  Chandler,  as  will  be  seen  later,  from  his  article  in  the 
Forum,  has  a  "plan  of  campaign"  that  includes  a  persistent 
effort,  at  any  cost,  to  force  the  races  into  collision  in  the  South. 
lie  is  easily  satisfied  with  a  false  foundation  for  his  plan,  and 
makes  in  his  article  no  further  reference  than  is  given  above,  to 
alleged  facts  in  support  of  his  statements,  or  in  justification  of 
his  motives  in  trying  to  inaugurate  a  race  war  in  Alabama.  He 
.-(■cms  not  to  have  learned  that  gross  and  unfounded  abuse  has  no 
real  acceptance  among  worthy  people. 

If  the  Negroes  of  the  South  believed  his  statements,  they 
would  leave  i  tatesand  seels  "  the  doubtful  political  Slates,1' 

where  their  votes  would  not  only  protect  them,  but  would  fix  the 
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political  destiny  of  the  whole  country.  But  this  fallacious 
method  of  perverting  facts  into  convenient  fiction  has  its  purpose. 
It  is  an  ancient  role  in  which  Mr.  Chandler  would  reappear — one 
that  was  over-acted  and  lost  its  popular  "run"  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  A  great  number  of  facts  could  be  stated  to  show 
the  bloody  practices  that  have  been  resorted  to  in  hounding  the 
southern  people  into  submission  to  violence,  corruption,  and  rob- 
bery in  their  local  governments,  based  on  alleged  Negro  votes; 
but  one  conclusive  fact  is  enough  to  establish  the  existence  of 
these  practices,  and  to  prove  that  the  party  so  characteristically 
represented  by  Mr.  Chandler  has  been  guilty,  as  he  is  .again 
guilty,  of  fomenting  strife  and  bloodshed  between  the  races  in  the 
South  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  support  of  prejudice  and 
resentment  in  the  North,  for  men  that  the  people  despise  and  for 
measures  that  they  repudiate. 

William  H.  Smith  was  governor  of  Alabama  from  November, 
1868,  to  November,  1870.  He  was  a  Eepublican,  a  native  of 
Alabama  or  Georgia,  and  has  since  held  important  federal 
offices,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.''  He 
is  still  living  in  Alabama,  and  is  still  a  Eepublican,  active  and 
influential.  The  Democrats  abstained  from  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion for  a  constitution  and  for  State  officers  in  1868.  In  1870 
they  nominated  Mr.  Lindsay  for  governor,  against  Governor 
Smith.  The  campaign  was  active  in  the  State,  and  General  G. 
E.  Spencer  worked  hard  to  elect  a  legislature  that  would  again 
choose  him  to  the  Senate.  Every  appliance  of  intimidation  and 
military  force,  and  all  the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  were  used  to  achieve  Republican  success.  During  this  cam- 
paign the  Eepublican  party  leaders  petitioned  Governor  Smith  to 
call  out  the  Negro  militia,  in  addition  to  the  United  States  troops. 
To  these  petitions  he  replied,  in  his  message  of  November  15, 
1869:  "Nowhere  have  the  courts  been  interrupted.  No  resist- 
ance has  been  encountered  by  officers  of  court  in  their  efforts  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law."  Again,  in  a 
r  to  the  "Huntsville  Advocate"  (Eepublican)  dated  July 
I  ■  70,  Governor  Smith  denounced  George  E.  Spencer,  I. 
1>.  Sibley,  J.  J.  Hinds,  and  others,  as  "systematically  uttering 

ry  conceivable  falsehood."     He  said: 
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"During-  my  entire  administration  of  the  State  government,  but  one 
officer  has  certified  to  me  that  lie  was  unable,  on  account  of  lawlessness,  to 
execute  his  official  duties.  That  officer  was  the  sheriff  of  Morgan  County. 
I  immediately  made  application  to  General  Crawford  for  troops.  They 
were  sent,  and  the  sheriff  refused  their  assistance.  My  candid  opinion  is 
that  Sibley  does  not  want  the  law  executed,  because  that  would  put  down 
crime,  and  crime  is  his  life's  blood.  He  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
Ku-klux  outrage  every  week,  to  assist  him  in  keeping  up  strife  between 
the  whites  and  blacks,  that  he  might  be  more  certain  of  the  votes  of  the 
latter.  He  would  like  to  have  a  few  colored  men  killed  every  week,  to 
furnish  semblance  of  truth  to  Spencer's  libels  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
generally.  The  man  acts  as  though  he  thought  it  would  be  his  duty  to  in- 
sult every  man  who  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  rebellion." 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say  that  Governor  Smith  and  his 
brothers  were  with  the  federal  army  in  its  operations  in  Alabama 
and  other  States.  In  his  letter  to  the  "Advocate,"  he  further  said : 

"  It  is  but  proper  in  this  connection  that  I  should  speak  in  strong  terms 
of  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  two  white  men  in  Tuskegee,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  advising  the  colored  men  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  ;  and 
these  are  not  Ku-klux,  but  are  Republicans.11 

On  October  22,  1872,  G.  E.  Spencer,  who  was  then  a  senator 
from  Alabama,  wrote  as  follows  to  Kobert  Barber,  who  was  clerk 
of  the  Eepublican  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  1872-73: 

11 1  have  just  returned  from  Louisville,  where  I  have  been  to  see 
General  Terry  about  troops  for  Alabama.  I  have  had  a  company  of  cavalry 
sent  to  Livingston,  a  detachment  to  Pickens  County,  a  company  of  infantry 
toEutaw,  a  company  to  Demopolis,  and  a  company  to  Seal's  Station,  Russell 
County;  also,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  report  to  Marshal  Thomas,  at 
Hunts  ville. 

"  I  wish  Randolph,  deputy  United  States  marshal, would  use  the  company 

at  Opelika  in  making  arrests  in  Tallapoosa,  Randolph,  and  Cleburn  as 

suggests.  I  will  be  in  Montgomery  Thursday  morning,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  State  committee.  I  would  go  sooner,  but  cannot,  as  it  is 
important  I  should  stay  here  to-morrow.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Talladega 
and  block  that  game.  I  must  not,  however,  be  known  in  the  matter.  The 
troops  mentioned  above  will  all  be  in  their  respective  places  in  two  days 
from  now  ;  some  have  arrived  already." 

Robert  Barber  was  sworn  before  a  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Alabama  on  May  6,  187r>.  and  on  his  examina- 
tion produced  the  letter  above  copied.  George  E.  Spencer  was 
at  the  date  of  the  letter  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States.  He  was  using  these  troops  to  secure  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  General  Assembly.  Barber,  in  his  tes- 
timony, answering  a  question  of  the  committee,  stated  as  follows: 

Q.  "I  notice  in  the  letter  of  October  22,  1872,  the  expression,  'I  wish 
Randolph,  deputy    United    States    marshal,   would   use  the  company  at 

Opelika  in  making-  arrests  in  Tallapoosa,  Randolph,  and  Cleburn  as 

suggests.'    Please  state  the  meaning*  of  this  expression." 

A.  ''I  received  a  letter  from  Randolph  County  before  the  date  of  these 
letters,  suggesting  that,  if  troops  should  be  sent  into  the  counties  named, 
enough  voters  would  be  run  out  of  them,  through  fear  of  arrest,  to  secure 
the  election  of  Republican  representatives  from  those  counties,  and  the 
letter  of  October  22  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  Spencer,  conveying 
to  him  this  information." 

Q.  "  Was  your  connection  with  the  Republican  Party  and  Spencer  of  a 
character  to  enable  3rou  to  understand  their  plans  and  his?" 

A.  "I  was  familiar  with  their  plans,  all  the  way  through;  I  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Republican  Executive  State  Committee." 

Messrs.  Barber  and  Randolph  are  still  members,  "in  good  stand- 
ing," of  the  Republican  Party  of  Alabama;  Randolph  super- 
seded Mr.  Tyler,  and  is  postmaster  at  Anniston,  and  Barber  is  a 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  And  Mr. 
Chandler  was  the  friend  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  holding 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  acquired  by  such  means,  against  the  earn- 
est protest  of  Alabama. 

The  people  of  an  entire  section,  holding  the  same  opinion  as 
to  any  fact  or  condition  existing  among  them,  are  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  The  people  of  Alabama  believe  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  effort  of  men  like  Mr.  Chandler  to  reinstate  the  regime  of 
1870-74.  They  saw  their  Legislature  disrupted  and  a  separate 
body  electing  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Senate  in  November,  1872,  while 
it  performed  no  act  that  ever  became  a  law.  They  saw  that  the 
Senate  seated  him,  and  that  the  dishonor  to  their  State  was  the 
result  of  what  Mr.  Sumner  had  denounced  in  the  Senate  as 
11  bayonet  rule."  The  State  debt  had  been  less  than  $5,000,000, 
and  they  had  paid  the  interest  on  it  in  gold,  during  the  war, 
by  running  the  blockade  to  get  it  to  their  creditors  in  London. 
They  saw  it  increased  to  a  sum  scarcely  less  than  $30,000,000, 
in  id  they  saw  that  there  was  really  no  consideration  to  show 
£<>v  it.  Their  taxes  were  increased,  and  their  public  schools 
were   closed   for   the    want   of    money.      They    saw    that    the 
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Negroes,  while  worshiping  the  Republican  fetish,  were  coercing 
their  own  race  with  the  lash,  with  church  discipline,  with 
social  pressure,  and  with  all  manner  of  ostracism,  to  compel 
them  to  keep  in  line  with  that  party.  They  saw  houses  burned, 
men  slain,  women  violated,  and  riots  defying  the  laws.  They 
could  understand  only  that  a  new  and  evil  influence  pervaded 
the  Negro  race,  and  that  it  was  generated  in  the  desire  of 
white  men  to  gain  office  and  power  through  Negro  votes.  They 
had  seen  the  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  coadjutors  and 
watered  by  Mr.  Chandler,  and  the  baneful  fruitage  coming  forth 
in  its  season.  That  their  attitude  should  be  watchful  and  sus- 
picious was  not  wrong,  unless  the  right  of  self-protection  and 
defense  is  denied  them.  Mr.  Pugh,  with  every  man  in  the 
South,  expects  like  results,  in  aggravated  form,  from  the  election 
bill.  If  he  cannot,  as  a  senator,  express  these  apprehensions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  giving  to  Mr.  Chandler  a  pretext 
for  advocating  a  renewal  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  that  Mr.  Pugh 
deprecates,  the  times  are  strangely  out  of  joint. 

As  Mr.  Chandler  knows  the  unthinking  and  passionate  readi- 
ness of  the  Negroes  to  be  excited  into  violence  on  any  occasion 
when  they  find  a  leadership  that  is  supposed  to  be  powerful, 
and  the  race  instinct  which  leads  them  to  demand  a  forced  posi- 
tion in  political  and  social  matters  above  anything  that  any  white 
community,  North  or  South,  will  accord  to  them,  "  the  wish  is 
only  father  to  the  thought "  when  he  points  out  to  them  how 
they  can  deal  with  the  southern  people — not  the  northern — in 
the  conflicts  that  he  pretends  to  wish  to  prevent  through  the  en- 
forced subordination  of  the  white  race.  His  plea  for  Negro  in- 
surrection is  simply  horrible.     It  is  as  follows : 

"Let  no  deluded  southerner  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  southern 
blacks  who  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  the  ballot  will 
surrender  those  inestimable  blessings.  They  longed  for  freedom  when  the 
law  made  them  slaves  and  when  the  Constitution  riveted  their  shackles. 
To  attain  freedom  they  endured,  suffered,  were  fugitives,  starved,  and 
died,  when  all  the  world  except  a  little  handful  was  hostile  to  their  striv- 
ings ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  race  became  free  Americans.  Their 
ballots  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  Constitution  says  they  may  cast  them. 
Their  guns  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  Constitution  Bays  they  may  keep 
and  bear  them.  What  is  there  in  human  nature  under  a  black  skin  v.  liich 
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will  lead  the  race  to  abase  itself  before  its  former  masters  ;  to  throw  away 
its  ballots  and  its  guns  and  prove  itself  undeserving-  of  the  God-given 
rights  which  have  come  to  it  out  of  so  much  tribulation  and  by  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  first-born  of  so  many  northern  hearths  and  homes  ?  Since 
the  war,  the  blacks  of  the  South,  as  a  whole,  have  improved  faster  than 
the  whites,  in  property,  in  culture,  and  in  all  the  qualities  of  manhood. 
Will  their  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  their  editors  and  writers,  their  teachers 
of  all  kinds,  the  intellectually  strong  men  and  women  among  them,  allow 
the  race  to  surrender  one  jot  of  their  civil  and  political  rights?  Formerly 
their  blood  was  freely  shed  in  protest  against  the  Constitution  of  their 
country  which  made  them  slaves;  now  it  is  shed  in  vindication  of  the 
Constitution  which  makes  them  freemen  and  voters.  Many  rivers  of  blood 
will  have  to  flow  before  the  colored  voters  will  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  at  the  South,  and  stay  away  from  the  polls  when  newly 
opened  to  them  by  a  national  election  law  enacted  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.1' 

No  one  can  mistake  this  invocation  of  violence,  or  can  doubt 
that  the  Negro  clergy  are  urged  to  preach  a  crusade  of  blood. 
Thus  Mr.  Chandler  will  verify  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Pugh, 
if  he  can  incite  the  Negroes  of  the  South  to  follow  his  desperate 
advice  to  them. 

In  casting  about  to  find  the  people  of  the  future  who  will  aid 
him  in  maintaining  for  the  Negro  race  in  the  South  the  supremacy 
which  he  would  deny  to  them  in  New  Hampshire,  if  they  com- 
prised the  majority  there,  Mr.  Chandler  despairs  of  two  classes 
— the  young  Democracy  of  the  South,  and  the  commercial  classes 
of  the  North.     He  says,  in  his  article  in  the  Forum  : 

"The  young  Democrats  of  the  South  are  taught  that  false  counting  and 
political  murders  are  justifiable  to  prevent  Republican  rule  through  the 
Negro  vote.  Southern  breezes  still  bring  to  northern  ears  the  groans  of 
suffering  black  men  who  were  once  slaves;  to  whom,  in  the  throes  of  a 
civil  war,  the  nation  gave  freedom,  and  later  the  ballot,  and  who  are  now 
whipped,  maimed,  and  murdered  because  they  try  to  preserve  and  grate- 
fully to  use  their  liberty  and  their  suffrage  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
deliverers  and  friends.  As  in  the  days  of  slavery,  southern  trade  is  precious 
to  northern  merchants.  Cincinnati  sells  her  honor  and  her  humanity  for 
southern  commerce.  Democratic  politicians  at  the  South,  and  as  far  north 
as  Washington,  freely  boast  that  in  their  now  open  proclamation  of  the 
nullification  of  a  part  of  the  national  Constitution  they  will  receive  the 
universal  support  of  the  northern  Democracy,  and  that  enough  Republicans 
who  fear  business  disturbances  and  the  loss  of  trade  will  abandon  their 
party  and  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  southern  Republican  suffrage  to 
make  the  passage  of  national  election  laws  impossible,  to  make  the  next 
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House  of  Representatives  Democratic,  and  to  elect  a  Democratic  president 
in  1892.  If  these  southern  Democrats  are  right,  the  country  might  as  well 
know  it  now  as  later.  The  Republicans  control  the  two  houses  of 
Congress, *and  the  President  is  an  honored  and  true  Republican.  Do  we 
dare  to  debase  our  manhood  before  southern  threats,  to  surrender  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  to  abandon  the  southern  Republicans?  All  this  we 
do  if,  after  Senator  Pugh's  threats  of  bloodshed,  we  pass  no  law  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  for  fair  and  free  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress." 

That  so  great  and  brave  a  people  as  those  of  the  South 
should  teach  their  children  to  perpetrate  fraud  and  commit 
murder  upon  innocent  men  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  power, 
or  even  to  save  their  liberties  and  homes  and  the  purity  of  their 
race,  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  history  in  the  past.  They 
have  never  degraded  themselves  by  such  cowardly  subterfuges, 
and  will  never  do  so.  Nor  is  it  true,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that 
the  people  of  Cincinnati,  or  of  the  West,  have  sold  their  honor 
or  humanity  for  southern  commerce.  This  bold  libel  is  intended 
as  a  scourge,  such  as  the  Negroes  so  freely  use  upon  one  another, 
to  drive  men  into  the  ruin  of  commercial  prosperity  for  the  sake 
of  adding  to  the  political  power  and  significance  of  men  like 
Mr.  Chandler.  Seeing  that  commercial  men  have  the  sagacity 
to  understand  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  public  tran- 
quillity, and  the  honor  to  spurn  them,  he  vainly  turns  to  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  South. 

That  so  honorable  and  just  a  body  of  men  should  have  been 
subject  to  such  a  misconception  would  be  very  sad,  if  it  were 
not  utterly  ridiculous.  In  the  South,  they  compose  the  great 
body  of  the  land-owners  and  white  farmers.  If  they  need  the 
guardianship  which  Mr.  Chandler  offers  them  for  the  protection 
of  their  ballots,  it  is  the  only  part  of  his  sympathy,  wisdom,  or 
strength  that  they  have  ever  found  serviceable.  That  Mr. 
Chandler  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  recruiting 
office  during  the  battle,  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  caused  by  the 
alleged  desertion  of  the  Cincinnati  merchants,  who  sell  honor  and 
humanity  for  southern  commerce,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
uncertain  a  contingent  to  recruit  from  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
of  the  South,  shows  that  his  campaign  of  violence  and  insurrec- 
tion is  closed  before  his  army  reaches  the  field.     This  is  what  he 
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says  about  the  Farmers'  Alliance.     It  deserves  to  be  studied  for 
its  originality : 

"  The  Farmers'  Alliances  intend  to  take  part  in  the  elections  of  congress- 
men. They  say  they  wish  national  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing class.  It  is  their  privilege  to  try  to  elect  their  candidates  for  Congress. 
The  Republican  Party  at  the  North  is  likely  to  suffer  the  loss  of  congress- 
men through  the  candidacy  of  the  nominees  of  the  Farmers'  Alliances. 
The  Democratic  Party  at  the  South  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  any  losses 
of  congressmen,  because  violent,  criminal  means,  even  murder,  are  to  be 
unscrupulously  used  to  save  the  Democracy  from  defeat." 

The  few  farmers  in  the  South  who  are  not  Alliance  men,  and 
the  small  percentage  of  people  who,  not  being  farmers,  are  not 
admitted  to  Alliance  membership,  would  have  a  heavy  under- 
taking should  they  attempt  to  control  the  ballots  of  the  Alliance, 
and  also  those  of  the  Negroes.  Mr.  Chandler  overrates  the 
strength  of  the  politicians,  and  overestimates  the  weakness  and 
cowardice  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  South,  when  he 
deludes  himself  with  such  arguments  and  appeals.  He  should 
at  least  remember  that,  in  the  white  race  of  the  South,  he  will 
not  find  men  who  need  him  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  them. 

Mr.  Chandler's  plea  for  a  "sentiment  of  indignation"  at  the 
North,  which  shall  "  at  last  resemble  that  northern  uprising  of 
former  days,"  is  based  on  the  false  statement  that  "southern 
Democrats  like  Senator  Pugh  openly  proclaim  that  national  laws, 
constitutionally  enacted,  are  to  be  resisted  at  the  South  unto 
bloodshed."  That  statement  will  not  find  one  intelligent  man  in 
the  United  States  to  give  it  credence. 

Mr.  Pugh  does  not  need  assistance  in  defending  himself 
against  any  injustice  that  he  may  think  requires  a  response  f«rom 
him ;  this  article  is  written  without  his  previous  knowledge,  to 
answer,  as  far  as  need  be,  a  great  wrong  and  injustice  done  to 
him  and  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

John  T.  Morgan. 
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The  wastefulness  of  both  capital  and  energy  and  the  unnec- 
essary costliness  of  accomplishing  very  simple  ends,  so  charac- 
teristically peculiar  to  American  institutions,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  manifestations  which  are  observed  in  tracing 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  insolvency  of  railways  in 
the  United  States. 

Between  1823  and  1850,  the  denser  centres  of  population  in 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  connected 
by  rail  under  a  financial  system  which  provided  for  primary  con- 
struction by  actual  subscriptions  and  contributions  in  cash  to 
capital  stock.  Since  1850,  the  building  of  lines,  at  first  in  part 
and  finally  almost  exclusively,  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  basis 
of  bonded  indebtedness  for  primary  construction.  It  is  approx- 
imately correct  to  say  that  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  on  the  many 
lines  of  rail  west  of  the  Mississippi,  represent  in  par  value  the 
average  cash  investment  which  originally  brought  those  trans- 
portation instruments  into  existence,  and  that  the  junior  mort- 
gages and  stock  represent  in  part  a  capitalization  of  the  antici- 
pated future  development  of  the  country  and  of  the  profits  of  the 
projectors.  It  can  also  be  said  that,  as  the  actual  market  value 
which  these  junior  liens  and  stock  realized  was  often  but  a  small 
percentage  of  their  par  value,  the  profits  of  the  projectors  were, 
in  many  instances,  no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  risks  of 
the  enterprise. 

While  the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original  projectors  and 
constructors,  the  amount  of  the  capitalization  and  its  subdivision 
are  matters  of  no  consequence.  When,  however,  through  sales 
and  transfers  of  the  securities  to  third  parties,  the  management  of 
the  road  passes  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  holders  of 
stock,  the  effect  of  the  capitalization  which  makes  its  par  value 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  representative  value  originally  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise,  is  soon  felt.     The  result  lias  been  that, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  transcontinental  lines  subsidized  by 
Congress,  almost  all  the  railways  constructed  and  operated  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  Kiver  have,  for  a  generation,  been  managed 
by  the  holders  of  securities  which  represented  little  or  no  value 
in  actual  construction,  and  upon  which  the  railway  could  not 
pay  interest  or  dividends.  Thus  the  seeds  of  that  insolvency 
were  planted  which  since  1873  have  produced  such  a  bountiful 
crop  of  defaulted  railway  securities. 

The  great  development  of  the  country,  upon  which,  as  a 
moral  justification,  the  issue  of  junior  liens  was  predicated,  did 
not  in  many  instances  come  to  pass  as  rapidly  as  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  in  rare  cases,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  where 
such  development  took  place,  the  actual  increase  in  the  values 
of  railway  properties  did  not  correspond  with  the  increasing 
values  of  the  great  trunk  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  hav- 
ing their  termini  in  such  centres  of  population  as  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul. 

This  is  readily  accounted  for.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
price  of  urban  real  property  has  in  itself  exerted,  in  recent  years, 
a  deterring  influence  upon  railway  building  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Terminal  facilities  have  become  so  expensive  that  their 
possession  virtually  gives  to  established  lines  a  monopoly  of  the 
business,  and  their  costliness  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
construction  of  additional  lines  to  great  cities  where  the  existing 
facilities  already  suffice  to  handle  the  business.  The  history 
of  the  West  Shore  enterprise  is  an  instructive  illustration  of 
how  difficult  it  is  to  build  new  through  lines  in  and  to  great 
centres  of  population,  and  of  how  illusory  are  all  engineers' 
computations  of  cost  which  leave  out  of  sight  the  expense  of 
terminal  facilities  such  as  are  possessed  by  the  older  lines.  In 
the  newer  territory  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  where,  as  a 
rule,  the  railway  ante-dates  the  town  and  the  city,  the  terminal 
facilities  are  acquired  at  little  above  the  price  of  prairie  land. 
When  the  town  grows  up,  the  railway  station  finds  itself  in  the 
centre  of  population  of  the  district,  and  thus,  by  its  own  exist- 
ence, largely  creates  the  added  value  of  the  property.  In  the 
West,  therefore,  independently  of  the  profitableness  of  the  rail- 
way as  a  commercial  organism,  and  of  its  capacity,  after  con- 
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struction,  to  earn  interest  upon  any  fair  capitalization,  the  col- 
lateral profit  arising  from  town-site  real-estate  operations  has 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  railway  building. 

When  the  anticipated  development  came,  and  the  feeding 
ground  for  the  earnings  of  the  railway  was  supplied,  additional 
participants  came  simultaneously  to  the  feast,  in  the  shape  of 
rival  lines,  whose  presence  contributed  wofully  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  projectors  and  investors  in  the  securities  of 
the  original  road. 

Eailway  construction  is  generally  undertaken  when  there  is 
considerable  activity  in  the  money  market,  and  when  capital 
commands  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  securities  issued  at  such 
a  time,  in  so  far  as  they  are  liens,  promise  the  payment  of  this 
hio-h  average  rate  of  interest.  While  the  line  is  under  construe- 
tion,  interest  is  generally  paid  out  of  money  raised  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  capital  which  should  go  into  the  road  is  thereby 
diminished,  but  the  credit  of  the  company  during  building  is 
maintained.  After  the  railway  is  nominally  finished,  and  partic- 
ularly during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  operation,  when 
many  parts  of  it  should  be  renewed,  and  when  its  road-bed  and 
rolling  stock  should  receive  the  benefit  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  earnings,  the  road,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  its  creditors,  is  pinched  and  starved  as  to 
necessary  betterment.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  line's 
deterioration  is  such  that  there  is  little  earning  capacity  left,  and 
this  condition  continues  until  the  volume  of  the  floating  debt  is 
so  great  that  the  road  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or 
be  dismembered  by  sales  under  judgments.  When  accumulat- 
ing debt  does  not  produce  the  catastrophe,  other  causes  do. 
Legislative  inquiries  within  the  States  through  which  the  line  is 
operated,  and  mandatory  demands  on  the  part  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  keep  the  road  in  better  order,  must  be  answered  and 
complied  with.  A  year  or  two  of  bad  crops  intervening,  the 
insolvency  which  was  planted  in  its  very  organization  by  the 
system  of  construction  becomes  open  and  declared. 

The  junior  liens  are  the  first  on  which  default  is  made.  Usu- 
ally money  enough  is  earned  to  pay  interest  upon  the  original 
cost  of  construction,  represented  by  the  first  lien.     Cases  are  rare, 
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even  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  over-competition  and 
successive  bad  crops,  where  there  is  not  a  surplus,  over  mere 
operating  expenses,  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  some  interest,  if 
not  the  whole,  for  the  first  lien.  Upon  default  in  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  junior  lien,  its  trustee  institutes  proceedings  to 
foreclose ;  and  the  curious  result  is  then  brought  about  that,  in- 
stead of  a  sale  under  foreclosure,  followed  by  a  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  and  a  fresh  start  by  the  purchaser  with  a  smaller 
capital,  a  reorganization  of  the  railway  takes  place,  which  differs 
wholly  from  that  wliich  occurs  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  insolv- 
ency, and  is  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter  in  social  studies. 

AVhen  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  whose  stock  in  trade  or 
whose  property  is  subject  to  mortgages,  becomes  insolvent,  the 
mortgagee  forecloses  his  lien,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
those  who  may  come  behind  him,  sells  out  the  property  at  the 
best  price  it  will  fetch,  pays  himself  out  of  the  proceeds,  in  part 
or  in  full,  and,  if  a  surplus  remains  (which  is  rarely  the  case), 
turns  it  into  court  to  be  distributed  among  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. In  practice,  this  simple  process  of  foreclosure  has  been 
found,  with  reference  to  railway  enterprises,  to  be  destructive  of 
vast  pecuniary  interests,  harsh  to  junior  lienors,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  public  right  to  have  a  highway  continuously  operated. 
Those  who  are  subordinate  to  the  first  lien  have  opposed  it 
bitterly,  since  they  earnestly  believe  their  expectations  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  vested  interest,  which  should  not  be  interfered 
with  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  bear  some  sacrifices  for  the 
realization  of  those  expectations.  Almost  endless  and  titanic 
litigations  have  been  the  result.  Courts  have  leaned  against  the 
strict  forfeiture  of  equities  of  redemption  forever  cutting  off 
such  contingent  but  vast  pecuniary  interests.  An  unwritten  law 
of  adjustment,  depending  neither  upon  statutory  sanction  nor 
upon  direct  acknowledgment  in  the  opinions  of  courts,  has  come 
into  existence,  based  on  the  recognition  of  what  may  be  called 
an  ethical  patriotic  sentiment — that  it  is  a  hardship  to  disappoint 
expectations  resting  upon  the  faith  of  the  development  of  our 
common  country.  The  absolute  right  of  foreclosure,  while  ad- 
mitted in  theory,  is  made  so  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  prac- 
tice that  it  amounts  almost  to  a  denial  of  a  contract  obligation 
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of  the  railway  mortgageors.  Therefore,  there  is  a  semi-enforced 
acquiescence  by  first  mortgagees  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
junior  lienors  and  stockholders  exhibit  any  willingness  to  place, 
by  assessment  on  their  own  holdings,  the  property  in  proper 
repair  and  efficient  condition;  adding  thereby  to  the  security 
of  the  first  lien,  and  either  paying  or  funding  the  defaulted  in- 
terest on  prior  liens.  Thus,  with  additional  capitalization,  they 
now  start  afresh  on  a  new  career  of  drawing  drafts  upon  the 
future,  based  on  the  expectancy  that  at  some  other  time,  a  little 
farther  removed  than  that  which  proved  illusory  in  the  past,  the 
junior  liens  and  the  stock  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  non- 
interest-paying  and  non-dividend-paying  condition.  The  ma- 
chinery of  this  adjustment,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not 
recognized  by  the  law,  and  therefore  is  not  regulated  by  it,  is 
extremely  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  process  is  about  as  follows :  The  trustee  of  the  defaulted 
mortgage  commences  an  action  to  foreclose  in  a  court  of  equity. 
As  a  rule,  a  United  States  court  is  chosen  as  the  forum,  inas- 
much as  the  trustee  is  usually  a  trust  company  situated  in  one 
of  the  eastern  States,  and  therefore  can  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  courts  against  a  western  debtor,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  its  rights  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  This 
effort  to  obtain  a  receivership,  which  means  the  temporary  control 
of  the  whole  railway,  generally  results  in  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween different  interests,  either  to  secure  or  to  maintain  the  man- 
agement through  the  receivership.  The  determination  of 
whether  a  receivership  is  to  be  had,  and  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  be  such  receivers,  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  single  judge.  This 
class  of  cases  gives  to  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States,  by 
transferring  to  them  the  management  and  operation  of  vast  rail- 
way properties,  a  degree  of  responsibility  and  patronage  never 
originally  intended  to  be  placed  in  their  power.  The  receiver, 
being  theoretically  an  officer  of  the  court  appointing  him,  and 
responsible  to  it  for  the  mode  of  administration,  takes  his  orders 
(nominally  at  least)  from  the  court  of  his  appointment. 

The  opportunities  thus  presented  to  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
exercise  of  patronage,  the  reward  of  friends,  the  selection  of 
counsel  for  receivers,  the  appointment  of  masters,  and  the  man- 
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initiation  and  adjustment  of  large  pecuniary  interests,  are  in 
themselves  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  While  no  scandals  of 
any  magnitude  have  as  yet  arisen  from  this  power  of  appoint- 
ment, and  from  the  patronage  and  pecuniary  expenditure  inci- 
dent thereto,  it  is,  after  all,  a  modern,  and  indeed  a  much  more 
formidable,  form  of  judicial  property  administration  than  that 
which  corrupted  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  England  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  of  wards  in  chancery, 
and  which  required,  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  the 
enactment  of  drastic  statutory  measures  for  its  curtailment  and 
for  preventing  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  its  exercise.  In 
the  western  and  southwestern  districts  of  our  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  properties  larger  in  extent  and  in  pecuniary 
value  than  any  that  passed  under  the  control  of  the  English 
Courts  of  Chancery  between  1720  and  1820  in  the  administration 
of  the  estates  of  wards,  have  thus  passed  under  the  control  of 
circuit  judges  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  public,  and  the  government  of  the  States  through 
which  the  lines,  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  pass,  usu- 
ally regard  the  reign  of  receiverships  with  much  satisfaction. 
During  this  period — the  company  being  temporarily  relieved  from 
the  struggle  to  pay  interest  upon  its  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
the  receivers  being  taught  by  the  courts  that  their  first  duty  is 
to  put  the  property  in  efficient  repair — the  whole  net  earnings  be- 
come available  for  betterments ;  and  this  immediately  causes  a 
general  lifting  up  of  the  property  with  reference  to  its  condition 
of  service  ability,  in  the  greater  efficiencies  of  road-bed,  in  the 
acquisition  of  additional  rolling  stock,  and  in  better  station  ser- 
vice. So  that  bankruptcy,  far  from  being  injurious  to  and  de- 
structive of  the  property,  or  causing  it  to  run  into  decay  and  to 
become  comparatively  valueless,  as  in  almost  every  ordinary  con- 
dition of  insolvency,  produces  in  the  case  of  a  railway  the  ex- 
traordinary anomaly  of  increasing  its  efficiency  and  its  power  to 
perform  the  service  for  which  it  was  originally  constructed.  This 
result  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  issue  of  debit  certificates, 
authorized  by  the  courts,  and  made,  by  their  orders,  liens  prior 
to  every  other  claim  against  the  corporation,  except  taxes.  These 
receivers'  certificates  are  subsequently  either  funded  under  the  re- 
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organization  scheme  in  some  new  first  mortgage,  or  paid  oil,  when 
the  road  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  by  money 
provided  by  original  prior  lienors  for  that  purpose.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  first  mortgage  ofttimes  becomes,  in  fact,  a  second  mortgage. 

After  the  receivers  have  been  operating  the  property  for  some 
time,  and  while  the  proceedings  to  foreclose  are  advancing  with 
more  or  less  celerity  to  a  conclusion,  the  different  classes  of 
lienors  and  stockholders  have  an  opportunity  to  combine;  and 
here  again  an  extremely  expensive  and  wasteful  process  goes  on. 
Committees  are  formed  by  the  different  classes  of  bondholders. 
Some  of  these  committees  are  really  representative  in  character ; 
but  quite  as  often  they  are  self -constituted,  and  come  into  being 
merely  from  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  constituency  after 
their  formation. 

Assume  that  there  are  three  classes  of  liens  of  a  railway  in 
default — a  first  mortgage,  a  second  mortgage,  an  income  mort- 
gage, and,  behind  it  all,  the  stock.  Committees  are  organized  by 
the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  the  second  mortgage  bondholders, 
and  the  income  mortgage  bondholders ;  and  the  stockholders  are 
finally  driven  to  a  like  organization.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  if  each  of  the  different  interests  has  but 
one  committee  to  represent  it.  Inasmuch  as  many  bonds  on 
western  roads  are  held  abroad,  subsidiary  or  primary  committees 
are  also  frequently  formed  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Frankfort, 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  securities  held  in  these  centers 
of  finance.  As  already  observed,  many  of  these  committees  are 
self-constituted ;  others  actually  represent  a  constituency.  Some 
of  the  self-constituted  committees  eventually  become  representa- 
tive ;  some  of  them  never  do,  but  these  nevertheless  have  a  capa- 
city of  annoyance,  which  must  ultimately  be  recognized  by  a 
settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  possible  delays  and 
further  litigation  in  relation  to  the  road.  Inasmuch  as  interest 
upon  the  defaulted  bonds  accumulates  during  the  receivership, 
while  the  road  is  improved  during  that  period,  the  stock  is 
invited  to  a  participation  in  a  reorganization,  and  is  required,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  pay  an  assessment  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
dollars  a  share,  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  first,  payment  of 
back  interest  on  the  first  lien ;   secondly,  an  additional  fund   for 
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betterments  after  the  road  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver ;  and,  thirdly,  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  junior  lienors  are  generally  content  that 
they  have  not  been  cut  off  by  the  prior  lien;  are  willing  to 
waive  their  back  interest  and  to  take  new  bonds  for  their  former 
ones ;  and,  if  they  are  not  required  to  pay  an  assessment,  regard 
themselves  as  having  safely  escaped  the  danger  of  foreclosure  on 
simply  receiving  new  pieces  of  paper  for  those  they  formerly 
held,  and  a  nominal  increase  of  the  principal  sum  to  which  they 
may  regard  themselves  as  being  ultimately  entitled.  Additional 
securities  are  issued  to  represent  receivers'  certificates,  if  there 
are  any,  and  to  provide  for  the  outlays  of  committees  and  the 
expenses  of  the  operations  of  a  guarantee  syndicate  to  take  at  a 
fixed  price  the  securities  to  be  issued;  so  that  all  parties  in 
interest  may  feel  confident  that  the  money  necessary  to  take  the 
road  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiver  will  be  furnished.  All 
this  produces  the  further  anomaly  in  the  history  of  insolvent  rail- 
ways that,  instead  of  emerging  from  its  condition  of  insolvency 
with  a  lower  capitalization,  as  it  normally  should,  by  reason  of 
its  not  having  paid  interest  upon  the  original  capitalization,  the 
railway  is  reorganized  with  a  higher  capitalization,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  with  less  capacity  to  pay  interest  upon  its 
issues  of  securities.  Strange  and  apparently  absurd  as  this 
anomaly  appears  when  thus  stated,  and  therefore  unworkable  as 
such  a  scheme  may  appear  in  practice,  the  apparent  absurdity  is 
explained  and  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  made  clear  on 
taking  into  account  what  has  happened  since  1872  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  interest.  Since  that  period,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est upon  prime  securities  has  fallen  from  seven  to  four  per  cent. 
This  condition  has  aided  and  fostered  this  method  of  railway 
reorganization,  and  the  wastefulness  of  its  procedure  is  largely 
hidden  by  this  decline  of  interest.  A  railway  capitalized,  say,  at 
§50,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  represented  by  its  bonded 
indebtedness  (running  at  a  seven-per-cent.  rate-  of  interest)  and 
$25,000,000  by  its  stock,  is  called  upon  to  pay  $1,750,000  a  year 
to  meet  its  interest  account.  Becoming  unable  to  do  this,  it 
passes  through  conditions  of  receiverships,  committees,  sale,  and 
readjustment.     If  it  emerges  from  all  this  with  a  bonded  in- 
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debtedness  of  $30,000,000,  bearing  an  average  rate  of  interest  of 
five  per  cent.,  it  not  only  saves  $250,000  annually  in  fixed 
charges,  but  also,  by  the  issue  of  new  securities  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000,000,  supplies  the  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
readjustment,  betterments,  and  the  payment  of  back  interest. 

Another  tendency  which  has  facilitated  modern  reorganiza- 
tion on  the  lines  upon  which  it  has  proceeded,  has  been  the 
desire  of  investors  to  obtain  a  security  having  a  long  time  to  run, 
instead  of  a  short  time.  The  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  has  proceeded  at  so  rapid  a  pace — 
although  from  decade  to  decade  financial  crises  of  greater  or  less 
severity  have  intervened — and  there  has  been  so  steady  a  growth 
of  wealth  and  capital,  that  an  eighty-year  or  one-hundred-year 
bond,  forming  part  of  an  excessive  indebtedness  which  the  rail- 
way is  confessedly  unable  to  meet,  runs  for  a  period  of  time  so 
remote  that  the  expectation  is  not  ill  founded  that,  long  before 
the  period  of  its  maturity,  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  country 
on  values  will  have  overtaken  and  passed  that  of  the  excessive 
capitalization. 

When  a  time  of  stationary  interest  shall  have  arrived  (and 
surely  interest  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things  continue  to  de- 
crease at  the  pace  at  which  it  has  declined  since  1872 — from 
seven  to  four  per  cent. — because  that  soon  would  make  it  equiv- 
alent to  almost  no  interest  at  all),  this  method  of  reorganization 
which  has  been  adopted  since  1873  will  become  impossible.  The 
enormous  expensiveness  of  receiverships,  the  fees  of  large  num- 
bers of  committees  and  their  counsel,  the  adjustment,  by  heavy 
payments,  for  services  of  all  sorts  during  the  process  of  reorgan- 
ization, will  be  a  burden  too  onerous  to  be  borne,  when  it  can- 
not be  either  hidden  or  counterbalanced  by  a  drooping  rate  of 
interest. 

Obviously  there  is  a  method  by  which  existing  solvent  corpo- 
rations may  avail  themselves  of  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
without  this  process  of  receiverships  and  reorganization;  namely, 
by  awaiting  the  time  when  their  old  mortgages  become  due  and 
refunding  them  at  the  lower  rate  of  four,  four  and  a  half,  and 
five  per  cent.,  or  by  offering  a  longer  bond  at  the  lower  rate  of 
interest  in  exchange  for  tlir  unmatured  shorter  bond  with  the 
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higher  rate  of  interest.  Both  of  these  processes  have  been  and 
are  being  regularly  carried  on  successfully  by  entirely  solvent 
and  well-established  railway  corporations. 

In  many  States,  more  especially  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  false  capitalization  of  rail- 
ways have  been  wholly  misunderstood  by  their  people,  and  there- 
fore by  their  legislators.  Laws  retaliatory,  instead  of  repressive 
in  their  nature,  have  been  enacted;  and  the  courts,  influenced 
unconsciously  somewhat  by  popular  opinion,  have  rendered  de- 
cisions of  a  confiscatory  tendency,  which  neither  punish  the 
offending  parties  nor  right  any  wrongs,  but  which  simply  add 
to  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  confiding  purchasers 
of  railway  securities  in  the  eastern  markets,  who  in  all  probabil- 
ity acted  in  entire  good  faith  in  making  their  purchases.  The 
erroneous  impression  seems  generally  to  prevail  in  those  parts 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  amount  of  railway  capitalization 
has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  amount  of  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger charges ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  but  a  remote, 
and  in  many  cases  a  scarcely  appreciable,  influence.  Those 
charges  are  dependent  upon  other  conditions  and  influences; 
more  particularly  upon  the  proximity  of  water  ways,  the  more 
or  less  successful  maintenance  of  competition,  and  the  rates  from 
and  to  markets  through  other  States  and  Territories  and  even  in 
foreign  countries.  All  of  these  causes  are  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  capital  account  of  the  railwa}^.  Such 
legislation  is  based  on  the  idea  that,  by  the  excessive  capitaliza- 
tion, some  wrong  is  done  to  the  community  through  which  the 
railway  runs.  This  is  not  so.  The  wrong  done  is  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  who  are  somehow  or  other  mis- 
led into  the  belief  that  the  printed  values  have  some  correspond- 
ence to  the  actual  values.  Many  things  are  done  in  the  world  of 
finance  which  it  is  entirely  proper  to  prevent  before  they  are 
accomplished,  but  which  it  is  entirely  improper  to  punish  after 
the  acts  have  been  committed,  if  there  were  no  law  prohibiting 
them.  A  legislative  body  composed  of  wise  legislators,  would 
seek  to  repress,  or  at  least  to  limit  and  control,  artificial  capital- 
ization ;  but  a  community  which  fails  to  do  so  by  the  exercise 
of  the  necessary  foresight  in  the  law  authorizing  corporations  of 
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any  character  to  be  formed,  and  which  indirectly  obtains  a 
benefit  by  the  wrong-doing,  lias  lost  the  right  to  punish  for  past 
offenses  of  that  character.  That  would  be  simply  visiting  its 
own  want  of  intelligence  or  foresight  upon  entirely  innocent 
third  parties,  or,  if  the  securities  are  still  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  originally  issued  them,  upon  parties  who  offended  no  then- 
existing  law  or  public  policy. 

Therefore,  the  usual  phrase,  u  to  press  water  out  of  the  secu- 
rities," used  as  an  excuse  for  that  kind  of  legislation,  is  met  by 
the  answer  that  the  right  to  press  water  out  of  securities  does  not 
exist  in  a  community  that  has  failed  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
pump.  Indeed,  but  for  the  "  water  "  to  float  the  enterprise,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  railway,  or  at  all  events  none  in 
anticipation  of  a  population  which  would  ultimately  make  it  pay. 

A  grave  wrong  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  stock-watering ; 
but  the  responsibility  for  this  wrong  does  not  lie  exclusively  at 
the  door  of  the  individuals  who  profit  thereby.  A  community 
that  permits  it,  and  that  thus  obtains  an  early  development  of  its 
territory  by  the  construction  of  roads  which  are  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  profit  that  false  capitalization  holds  out,  is  equally 
guilty  in  obtaining  its  proportion  of  the  advantage  of  the 
wrong-doing,  and  should  not  complain  of  its  partner  in  the 
wrong.  False  capitalization  results  from  the  absence  of  a  limita- 
tion to  the  field,  and  this  form  of  fraud  is  the  certain,  if  not  the 
only,  source  of  profit  in  constructing  railroads  ahead  of  time. 

In  the  absence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  State  to  the  railway 
corporation  for  the  possession  of  a  field  which  is  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  a  rival  line,  for  say  ten  or  twenty  years,  it  is  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  the  State  has  any  natural  right  to 
regulate  the  financial  operations  of  railway  companies  which 
are  left  to  merciless  competition  when  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  commonwealth  might  make  a  line  built  ahead  of  time  a 
profitable  enterprise.  Excessive  capitalization  would,  in  the 
absence  of  a  guarantee  of  a  field,  appear  to  furnish  almost  the 
only  profit  which  the  projectors  can  hope  to  gain  by  their  enter- 
prise. In  every  European  country  where  the  right  to  regulate 
the  financial  administration  of  railways  has  been  exercised,  a 
new  railway  desiring  to  compete   for  business   within  the  field 
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of  an  already -occupied  territory  must  justify  its  existence  upon 
grounds  other  than  the  mere  desire  to  divide  profits  with  an 
already-existing  and  adequate  instrumentality;  and  it  will  not 
be  authorized  to  enter  the  already-occupied  field  unless  it  has 
a  sound  public  reason  and  demand  to  justify  it  which  the  ex- 
isting line  cannot  adequately  meet  and  supply. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  happy  faculty  of  de- 
luding themselves  with  the  idea  that  their  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  inexpensive.  They  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  and  the  executive  and  legislative  offices  of 
the  country,  cost  less  in  actual  salaries  than  officers  performing 
corresponding  functions  in  Europe.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the 
fact  that  members  of  Parliament  are  paid  only  for  committee 
services,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  England  pays  vastly  more  for 
the  performance  of  judicial  and  executive  services  than  is  paid 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  although  contemporaneous 
development  of  wealth  and  accumulation  of  property  are  more 
rapid  and  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and  a 
like  sum  of  money  represents  in  the  older  country  a  very  con- 
siderably greater  purchasing  power.  But  what  is  lost  sight  of  in 
this  boast,  is  the  enormously  wasteful  and  expensive  machinery 
of  elections  which  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with  American 
office-seeking ;  the  cost  of  which,  added  to  that  arising  from  the 
waste  and  corruption  of  inefficient  and  party  service  and  to  the 
expense  of  our  ostensible  official  organism,  makes  the  whole 
outlay  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  many  times  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  like  services  in  other  countries.  So  that, 
while  there  is  a  seeming  saving,  there  is  in  fact  a  frightful  waste, 
which  must  always  exist  when  the  actual  machinery  of  domina- 
tion, which  ultimately  produces  the  result,  is  hidden  and  irre- 
sponsible, and  when  therefore  the  ostensible  but  merely  nominal 
domination,  or  captaincy,  is  cheaper  and  inefficient.  It  is  so 
with  our  railways ;  they  are  built  and  officered  more  cheaply 
than  roads  in  other  countries,  but  the  concomitant  expenses  and 
wastefulness  of  the  system  are  comparatively  so  large  that  they 
far  outweigh  the  seeming  economies  of  the  American  method. 
The  building  of  a  railway  through  a  new  territory  is  undertaken 
upon  the  basis  of  an  actual  cost,  including  its  equipment,  of  from 
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$12,000  to  §20,000  a  mile.  At  that  outlay  a  road  is  created  that 
is  merely  temporary,  scarcely  graded,  and  never  ballasted,  and 
which  requires  in  less  than  five  years  almost  a  complete  rebuild- 
ing. While  this  process  is  going  on,  an  interest  account  accu- 
mulates against  the  property,  upon  a  nominal  capital  not  really, 
put  into  the  road,  which  must  financially  wreck  it  except  under 
conditions  of  such  extraordinary  prosperity  as  cannot  be  looked 
forward  to  by  any  one  having  a  rational  sense  of  probabilities. 
The  consequences  are  an  insolvency  which  costs  the  property  a 
substantial  percentage  upon  its  whole  value,  and  a  reorganization 
upon  the  basis  of  a  capitalization  which  should  originally  have 
gone  into  the  railway  by  way  of  construction,  and  which,  if  it 
had  done  so  by  honest  expenditure  on  permanent  way  and  roll- 
ing stock,  would  in  all  probability  have  made  it  a  profitable 
enterprise  from  the  start. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  far  western  railways  are  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings.  These  heavy  operat- 
ing expenses  arise  very  largely  from  the  inefficient  manner  in 
which  the  roads  are  constructed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
actual  capital  invested.  Hence  the  continuing  expensiveness  of 
cheap  construction,  and  the  wastefulness  of  a  method  of  proced- 
ure which  results  in  requiring  practically  a  physical  and  financial 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  line. 

All  extra-legal  methods  are  costly  and  expensive.  When 
society  has  crudely  to  construct  that  which  the  law  itself  should 
scientifically  organize,  and  when  the  law  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  society  (and  how  can  it  in  a  com- 
munity like  the  United  States,  where  the  law-maker  is  so  wofully 
lacking  in  scientific  knowledge  of  the  social  organism  for  which 
he  is  to  make  laws?),  the  substituted  social  machinery  becomes 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  expensive. 

In  England,  foreclosure  proceedings  of  the  corpus  itself  were 
permitted  only  during  the  infancy  of  railway  corporate  enter- 
prises. It  was  soon  discovered  there  that  these  great  arteries 
of  commerce  could  not  be  treated  upon  the  Bame  basis  as  an 
ordinary  factory  or  thread-and-needle  shop  which  had  become 
insolvent,  and  that  the  accommodations  which  are  made  outside 

of  the  law,  and  despite  the  law,  between  the  respective  interests 
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represented  in  the  railway,  must  be  imbedded  in  the  law  itself. 
Thereby  is  prevented  the  wastefulness  of  voluntarily  exercising 
such  accommodations  through  instrumentalities  more  or  less 
representative — sometimes  not  at  all  representative  —  into  the 
adjustments  of  which  all  kinds  of  sinister  influences  and  ex- 
travagant methods  creep,  perpetuating  themselves  there  to  the 
great  and  permanent  injury  of  the  pecuniary  interests  involved, 
and  to  the  damage  of  all  legitimate  investment.  Hence,  the 
American  railway  law  should  take  hold  of  and  follow,  in  some 
degree,  the  English  plan.  The  modern  railway  debentures  of 
England  are  liens  on  income  only,  and  not  on  the  body  or  corpus 
of  the  line,  and  therefore  in  the  American  sense  cannot  be  fore- 
closed. They  are  a  perpetual  charge,  and  recoverable  out  of  the 
property  only  if  the  property  earns  enough.  Strict  foreclosure  is 
now  unknown  under  the  EDglish  railway  law.  The  railway  de- 
bentures, therefore,  in  the  United  States,  should  in  time  partake 
of  the  same  character  under  the  law,  because  strict  foreclosure  of 
railway  mortgages  is  now  scarcely  ever  exercised  here,  and  has 
fallen  into  disuse  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  foreclosure 
proceedings.  These  proceedings  are  used  mainly  as  threats  to 
compel  the  stock  to  pay  assessments,  and  they  should  cease  to 
be  so  used.  The  law,  to  be  useful,  mast  take  note  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place,  provide  proper  forms  for  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  between  different  classes  of  lienors,  and 
regulate  the  whole  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  intervention  of  committees  and  receivers  and  to  mini- 
mize the  necessity  for  judicial  interference. 

First,  the  railway  mortgages  of  the  future  should  not  be  fore- 
closable  against  the  property  itself;  and,  secondly,  there  should 
be  a  progressive  devolution  of  the  control  of  the  property  from 
the  stock  to  junior  liens  and  from  junior  liens  to  first  liens,  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  the  insolvency.  For  instance,  should 
there  be  a  default  in  the  payment  of  an  income  mortgage,  and 
should  such  default  continue,  say,  six  months,  the  stock  should 
at  once  lose  its  right  to  manage  the  property,  and  the  income 
bondholders  should  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
management,  the  voting  powers  devolving  upon  them ;  in  other 
words,  there  should  be  a  complete  forfeiture  of  control  without 
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the  use  of  any  part  of  the  complicated  machinery  now  necessary 
for  so  simple  a  purpose,  and  this  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  default  and  the  language  of  the  statute. 

Should  a  default  take  place  in  a  higher  lien  than  the  income 
mortgage — say  the  second  mortgage — the  income  mortgage  in  its 
turn  should  immediately  lose  its  power  of  control,  and  an  imme- 
diate devolution  of  control  should  take  place,  by  operation  of  law, 
to  the  second  mortgage,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  should  have 
the  power  to  operate  the  property,  paying  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage  and  to  itself — if  earned — and  turning  the  balance  over 
to  those  behind  it  who  have  successively  lost  control  of  the  prop- 
erty. On  a  default  in  the  first  mortgage,  the  second  mortgage 
should  thereby  lose  control  of  the  property,  the  voting  power 
should  go  to  the  first  mortgage,  and  it,  in  its  turn,  should  take 
possession  of  the  property  for  purposes  of  management  and  con- 
trol, paying  itself  its  interest,  and  out  of  the  surplus  paying  the 
junior  charges  upon  the  property,  down  to  the  stock.  As  the 
property  develops  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  income 
becomes  thereby  greater,  devolutions  of  control  may  be  retaken 
successively  through  junior  liens  back  again  to  the  stock. 

This  is  the  inexpensive  normal  railway  reorganization,  if 
regulated  by  law;  but  it  is  not  as  yet  anywhere  in  operation. 
To  it  the  single  objection  can  be  made  that  a  devolution  back  to 
the  junior  liens  will  probably  never  occur,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  after  having  obtained  control,  will 
have  no  motive  to  earn  anything  beyond  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  interest;  that  whatever  surplus  is 
earned  will  probably  be  expended  in  large  salaries  and  extrava- 
gant management ;  and  that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  same  result 
will  probably  follow  that  has  in  the  past  overtaken  every  effort 
of  State  governments  to  compel  the  application  of  earnings  beyond 
dividends  of  ten  per  cent.,  to  which,  in  New  York  and  some  of 
the  eastern  States,  railways  were  originally  limited — a  limitation 
which,  by  artful  methods  of  stock-watering,  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration, and  other  means,  has  never  ostensibly  been  reached. 
The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  junior  lienors  and  stock- 
holders will  be  infinitely  more  alert  and  less  corruptible  than 
State  officials,  and  therefore  will  see  to  it  that  the  management 
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of  the  railways  in  which  they  have  a  remaining  contingent  inter- 
est is  properly  and  economically  conducted ;  holding  the  prior 
lienors  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  rigid  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  trust.  The  juniors  and  stockholders  would  in 
equity,  and  could  still  more  by  statute,  be  and  remain  cestuis  qui 
trust  of  the  prior  lienors,  with  power  to  hold  them  to  an  ac- 
countability should  the  trust  not  be  faithfully  administered. 

If  this  remedy  be  deemed  too  radical,  much  could  be  accom- 
plished if  at  all  times  a  bondholding  representation  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  boards  of  direction,  by  appointees  of  the 
trustees  of  the  mortgages.  A  railway  corporation  having,  say, 
$20,000,000  of  indebtedness,  of  which  the  first  mortgage  repre- 
sents $8,000,000,  and  two  junior  liens  $6,000,000  each,  should, 
in  its  board  of  direction,  give  to  the  first  mortgage  a  representa- 
tion, say,  of  three  members,  and  to  the  junior  liens  representa- 
tions of  one  or  two  each,  who,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  should  be  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  respective 
mortgages. 

Under  the  existing  wasteful  system,  the  management  pro- 
ceeds, so  long  as  it  can,  to  issue  bonds  upon  the  road  to  meet  a 
real  or  supposed  necessity  of  purchasing  branch  lines  and  feeders, 
or  of  guaranteeing  and  leasing  other  properties,  or  of  making  good 
losses  arising  from  punishing  rival  lines  by  destructive  war  of 
rates.  The  limitation  of  credit  is  the  limitation  of  bond  issues. 
A  railway,  by  the  law  of  its  being — if  it  has  an  independent  ex- 
istence— is  perpetually  reaching  out  and  extending  its  lines  in  a 
developing  country ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  borrows  so  long  as 
any  one  will  lend.  Until  an  insolvency  is  open  and  declared,  no 
note  of  warning  is  heard  or  received  by  the  creditors.  A  very 
conservative  and  beneficial  influence  could  be  exercised  upon 
the  railway  management  of  the  United  States,  if  in  perpet- 
uity the  holders  of  liens  should  have  an  advisory,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling, voice  in  their  boards  of  direction  and  executive  com- 
mittees. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  creditors  themselves  are 
not  in  all  respects  the  best  managers  of  a  property  like  a  rail- 
way, which  is  affected  with  a  public  use ;  and  they  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  the  exclusive  managers.  Their  management 
would  frequently  be  shortsighted  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  earning  interest,  without  much  regard  to  the  public 
duty  that  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  in  consideration  of  the 
franchise  conferred  upon  the  road;  and  therefore  any  sugges- 
tion to  give  the  exclusive  permanent  control  into  the  hands  of 
the  creditors  should  be  received  with  hesitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  conservative  influence  of 
the  creditor  class  of  these  corporate  properties  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial,  to  avert  insolvencies  and  avoid  reorganiza- 
tions of  a  kind  which  are  possible  only  while  interest  on  capital 
is  on  the  decline.  And  as  that  process  must  within  a  short 
period  of  time  be  either  arrested  or  seriously  diminished  in  its 
tendency,  American  financiers  and  legislators  must  confront  and 
solve  this  phase  of  the  railway  problem  by  some  methods  not 
heretofore  attempted. 

Simon  Sterne. 


THE   CHEISTIANITY   OF   THE   FUTUEE. 

Every  age  has  its  favorite  fashion,  its  popular  war  cry,  and 
its  significant  shibboleth.  The  war  cry  of  the  present  hour,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  war  cries — for  in  a  fermenting  time  there  are 
apt  to  be  more  than  one — is  development,  the  growing  of  one 
thing  oat  of  another.  But  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  development,  a  development  forward  and  a  devel- 
opment backward ;  the  one  meaning  progression  and  perfection- 
ation,  the  other  retrogression  and  deterioration.  Both  are  merely 
fashionable  phrases  for  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  growth ;  the 
one  of  growth  healthy  and  normal,  the  other  of  growth  abnor- 
mal and  diseased.  The  one  growth  may  aptly  be  compared  to 
a  sound  seed  cast  into  good  soil  in  favorable  season,  breathing 
a  good  atmosphere,  and  tended  by  a  good  gardener ;  the  other 
to  a  seed  equally  sound  but  cast  into  an  unkindly  soil,  braced 
by  no  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  tended  by  an  untrained  or 
intermeddling  gardener.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  devel- 
opment backward  to  which,  through  the  long  process  of  the 
ages,  Christianity  owes  the  shape  which  it  has  exhibited  in  the 
Christian  churches.  The  seed  was  too  good  for  the  soil;  the 
heavenly  came  down  to  the  earthly,  but  the  earthly  could  not 
comprehend  it;  the  plant  grew  rapidly,  it  could  not  lie  alto- 
gether dormant ;  but  when  it  shot  forth  its  luxuriant  leafage  and 
its  wide  waving  branches,  not  a  fragrant  blossom  and  a  mellow 
fruit,  but  petals  with  a  deadly  scent  and  apples  with  a  bitter 
juice  were  too  often  found  as  the  culmination  of  its  growth. 
That  this  simile  is  not  drawn  from  fancy  but  is  a  prominent  and 
a  dominant  fact,  church  history  largely  testifies;  and  we  may 
most  aptly  say,  looking  at  the  Christianity  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  churches,  that  it  exhibits  a  too-true  illustration 
of  the  consequences — to  use  our  Lord's  simile — of  throwing 
pearls  before  swine;  for  not  only  were  the  evangelical  pearls 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  brutish  instincts  of  the  brute,  but 
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the  innocent  persons,  not  brutish,  who  came  to  pick  tliem  up  and 
to  turn  them  to  their  proper  use,  were  chased  from  the  ground 
by  the  infuriated  animal  and  sent  to  grub  for  something  less  pre- 
cious in  the  wilderness.  But  this,  after  all,  was  only  an  accident 
of  the  true  growth.  The  good  seed  was  so  vital  in  its  virtue, 
and  was  scattered  abroad  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  that  it  could  / 
not  fail,  when  fairly  treated,  to  put  forth  its  miraculous  power, 
by  which  the  un weeded  garden  of  social  ethics  was  destined  to 
be  developed  into  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  delight.  If  the 
churches  of  the  past  failed  only  too  signally  in  their  attempts  to 
remodel  a  sinful  world  according  to  the  ideal  of  its  sinless 
founder,  it  was  a  blunder  or  a  crime  that  might  be  remedied ;  as 
indeed  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  all  crimes  and  all  blunders  to 
work  their  own  remedies.  The  fault  lay  in  the  clay,  not  in  the 
sculptor ;  and  there  was,  and  is  in  the  future,  ample  time  for  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  a  more  friendly  soil,  and  for  tending  it  with  a 
more  wise  culture. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  will  first  state,  as  far  as  possible  in 
chronological  order,  the  principal  corruptions  or  "  caricatures  of 
the  holiest "  which  the  backward  development  of  Christianity 
has  brought  to  view ;  and  then  we  shall,  from  the  contrast  of 
the  bad,  be  in  a  condition  to  shadow  forth  the  good  that  a  more 
worthy  treatment  of  the  heavenly  seed  may  in  the  near  future 
have  in  store  for  us. 

The  first  backward  development,  which  is  brought  out  with 
strong  accentuation  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  the  misgrowth 
of  liberty  into  license,  and  license  of  the  very  worst  kind;  as  if 
the  only  object  of  delivering  the  moral  man  from  the  artificial  re- 
strictions and  barren  formalism  of  "  ordinances  " — doy/iara,  as  St. 
Paul  calls  them — were  to  set  him  free  like  a  young  colt,  to  frisk 
and  plunge  about  in  all  sorts  of  unreasoned  extravagances.  Of 
course,  in  a  reasonable  being  like  man,  this  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  disorder  and  degradation;  for  the  removal  of  restrictions 
is  beneficial  only  when  it  clears  away  all  hinderances  to  free 
growth,  not  when  it  gives  free  rein  to  all  sorts  of  blind  and  un- 
calculated  impulses.  But,  though  this  debasing  element  did 
here  and  there  show  itself  even  under  the  eye  of  the  apostle, 
moral  dignity  and  moral  purity  were  so  stamped  on  the  features 
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and  attitude  of  Christianity  that  a  systematic  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  spirit  by  the  flesh,  in  the  shape  of  sensual  indul- 
gence and  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  could  not  largely 
prevail.     The  opposite  extreme,  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
flesh  altogether,  was  more  obvious ;  and  so  we  have  asceticism  in 
various  forms,  not  only  presenting  itself  in  the  very  earliest  ages 
to  apostolic  reprobation,  but  continued  through  long  centuries  to 
the  present  hour,  with  the   stamp  of  sacerdotal  authority,  and 
with  a  breath  here  and  there  of  morbid  public  opinion.     In  the 
New  Testament  the  flesh,  <rap%,  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  term 
to  designate  sin  generally ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  flesh 
has  no  rights,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  workman  to  deny 
the  right  of  his  tools  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order,  or  in  a 
rider  to  deny  the  right  of  his  horse  to  be  well  fed  and  well  cared 
for.     The  flesh  or  the  body  or  the  material  outside  of  a  man  has 
as  much  right  to  its  own  sound  condition  and  healthy  enjoyment 
as  a  good  house  has  to  a  sound  foundation,  or  a  good  picture  to 
a  sound   canvas.     But  of  course  every  hasty  fool  does  not  see 
this ;  so  the  newly-converted  sinner,  in  his  hurry  to  become  a 
saint,  thinks  that  he  can  eradicate  all  vice  at  a  stroke  by  retreat- 
ing from  every  field  where  a  temptation  to  sin  is  possible,  and  by 
abstaining  from  every  enjoyment  that  may  shoot  up  into  a  vice. 
Hence  asceticism  and  monkery,  which  look  very  pretty  in  the 
lives  of  a  certain  class  of  saints,  but  which  in  fact  are  only  a 
cheap  method  of  getting  freedom  from  certain  vices  at  a  bound, 
and  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  hero  by  refusing  to  fight  a 
battle.     For,  say  what  we  will,  abstinence  is  the  despair  of  virtue. 
I  abstain  because  I  am  too  weak  to  be  temperate ;  I  retreat  be- 
cause I  dare  not  face  the  adversary ;  I  commence  my  virtuous 
career  by  a  public  confession  of  the  most  unmanly  of  all  vices, 
namely,  cowardice.     No  doubt  it  is  wise  in  some  persons  in  some 
cases  to  play  the  coward;    and  self-sacrifice  and   self-denial   in 
some  exceptional  style,  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  may  be 
the  only  safety  to  a  man  for  whom  a  large  freedom  cannot  be 
claimed.    For  this  we  have  the  highest  authority  ;*  but  neither  our 
Lord  nor  his  apostles  ever  taught  that  the  abstinence  prescribed 
for  the  moral  diseases  of  the  few  was  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 

|*  Matthew,  v.  29. 
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of  health  for  the  many.  On  the  contrary,  even  drinking  at  mar- 
riage feasts  and  elsewhere  receives  a  sympathetic  recognition 
from  the  same  God-man  by  whom  the  sour  faces,  the  formal  fast- 
ings, and  the  severe  sabbatic  practice  of  the  pharisaic  respecta- 
bles was  condemned;  and  meats  and  drinks,  according  to  the 
great  apostle,  were  to'*  be  wisely  used  and  moderately  enjoyed, 
just  as  we  enjoy  the  universal  brightness  of  the  sun  and  the  uni- 
versal fragrance  of  the  flower.  Nevertheless,  asceticism  and 
monachism  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church,  and  will  pre- 
vail. Just  as  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  strong  caricature  of  a  marked 
face  than  a  good  likeness,  so  it  is  easier  to  make  a  special  culture 
of  a  pet  virtue  than  to  practice  a  general  harmony  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. Of  this  sort  of  caricature  development  of  Christian  sen- 
timent we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  case  of  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church  Highlanders,  who,  while 
they  will  sing  in  sacred  service  no  secular  hymns,  but  only  the 
Psalms  of  David — which  praise  the  Lord  with  drum  and  trum- 
pet and  organ,  and  even  in  the  dance  * — nothing  the  less  stiffly 
maintain  that  all  instrumental  music  in  churches  is  a  sin ;  and 
who  likewise,  while  they  denounce  the  smallest  amount  of  secu- 
lar talk  on  Sunday  as  a  gross  offense,  on  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week  indulge  freely  in  all  sorts  of  scandal  and  uncharitable 
talk,  as  a  point  of  peculiar  orthodoxy.  Verily,  verily,  we  may 
say,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  philosophers,  "  Nihil  est  tarn  absurdum 
quod  nonfecerit  aliquis  "  religiosorum. 

Closely  connected  with  the  abnegation  of  the  senses  repre- 
sented by  asceticism,  and  with  the  abnegation  of  society  repre- 
sented by  monachism,  is  the  abnegation  of  action  implied  in  mys- 
ticism. The  mystic  in  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  person  who  does 
not  so  much  desire  to  see  clearly  and  to  act  effectively,  as  to 
contemplate  quietly  and  to  dream  piously.  But  Christianity,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  every  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  is  essentially  a  religion 
of  action.  The  religion  of  contemplation  as  indulged  in  by  the 
mystics  is  a  luxury  of  emotion  caught  by  contagion  from  the 
East,  belonging  to  Buddah  rather  than  to  the  Son  of  Mary,  and 
mc]i  asserting  no  place  among  Christian  types,  except  as  a 
sort  of  more  elevated  and  more  intellectual  monachism. 

*  Psalm  cl. 
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The  next  caricature  of  the  holiest  that  stands  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  sacerdotalism.  But,  though  one  of  the  most  widely-spread 
monster  forms  of  the  gospel  from  which  it  sprang,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  monstrosity  most  widely  removed  from  the  whole 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  apostolic  church.  A  priesthood,  with 
sacred  functions  that  could  be  performed  only  by  a  sacred  class 
separated  by  a  strictly-drawn  line  from  the  worshiping  people, 
was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  as  it  was  of  the 
Egyptian  religion ;  and  priestly  corporations  of  a  free  and  open 
character,  living  in  intercommunion  with  the  state,  were  known 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  apostolic  preachers  of 
the  gospel  were  priests  neither  in  the  exclusive  sense  of  the  He- 
brews, nor  in  the  liberal  sense  of  the  Romans.  They  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  inspired  order  of  prophets  in  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy, not  of  the  priests ;  and  the  churches  which  they  founded 
were  more  of  the  nature  of  ethical  brotherhoods  and  spiritual 
democracies  than  of  clerical  oligarchies  and  sacerdotal  aristocra- 
cies. It  is  the  people,  not  the  clergy,  who  are  called  "  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,"  in  the  language  of  the  apostles;  and  though 
of  course  for  administrative  purposes  the  brotherhoods  or  con- 
gregations of  the  different  churches  were  governed  by  officers 
known  interchangeably  as  elders  (*  pec  fibre  put)  or  overseers  *  {kitte- 
xokoC),  anything  like  a  divinely-appointed  chain  of  three  orders, 
the  exclusive,  or  at  least  the  preferential,  channels  of  divine  grace, 
is  not  to  be  found  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  New  Testament 
records.  Nevertheless,  the  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church 
grew  up  to  dimensions  of  which  not  the  loftiest  of  hierophants 
on  fertile  Nile  or  sacred  Ganges  could  have  dreamed.  Its  pref- 
erential claims  to  the  rightful  performance  of  religious  functions 
were  blown  up  into  a  claim  of  personal  infallibility ;  the  right 
of  thinking  on  sacred  subjects  was  denied  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  people,  who  were  trained  to  draw  their  spiritual 
life  from  the  clergy,  as  a  sucking  babe  draws  milk  from  its 
mother;  Christian  manhood  and  human  thinking  were  denounced 
as  the  unpardonable  sin;  and  the  voice  of  a  feeble  old  man, 
stamping  a  fond  conceit  of  self-importance  with  his  name,  was 

*  Titus  i.  5,  7. 
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to  be  received  as  more  authoritative  than  the  logic  of  all  the 
schools  and  the  common  sense  of  all  the  generations  of  mankind. 

Closely  connected  with  sacerdotalism  is  another  perversion 
of  Christianity,  borrowed  as  usual  from  lower  religions,  namely, 
ceremonialism.  When  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans at  Athens,  and  wrote  to  the  early  converts  at  Eome,  he 
argued  with  them  as  reasonable  beings;  but  this  is  not  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  a  sacerdotal  body,  claiming  to  be  the  exclusive 
channel  of  divine  grace,  can  delight.  From  its  point  of  view 
the  understanding  of  the  great  body  of  the  godly  people  must 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  all  intellectual  action  on  sacred  subjects 
being  confined  to  the  priesthood ;  and  to  compensate  for  this  the 
deepest  emotions  must  be  stirred,  and  the  pious  fancy  must  be 
fed  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  shows,  or  by  soothing  and  ex- 
citing forces.  Along  writh  these  a  sort  of  thaumaturgic  or  magi- 
cal virtue  in  the  person  of  the  priest  is  brought  into  play ;  his 
voice  alone  can  pronounce  a  valid  absolution  from  all  sin;  a 
word  from  his  charmed  mouth  can  exorcise  the  devil,  and  a 
touch  from  his  hand  can  lift  a  poor  crawling  worm  out  of  the 
mud  and  give  him  wings  like  the  angels ;  the  wonder  of  a  sur- 
prised imagination  is  added  to  the  comfort  of  a  liberated  soul ; 
and  the  worshiper  is  supremely  happy  for  the  moment,  both  in 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  feels. 

Altogether  different  from  ceremonialism,  both  in  its  origin 
and  in  its  character,  is  the  next  avatar  in  which  Christianity 
presented  itself  at  an  early  period  to  the  heathen  world.  Cere- 
monialism had  its  natural  ground  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
temple  service  of  the  Hebrews;  but  scholasticism,  or  curiously- 
formulated  theology,  came  from  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  require 
a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom — not  always  the  <ro<p(a 
and  pwetg  and  <rw<ppoauvri  which  St.  Paul  boasted  to  have  in  Christ ; 
what  characterized  them  was  an  eager  itch  of  the  cognitive 
faculty  to  set  all  religious  truth  in  the  form  of  strict  logical 
sequence  and  exact  definition ;  in  fact,  to  turn  piety  into  the- 
ology,  and  theology  into  metaphysics.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  this  is  not  the  method  of  Bible  teaching,  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New.  Christianity  does  not  deal  in  definitions; 
and  it  were  as  absurd  to  expect  the  epiphany  of  a  great  poet 
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from  the  study  of  a  body  of  critical  canons,  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
generate the  world  by  an  intellectual  acceptance  of  a  bocby  of 
systematic  divinity  concocted  by  a  doctor  of  the  schools.  The 
faith  that  conquers  the  world  is  not  the  subscription  to  the  arti- 
cles of  a  nicely-concatenated  creed,  but  the  living  conviction  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  an  all-wise  Euler,  and  a 
course  of  loyal  action  following  on  this  conviction.  Creeds  no 
doubt  must  exist,  in  religion  as  in  everything  else  where  reason- 
able action  is  demanded  from  a  reasonable  being ;  but  the  great 
danger  in  theology  is  the  substitution  of  an  intellectual  for  a 
moral  assent;  and,  again,  the  impertinent  attempt  to  bring  the 
attributes,  qualities,  and  operations  of  the  Infinite  under  catego- 
ries suitable  only  for  the  measurement  of  the  finite.  Certain  it 
is  that  of  all  the  heresies  that  have  brought  jar  into  the  moral 
music  of  the  Christian  church,  the  greatest  is  the  conceit  of  a 
self -constituted  orthodoxy  which  damns  a  modest  brother  for  not 
believing  what  only  the  pride  of  an  unchastened  intellect  could 
have  asserted. 

If  now  we  set  down  Puritanism  as  a  caricature  of  Christ- 
ianity that  has  made  a  considerable  figure  in  British  history 
since  the  Eeformation,  it  holds  its  place  here  more  as  a  reaction 
against  ceremonialism  and  sacerdotalism  than  from  any  specific 
formative  force.  It  has  certainly  something  in  common  with 
asceticism ;  but  its  main  characteristic  is  the  prominence  which 
it  gives  to  individual  conviction,  personal  appeal,  and  conscien- 
tious earnestness,  in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  guidance 
of  life.  Hence  its  peculiar  favor  to  preaching,  as  opposed  to 
ceremonial  show  and  the  luxury  of  aesthetic  delight,  in  the  church 
service;  for  where  stern  work  is  to  be  done  in  stern  times,  it  is 
not  the  pleasant  play  of  sounds  in  the  chambers  of  the  ear,  or 
the  gay  procession  of  shows  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  eye, 
that  will  do  the  business,  but  the  fire  of  a  fervid  conviction  in 
the  soul  and  the  spur  of  an  energetic  appeal.  Hence  Puritan- 
ism, with  all  its  one-sidedness,  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and,  if  the  awfulness  of  its  piety,  especially  in  the  Calvinistic 
form,  and  the  bareness  of  its  choral  service  in  northern  regions, 
have  acted  injuriously  in  divorcing  religion  from   the  gayety 
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which  is  the  charm  and  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  all  healthy 
existence,  it  is  a  fault  that  is  always  mending.  As  society  ad- 
vances in  wealth  and  luxury,  there  is  more  danger  of  relaxation 
from  an  over-indulgent,  than  of  restriction  from  an  over-severe, 
piety. 

There  is  one  "  ism  "  yet  remaining  which  has  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  producing  those  caricatures  of  the  evangelic  ideal 
which  church  history  so  profusely  presents.  It  is  literalism. 
What  this  means  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  text  of  Scripture 
which  says,  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive  " ; 
and  it  has  its  root  in  the  lack  of  thought  and  want  of  imagina-  j 
tion  too  often  found  in  devout  readers  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Specially  in  the  western  half  of  the  civilized  world,  in  which  di- 
rection Christianity  made  its  most  important  conquests,  people 
are  apt  to  read  with  occidental  eyes  what  was  typed  forth  from 
an  oriental  soul ;  and  so,  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  poetry  is 
turned  into  prose,  and  profound  thought  into  patent  absurdity. 
In  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples,  the  deepest  truths  have  been 
found  to  express  themselves  in  the  form  of  condensed  paradoxes, 
which  are  true  only  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  thought  of 
which  they  are  the  expression,  and  which  when  understood  liter- 
ally are  pure  nonsense ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  Stoics  said  that 
the  true  Stoic  is  the  only  king  and  the  non-Stoic  the  only  slave. 
How  deeply  this  style  of  imaginative  paradox  colors  the  heavenly 
wisdom  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  which  does  not  show;  indeed,  our  Lord's  whole 
fashion  of  teaching  by  parables,  even  where  there  is  no  paradoxi-  / 
cal  expression,  is  conceived  on  the  principle  that  the  hearer  must 
think  himself  into  the  spirit  which  lies  behind  the  letter  before 
he  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  lesson  which  the  parable  is  meant 
to  convey.  We  see  here  plainly  that,  though  mere  thinking 
cannot  excogitate  the  gospel,  yet  without  thinking  no  man  can 
appropriate  it  effectively;  even  as  no  banquet,  however  richly 
spread,  can  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  without  sound 

trie  juice  and  a  good  digestion. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  childish  literalism,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  is  so  frequently  forgotten,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  collection  of  books ;  in 
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fact,  a  literature  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  As  little  is  it  in  any  of  its  component  parts  a  book  com- 
posed formally  in  the  shape  of  a  statute  book  or  of  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise ;  it  is  a  series  of  books  which  grew  out  of  historical 
occasions,  and  which  must  be  studied  historically  in  order  to  be 
understood  aright.  How  much  these  historical  occasions  have 
to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the  separate  books,  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  compared  with  that  of  St.  James,  strikingly 
shows.  Literally,  or  verbally,  these  two  epistles  contradict  each 
another  expressly ;  but  the  moment  the  historical  point  of  view 
is  seized,  and  the  separate  corruptions  of  evangelic  doctrine 
are  clearly  conceived  as  they  were  in  the  mind  of  the  separate 
writers,  the  contradiction  vanishes.  Contraries,  as  the  logicians 
teach  us,  are  not  contradictories,  or  contradictories  only  to  fools, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  mistake  a  fact  for  a  principle,  and  a  sym- 
bol for  a  fact.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  of  the 
church,  in  an  age  of  so  much  thoughtful  writing,  and  of  so  much 
critical  study  of  the  sources  of  history  both  sacred  and  profane, 
Christians  will  take  their  articles  of  faith,  not  from  polemical 
formulas,  however  curiously  expressed,  and  however  fortified 
with  individual  texts,  but  from  a  liberal  and  enlightened  study 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Scripture  records;  with  every  pos- 
sible aid,  no  doubt,  from  the  original  languages,  which  is  good, 
and  from  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  better ;  but  above  all  things 
not  blinding  reason  in  excess  of  reverence,  and  not  forgetting 
common  sense. 

This  hasty  retrospect  of  the  past  of  the  Christian  religion  for 
a  period  not  much  short  of  two  thousand  years,  though  indicated 
only  in  outline,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  truthful  and 
hopeful  friend  of  humanity  to  chalk  out  its  direction  for  the 
future.  We  have  only  to  avoid  the  deviations  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and,  profiting  by  the  blunders  of  the  past,  to 
march  steadily  forward  in  the  straight  line  between  the  two. 
Where  the  line  lies,  need  not  be  far  to  seek ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, in  the  sixth  of  Ephesians,  in  the  fifth  of  First  Thessalo- 
nians,  and  in  various  other  places.    Let  the  persons  who  lead  tho 
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Christian  world  stamp  in  their  mind  firmly  these  two  principles, 
first,  that  all  extremes  arc  wrong,  and  again,  that  all  religion,  as 
Cicero  says  of  virtue,  consists  in  action,  and  we  shall  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  millennium.  Let  people  calling  themselves 
Christians  only  act  consistently  throughout  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  what  they  profess  to  believe  on  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  world  is  saved.  If  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  then  let 
all  persons  who  acknowledge  a  common  fatherhood  and  brother- 
hood in  congregations  or  churches  (ixxXr^iat)  of  all  parties  act  as 
the  members  of  a  family  do,  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  their  common  Father ;  especially  let  persons  in  authority — all 
strong  persons,  whether  strong  in  intellectual  position  or  in 
purse — know  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  strongest  bait  of  the 
Devil,  and  that  the  loving  condescendence  to  men  of  low  estate 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  true  Christian  char- 
acter. If  it  stands  written,  "Judge  not,  that  }re  be  not  judged," 
then  let  all  men  unlearn  their  evil  habit  of  overvaluing  them- 
selves by  undervaluing  their  neighbors;  let  social  judgments 
be  as  slow  and  as  sweet  as  they  are  now  too  often  swift  and 
sharp ;  and,  above  all  things,  let  professional  critics  delight  to  ex- 
ercise their  wits  in  drawing  forth  what  is  good  in  the  worst 
things,  rather  than  in  dwelling  on  what  is  bad  in  the  best. 
Finally,  let  pride  and  self-importance  of  all  descriptions  be  ban- 
ished from  all  types  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  only  more  sub- 
lime forms  of  selfishness;  and  let  all  exhibitions  of  talent  or 
cleverness  of  every  kind  be  subordinated  to  that  reverence  for 
what  is  near  us  and  around  us,  in  which  the  true  wealth  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  consists. 

No  donbt  this  will  not  be  done  in  a  day;  all  growth  is  grad- 
ual ;  but  this  is  certain — not  till  such  preaching  and  practice 
shall  prevail  in  all  the  churches,,  will  the  friend  of  humanity  be 
able  to  behold  a  grand  triumph  of  that  perfect  form  of  ethical 
worship  established  by  Christ  in  those  domains  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  contented  to  boast  of  only  a  partial  success. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 
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I  have  had  the  privilege  of  writing  an  article  for  each  of  two 
series  in  the  Forum;  one  on  the  books  which  had  been  of 
value  to  the  writers,  and  one  on  the  lines  of  education  in  which 
they  had  been  trained.  Fearing  the  accident  that  the  same 
reader  who  has  read  those  two  may  take  this  paper  in  hand,  I 
shall  not  allude  specially  here  to  books  or  to  the  methods  of 
teachers.  I  suppose  that  in  this  series  we  are  rather  to  give 
some  hint  of  more  general  impressions  on  life  than  those  which 
we  described  in  the  series  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  was  once  at  the  breakfast  table  of  Dr.  Wayland — one  of 
the  few  great  educators  whom  America  has  produced — on  the 
morning  of  a  commencement  day.  He  was  called  from  the  table 
by  the  visit  of  a  lady.  When  he  came  back,  he  said,  as  he  took 
his  napkin  again,  "Another  of  those  mothers  who  are  crying 
their  eyes  out  because  they  must  bring  their  boys  to  us."  I 
ventured  to  ask  what  he  said  to  her.  "I  said:  'Madam,  God 
Almighty  has  educated  your  son  thus  far  by  your  agency; 
now  he  purposes  to  educate  him  without  it.'  " 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  providence  which  shapes  our 
ends,  one  may  make  out  some  distinct  courses,  which  one  almost 
ventures  to  recommend  to  others.  But  one  should  be  shy  of 
advice.  It  is  a  little  curious  that,  as  every  one  thinks  his  own 
hand-writing  legible,  and  his  own  pace  in  walking  the  proper 
average,  almost  every  man  thinks  that  the  method  employed  by 
the  good  God  in  his  education  had  certain  advantages,  which 
all  others,  if  they  be  wise,  will  seek  to  gain  for  those  they  love. 

I.  My  father  and  mother  detested  indolence  and  idleness. 
The  most  contemptuous  expressions  were  used,  in  our  house,  for 
any  children,  in  any  houses,  who  were  "hanging  round,"  and  did 
not  know  how  to  employ  themselves.  We  had  great  store  of 
occupations  for  every  minute  of  our  time — undoubtedly  from 
parental  impulse,  but   I  then    supposed   it  was   from    original 
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desire  of  ours.  AVe  rushed  home  1  >rn  school,  for  instance, 
because  there  was  some  unfinished  process,  or  manufacture,  or 
bit  of  carpentry,  or  gardening  which  had  to  he  attended  to.  I 
remember  the  dismay  and  amazement  which  I  felt  when  some  of 
the  other  boys,  whose  fathers  were  merchants,  asked  me  to  go 
"  down  on  the  wharf  "  with  them.  I  asked  the  inevitable  "  What 
for?  "  and  when  I  was  told  that  we  should  look  round,  and  see 
what  there  was  to  sec — maybe  the  men  would  be  unloading 
casks,  maybe  there  would  be  this  or  that — a  horrible  disgust  and 
terror  seized  me.  That  doubt  of  what  was  to  be  seen  was 
odious  to  me.  I  undoubtedly  had  on  that  day  a  kite  to  make, 
or  a  balloon,  or  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  locomotive,  or  the  dresses 
for  a  theater,  or  a  portrait  of  Mary  Montague  on  the  plaster,  or  a 
telegraph  on  the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  pair  of  stilts,  or  a  seat  to 
my  truck,  or  a  number  of  my  magazine.  And  the  feeling  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  my  standing  by,  in  the  street,  to  see 
what  possible  stevedores  would  do  to  possible  casks,  was  as  ter- 
rible to  me  as  would  have  been  any  danger  of  my  going  to  the 
house  of  correction. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  knew  that  we  were  trained  to  work. 
There  was  no  priggery  about  this.  We  all,  I  think,  hated 
school.  I  did,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  hate  it.  Evening  les- 
sons were  considered,  in  that  household,  the  abomination  which 
they  are.  Bribes  of  every  sort  were  offered  to  us  to  get  "  the 
evening  lessons  at  school,"  though  this  was  stiffly  prohibited  by 
the  rules.  And,  to  this  day,  certain  follies  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar stand  out  in  my  mind  as  particularly  odious,  because  they 
could  not  be  evaded,  and  had  to  be  learned  at  home,  while  the 
other  children  were  around  the  parlor  table,  drawing  pictures. 

Occupation,  then,  counts  as  a  "  formative  influence  "  to  which 
I  am  largely  indebted. 

II.  My  father  was  an  engineer  of  experience  and  skill,  and 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  country.  My  mother  had  that  pas- 
sion for  flowers  which  I  have  heard  her  call  a  sixth  sense.  I 
was  about  nine  years  old  when  the  surveys  for  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  began.  My  father  was  president  of  the 
company  which  built  it;  and  while  the  surveys  and  the  work 
of  construction  went  forward,  from  1831  to  1835,  his  personal 
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presence  with  engineers  and  contractors  gave  to  my  brother 
and  me  opportunities  for  living  to  advantage  in  God's  world 
under  God's  sky  such  as  do  not  often  come  to  boys  brought  up 
in  town  life.  That  is  generally,  for  practical  purposes,  life  in 
prison.  My  mother,  again,  assisted  us  in  every  effort  to  break 
prison.  If  there  were  a  half -holiday,  we  had  lunch  made  ready, 
so  that  we  could  leave  the  streets  the  minute  the  hated  school 
was  over,  for  a  tramp  out  of  town.  So  soon  as  the  family  rail- 
road was  built  even  as  far  as  Brighton,  "  we  boys  "  were  free  on 
it,  and  could  ride  as  far  as  it  would  take  us,  so  as  to  begin  our 
enterprises  there.  My  mother,  with  the  help  of  Eousseau's 
"Letters  on  Botany  "  and  Bigelow's  "  Flora,"  gave  me  a  smatter- 
ing of  botanical  lore.  On  the  clothes  shed  behind  the  house, 
or  afterward  in  a  lot  of  land  unusually  large  for  a  city,  we  had 
"gardens"  of  our  own.  I  have  raised  in  one  raisin  box  at  one 
time,  radishes,  morning-glories,  scarlet  beans,  Venus's  fly-trap, 
candy-tuft,  ten-weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  and  pepper-grass. 

With  such  memories  as  these,  I  put  in  open-air  life  as  a 
formative  influence. 

III.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  methods  of  school  education 
again.  But  I  ought  to  say  here  that  an  American  boy,  who  is 
to  deal  with  his  own  kind,  and  to  like  to  do  so,  is  much  better 
off  if  he  goes  to  a  public  school.  We  have  no  place  in  America 
for  dainty  people — often  called  gilt-edged — who  think  that  the 
army  would  be  a  good  place  if  it  were  not  for  the  rank  and  file. 
So  it  is  better  for  a  boy  of  ours  to  be  pitched  into  a  public 
school,  to  take  pot-luck  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys, 
and  to  learn,  in  the  earliest  life,  that  some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world,  not  to  say  the  brightest,  never  had  a  French  nurse, 
and  always  black  their  own  shoes,  when  they  are  blacked  at  all. 
In  all  such  schools  that  I  have  known,  the  tone  of  honor  is  very 
high.  And  in  such  society  one  early  learns  the  great  lesson  that 
all  the  people  are  wiser  than  any  one  of  the  people. 

Although,  as  I  say,  I  always  hated  school,  and  although  I 
did  not  much  fancy  college  life,  which  was  not  very  different 
from  school  life,  I  am  very  grateful  to  school  and  college  both. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  discipline  in  life  which  "  takes  the 
nonsense  out "  of  a  boy  or  young  man  as  does  a  public  school  or 
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a  college.  This  is  a  happy  phrase  to  express  a  process  which  is 
very  necessary,  unless  you  would  have  your  boy  grow  up  to 
"think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,"  as  Paul 
says  with  a  certain  grim  humor.  I  suppose  that  the  facts  which 
one  learns  at  school  or  at  college,  about  Cape  Byam  Martin,  or 
about  the  weight  of  water,  or  the  nebular  hypothesis,  may  be 
learned  more  quickly,  and  quite  as  well,  at  home,  or  on  the  fore- 
castle of  a  fishing  boat;  but  the  contact  with  one's  equals  and 
superiors  which  school  or  college  compels,  with  the  give-and-take 
which  belong  to  it,  teaches  lessons  all  its  own,  not  learned  so 
well,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  most  other  lines  of  life. 

We  will  therefore  put  third  on  our  list  of  formative  influ- 
ences, as  desirable  lessons,  those  of  a  public  school  or  college. 

IV.  I  grew  up  before  the  days  of  specialties.  An  American 
gentleman  might  have  to  put  his  hand  to  anything.  There  was 
no  service  to  which  he  could  not  give  dignity,  and  none  to  which 
he  should  not  give  himself  if  there  were  need.  The  phrase,  "  Do 
the  duty  that  comes  next  you,"  was,  just  then,  new;  but  the 
phrase  is  only  the  statement  of  the  life  of  the  gentlemanly  New 
Englander,  from  William  Bradford  down.  We  were  all,  there- 
fore, accustomed  to  do  what  we  were  told  to  do,  from  an  early 
age.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  years  old,  when 
my  father,  who  edited  the  "Daily  Advertiser,"  brought  into  the 
parlor  a  u  Journal  des  Debate"  and,  pointing  out  a  short  paragraph 
to  me,  said  that  if  I  would  translate  it  well,  he  would  print  my 
translation.  As  it  happened,  I  had  never  studied  French,  and 
all  that  I  knew  of  that  language  was  a  dozen  phrases  of  conver- 
sation. I  told  my  mother  this — which  she  very  well  knew — as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  room.  But  she  said  that  it  was  a  pity  not 
to  please  him  about  it;  so,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  my  sisters  and 
a  French  dictionar}^,  I  translated  the  paragraph.  I  believe  that 
tli.it,  theory,  of  taking  for  granted  a  boy's  ability,  is  the  true  theory 
of  education.  When  John  Henry  rode  round  the  ring  three  times 
without  making  one  of  the  critical  leaps  from  which  his  fame  w&S 
bom,  his  wife  cried  out:  "Throw  your  heart  over,  John,  and 
your  heels  will  go  over."  Tin's  proved  true,  mid,  as  I  believe, 
it  will,  in  the  long  run,  always  prove  true.  Do  not,  cosset  your 
boy;  and  do  not  let  him  think  that  he  must  wail  far  inspirations* 
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Let  him  understand  that  a  child  of  God  can  do  anything,  and 
that  he  is  such  a  child.  Other  people  will  do  it  better,  but  that 
is  no  affair  of  his.     Let  him  do  it  as  well  as  he  can. 

As  a  part  of  that  somewhat  Spartan  system,  under  which  the 
New  England  of  that  day  expected  everybody  to  know  some- 
thing of  everything,  we  went  through  college  without  "  electing  " 
much,  and  we  did  a  good  deal  which  we  did  not  want  to  do. 
Even  reformers,  like  myself,  have  never  discovered  any  method 
which  shall  relieve  people  from  doing  what  they  do  not  like,  in 
that  larger  college  which  we  call  the  world.  So  the  arbitrary 
course  through  which  we  were  driven  was  a  certain  preparation 
for  what  we  had  to  meet  afterward.  And  I  should  count  a 
liberal  share  of  disagreeable  duties  among  the  better  formative 
influences  in  any  boy's  education. 

If  it  is  proper,  in  this  series,  to  speak  of  what  one  has  not  had, 
as  well  as  of  what  he  has  had,  I  will  say  a  word  about  travel. 
I  was  about  twenty  years  old  when  a  commodore  in  our  navy 
offered  me  a  place  as  his  secretary,  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  in 
which  he  was  to  go  round  the  world.  I  was  to  report  in  three 
days,  if  I  accepted  the  proposal.  I  declined,  but  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  go.  I  had  the  feeling,  which  most 
}foung  men  of  twenty  have,  that  I  had  lost  time  enough,  and 
that  I  had  better  begin,  if  I  meant  to  begin  at  all.  This  was 
well  enough.  But,  against  that  feeling,  I  should  now  rate  much 
more  highly  than  I  did  then  the  advantage  of  knowing  people 
of  different  races  and  habits.  I  have  always  said  to  my  own 
boys  that  it  did  not  so  much  matter  when  or  how  they  broke 
into  life,  but  that  they  needed  to  see  life  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  I  did  not  want  any  boy  of  mine  to  think  that  Beacon 
Street  or  State  Street  is  the  whole  of  the  world. 

V.  I  have  said  that  my  father  was  an  editor.  lie  had,  also, 
a  book-printing  office  under  his  direction,  and  at  an  early  age  we 
boys  taught  ourselves  to  set  type,  and  I  was  initiated  by  the 
foremen  into  all  the  mysteries  of  a  good  printing  office.  For 
amusement,  we  learned  short-hand,  by  a  very  inferior  system, 
text  books  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  "Advertiser,"  for 
notice.  As  we  grew  older,  we  were  assigned,  as  occasion  might 
require,  to  one  bit  of  duty  or  another  in  the  newspaper  office; 
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and  I  believe  I  have  done  everything  which  an  editor  or  pub- 
lisher ever  has  to  do,  from  directing  wrappers  up  to  writing  the 
biography  of  a  president  within  an  hour  after  his  death.  This 
means,  if  the  training  be  continued  through  many  years  of  life, 
and  if  one  be  under  a  good  chief,  as  I  was,  that  one  gains,  of 
necessity,  the  ready  use,  at  least,  of  his  own  language.  We  news- 
paper men  may  write  English  very  ill,  but  we  write  it  easily  and 
quickly.  So  that  to  us,  who  have  been  in  this  business,  it  is 
something  amazing  to  hear  a  clergyman  say  that  he  occupied  a 
week  in  composing  a  sermon,  which  was,  at  the  outside,  thirty - 
five  hundred  words  in  length.  One  can  understand  absolute  in- 
ability to  do  it  at  all ;  but  no  newspaper  man  understands  how  a 
man,  who  can  do  it,  can  spend  thirty-six  hours  in  doing  it. 

And  I  should  like  to  recommend  as  a  formative  influence,  to 
those  who  have  education  to  direct,  any  exercises  which  will 
make  people  prompt  and  accurate  in  the  first  draft  of  what  they 
write.  If  you  have  to  send  "  copy  "  up-stairs,  hour  after  hour, 
with  a  boy  taking  the  slips  from  you,  one  by  one,  as  they  are 
written,  and  you  know  that  you  are  never  to  see  what  you  write 
until  you  read  it  the  next  day  in  the  paper,  your  copy  will  be 
punctuated  carefully,  written  carefully,  and  it  will  be  easily  read. 
That  is  one  thing.  Another  thing  goes  with  it.  You  will  form 
the  habit  of  determining  what  you  mean  to  say  before  you  say 
it,  how  far  you  want  to  go,  and  where  you  want  to  stop.  And 
this  will  bring  you  to  a  valuable  habit  of  life,  which  the  lawyers 
expressed  when  they  advised  people  "stare  decisis" — to  stand 
by  what  1ms  been  decided.  Napoleon  gave  the  same  advice 
when  he  said,  "If  you  set  out  to  take  Vienna,  take  Vienna." 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  apt  to  recommend  }^oung  men  to 
write  for  the  press  early  in  life,  being  well  aware  that  the  habit 
of  doing  this  has  been  of  use  to  me.  And  we  will  take  the 
habit  of  doing  this  as  one  of  our  formative  influences. 

VI.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  our  profession  as  ministers, 
that  our  daily  duty  obliges  us  to  see  people  of  all  positions  and 
occupations.  The  doctors  have  the  same  good  fortune,  but  I 
think  men  of  no  other  calling.  For  myself,  I  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  when  very  young,  indeed,  quite  too  young.  I  was 
ignorant  of  life.     \cry  fortunately    for  me,   my   career  was  as- 
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signed  j no  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  just  as  that  rapid  growth 
began  which  lias  made  it  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
cities  in  New  England.  I  am  fond  of  calling  it  a  western  town 
in  the  heart  of  New  England,  so  prompt,  keen,  and  determined 
are  its  people.  Almost  all  of  them  are  freeholders,  and  they 
are  confident  of  success.  I  had  around  me  a  group  of  college- 
bred  young  men,  and  I  brought  with  me  the  traditions  of  col- 
lege-bred conceit.  But  it  happened,  fortunately  for  my  training, 
that  among  those  with  whom  I  had  to  do  were  gentlemen  of 
great  intelligence  and  wide  resource— leaders  in  the  commu- 
nity and  deservedly  so — who  had  grown  up  in  the  admirable 
training  which  is  given  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  manufacture, 
and  were  masters  in  the  industries  which  they  carried  forward. 
Now  these  gentlemen,  as  it  happened,  knew  much  more  than  I 
knew  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  the  drift  of 
modern  life.  They  took  that  wider  view  of  life  which  men  who 
are  nothing  but  book  men  are  very  apt  to  miss.  I  was  glad 
to  accept  the  lesson  which  they  unconsciously  taught  me;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  understood  that  the  best  piece  of 
good  fortune  which  can  come  to  one,  is  opportunity  for  intimacy 
with  a  leader,  in  whatever  line  of  life  he  may  be  engaged. 

I  must  not  speak  further  of  the  living.  But  I  may  say  that 
among  the  intimate  friends  whom  I  thus  formed,  and  who  formed 
me,  was  Frederic  William  Greenleaf.  I  mention  his  name  be- 
cause, in  a  certain  sense,  he  is  the  founder  of  the  Wadsworth 
Clubs,  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  Look  Up  Legions,  and  other  such 
societies  for  education  in  public  spirit,  of  which  I  am  honorary 
president  at  this  time. 

Intercourse  with  active  men  of  intelligence,  then,  shall  count 
as  a  formative  influence. 

VII.  I  observe,  with  profound  regret,  the  religious  struggles 
which  come  into  many  biographies,  as  if  almost  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  hero.  I  ought  to  speak  of  these,  to  say  that 
any  man  has  an  advantage,  not  to  be  estimated,  who  is  born,  as  I 
was,  into  a  family  where  the  religion  is  simple  and  rational ;  who 
is  trained  in  the  theory  of  such  a  religion,  so  that  he  never 
knows,  for  an  hour,  what  these  religious  or  irreligious  struggles 
are.     I  always  knew  God  loved  me,  and  I  was  always  grateful 
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to  him  for  the  world  he  placed  me  in.  I  always  liked  to  tell 
hi  in  so,  and  was  always  glad  to  receive  his  suggestions  to  me. 

To  grow  up  in  this  way  saves  boy  or  youth  from  those  battles 
which  men  try  to  describe  and  cannot  describe,  which  seem  to  use 
up  a  great  deal  of  young  life.  I  can  remember  perfectly  that, 
when  1  was  coming  to  manhood,  the  half-philosophical  novels  of 
the  time  had  a  deal  to  say  about  the  young  men  and  maidens 
who  were  facing  the  "  problem  of  life."  I  had  no  idea  whatever 
what  the  problem  of  life  was.  To  live  with  all  my  might  seemed 
to  me  easy ;  to  learn  where  there  was  so  much  to  learn  seemed 
pleasant  and  almost  of  course ;  to  lend  a  hand,  if  one  had  a 
chance,  natural ;  and  if  one  did  this,  why,  he  enjoyed  life  because 
he  could  not  help  it,  and  without  proving  to  himself  that  he 
ought  to  enjoy  it.  I  suppose  that  a  skillful  professor  of  the  bus- 
iness could  have  prodded  up  my  conscience,  which  is,  I  think,  as 
sensitive  as  another's.  I  suppose  I  could  have  been  made  very 
wretched,  and  that  I  could  have  made  others  very  wretched. 
But  I  was  in  the  hands  of  no  such  professor,  and  my  relations 
with  the  God  whose  child  I  am  were  permitted  to  develop  them- 
selves in  the  natural  way. 

Now  no  man  can  choose  the  religious  communion  into  which 
he  can  be  born,  more  than  he  can  choose  the  place  of  his  birth. 
But  it  may  be  possible,  for  those  who  have  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  to  see  that  that  education  shall  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  which  I  have  indicated.  A  child  who  is  early  taught 
that  he  is  God's  child,  that  he  may  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being  in  God,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  infinite  strength  at  hand 
for  the  conquering  of  any  difficulty,  will  take  life  more  easily, 
and  probably  will  make  more  of  it,  than  one  who  is  told  that 
he  is  born  the  child  of  wrath  and  wholly  incapable  of  good. 

E.  E.  Hale. 
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The  expression  of  a  thought  implies  two  distinct  opera- 
tions— thought-getting  and  thought-giving;  and  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot,  even  in  material  things,  give  to  others  what  is  not  our 
own,  so  the  primary  demand  upon  us  in  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment  is  thoroughly  to  possess  it.  This  is  true  whether  we 
deal  with  the  thoughts  of  others  or  with  our  own.  In  the  latter 
case,  thought-getting  means  the  conceiving  and  developing  of 
the  thought,  the  freeing  of  it  from  all  mists  of  uncertainty  and 
vagueness,  and  the  bringing  of  it  out  at  last  as  a  well-defined 
and  positive  thing. 

In  dealing  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  process  should  be 
very  similar.  Though  we  are  not  in  this  case  the  father  of  the 
thought,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  be  its  foster-father,  and  the 
duties  we  thus  assume  are  even  more  binding  and  difficult  of 
fulfillment  than  those  laid  upon  us  when  the  thought  or  senti- 
ment is  the  offspring  of  our  own  mental  parts.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
easier  thing,  mentally  and  physically,  to  originate  thought,  than 
to  interpret  that  which  another  has  conceived.  A  thought  comes 
to  the  mind  of  a  writer  unbidden  (for  he  cannot  compel  it  to 
come  in) ;  it  unfolds  itself,  takes  form  from  the  mold  in  which  it 
is  cast,  and  issues  at  length  a  completed  thing,  stamped  by  the 
bent  and  bias  of  the  individual  mind  that  gives  it  forth.  But 
the  labor  has  been  light,  the  process  easy  and  natural.  Not  so, 
however,  when  we  seek  to  interpret  the  thought  of  another. 

Not  only  have  we  to  free  ourselves  of  our  own  personality 
and  force  our  mind  out  of  its  working,  our  nature  out  of  its 
beaten  way,  sinking  all  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  but  we  have 
then  to  take  on  the  working  of  the  mind  we  seek  to  interpret, 
however  different  from  our  own  it  may  be — whether  even-poised 
or  eccentric,  lofty  or  frivolous,  broad  and  generous  or  petty  and 
mean — whatever  it  may  be  or  we  may  be,  we  must  force  our- 
selves completely  to  its  conceit.  To  this  end  we  must  not  only 
strip  ourselves  of  prejudice  and  clothe  ourselves  in  perfect  sym- 
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patliy,  but  we  must  look  even  to  our  physical  state — whether  we 
are  dull  and  sluggish  or  keen  and  active — lest  our  appreciation  of 
a  passage  or  of  a  character  be  colored  by  the  temporary  condition 
of  things  within  and  about  us.  Nor  is  the  interpretation  of  an 
author  the  mere  understanding  of  his  meaning;  it  looks  beyond 
the  mind  of  the  writer  into  his  feelings,  and  seeks  to  realize  the 
workings  of  his  very  soul,  living  again  in  heart  and  mind  and 
pulse  the  passion  of  the  piece. 

The  guide  posts  to  an  author's  meaning  are  his  words ;  yet 
how  often  do  we  go  halting  off  to  other  fields  of  literature  for 
the  truths  that  lie  plain  and  rich  upon  the  written  page,  for- 
getting that  an  author's  purpose  lies  in  his  lines,  not  between 
or  beneath  them,  and  that  only  there  must  they  be  sought.  The 
truth  is,  our  ideas  of  literature  are  steeped  in  the  colors  of  our 
trades ;  our  interpretations  of  Shakespeare  reflect  our  daily  lives 
and  callings.  The  merchant  measures  him  as  his  cotton;  the 
judge  tries  him  in  his  courts  of  law.  The  oration  of  Mark 
Antony,  for  example,  is  to  the  clergyman  only  a  funeral  dis- 
course over  a  departed  member  of  his  flock ;  the  politician  views 
it  merely  as  a  fine  example  of  political  artifice;  the  rhetorician 
delights  in  the  richness  of  its  figures ;  the  logician  scans  its  con- 
clusion in  the  light  of  its  premises;  the  historian  notes  it  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Rome;  and  the  actor,  not 
to  say  it  profanely,  beholds  it  as  a  rack  on  which  to  hang  his 
elleets  of  attitude  and  gesture. 

We  thus  read  Shakespeare  in  the  light  of  our  vocations ;  we 
cannot  get  away  from  the  mental  habits  of  our  trade  or  our  pro- 
fession. Much  harder  still  is  it  to  break  away  from  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Involuntarily  we  invest  other  ages 
with  the  customs  of  our  own;  and  therein  lies  the  great,  the 
almost  insurmountable,  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  true  nature 
of  the  play  of  "Macbeth."  In  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  science  has  displaced  imagination,  when 
the  real  is  all  and  the  ideal  nothing,  when  the  practical  spirit  <»f 
the  age  brings  everything  to  the  touch  of  the  actual  and  people 
speculate  only  in  stocks,  it  is  especially  difficult  to  place  our- 
selves in  complete  sympathy  witli  a  play  whose  very  life  spring 
from  imagination  in  its  most  extreme  form — the  supernatural. 
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An  age  that  questions  all  things  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
lend  itself,  even  momentarily,  to  the  delusions  of  witchcraft;  to 
believe  with  Macbeth  in  the  juggling  friends  that  paltered  with 
his  destiny,  ever  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  his  ear  but 
breaking  it  finally  to  his  hope.  How  different  was  it  in  our 
author's  time,  when  the  weird  sisters  wrought  their  frightful 
spells  alike  upon  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  Queen  Elizabeth 
listened  to  sermons  on  the  evils  of  witchcraft  and  the  terrors  of 
its  increase;  and  James  the  Scotsman,  King  of  England,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  demonology,  averring  that  witches,  the  slaves 
of  the  devil,  had  grown  so  numerous  and  baneful  that  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  practicing  their  machinations  should  be  put  to 
death.  Indeed,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  until  the  last  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  a  statute  existed  punishing  with  death 
the  practice  of  witchcraft.  In  our  own  land,  too,  the  history  of 
the  Salem  death  penalties  is  too  foul  a  blot  to  bear  recall. 
Whether  the  witches  first  kindled  Macbeth  unto  crime,  or  but 
blew  upon  a  fire  already  there,  is  a  question  of  inferior  moment, 
and  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  they  are  as  essential  to  the  play 
as  Macbeth  himself.  What  the  reader  or  spectator  is  asked  to 
behold  in  Macbeth,  is  the  soul  of  a  hero  almost  god-like  in  its 
strength  and  tenderness,  solicited,  overmastered,  and  finally  be- 
trayed by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Macbeth  is  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the  play,  but  he  is  so 
only  through  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  element.  With- 
out it  the  Shakespearean  play  of  "  Macbeth  "  could  not  exist. 
Remove  the  witches,  and  we  remove  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Macduff, 
and  even  Macbeth  himself,  for  Macbeth  has  no  dramatic  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  weird  sisters.  In  each  step  of  his  bloody 
course,  from  play's  end  to  play's  end,  they  are  with  him,  nerving 
his  arm,  steeling  his  heart,  and  inspiring  his  soul  with  words  of 
most  fair  foulness,  which  he  still  interprets  to  his  purposes,  until 
at  last  they  break  in  upon  his  life  in  awful  mockery.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  more  supportable  loss  to  sacrifice  the  human  interest 
of  the  play.  Banquo,  Duncan,  Macduff,  and  Fleance  are  of  sec- 
ondary, but  not  essential,  importance;  they  are  used  by  these 
black  arbiters  of  fate  but  as  the  meshes  for  Macbeth's  ensnare- 
ment,  the  instruments  of  his  temptation  and  betrayal. 
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Next  to  the  character  of  Macbeth,  the  witches  need  the  most 
skillful  handling,  both  as  regards  voice-movement  and  the  dress- 
ing and  staging  of  the  parts.     IIow  often  do  we  see  these 

"  'Imperfect  speakers,'  so  '  fantastical,1 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  " — 

these  bubbles  of  the  earth  that  melted  as  breath  into  the  wind — 
how  often  do  we  see  them  with  faees  bedaubed,  not  to  be  undig- 
nified, as  a  juvenile's  with  a  jam  pot,  their  beefy  bodies  in  the 
petticoats  of  fish-wives,  and  speaking  with  the  cracked  and  quer- 
ulous voices  of  very  broad  comedy.  Instead  of  seeing  them 
hovering  through  "  the  fog  and  filthy  air  "  of  a  vague  and  hazy 
distance,  we  have  them  thrust  upon  our  view  in  palpable  bare- 
ness, and  their  language,  so  chillingly  weird,  is  tripped  off  with 
the  flippancy  of  trade  or  traffic,  void  of  all  grandeur,  dignity, 
and  solemnity.  And  music,  too,  that  should  proceed  from  the 
charmed  air,  is  too  often  blasted  from  the  brassy  throats  of  nine- 
teenth-century trombones,  or  screamed  from  the  catgut  of  dance 
music.  The  most  credulous  age  would  hardly  lend  belief  to  so 
broad  a  burlesque.  The  laughter  of  our  own  skeptical  time, 
then,  is  perhaps  scarcely  censurable. 

It  is  this  failure  of  the  stage  to  transport  its  spectators  to 
other  times,  and  by  its  art  to  compel  belief  in  customs  now  dis- 
credited, that  has  led  to  the  present  lack  of  interest  in  the  play 
of  "Macbeth."  Contempt,  not  sympathy,  is  aroused  by  the 
struggles  of  a  man  who  becomes  the  ready  dupe  of  such  tawdry 
devices.  To  modernize  the  play  is  to  destroy  it;  as  well  try  to 
modernize- a  Greek  tragedy.  To  strip  it  of  the  supernatural  is 
to  degrade  it  to  the  plane  of  cheap  sensationalism.  If  the  age 
will  not  accept  the  play  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  then,  by  all 
that's  reverend  in  the  great  bard's  name,  let  it  rest  holily  till 
some  more  imaginative  time. 

This  unimaginative  character  of  the  age  is  moreover  the  great 
impediment  to  a  full  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth 
himself.  A  study  of  the  great  hero  is  essentially  a  study  in  the 
ideal.  The  ideal  is  the  informing  principle  of  all  poetry,  magni- 
fying man's  greatness  and  concealing  or  ignoring  his  weaknesses, 
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uniting  in  one  person  to  a  surpassing  degree  the  most  excellent 
qualities  of  both  sexes  and  elevating  mankind  almost  to  god- 
ship.  In  the  whole  range  of  poetry  perhaps  no  hero  ap- 
proaches the  hight  of  ideality  upon  which  Macbeth  is  enthroned. 
In  him  are  combined  the  most  opposite  qualities — the  valor  of  a 
great  warrior,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman ;  almost  a  rude 
barbarian  is  he,  and  yet  the  most  strongly  imaginative  of  all 
Shakespeare's  creations.  As  to  his  valor,  the  poet  has  been  most 
careful  to  inform  us,  making  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
no  creature  of  weakness  he  was  to  place  in  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Witness  the  report  of  the  bleeding  sergeant 
and  the  indorsement  of  the  King: 

"  For  brave  Macbeth — (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution 
Like  valor's  minion, 
Carved  out  his  passage,  till  he  faced  the  slave  ; 

And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 
Duncan.   O  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  !  " 

And  Rosse  supports  the  opinion  by  the  testimony  of  all  others : 

"  And  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defense.1' 

Again,  the  King  addresses  him  as  "worthiest  cousin,"  and  calls 
him  "a  peerless  kinsman."  Throughout  the  play  Macbeth  be- 
trays no  trace  of  cowardice.  He  dared  do  all  that  may  become 
a  man — 

"  Ay,  and  a  bold  one  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appall  the  devil." 

And,  at  the  end,  when  the  stay  of  all  his  hope  broke  in  cruel 
irony  beneath  him,  he  refused  to  play  the  Roman  fool  and  die 
on  his  own  sword.  His  "  I'll  not  fight  with  thee  "  was  of  super- 
stition, and  not  of  cowardice — a  superstition  that  in  turn  gave 
way  before  the  flood  of  fiery  spirit  started  by  Macduff's  word 
"  Coward."     Then  came  his — 

11 1  will  not  yield 

Yet  I  willtry  the  last." 
His  imagination  was  "  as   broad  and  general  as  the   casing 
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air,"  ranging  monarch-like  through  all  time,  all  space,  all  matter. 
His  first  utterance  is  a  figure;  and  then,  as  liis  passion  wakes, 
behold  him  god-like,  hurling  and  wielding  worlds  to  suit  his 
ends : 

"For  mine  own  good,  all  causes  shall  give  way." 

"But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  sufTer." 

And,  in  the  mighty  climax  which  he  thunders  at  "  the  secret 
black  and  midnight  hags,"  behold  how,  like  their  very  Creator 

and   Possessor,  he   summons   to   his  will   all   nature's   mightiest 

forces  and  the  proudest  works  of  man,  bandying  them  about  as 

the  toys  of  his  caprice : 

"  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  j'ou  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me. 
Though  3rou  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;   though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown  down  ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken, — answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you  !  " 

And  then  note  how  the  giant  fancy  turns  to  exquisite  tenderness: 

M  Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 

And  again : 

11  Come,  sealing  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  !  " 

A^  he  proceeds,  observe  what  poetic  sympathy  lie  finds  in 

gathering  night: 

"Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rocky  wood  : 
(iood  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and   drowse  : 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  ions.-." 

Before  ibis  lie  had  wrought  in  similar terma  : 

"Ere  the  bat   hath  llown 

His  cloister'd  flighl  ;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  i  amnions, 
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The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung-  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

Under  the  strain  of  concealment,  living  over  for  the  moment 

the  awful  spectacle  of  his  crime,  his  mind  runs  into  a  wild  but 

fitting  riot : 

"  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood  ; 
And  his  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance.    There,  the  murderers, 
Steeped  in  the  colors  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  gore." 

Cold-blooded  rhetoricians  have  condemned  this  passage  as  an 
extravagant  mixing  of  metaphors;    and  the  criticism  but  illus- 
trates the  too-common  fault  of  considering  forms  apart  from  the 
mental  states  that  started  them.     Such  students  of  Shakespeare 
(and  there  are  many  of  them)  could  never  approach  a  concep- 
tion of  the  scene  of  the  air-drawn  dagger.     Indeed,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  world's  drama,  there  is  nothing  that  so  entirely  re- 
quires  the  aid  of  the  full  force  and  power  of  the  imagination,  on 
the  part  of  both  actor  and  spectator,  as  this  terrible  vision.     Let 
us  for  a  moment  conjure  the  scene.     Satisfied  with  the  fullness 
of  the  ample  board,  the  aged  monarch  has  sought  his  couch; 
the  hour  of  midnight  is  come ;  one  by  one  the  occupants  of  the 
castle  have  withdrawn ;    silence   and  sleep  hold  sway  over  all 
but  the  bosom  of  guilt ;  we  feel  the  dead  and  heavy  elfect  of  the 
low  arched  apartments,  the  thick  gloom  of  midnight  broken  only 
by  the  passing  torch  of  a  stirring  guest,  or  the  glimmer  of  the 
smoky  lamps ;  we  see  the  flitting  of  the  bat  across  the  murky 
light;  we  hear  the  muttering  thunder,  and,  anon,  the  howls  and 
shrieks  of  the  gathering  tempest  as  it  sweeps  over  the  ivy-wrapt 
battlements — all  combining  in  their  weirdness  to  lend  a  palpable 
horror  to  the  scene  of   guilt.     In  our   mind's  eye,  too,  we  see 
Macbeth  stealthily  approaching  the  chamber  of  his  sleeping  vic- 
tim, overawed  by  the  terrors  of  his  conscience,  his  excited  im- 
agination calling  up  a  thousand  fearful  images  that   usurp  the 
throne   of  reason  and  reality.     With  bristling  hair  and  quaking 
knees  he  stands  for  a  moment  appalled  by  a  phantom-like  out- 
line hanging  before   his  overstrained  and  uncertain  vision,  till 
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will  at  length  overcomes  terror,  and  utterance  is  forced  from  Lis 
parched  and  palsied  lips. 

Such  passages  as  we  here  refer  to  and  quote  above,  cannot  be 
analyzed;  they  must  be  felt,  brooded  over,  until  the  soul  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  their  force  and  vastness,  until,  indeed,  at  times, 
physical  action  is  paralyzed  and  speech  choked.  Yet  upon  the 
public  platform  we  too  often  hear  the  language  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar parts,  in  which  is  bodied  forth  the  destruction  of  worlds,  the 
ending  of  all  matter,  lisped  in  the  glib  fashion  of  the  most  com- 
monplace and  unemphatic  prose. 

The  overtopping  greatness  of  Macbeth's  imagination  is 
brought  out  by  comparison  of  him  with  Lady  Macbeth.  In  the 
first  remorse  of  his  deed  Macbeth  exclaims: 

11  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?     No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine." 

But  Lady  Macbeth  says:  "A  little  water  clears  us  of  this 
deed."  And  later,  when  her  mind  was  wrought  beyond  its 
bearing,  it  employed  no  more  fearful  a  figure  than,  "All  the 
perfume  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand."  As  Mac- 
beth descended,  too,  from  the  deed  of  death,  ho  heard  the  shriek- 
ing and  howling  of  the  exultant  furies,  while  his  wife  could  not 
rise  above  the  commonplace  sounds  of  the  owl  and  the  cricket. 

Another  fault  of  interpretation  is  frequently  found  in  the 
treatment  of  the  letter  scene.  The  poet  evidently  intended  that 
the  reading  of  the  letter  should  pla}'  a  large  part  in  the  business 
of  the  piece;  that  it  should  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  de- 
lineating at  once  the  characters  of  both  its  writer  and  reader. 
Shakespeare  docs  not  tell  us  in  the  dull  prose  of  the  chronicler 
that  the  supernatural  solicitings  of  the  mysterious  visitors  on  the 
heath  wrought  so  intensely  on  the  soul  of  Macbeth  that  his  ex- 
cited mind  must  find  expression  in  a  letter.  The  living  woman 
with  the  actual  letter  in  her  hand— which  her  quick  imagination 
converts  into  an  oracle  from  the  regions  of  fate — is  placed  be- 
fore us,  and  her  whole  soul  and  his  are  revealed  in  those  dire 
imaginings  and  fearful  utterances  which  form  the  clouds  of  con- 
spiracy and  guilt  that  gather  around  King  Duncan,  and  burst  at 
last  in  the  dread  catastrophe  which  Macduff  pictures  as  "the 
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great  doom's  image."  How  skillfully  this  diminutive  agent,  a 
brief  letter,  a  mere  hasty  message,  the  symbol  of  a  husband's 
affection  and  regard,  is  used  to  unfold  the  workings  of  the  hero's 
mind,  fired  by  the  promises  of  fate,  and  to  reflect  through  the 
language  of  his  wife  the  vacillating  nature  of  the  tempted  man. 
Too  often  the  reading  of  the  letter  is  seized  upon  as  an  occa- 
sion to  display  an  actress's  talent  for  elocution,  and  the  "  neces- 
sary question  of  the  play  "  is  left  unconsidered.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  times,  the  reading  of  the  letter — a  thing  so  important  to 
the  action  of  the  piece — is  done  so  negligently  that  it  seems  of 
no  relevancy  to  the  issue  and  but  a  random  fancy  of  the  author's. 
Again,  the  acting  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  so  demonstrative  as  to  ob- 
scure the  light  the  letter  casts  upon  the  character  of  her  husband. 
By  such  interpretation  the  poet  is  sacrificed  to  the  actor. 

The  manner  in  which  the  character  of  Macbeth  is  sustained 
upon  the  stage  does  not,  in  many  cases,  preserve  a  perfect  fidel- 
ity to  the  part.  Shakespeare  represents  the  hero  as  wavering 
and  undecided,  and  yielding  at  first  but  temporarily  to  the  more 
daring  spirit  of  his  wife.  The  actor's  interpretation  for  the  most 
part  ignores  any  holding  back  from  the  "  supernatural  solicit- 
ings,"  and  represents  instead  a  will  already  full-bent  upon  the 
deed.  We  lose,  consequently,  the  fine  charm  of  the  virtuous 
reluctance  that  for  a  while  stays  his  steps  as  he  approaches  the 
steep  of  crime.  This  moral  hesitancy  is,  however,  so  overdone 
by  some  actors  as  to  present  a  picture  of  shrinking  cowardice. 
Some  impersonations,  too,  lack  all  suggestion  of  the  great  physical 
and  muscular  vigor  which  is  characteristic  of  this  half -savage 
chieftain ;  while  others,  that  possess  the  requisite  robustness,  are 
void  of  "the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  and  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  moral  degradation  to  which  he  is  subjecting  himself. 
Could  we  see  the  vigor  of  the  one  delineation  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  other  in  one  person,  we  should  realize  the  idea  of  Macbeth 
as  Shakespeare  makes  him. 

The  traditional  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  stage  has  sought  to 
magnify  her  own  role  and  to  dwarf  that  of  her  consort.  By  this 
false  interpretation  Macbeth  is  made  a  mere  physical  coward, 
rather  than  a  man  whose  evil  desires  are  for  a  time  overborne 
by  the  terrible  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination;    while  Lady 
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Macbeth  is  transformed  into  a  very  fiend,  who  hatches  a  murder- 
ous scheme  and  bullies  her  husband  into  its  execution.  In  jus- 
tice to  this  wondrous  character,  ever  feminine,  though  for  a  time 
heart-scared  by  the  scorching  fire  of  ambition,  let  us  remember 
that  all  she  does  is  for  her  husband's  good.  She  has  read  his 
heart;  she  knows  that  the  crown,  and  that  only,  can  sate  its 
cravings.  The  prophetic  "All  hail  hereafter!"  of  the  witches 
seems  to  have  stamped  the  sanction  of  destiny  on  all  that  she 
does.  She  acts  as  a  minister  of  fate  in  impelling  her  husband  to 
the  deed  of  blood.  In  the  fell  counsel  she  gives,  she  seems  akin 
to  one  not  "  less  than  archangel  ruined  and  the  excess  of  glory 
obscured."  Instead  of  this  lofty  ideal  of  Lady  Macbeth — a  sub- 
lime embodiment  of  evil  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  a  crown — 
we  often  see  something  that  may  be  said  to  suggest  a  melodra- 
matic female  at  a  wayside  inn  holding  the  candle  while  her  ac- 
complice cuts  the  throat  of  .a  traveler  for  a  paltry  purse.  Lady 
Macbeth,  while  her  husband  is  yet  in  indecision,  says : 

"  I  have  given  suck  ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling"  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this." 

This  stern  assertion  of  Lady  Macbeth 's  determined  will,  as 
often  given  on  the  stage,  not  only  shows  her  power  to  kill  her 
own  babe  while  drawing  nourishment  from  its  mother's  breast, 
but  exhibits  also  a  ferocity  capable  of  making  a  hecatomb  of 
murdered  infants.  To  such  a  nature  it  would  be  no  sacrifice  of 
sex  to  do  the  horrid  deed ;  it  would  be  a  work  of  savage  delight. 
Shakespeare  evidently  meant  that  the  terrible  threat  should  come 
from  a  nature  not  habitually  hard  of  heart,  but  capable  of  cruelty 
only  through  force  of  a  vow.  This  is  the  ideal  heroine.  The 
other  delineation  shows  no  sacrifice  of  feeling;  the  unnatural 
deed  is  congenial  to  the  realistic  creation  of  the  actress. 

Let  us  now  review  the  closing  scenes  of  the  guilt  v  pair.     The 

tyrant  has  weltered  on  through  an  ocean  of  blood.     The  black 

catalogue  of  his  crimes  is  now  completed.     Banquo  has  risen  1" 

shake  his  gory  locks  at  the  author  <>f   bis  death  and  cause  liini  to 
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feel  the  liollowness  of  the  sovereign  pomp  with  which  he  is  now 

surrounded.     Lady    Macbeth,    whose  will  is  of   that  stern  sort 

that  it   can   stifle   all    the   human   instincts  and  dabble   in  the 

blood  of  her  victims,  besmearing  their  faces  with  the  still  warm 

gore,  boasting  the  sanguine  color  of  her  hands,  and  scorning  to 

wear  a  heart  of  such  whiteness  as  her  husband's ;  she  who  said, 

"  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  ; 
How  easy  is  it  then  !  " 

she  is  mortal  too.  The  flame  of  her  great  life  burns  low  and 
flickers  in  the  socket.  In  the  course  of  gathering  events  she  has 
fallen  into  the  rear  of  action.  While  the  heady  tide  of  war  still 
bears  her  consort  on  its  surge,  she  is  left  to  her  own  terrible 
reflections.  Of  what  avail  is  now  her  masculine  spirit,  her 
adamantine  will?  Waking  remorse  gives  to  her  dreams  the 
writhings  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.  The  burden  of  her 
thoughts  is  "blood!  still  blood!  "  This  is  the  dreadful  retribu- 
tion that  falls  on  her  masculine  soul ;  she  who  taunted  the  rest- 
less imagination  of  her  husband  with  painted  devils,  is  haunted 
with  the  smell  of  blood  and  cowers  before  her  guilty  conscience. 
Critics  have  ventured  to  say  that  Lady  Macbeth  died  unregretted 
by  her  husband,  and  find  their  evidence  in  his  "  She  should  have 
died  hereafter."  Instead  of  an  expression  of  indifference,  this  is 
an  evidence  of  affection.  His  was  the  grief  that  could  not  speak, 
but  "whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break." 

Now  turn  we  once  more  to  contemplate  the  guilty  thane, 
heart-struck  by  the  weight  of  accumulating  woe.  The  imagina- 
tion which  once  conjured  up  the  fearful  voices  of  the  night  and 
filled  the  air  with  "  prophesyings  dire,"  that  saw  the  green  of  all 
the  seas  made  red  by  the  murder  of  his  hands — that  powerful 
imagination  is  now  shattered  by  the  treachery  of  the  paltering 
hags.  Bousing  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  he  now  casts  aside  the 
broken  shield  of  their  fatal  prophecies,  and,  throwing  before  him 
the  guard  of  the  warrior,  he  is  ready,  as  we  first  found  him  on 
"  the  blasted  heath,"  to  deal  in  mortal  blows.  He  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  credulity  and  guilt  by  dying  the 
soldier's  death,  thus  challenging  at  least  some  grains  of  admira- 
tion in  spite  of  our  horror  for  his  hideous  crimes. 

James  E.  Murdoch. 
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Pkobably  there  lias  never  been  a  time  of  greater  astronomi- 
cal activity  than  the  present.  Investigators  of  every  grade  and 
specialty  are  busy,  and  their  work  is  fruitful.  Much  of  it  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  popular  comprehension  and  interest — as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  mathematicians  and  the  makers  of  star  cata- 
logues— but  this  is  not  true  of  it  all,  and  we  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  present  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  important 
recent  results,  limiting  ourselves  mainly  to  such  as  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

We  pass  by  the  astronomy  of  the  earth  for  want  of  space, 
merely  noting  that  within  the  past  year  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  determining  small  disturbances  of  the  earth's  axis, 
which  must  be  taking  place  continually,  owing  to  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  matter  due  to  geological  causes,  and  to  the 
action  of  rain,  rivers,  and  ocean  currents. 

As  regards  the  moon,  there  is  little  real  news.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  researches  of  Professor  Langley,  with  his  newly- 
invented  and  exquisitely-sensitive  "bolometer,"  showed  that  the 
moon's  mean  temperature  must  probably  be  extremely  low,  no- 
where approaching  that  of  melting  ice — a  condition  due  to  the 
absence  of  air  from  its  surface.  Nothing  has  since  been  discov- 
ered to  contradict  this,  and  numerous  confirmations  have  ap- 
peared. We  must  note  also  the  recent  great  advance  in  lunar 
photography.  Until  very  lately  the  photographs  of  the  moon 
made  by  Mr.  Ruthcrfurd,  of  New  York,  in  1866,  remained  un- 
surpassed, if  not  unrivalled;  but  within  a,  lew  months  negatives 
have  been  obtained,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  wliicli 
are  much  more  perfect  and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  We  may 
now  reasonably  hope  that  the  long-vexed  question  as  t<>  whether 
actual  changes  are  at  present  going  on  upon  the  surface  oi  our 
satellite,  will  soon  be  definitely  settled.  Mere  telescopic  observa- 
tions have  so  far  proved  insufficient. 
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Passing  next  to  the  sun,  we  note  in  the  first  plaee  the  bolo- 
nietric  work  of  Professor  Langley  upon  its  heat  and  light.  The 
most  important  outcome  of  this  work  undoubtedly  is  that  which 
was  arrived  at  several  years  ago,  namely,  that  we  must  increase 
the  formerly -received  estimates  of  the  solar  heat  by  at  least  20 
or  25  per  cent.  But  another  and  more  recent  result  of  his  work 
has  been  to  make  us  acquainted  with  an  extensive  range  of  in- 
visible ether  waves  before  unknown — waves  which  are  far  longer 
and  of  lower  pitch  than  any  previously  detected.  Some  of  the 
experiments  of  Becquerel  and  the  elder  Draper  had  long  ago  re- 
vealed undulations  having  a  wave  length  of  nearly  10  mikrons*; 
but  the  observations  of  Langley  carry  the  limit  beyond  30 
mikrons,  or  nearly  to  -g-J-g-  of  an  inch. 

In  the  same  connection  Professor  Kowland's  new  photo- 
graphic map  of  the  solar  spectrum  also  demands  especial  men- 
tion. It  is  on  a  scale,  and  of  a  precision,  that  leaves  far  behind 
and  supersedes  everything  before  produced.  In  some  respects  it 
surpasses  its  only  rival,  the  great  chart  of  the  spectrum  made  by 
the  ten  years'  labor  of  Thollon,  and  just  published  in  France 
after  its  author's  death ;  but  in  the  red  and  yellow  portions  of  the 
spectrum  the  French  map  is,  on  the  whole,  superior.  At  present 
Eowland  is  applying  his  apparatus  and  methods  to  a  fresh  com- 
parison of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  spectra  of  the  various 
chemical  elements ;  and  he  has  already  reached  some  novel  re- 
sults, the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  certain  recog- 
nition of  silicon  as  a  solar  element.  He  finds  silver,  also ;  and 
vanadium  (which  was  announced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lockyer) 
turns  out  to  be,  like  titanium,  exceedingly  abundant,  or  at  least 
very  conspicuous,  in  the  spectrum.  Hutchins,  also,  working 
along  the  same  line — by  photography  and  with  a  Kowland  grat- 
ing— finds  platinum  in  the  sun,  and  transfers  copper  from  the  list 
of  doubtful  solar  elements  to  that  of  the  certain  ones.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  thus  far  no  new  light  appears  in  explanation  of  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  non-metallic  elements — oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  chlorine.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  solution  of  the  "  reversing 
layer  "  problem — nothing  to  determine  whether  the  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  originate  in  a  thin  stratum  of  vapors  low  down 

*  The  "  mikron  "  is  j^^  of  a  millimeter,  or  about  ^^  °f  an  inch. 
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in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  or  whether  some  of  them  arc  formed  in 
this  region  and  others  high  up  above  the  solar  surface.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  question  would  he  settled  by  observations  at  some 
of  the  recent  eclipses ;  but  unfavorable  weather,  or  some  accident, 
has  interfered  on  each  occasion.  Better  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  study  of  the  corona,  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
it  have  been  obtained,  which  are  now  being  carefully  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  different  theories  of  its  nature  and  origin. 

In  the  planetary  system,  the  main  interest  during  the  last 
year  or  two  has  centered  in  the  researches  of  the  Italian  obser- 
ver Schiaparelli  upon  Mercury  and  Mars.  Last  Winter  he  an- 
nounced his  discovery  that  the  axial  rotation  of  Mercury  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  moon ;  that  is,  that  the  planet's  time  of 
rotation  is  precisely  equal  to  its  year  (about  88  days),  so  that, 
except  for  a  small  libration,  it  always  keeps  the  same  face 
turned  toward  the  sun.  He  reaches  this  conclusion  from  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  old  observations  of  Bianchini  and  others, 
combined  with  a  series  made  by  himself.  The  value  of  the 
hitherto-accepted  rotation  period  (24  hours  5  minutes)  was 
founded  on  the  observed  fact  that  the  markings  seen  on  the 
planet  one  day  were  found  nearly  in  the  same  position  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  day,  whence  the  natural  inference  was  drawn 
that  the  planet  had  made  almost  exactly  a  single  rotation  in  the 
interval.  This,  however,  was  wrong;  Schiaparelli  on  sev- 
eral occasions  was  able  to  watch  the  planet  for  several  hours 
consecutively,  and  to  observe  that  during  such  an  interval  a 
spot  upon  the  surface  hardly  moved  at  all.  As  the  readers  of 
the  Forum  know,  however,  Mercury  is  never  far  from  the  sun, 
and  can  be  observed  only  by  day — a  circumstance  which  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  studying  its  surface.  Moreover,  the 
spots,  whenever  any  are  visible,  are  extremely  faint  and  vague 
in  outline.  For  this  reason,  and  because  so  few  other  reputable 
observers  have  been  able  to  sec  the  markings  upon  which  Schia- 
parelli rests  his  conclusions,  there  is  still  some  hesitation  as  to 
complete  acceptance  of  them;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  in 
be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  most  important  addition  t«>  our  knowledge  of 
the  planetary  system  since  Hall's  discover}  <>f  the  moons  of  Mars. 
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It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  find  that  the  same  forces,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  which  have  compelled  our  moon  and  the  satel- 
lites of  other  planets  to  keep  their  faces  turned  toward  the  mother 
orb,  are  operative  also  on  the  planets  which  are  nearest  the  sun. 
We  ma}r  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  own  planet  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  law,  especially  as  the  investigations  of  Schia- 
parelli  now  in  progress  already  make  it  probable  that  Venus,  our 
nearest  neighbor,  is  under  its  domination  as  well  as  Mercury. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  discussions  re- 
specting the  planet  Mars.  For  the  most  part  they  relate  to  cer- 
tain features  upon  its  surface,  which  are  very  difficult  to  see,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  explain — the  so-called  "  canals."  These 
are  fine,  straight,  dark  lines,  connecting  the  greenish  spots  which 
are  supposed  to  be  oceans.  The  first  of  them  were  observed  by 
Schiaparelli  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  he  has  since  added 
many  others,  so  that  more  than  fifty  are  now  shown  upon  his 
map  of  the  planet.  Since  these  canals  are  at  least  50  or  100 
miles  wide,  and  from  500  to  2,000  miles  in  length,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  think  of  them  as  artificial  waterways,  while  their 
straightness  makes  it  very  improbable  that  they  are  rivers.  And 
now,  within  a  year  or  two,  Schiaparelli  adds  to  the  perplexity 
by  announcing  that  at  times  they  become  double — two  parallel 
dark  lines  replace  the  single  one — and  that  this  "  gemination  "  of 
the  canals  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  planet's  seasons. 
These  phenomena  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  many  other 
astronomers  who  have  looked  for  them  carefully  since  Schia- 
parelli's  first  announcement,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  only 
in  part,  and  by  but  one  or  two  observers.  This  has  led  to  a 
pardonable  scepticism  respecting  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
yet  safe  to  regard  their  reality  as  fully  established ;  but  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  such  an  observer  as  the  Italian  astronomer,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  Italian  sky,  even  if  it  were  not  confirmed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  Perrotin  with  the  great  telescope  at 
Nice,  by  Terby  in  Belgium,  and  by  a  few  scattering  obser- 
vations elsewhere,  would  make  the  presumption  veiy  strong  in 
their  favor.  In  1892  the  planet  will  again  be  favorably  situated 
for  observation,  and  we  ma}'  reasonably  expect  that  then  the 
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doubts  will  be  resolved.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  by  that  time 
photography  might  become  available.  Last  April  a  party  oper- 
ating in  South  America,  in  connection  with  the  "Draper  memo- 
rial "  work,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of  negatives,  winch, 
though  very  small,  show  enough  to  bring  out  clearly  certain 
remarkable  changes  which  occurred  on  the  planet's  surface  be- 
tween one  day  and  the  next. 

In  cometary  astronomy,  high  interest  attaches  to  the  little 
comet  discovered  by  Mr.  Brooks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  July  6, 
1889.  In  the  first  place,  it  imitated  the  great  comet  of  1882  by 
dividing  into  fragments  (five,  in  this  case),  which  moved  along 
side  by  side  without  the  least  perceptible  influence  upon  one  an- 
other.  This  separation  was  first  seen  by  Barnard  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  in  August;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  disintegra- 
tion must  have  occurred  many  months  before,  when  the  comet 
was  not  far  from  Jupiter;  and  very  probably  it  was  caused  by 
the  strong  attraction  of  that  planet.  In  the  next  place,  when 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  came  to  be  computed,  it  was  found  to  be 
moving  in  a  comparatively  small  ellipse,  with  a  period  of  only 
about  seven  years;  and,  on  reckoning  back,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  in  1886  it  had  remained  for  several  months  very  close 
to  Jupiter,  where  it  was  subjected  to  perturbations  which  radically 
transformed  the  orbit  in  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  traveling. 
On  examining  the  subject  more  closely,  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  succeeded  in  showing  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
comet  is  identical  with  the  famous  bright  comet  of  1770,  com- 
monly known  as  Lexelbs,  which  was  then  moving  in  an  orbit 
with  a  period  of  about  live  and  a  half  years.  It  was  not  seen  at 
its  next  return,  in  1776,  probably  because  it  happened  to  be  very 
unfavorably  placed  for  observation  ;  but  it  should  have  reappeared 
in  1781,  when,  to  the  great  scandal  of  astronomers,  it  was  missing. 
No  explanation  was  found  till  a  long  time  afterward.  Then  it 
appeared  that  in  1779  the  comet  had  passed  close  to  Jupiter, 
and  had  been  drawn  into  a  new  orbit  which  had  never  brought 
it  within  sight  of  the  earth.  Laplace  found  that  the  data  could 
not  be  depended  upon  sufficiently  to  give  a  certain  determination 
of  the  comet's  orbit  after  tin-  encounter;  but  he  showed  that, 
several  different  orbits  might  be  possible,  and   among   them   one 
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with  a  period  of  not  quite  27  years.  Now,  four  of  these  periods 
amount  to  107  years,  and  so  also  do  nine  of  Jupiter's ;  so  that  if 
Jupiter  and  the  comet  were  in  close  proximity  in  .1779,  they 
would  be  so  again  in  1886.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chandler  showed 
that  the  comet  would  be  so  situated,  with  reference  to  the  planet, 
that  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  would  be  to  reduce  the  27- 
year  orbit  to  a  smaller  one,  such  as  the  comet  is  now  describing. 
Altogether,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  while  the  identity  of 
Brooks's  comet  with  that  of  Lexell  is  not  absolutely  demon- 
strated, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  return  of  such  a  wanderer.  It  is  worth  noting  that  early 
in  the  next  century  there  will  be  another  encounter  with  the 
planet,  and  the  comet's  orbit  will  again  be  transformed. 

The  last  few  years  have  not  brought  any  notable  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  meteors — those  cousins  or  children  of 
the  comets.  But  the  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  of  Mr.  Lockyer 
to  find  in  meteoric  swarms  an  explanation  of  nearly  all  the 
phenomena  of  comets,  of  nebulas,  and  of  variable  stars,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  zodiacal  light,  has  led  to 
much  discussion,  and  has  attracted  attention  to  these  bodies. 
From  an  extended  study  of  the  spectra  of  meteoric  specimens, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  characteristic  spectra  of 
the  different  heavenly  bodies  could  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  derived  from  meteorites.  It  appears,  however, 
that  his  spectroscopic  determinations  were  made  with  instruments 
of  too  little  power  to  be  of  much  value,  and  many  of  his  identi- 
fications have  already  been  proved  erroneous. 

In  the  study  of  the  stars  and  nebula?,  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  surprising  progress,  but  I  shall  enumerate  here  only  the 
most  important  and  novel  results.  We  shall  not  dwell,  there- 
fore, upon  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  determina- 
tion of  stellar  parallaxes,  or  on  the  results  obtained  in  the  stud}7 
of  binary  stars,  or  on  the  great  star  catalogues  of  the  Astrono- 
mische  G esellschaft,  just  beginning  to  be  published,  or  on  the  new 
determinations  of  the  sun's  motion  in  space;  although  all  of 
these  subjects  are  well  deserving  of  consideration.  The  new 
catalogue  of  variable  stars  drawn  up  by  Chandler  deserves, 
however,  special  notice,  as  does  the  discovery  by  Professor  Paul, 
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of  Washington,  of  a  new  variable  star  which  runs  through  all  its 
changes  in  less  than  eight  hours — a  rate  far  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  variable  previously  known.  The  most  interesting 
results  in  the  line  of  stellar  astronomy  are  those  which  have  been 
obtained  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  or  the  photographic  plate, 
or  by  the  two  combined.  Of  conspicuous  interest  are  the  mag- 
nificent photographs  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion  by  Mr.  Com- 
mon and  Mr.  Koberts  in  England,  and  the  pictures  of  other 
nebulae  by  the  latter  gentleman;  especially  his  photograph  of  the 
great  nebula  of  Andromeda,  which  presents  a  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  structure  of  concentric  rings,  in  suggestive  agree- 
ment with  the  indications  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  photographic  plate  is  able  to  bring  out  nebulae 
which  no  telescope  has  yet  been  able  to  show  to  the  keenest  eye; 
and  last  Winter  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  appeared 
on  the  negatives  made  at  Wilson's  Peak  in  California,  show- 
ing that  the  great  nebula  of  Orion  is  only  a  denser  knot  of  an 
enormous  nebulosity  which  envelops  the  whole  constellation  in 
spiral  folds,  and  attaches  itself  here  and  there  to  the  brighter 
stars.  It  is  wonderful,  how  far,  in  the  study  of  these  objects, 
the  power  of  a  telescope  used  photographically  surpasses  its 
visual  reach.  Thus,  von  Gothard,  with  a  ten-inch  reflector,  has 
produced  negatives,  hardly  more  than  microscopic  in  size,  yet 
showing  in  the  famous  "  whirlpool  nebula  "  all  the  features  that 
have  been  made  out  with  the  huge  telescopes  of  Parsonstown 
and  Vienna.     He  even  adds  some  that  arc  new  and  significant. 

In  spectroscopic  work,  the  eye  has  been  superseded  of  late 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  photographic  plate,  which  is  now  able 
1<>  recognize  fainter  impressions  than  the  eye,  and  to  register 
them  permanently;  with  the  one  disadvantage  that,  as  yet,  it 
fails  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  spectrum,  still  leaving  some 
work  which  the  eye  alone  can  do.  Pickering  lias  been  continu- 
ing at  Cambridge  his  remarkable  work  with  the  l*  slit  less  spectro- 
scope," and  it  is  also  being  carried  on  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere by  a  party  sent  there  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
the  Draper  memorial.  The  instrument  employed  is  a  photo- 
graphic telescope,  with  a  prism,  or  a  series  of  prisms,  in  from  oi 
the  object  glass;    the  whole  mounted   like  any  large  telescope, 
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and  provided  with  an  accurate  driving-clock.  With  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  we  obtain  upon  the  sensitive  plate  the  spectra 
of  all  the  stars  which  happen  to  be  in  the  field  of  view — some- 
times a  hundred  at  a  time,  as  when  a  cluster  like  the  Pleiades  is 
in  question.  This  method  has  made  it  possible  to  complete,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  a  general  survey  of  the  spectra  of  all 
the  brighter  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  the  survey  is 
now  being  extended  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  it  is 
already  well  advanced.  Whenever  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  thus 
photographed  on  a  small  scale,  is  found  to  present  any  interest- 
ing peculiarity,  it  is  examined  with  a  more  powerful  instrument, 
which  photographs  its  spectrum  on*  a  much  larger  scale;  and 
this  second  photograph  is  then  enlarged  again  for  special  study. 

A  number  of  stars  have  thus  been  detected  which  have 
bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  and  are  presumably  still  in  a  semi- 
nebulous  condition;  some  also  show  peculiar  dark  bands,  and  a 
few  show  the  principal  lines  double.  This  last  peculiarity  was 
for  a  time  rather  puzzling,  until  it  was  found  that  the  doubling 
was  periodical,  when  the  explanation  at  once  became  obvious. 
Such  stars  are  doubtless  binary,  composed  of  two  nearly  equal 
stars,  which  are  too  close  to  each  other  to  be  separated  by  any 
telescoj^e,  and  which  revolve  around  their  common  center  of 
gravity  in  an  orbit  whose  plane  is  nearly  directed  toward  the 
earth,  so  that  they  seem  to  swing  back  and  forth  almost  in  a 
straight  line.  At  the  moments  when  they  are  in  line  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  their  orbital  motions  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  sight;  but  at  the  times  half  way  between,  one  of  the  two 
stars  will  be  approaching  us  with  nearly  its  whole  orbital  veloc- 
ity, and  the  other  will  be  receding  as  swiftly.  The  lines  in  their 
spectra  will  therefore  be  shifted  in  opposite  directions,  and  a  neg- 
ative in  which  the  two  spectra  are  superposed  will  show  the  lines 
double.  In  this  way  the  Harvard  observers  have  found  that  the 
bright  star  Mizar  is  a  close  double. *  The  two  components  have 
a  relative  motion  of  almost  100  miles  a  second,  and  they  make 

*  Mizar  has  long  been  known  as  a  coarse  double  star,  and  as  such  is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  have  access  to  a  tele- 
scope. The  new  discovery  is  that  the  larger  of  the  two  formerly-known 
components  is  itself  double,  so  that  the  system  is  really  triple. 
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their  revolution  in  KM  days,  in  an  orbit  about  as  large  as  that  of 
Mars.     The  game  phenomenon  of  periodically-doubled  lines  is 

observed  also  in  the  case  of  Beta  Auriga1;  but  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  is  about  150  miles  a  second,  and  the  period  of  revo- 
lution Is  only  about  four  days.  The  distance  between  the  two 
components  is,  roughly,  8,000,000  miles,  and  the  united  mass  of 
the  system  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  sun.  Mizar, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  fully  forty  times  as  heavy  as  the  sun.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  recording  here  that  the  examination  of  the 
Harvard  photographs  has  been  made  almost  entirely  by  women, 
who  are  assistants  in  the  observatory.  A  niece  of  Dr.  Henry 
Draper,  whose  memorial  is  now  being  erected  in  the  form  of  this 
monumental  work — the  spectroscopic  survey  of  the  heavens — 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  star-spectra  the  delicate 
doubling  of  the  lines  which  has  proved  so  full  of  information. 

Vogel,  at  Potsdam,  has  carried  investigations  of  this  sort  even 
a  step  farther,  by  using  photography  in  connection  with  a  spec- 
troscope having  a  slit,  of  the  same  type  as  that  which  was  first 
employed  in  stellar  spectroscopy  by  Huggins  and  Draper.  With 
such  an  instrument,  only  a  single  object  at  a  time  can  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  arc  greater  than  with 
the  slitlcss  spectroscope.  But  the  sharpness  of  definition  in  the 
finished  pictures  is  superior,  and  there  is  the  priceless  advantage 
that  a  "comparison  spectrum  "  can  be  used.  It  is  possible  to 
confront  the  stellar  spectra  thus  made  with  the  spectra  of  terres- 
trial elements;  and  so  to  determine  the  materials  which  compose 
the  stars,  or  to  measure  their  absolute  motion  toward  us,  or 
from  us,  by  the  shifting  of  their  lines.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  measure  the  motions  of  the  stars  in  tliis  way, 
without  the  aid  of  photography,  have  failed  to  give  results 
deserving  much  confidence.  The  eve  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  such  faint  objects  as  stellar  Bpectra. 
But  with  Vogel's  work  the  case  is  different,  and  at  present  his 
negatives  can  bo  depended  upon  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  a 
star  is  approaching  or  receding,  with  an  error  not  much  exceeding 
a  mile  ;i  second.  Two  of  his  results  are  of  special  interest,  as 
being  very  analogous  to  those  we  have  mentioned  already,  and 
yet  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slitless  spectroscope;     There  i; 
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a  remarkable  star,  Algol,  which  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than 
three  days  appears  to  fade,  losing  fully  five  sixths  of  its  light, 
and  then  quickly  recovering  it;  the  fading  and  the  recovery 
occupying  in  all  not  quite  eight  hours.  The  natural  explanation 
was  suggested  long  ago,  namely,  that  the  star  suffers  regular 
eclipses  by  an  invisible  body  revolving  around  it.  But  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  admit  the  existence  of  invisible  stars  without  some 
evidence,  and  the  swiftness  of  motion  necessary  to  account  for 
such  a  periodical  eclipse  is  greater  than  anything  known  in  the 
planetary  system ;  ^so  that  the  theory  met  until  lately  with  only 
a  partial  acceptance  among  astronomers.  The  spectroscope, 
however,  supplies  an  obvious  test.  If  the  darkening  is  really  an 
eclipse,  then  a  few  hours  before  it,  when  the  dark  star  is  rushing 
forward  to  interpose  itself  between  us  and  the  bright  one,  Algol 
itself  must  be  moving  backward,  while  after  the  eclipse  the  case 
will  be  reversed.  In  other  words,  if  the  theory  is  correct,  then 
before  the  eclipse  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
bright  star  (of  course  the  spectrum  of  the  dark  star  is  invisible) 
will  be  shifted  toward  the  red,  and  in  the  other  direction  after  it ; 
and  the  shift  can  be  detected  by  comparing  the  spectrum  with 
that  of  a  Geissler  tube  containing  hydrogen.  Vogel's  observa- 
tions, made  in  this  very  way  last  Autumn,  show  that  Algol  be- 
haves precisely  in  the  manner  indicated,  its  rate  of  alternate  re- 
cession and  advance  being  about  27  miles  a  second.  From  this, 
on  the  most  probable  suppositions  we  can  make  as  to  the  form 
and  position  of  the  orbit  of  the  dark  companion,  and  as  to  its 
relative  diameter,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  small  star  must  move 
fully  twice  as  fast  as  the  bright  star,  that  it  must  be  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  and  a  quarter  million  miles,  and  that  the  diam- 
eters of  the  two  stars  must  be  respectively  about  1,116,000  and 
840,000  miles.  This  result  has  a  special  interest,  as  being  the 
first  estimate  of  the  diameter  of  a  star  based  on  anything  like 
measurement.  The  determination  of  the  real  size  of  a  star  has 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  problem,  upon  which  much 
labor  and  ingenious  contriving  has  been  spent  in  vain.  It  fol- 
lows further  from  these  conclusions  that  the  united  mass  of  the 
two  stars  is  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  sun's,  and  their  density 
less  than  one  fifth  of  his  density — hardly  greater  in  fact  than 
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that  of  cork.     This  agrees  very  well  with  the  opinion  of   Mr. 

Lockyer,  who  thinks  that  most  of  the  stars  are  only  meteoric 
swarms,  more  or  less  closely  packed.  Vogel's  second  result — the 
latest  one — remains  to  be  mentioned.  His  numerous  photographs 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  line  white  star,  Spica,  or  Alpha  Virginia, 
showed  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  its  motion  along  the  line  of 
sight  which  was  at  first  very  perplexing.  The  observations 
seemed  to  be  utterly  discordant.  But  a  closer  examination 
makes  it  evident  that  everything  can  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  star  is  double  like  Algol,  with  a  small  and 
comparatively  dark  companion,  not  bright  enough  to  show  itself 
by  its  light,  but  heavy  enough  to  draw  its  brilliant  partner 
around  in  an  orbit  about  six  million  miles  in  diameter,  once  in 
four  days.  The  star  Rigel,  or  Beta  Orionis,  gives  indications  of 
a  similar  motion ;  but  the  observations  are  not  yet  quite  decisive. 
With  this  we  close  this  very  meager  sketch  of  the  present 
occupations  of  astronomers.  Wide  fields  are  opening  before 
us,  and  we  are  constantly  gaining  new  views  of  the  immensity 
of  the  universe  and  the  swift  vivacity  that  prevails  through 
all  the  measureless  extent  of  suns  and  systems.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  a  conjecture  of  the  new  discoveries  which  the  next 
century,  or  the  next  decade  even,  may  reveal. 

C.  A.  Young. 


PROTECTION   AGAINST   TORNADOES. 

The  weather  of  a  place  is  generally  the  result  of  atmospheric 
conditions  which  are  developed  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  are  brought  therefrom  under  the  influence  of  cyclonic 
circulation.  The  rainy  district  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,  or 
cyclone,  extends  from  300  to  500  miles  in  front  of  its  center  of 
disturbance,  and  the  immense  atmospheric  wave  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  low  area  may  have  a  major  axis  of  1,000  miles.  One 
of  the  first  things  observed  in  practical  meteorology  is  the  natural 
division  of  atmospheric  disturbances  into  general  and  local  dis- 
turbances. The  typical  general  storm  is  the  area  of  low  pressure, 
or  cyclone,  which  is  an  area  of  warm,  moist  air  and  cloudy 
weather,  with  general  rain  or  snow  and  high  winds ;  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  being  below  the  normal,  and  the  circulation  of 
air  tending  spirally  inward  to  the  center.  All  cyclones  agree  in 
the  two  great  features  of  wind-rotation  around  the  center  with  a 
variable  draught,  and  an  upward  and  outward  circulation  of  the 
higher  currents.  The  typical  local  storm  is  the  tornado,  which 
is  the  culmination  of  the  most  abnormal  heat  and  vapor  changes 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  people  should 
associate  these  violent  storms  with  periods  of  extraordinary  heat; 
but  excessive  heat  gives  rise  to  quite  different  results  east  and 
west  of  the  100th  meridian.  To  the  westward,  it  means  a  dry, 
burning  air  and  parched  soil,  with  dust  storms  and  small  whirl- 
winds; to  the  eastward,  it  means  a  moist,  oppressive  air,  and 
water-soaked  soil,  with  thunder  storms,  hail  storms,  and  torna- 
does. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  violent  local  storm  is  not  a 
product  of  heat  alone,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  it  with 
moisture,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  to  an  abnormal  degree. 
West  of  the  105th  meridian  the  tornado  does  not  occur. 

In  order  to  trace  intelligently  the  development  of  the  tornado, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  speak  of  the  typical  general  storm — 
the  cyclone.     If  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere  had  the  same  tern- 
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perature  and  the  same  state  of  moisture,  then  the  forces  of  grav- 
ity and  of  pressure  which  act  upon  it  would  be  everywhere  the 
same,  and  the  entire  atmosphere  would  forever  remain  at  rest. 
The  atmosphere,  however,  is  constantly  in  motion.  As  some 
parts  of  the  earth  are  much  warmer  than  others,  and  as  air  ex- 
pands and  becomes  rarer  as  its  temperature  increases,  the  specific 
gravity  of  air  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  this 
inequality  produces  a  system  of  winds.  Such  changes  in  humid- 
ity and  temperature,  on  a  grand  scale,  account  for  the  largest 
wind  systems  on  the  globe;  as,  for  example,  the  trades  and 
monsoons.  On  a  smaller  scale,  circumscribed  by  conditions  of 
topography,  they  give  rise  to  cyclones,  the  largest  in  area  of 
all  atmospheric  disturbances.  In  the  cyclone,  we  have  a 
vertical  circulation,  and  an  interchange  of  air  between  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere;  except  that  in  the  former  the 
motion  is  toward  the  central  part  below  and  from  it  above,  while 
in  the  general  circulation  it  is  toward  the  polar  central  region 
above  and  from  it  below,  the  central  region  in  the  case  of 
the  general  circulation  being  colder  than  the  surrounding  parts, 
instead  of  warmer  as  in  the  cyclone.  Cyclones  may  develop 
within  the  United  States,  but  usually  they  enter  this  country 
from  adjacent  regions.  The  places  of  entry  arc  the  north 
Pacific  coast  (Oregon  and  Washington),  North  Dakota,  and  the 
Gulf  coast.  From  each  of  these  quarters  the  cyclones  approach 
with  peculiar  characteristics.  Those  entering  the  country  over 
North  Dakota  are  most  frequently  accompanied  by  tornadoes. 

Properly  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  tornado  to  the 
cyclone,  we  must  consider  the  cyclonic  disturbances  as  divided 
into  quadrants  by  two  lines  at  right  angles,  one  running  north 
and  south,  and  the  other  cast  and  west.  These  quadrants  have 
atmospheric  characteristics  which  they  maintain  as  long  as  the 
identity  of  the  cyclone  continues.  The  north-east  quadrant  is 
distinguished  by  great  humidity,  liigli  winds,  and  heavy  cloud 
formations— especially  in  the  southern  portion — together  with 
precipitation.  The  south-cast  quadrant  contains  the  maximum 
of  heat  and  moisture;  it  is  the  region  of  all  classes  of  local 
storms,  especially  of  the  tornado.      The  south-west  quadrant  is 
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marked  by  clearing  weather,  with  dashes  of  rain  in  the  eastern 
portion,  falling  temperature,  and  diminishing  humidity.  The 
north-west  quadrant  has  the  minimum  of  heat  and  moisture, 
general  absence  of  clouds,  and  brisk,  cold  winds.  As  we  picture 
these  contrary  conditions,  we  see  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  tornadic  region  appears  in  the  south-east  quad- 
rant of  the  cyclone.  Careful  reflection  shows  us  that  this  rela- 
tion is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  tornado  is 
a  product  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  extremes 
meet  in  the  south-east  and  north-west  quadrants,  and  along  a 
line  connecting  trie  two  regions  the  temperature  and  humidity 
gradients  reach  a  maximum.  As  the  cyclonic  disturbance  passes 
from  west  to  east  across  the  country,  the  relation  of  the  quadrants 
remains  undisturbed,  and  therefore  the  belt  of  the  tornadic  dis- 
turbance progresses  eastward  from  its  point  of  inception.  The 
same  tornado  does  not  continue  from  State  to  State,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  similar  conditions,  in  the  dangerous  octant  of  the 
cyclone,  gives  rise,  successively,  to  tornadic  germs.  Cyclones 
with  their  major  axes  tending  north-east  and  south-west  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  tornadic  conditions, 
because  of  the  near  approach  of  the  south-east  and  north-west 
quadrants,  and  the  consequent  high  gradients  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  A  very  slow  movement  of  the  cyclone  in  North 
Dakota  will  also  develop  a  great  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  south-east  quadrant,  because  of  direct  communication  with 
the  Gulf,  where  there  is  always  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  these 
two  elements.  As  before  explained,  the  circulation  of  air  in  the 
cyclone  is  such  as  always  to  make  the  south-east  quadrant  the 
recipient  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  is  the  food  of  the  cyclone, 
and  without  which  it  would  soon  dissipate. 

What  are  the  immediate  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
tornado  in  that  part  of  the  cyclonic  disturbance  to  which  we 
have  traced  it?  Where  atmospheric  equilibrium  is  violently 
disturbed,  and  the  agitation  covers  but  a  very  limited  area,  the 
centripetal  force  becomes  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
cyclones.  The  gyrations  are  exceedingly  rapid  and  very  near 
the  center;  in  fact,  the  violence  is  greatest  at  the  center,  and 
diminishes  rapidly  to  the  external  parts  of  the  disturbance,  where 
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the  gyrations  cease  altogether.  The  condition  of  tornado  forma- 
tion in  regard  to  heat,  is  simply  that  of  unstable  equilibrium  for 
saturated  air  at  the  existing  temperature.  Another  condition 
is  that  the  air  shall  have  a  gyratory  motion  relative  to  some  cen- 
tral point,  arising  from  any  cause  whatever.  In  the  unstable 
state,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  may  burst  up  through 
the  upper  layers  at  any  point  where  there  may  chance  to  exist 
some  slight  predetermining  cause — which  is  never  wanting — aris- 
ing from  local  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  When 
an  upward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  is  started  at  any  point,  the 
air  thus  engaged  is  kept  warmer,  and  therefore  rarer,  than  the 
region  of  quiet  air  immediately  surrounding  it ;  thus  producing 
the  sine  qua  non  of  unstable  equilibrium — greater  rate  of  decrease 
of  temperature  in  the  quiet  air  than  in  the  mass  of  ascending  air. 
The  violent  wdiirling  motion  which  characterizes  the  tornado  is 
dependent  upon  a  pre-existing  disturbed  and  gyrating  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  consequent  upon  pronounced  cyclonic  circulation; 
Of  these  two  conditions,  the  unstable  equilibrium  is  the  most 
important,  since  it  more  rarely  occurs  than  the  other,  which 
is  scarcely  ever  so  entirely  absent  as  not  to  give  some  slight 
gyratory  motion,  becoming  violent  very  near  the  center.  The 
questions  naturally  occur,  what  places  on  the  earth's  surface 
are  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  tornadoes?  and  what  is 
the  time  when  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  them? 

1.  As  to  places ;  these  are  found  in  regions  where  warm,  moist 
air  begins  to  flow  underneath  a  colder  and  dryer  upper  stratum 
that  comes  from  another  direction.  This  condition  is  followed 
shortly  by  an  inversion  of  the  air  in  the  upper  and  lower  strata, 
by  which  the  colder,  denser  air  finally  replaces,  at  the  earth's 
surface,  that  which  is  warmer,  lighter,  and  more  humid.  The 
first  visible  effect  is  the  appearance,  in  the  west  and  north-west, 
of  a  heavy  and  portentous  bank  of  clouds,  followed  suddenly  by 
a  violent  commotion  on  the  face  of  the  dense  black  mass,  and 
by  the  rushing  of  adjacent  cloia  Is  toward  the  centerof  disturbance, 

<-ially  from  the  south-east,  east,  and  north-east.  Theobsenrer 
watching  this  aerial  contest  finds  himself  in  a  region  of  gentle, 
southerly,  heated  air  currents.    Quite  frequently  there  is  a  dead 

calm,    an    oppressive   heat,    and    ail    ominous    silence;     followed 
7 
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almost  immediately  by  the  deadly  swirl  of  the  funnel-shaped 
cloud,  and  by  the  cold  westerly  blast  in  its  wake,  that  has  so 
many  times  chilled  the  victims  in  its  path. 

2.  As  to  time;  the  Summer  season  is  most  favorable  for  tor- 
nadoes, when  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  warming,  and  the  air 
of  the  lower  strata  is  drawn,  from  lower  latitudes,  far  up  into  the 
northern  portions  of  the  country,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains;  the  isothermal  curve  being  deflected  very 
decidedly  toward  the  north.  From  this  cause,  the  temperature  of 
the  lower  strata  of  this  region  becomes  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  upper  strata ;  and  if  this  condition  does  not  of  itself  induce 
the  unstable  state,  it  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  addition  of 
some  small  effect  from  another  cause,  such  as  extremely  warm 
weather,  in  which  the  earth's  surface  and  the  lower  air  become 
abnormally  heated.  The  great  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  south- 
erly winds  is  also  favorable  to  the  induction  of  the  unstable  state. 

General  results  of  investigation  based  on  reports  for  more  than 
200  years  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  1.  Tornadoes  generally 
accompany  a  low-pressure  area,  for  the  reason  that  the  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  tornado 
is  required  in  such  an  area  also,  at  least  in  the  cloud  region.  A 
hailstorm  is  an  incipient  tornado  in  the  cloud  region  of  a  low-pres- 
sure area.  2.  Tornadoes  always  occur  in  the  south-east  quadrant 
of  a  low-pressure  area,  and  at  distances,  generally,  of  from  300  to 
500  miles  from  the  center  of  it.  3.  The  progressive  motion  of 
tornadoes  is  to  the  north-east ;  from  the  fact  that,  as  they  always 
form  in  the  south-east  quadrant  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,  they 
must  come  within  and  under  the  influence  of  the  general  drift  of 
the  atmosphere  on  that  side  of  the  area,  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  atmospheric  circulation  about  the  center  of  an  area  of  low 
pressure,  is  always  to  the  north-east.  4.  As  the  low-pressure  area 
progresses  eastward,  the  region  of  country  lying,  on  the  average, 
about  350  miles  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  center  of  the  general 
storm  at  any  time,  is  the  region  within  which  tornadoes  may  be 
expected.  5.  The  tornado,  with  hardly  an  exception,  occurs  in 
the  afternoon,  just  after  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  time 
of  greatest  frequency  is  from  3 :  30  to  5  o'clock.  6.  The  tornado 
season   includes  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,   and 
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September,  but  storms  of  this  nature  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  year.  The  months  of  greatest  frequency,  as  deter- 
mined from  a  record  of  208  years,  are  April,  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  single  month  of  greatest  frequency  is  May,  April  fol- 
lowing next  in  order.  7.  The  State  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  tornadoes  has  occurred  is  Missouri,  followed  next  in  order  by 
Kansas  and  Georgia.  A  record  of  more  than  500  tornadoes  and 
"windfalls"  (i.e.,  paths  of  tornadoes  through  forests)  in  Wisconsin, 
considerably  exceeds  the  number  in  any  other  State ;  but  little 
weight  can  be  given  this  comparison,  owing  to  the  want  of 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  windfalls  in  other  States. 
8.  From  a  careful  investigation  of  the  origin  of  tornadoes  and 
their  geographical  distribution,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  storms  were  as  frequent  and  violent  two  hundred 
years  ago  as  now.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  cause  for 
any  unusual  change  in  the  annual  frequency  of  tornadoes  for 
a  like  period  to  come.  The  Signal  Service  began  its  official 
record  of  tornadoes  in  1871,  but  not  until  1878  was  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  them.  From  the  latter  date,  the  following  record  is 
considered  trustworthy : 

Storms  Storms 

1878, 77    1884, 216 

1879, 88    1885, 139 

1880, 141    1886, 290 

1881,  113    1887, 178 

1882, 90    1888,.. 121 

1883, 167         1889, 129 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  data,  the  average  yearly  occurrence  of 
tornadoes  is  rated  at  about  146,  which  value  has  been  very  steady 
since  1886.  Applying  this  constant  to  existing  records,  we  have 
a  grand  total  of  30,368  such  storms  from  1682  to  1889,  inclu- 
sive, instead  of  the  2,690  tornadoes  that  were  actually  observed 
and  reported.  This  would  indicate  a  failure  to  report  the  occur- 
rence of  about  27,678  tornadoes  which  have  probably  passed 
over  portions  of  this  country  since  1682.  A  comparison  of  the 
number  of  tornadoes  with  the  acreage  of  forests,  by  States,  based 
upon  the  last  census  report,  shows  that  forests  have  qo  percepti- 
ble influence  in  preventing  the  occurrence  <>f  tornadoes,  or  in 
assuaging  their  violence.  10.  The;  width  of  the  tornado's  path 
of  destruction,  as  determined  from  the  records  of  90  years,  varies 
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from  10  to  10,560  feet,  the  average  being  1,369  feet.  11.  The 
length  of  the  tornado  track  varies  from  300  yards  to  about  200 
miles,  the  average  being  24.79  miles.  12.  The  velocity  of 
progression  of  the  tornado  cloud  varies  from  7  to  100  miles  per 
hour,  the  average  being  44.11  miles.  These  extremes  may  often 
occur  in  different  portions  of  the  track  of  a  single  tornado.  13. 
The  shortest  time  occupied  by  the  tornado  cloud  in  passing  a 
given  point  varies  from  "an  instant"  to  about  15  minutes,  the 
average  being  about  70  seconds.  14.  The  vortex  wind  velocities 
of  the  tornado  cloud  vary  from  100  to  500  miles  per  hour,  as 
deduced  from  approximate  measurements.  Velocities  of  from 
800  to  1,000  miles  per  hour  are  extremes  that  have  been  re- 
ported, but  the  data  are  not  reliable.  15.  The  cloud  generated 
by  the  vortex  assumes  the  form  of  a  funnel,  with  the  smallest 
end  toward  the  earth.  This  explains  the  remarkable  contraction 
of  the  storm's  path.  Upon  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  the  vor- 
tex has  four  motions — the  whirling  or  gyratory,  always  from  right 
to  left ;  the  progressive,  generally  from  some  point  in  the  south- 
west quadrant  to  some  point  in  the  north-east  quadrant;  the 
curvilinear;  and  the  oscillatory. 

As  regards  protection  to  life  in  case  of  a  tornado;  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  depends  upon  the  position  and  surroundings 
of  the  observer  on  the  approach  of  the  storm,  the  character  of 
motion  possessed  by  the  tornado  cloud  at  the  time,  the  width  of 
the  path  of  the  storm,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving. 
The  south  side  of  the  tornado's  path  is  the  dangerous  portion, 
and  the  north  side  is  the  safe  one.  If  the  cloud  is  moving  to  the 
north-east,  then  the  line  of  escape  is  to  the  north-west;  if  to  the 
east,  then  to  the  north.  To  one  who  stands  facing  the  advancing 
cloud  in  the  direct  line  of  its  approach,  the  safe  side  is  always 
to  the  right.  No  structure  that  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  however  made,  can  wholly  resist  the  violence  of  the 
tornado,  and  therefore  no  building  is  safe,  as  property,  or  as  a 
resort  to  protect  life.  Under  all  circumstances,  as  a  precaution 
against  danger,  whether  in  a  building  or  in  a  cellar,  people  must 
refrain  from  taking  a  position  in  a  north-east  room,  in  a  north- 
east corner,  in  an  east  room,  or  against  an  east  wall.  In  the  open 
country,  one  should  never  undertake  to  escape  from  a  tornado 
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cloud  without  first  making  sure  of  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  being  certain  that  the  direction  which  lie  proposes  to  take 
is  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  advancing  cloud. 

There  is  always  sufficient  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  tor- 
nado ;  especially  in  the  quick  movement  of  detached  clouds  in 
the  west  and  south-west  toward  a  common  center  of  disturbance, 
the  oppressive  heat,  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  air,  and  the 
distant  roaring  (an  unusual  sound)  of  the  wind  in  the  vortex  of 
the  tornado  cloud.  Sufficient'  time  is  given  for  escape  if  the 
warnings  are  promptly  heeded.  People  should  make  every  effort 
to  retain  full  command  of  their  senses  on  the  approach  of  a  tor- 
nado cloud,  because  safety  largely  depends  upon  acting  judi- 
ciously as  wTell  as  quickly.  When  trying  to  escape  from  a  tor- 
nado, never  ran  to  the  north-east,  east,  or  south-east.  Never  take 
refuge  in  a  forest  or  a  grove  of  trees,  or  near  any  object  that 
may  be  overturned  by  the  wind.  A  frame  building  is  safer 
than  one  built  of  brick  or  stone.  The  former  is  more  elastic  and 
holds  together  longer;  the  latter  goes  down  in  the  first  crash, 
and  the  debris  is  whirled  into  a  heap  in  the  center  of  the  founda- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  brick  or  stone  building 
stands  alone;  yet  even  in  a  block  of  buildings,  where  one  struc- 
ture supports  another,  this  additional  resistance  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  is  wholly  incapable  of  preventing  destruction.  A  not- 
able case  in  point  was  the  tornado  of  August  3,  1885,  at  Camden, 
N".  J.,  where  solid  rows  of  houses  were  terribly  shattered.  In  the 
tornado  of  June  17, 1882,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  three  large  college 
buildings,  in  line  east  and  west  and  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  were  razed  to  the  ground  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
freight  train,  standing  on  the  track  near  the  last  building,  was 
overturned.  Previous  to  reaching  these  buildings  the  tornado 
had  practically  destroyed  the  town  and  had  killed  more  than 
100  people.  It  carried  death  and  destruction  over  the  land  for 
40  miles  beyond  the  town. 

In  any  event,  the  brick  or  stone  building  is  the  most  danger- 
ous, because  it  so  readily  crumbles  and  separates  into  falling 
masses.  In  a  frame  structure  the  cellar  is  the  safest  place,  but 
in  a  brick  or  Btone  building  it  is  the  most  perilous.  In  the 
former  case  the  debris  is  carried  away  from  the  foundation,  while 
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in  the  latter  instance  the  cellar  is  filled  with  it.  The  tornado 
cave  offers  absolute  security  to  life  and  limb,  and  no  means  of 
protection  can  replace  it  for  that  purpose.  This  retreat  may  be 
constructed  as  a  cellar  cave  or  as  a  dug-out.  In  the  former  case, 
an  excavation  is  made  in  the  west  wall  of  the  cellar,  on  a  level 
with  the  floor,  and  is  carried  underground  a  distance  sufficient 
to  provide  comfortable  quarters  for  those  who  purpose  to 
occupy  the  cave.  The  overhanging  earth  must  be  supported 
by  heavy  timbers,  and  then  arched  over  with  masonry  of  brick 
or  stone.  This  extra  precaution  concerning  the  roof  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  any  serious  damage  to  it  by  falling  tim- 
bers or  heavy  masses  of  debris.  The  excavation  is  made  into  the 
west  wall,  because  the  storm,  always  approaching  from  the  west, 
will  carry  the  debris  away  from  that  side.  The  dug-out  is  a 
tornado  cave  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  building.  All 
houses  are  not  furnished  with  cellars,  and,  moreover,  a  tornado 
cave  is  sometimes  required  where  there  are  no  buildings,  or  at 
least  where  they  are  not  so  situated  as  to  make  connection  with 
the  cave  practicable.  While  the  tornado  cave  offers  absolute 
security  to  life,  if  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  protection  is  avail- 
able, there  will  always  be  many  cases  where  people,  from  the 
exigencies  of  business  or  pleasure,  are  unable  to  secure  such 
measures  of  safety,  and  must  take  their  chances  during  the  rag- 
ing of  the  elements.  In  such  instances,  people  should  be  pro- 
vided with  tornado  accident-insurance  policies.  Provision  for 
this  sort  of  protection  can  be  made  as  well  in  the  case  of  torna- 
does as  in  that  of  railway  disasters.  If  a  proposed  trip  involves 
the  probable  danger  of  encountering  a  tornado,  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  secure  an  accident  policy  for  that  hazard. 

As  regards  protection  to  property ;  no  building  can  be  made 
sufficiently  large,  strong,  high,  or  low  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
tornado's  vortex.  There  is  no  changing  the  path  of  the  tornado 
by  the  employment  of  explosives,  or  by  any  artificial  barrier. 
To  contemplate  the  dispersion  of  the  cloud  by  the  use  of  any  elec- 
trical contrivance  is  also  idle.  All  buildings  should  be  constructed 
as  would  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  tornado,  and 
then  protected  by  legitimate  insurance.  From  a  business  point 
of  view,  and  as  affecting  the  question  of  life  and  property,  the 
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tornado  must  be  considered  one  of  nature's  agencies  for  destruc- 
tion, to  be  carefully  watched  and  forever  provided  against.  Pro- 
tection against  such  forces  must  be  accomplished  by  organized 
capital,  the  safety  of  one  being  assured  by  the  legitimate  and 
successful  cooperation  of  many.  The  writer  strongly  advocated 
this  method  of  protection  during  his  tornado  investigations  in 
the  West  in  1879,  and  now  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty are  thus  insured  every  year. 

To  forecast  successfully  the  time  and  place  of  any  atmo- 
spheric phenomenon  is  a  difficult  matter ;  and  it  may  be  stated, 
generally,  that  the  measure  of  such  success  will  vary,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  according  to  the  area  of  country  under  the  influence  of 
the  particular  disturbance.  The  smaller  the  area,  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  forecast  becomes.  There  are  many  elements  in  this 
problem  that  render  it  an  extremely  complicated  one,  except 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  if  great  accuracy  of 
results  is  demanded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tornado  has 
the  most  circumscribed  area  of  all  storms,  while  its  violence  has 
no  equal  in  the  entire  range  of  meteorological  phenomena.  A 
large  amount  of  field  work  and  instrumental  and  general  obser- 
vation, extending  over  many  years,  and  relating  to  the  conditions 
of  formation  of  this  peculiar  class  of  storms  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  they  were  found  to  occur,  was  necessary  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  investigations  as  to  their  origin, 
their  mode  of  development,  and  the  means  of  forecasting  them. 
The  writer  began  this  work,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  in  1879, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army,  and  he  is 
still  in  charge  of  it.  The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
1.  Tornadoes  generally  occur  at  a  certain  time  of  day  and 
move  in  a  certain  direction.  2.  They  are  commonly  precede] 
by  certain  conditions  of  wind  direction  and  velocity,  by  certain 
humidity  conditions,  and  by  a  certain  gradient  of  temperature. 
3.  They  generally  are  formed  in  connection  with  a  well-defined 
area  of  low  pressure,  of  certain  form  and  trend,  in  its  south-cast 
quadrant,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  its  center.  4.  They 
usually  occur  in  certain  regions  of  the  country  and  in  certain 
months  of  the  year.  5.  They  generally  take  place  under  certain 
conditions  of  cloud  formation  and  appearance.     6.  They  tend  to 
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form  in  groups,  having  parallel  paths  of  progression  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another. 

With  these  data  thoroughly  understood,  and  with  the  capabil- 
ity of  applying  them  on  the  daily  synoptic  chart  of  the  weather, 
tornado  forecasts  are  practicable,  and  experimental  work  in  this 
direction  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  forecasting  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 
of  tornadoes,  and  the  designation  of  the  quadrant  of  a  State 
where  such  conditions  will  give  rise  to  local  signs  on  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  section  can  rely,  is  entirely  feasible.  A  quad- 
rant of  a  State,  especially  a  large  State,  may  seem  a  very  exten- 
sive area  to  cover  with  a  single  tornado  prediction ;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  where  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  tornadoes,  local  storms,  having  various  degrees  of  tor- 
nado violence,  the  development  of  which  it  is  very  important  to 
herald,  occur  here  and  there  over  a  large  section  of  country; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  eighteen  tornadoes  which 
moved  in  parallel  paths  from  south-west  to  north-east,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  March  28,  1890.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tornadoes,  the  country  was  swept  by  violent  storms 
of  hail  and  straight  winds.  The  scheme,  therefore,  of  local 
storm  predictions  for  State  quadrants  appears  to  possess  peculiar 
elements  of  success.  While,  of  course,  the  area  of  these  quad- 
rants is  quite  variable,  yet  such  a  division  possesses  the  de- 
cided advantages  of  definiteness,  familiarity  to  the  people  who 
are  interested,  and  brevity  of  expression  in  rendering  a  concise 
dispatch.  The  local  signs  of  tornado  development  are  certain, 
easily  observed,  and  well-defined.  With  the  people  properly  in- 
formed concerning  these  indications,  the  forecast  of  conditions 
favorable  for  violent  local  storms  and  tornadoes,  issued  from 
some  central  meteorological  office,  would  supplement  the  local 
signs  with  beneficial  results. 

Failures  in  the  official  predictions  would  not  only  bring  out 
more  distinctly  the  importance  and  reliability  of  local  signs — thus 
creating  an  interest  in  their  careful  observance — but  would  tend 
to  obviate  serious  results  in  the  case  of  imperfect  forecasts.  In 
order  that  the  public  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
forecasts  of  violent  local  storms,  it  is  imperative  that  they  obtain 
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a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  local  signs  of  tornado  development. 
The  paths  of  tornadoes  are  so  circumscribed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  designate  in  the  forecast  the  precise  strip  of  country  over 
which  any  one  will  pass.  This  would  involve  naming  a  certain 
portion  of  a  certain  person's  farm,  or  a  certain  part  of  a  certain 
square  in  a  city.  When  the  forecast  is  made  to  apply  to  the 
quadrant  of  a  State,  or — if  the  area  is  very  large — a  certain  por- 
tion of  that  quadrant,  then  the  people  living  within  that  section 
must  determine  from  the  local  signs,  which  are  indisputable  and 
invariable,  the  probable  course  of  the  tornadoes  or  other 
violent  local  storms  which  may  occur.  This  method  of  study 
and  forecast  removes,  in  a  large  degree,  the  hazard  of  creat- 
ing unnecessary  fear  by  announcing  the  probable  approach  of 
tornadoes.  People  must  know  how  to  interpret  this  forecast 
by  an  application  of  their  knowledge  of  local  weather  signs.  By 
these  signs  they  can  determine  their  individual  relation  to  the 
danger;  and  such  knowledge  will  give  them  confidence  and  judg- 
ment, enabling  them  to  avoid  undue  excitement  and  alarm,  which 
might  seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  business  interests 
of  a  community.  The  general  weather  signs  on  which  the 
official  forecast  is  based  cannot  be  observed  by  the  public,  as  they 
are  necessarily  developed  only  on  the  synoptic  weather  chart. 
The  general  signs  are  observed  far  in  advance  of  the  local  signs, 
and  therefore  the  latter  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  official  fore- 
cast as  a  signal  warning  of  danger. 

John  P.  Fixley. 
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Is  the  married  woman  a  morally  responsible  being?  This 
question  may  sound  rather  startling,  but  incidents  and  experi- 
ences which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  within  the 
past  few  years  seem  to  warrant  it.  Reference  is  now  made 
to  the  amount  of  deceit,  fraud,  and  double-dealing  which  grow 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  family  finances;  and  to  the 
uncertain,  strange,  and  anomalous  position  which,  in  so  many 
households  in  the  United  States,  the  wife  holds  in  relation  to  the 
domestic  treasury.  The  time  has  come  when  this  matter  appears 
to  demand  a  full  and  serious  consideration.  Too  many  thought- 
ful people  have  begun  to  think  about  it  to  allow  that  it  should  be 
lightly  set  aside,  or  simply  pushed  into  the  "  woman's  rights  " 
agitation,  there  to  be  passed  over  with  contempt  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  cause.  It  is  a  far-reaching  question  of  ethics,  and 
underlies  the  moral  foundation  of  all  human  society — the  preser- 
vation of  the  home.  Not  only  is  it  of  importance  to  the  men 
and  women  of  to-day,  but  it  affects  the  lives  of  those  yet  unborn. 

In  one  of  her  lectures  a  short  time  ago,  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards  read  a  translation  of  a  marriage  contract  drawn  up  in 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In  this  docu- 
ment it  was  stipulated  that  the  future  bride  was  to  receive  from 
her  betrothed  a  certain  amount  for  "dress  money,"  and  another 
sum  each  month  for  "pocket  money,"  during  the  year  of  be- 
trothal. At  marriage,  the  wife  was  to  assume  entire  control 
of  all  her  husband's  property.  This  is  only  one  of  many  such 
contracts  which  are  now  in  existence,  and  which  go  to  prove 
that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  administering  the  domestic 
finances  after  marriage  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Such  an  extreme  state  of  affairs,  which  gives  to  either  the 
man  or  the  woman  entire  control  of  the  finances,  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  recommended.  It  is  simply  cited  to  show  that  at  one 
time   women   were   considered   superior  in   ability   to  men   in 
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business  matters,  and  that  the  Moslem  conquest,  which  reduced 
them  to  slaves,  is  paralleled  in  Christian  countries  of  this  later 
time.  To-day  the  bridegroom  says  reverently  in  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  the  church,  "With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow;''  but  he  means  not  one  word  of  this,  and  the  bride 
knows  that  he  does  not. 

Men  who  are  rated  as  honorable,  upright  citizens,  dealing 
justly  with  their  fellow  men,  will,  when  a  question  of  money 
comes  up,  treat  their  wives,  the  mothers  of  their  children,  with 
less  honesty  than  they  do  the  tax  assessor,  and  with  much  less 
consideration  than  they  do  their  office  boys.  The  children,  when 
not  granted  a  certain  weekly  allowance,  are  "tipped"  occasion- 
ally ;  but  nothing  goes  to  the  wife  without  some  haggling,  du- 
plicity, or  humiliation  on  her  part.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
reference  is  made  solely  to  the  pitiable  state  of  things  which  so 
widely  prevails  in  the  disbursing  of  money  in  the  household, 
and  to  the  wife's  private  purse.  Here  are  a  few  instances  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  have  been  found  in  one  small  city. 

A  woman — call  her  Mrs.  White — who  lives  in  good  style  in 
a  fashionable  street,  is  allowed  no  money  by  her  husband  from 
one  week's  end  to  another.  Mr.  White  does  all  the  ordering  of 
supplies  for  the  household.  For  small  needs,  which  he  has  over- 
looked, there  is  a  credit  book  which  Mrs.  White  sends  to  the 
grocer ;  and  in  this  book  all  purchases  are  charged.  When  any 
article  of  dry  goods  is  required,  Mrs.  White  makes  a  tour  of  the 
stores,  and  brings  back  samples  of  what  she  considers  the  best 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  for  the  inspection  of  her  lord.  She  is 
credited  by  that  gentleman  with  sufficient  brains  and  discrimin- 
ative powers  to  be  capable  of  this.  The  samples  having  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  White,  he  makes  his  selection,  goes  to  the 
store,  and  purchases  the  goods.  The  residence  being  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  shopping  center,  Mrs.  White  is  given  a  street  car 
ticket — only  one,  as  she  is  expected  to  walk  one  way.  Mr. 
White  always  walks,  and  thinks  she  ought  to  have  the  exercise. 
When  the  time  comes  for  giving  the  children  a  birthday  or 
Christmas  gift,  she  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  shops,  on  accounl 
of  the  credit  system,  or  else  she  has  t"  send  />"/>/■  familias,  \vli<> 
is  not  always  in  the  humor.     As  to  giving  him  a  present,  that 
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is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  He  deserves  none,  certainly; 
but  the  wifely  heart  that  can  remain  true  and  tender,  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  affection  left,  to  a  tyrant  of  this  description,  still 
longs  to  make  some  outward  manifestation  of  that  love.  She  must 
either  renounce  her  desire  or  resort  to  prevarication  or  theft. 
Perhaps  she  goes  through  his  pockets  at  night.  The  recording 
angel  would  doubtless  drop  a  tear  and  blot  out  the  sin,  if  she  did. 
The  standard  jokes  about  these  feminine  robberies  of  pockets, 
which  some  men  are  wont  to  relate  with  such  relish,  are  quite 
enough  to  make  one  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  one  who  has 
been  robbed,  unless  one  happens  to  be  sure  that  the  wife  is  a 
hopeless  spendthrift. 

The  argument  may  be  raised  that  Mr.  White  is  an  exception 
— an  unusually  stingy  man.  But  Mr.  White  is  not  parsimonious 
in  anything  but  in  his  dealings  with  his  wife.  His  house  is 
handsomely  furnished,  his  family  is  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  he 
gives,  not  lavishly,  but  judiciously.  He  simply  considers  his 
wife  entirely  irresponsible  in  the  handling  of  money,  and  he  as- 
sumes this  without  ever  having  given  her  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Brown.  For  twenty  years  she 
had  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  a  prudent  housekeeper,  and 
a  woman  much  loved  and  respected  by  her  friends.  Mr.  Brown 
was  rated  as  a  prosperous  business  man,  and  as  generous  as  most 
men,  when  called  upon  to  give.  But  all  this  time  Mrs.  Brown 
had  no  money  that  she  could  call  her  own.  The  credit  system 
prevailed,  and  if  by  any  unusual  means  a  piece  of  money  passed 
into  her  unaccustomed  palm,  it  had  to  be  scrupulously  accounted 
for  to  the  chancellor  of  the  domestic  exchequer.  She  was  a 
long-suffering  woman,  but  her  soul  had  chafed  and  worn  against 
the  yoke  till  it  was  sick  and  sore.  Still,  she  had  too  much  self- 
respect,  even  under  these  degrading  conditions,  to  wheedle,  lie, 
or  descend  to  small  deceptions  to  gain  her  ends,  and  she  abhorred 
a  "  scene  "  as  much  as  any  man  living.  So  the  little  gift  she 
felt  like  sending  to  a  friend,  the  few  flowers  for  an  invalid,  the 
bit  of  damask  to  cover  a  chair  seat,  or  the  small  surprise  for  the 
children  had  to  be  passed  by  with  sometimes  a  rising  lump  in 
her  throat,  which  even  at  times  developed  into  "  a  good  cry  "  in 
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private.  Still,  she  made  no  remonstrance.  She  was  proud  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  and  she  believed  the  existing  state  of  things  irrevocable. 
But  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  son  Hearing  his  majority,  who  loved 
his  mother,  and  who  noted  with  the  watchful  eye  of  affection  the 
humiliation  to  which  she  was  subjected  ;  and  his  soul  rose  up  in 
rebellion  against  the  lord  of  the  household.  He  went  boldly  to  his 
father  and  said  that  if  his  mother  were  not  allowed  at  least  the 
wages  of  a  servant,  he  would  leave  the  house,  and  try  out  of  his 
small  earnings  to  give  her  something  every  week,  so  that  she 
need  not  feel  like  a  pauper  or  a  slave.  "  Slave!  "  broke  in  the 
father,  aghast  at  the  word.  "Well,  sir,"  answered  the  intrepid 
youth,  "what  else  is  she,  except  in  the  name?  She  is  Avell 
clothed,  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  well  treated ;  so  are  a  great 
many  other  slaves.  But  nearly  all  independence  of  action,  in 
these  days,  is  grounded  on  the  possession  of  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  Of  this  she  has  nothing. 
Her  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  are  utterly  and  entirely 
under  your  control.  She  is  your  housekeeper,  cook,  housemaid, 
and  seamstress,  but  you  do  not  allow  her  even  the  wages  of  an 
under  servant."  "  You  must  remember,  sir,  that  your  father  is 
not  rich,"  replied  the  irate  parent.  "Does  not  your  mother 
have  all  that  a  reasonable  woman  can  ask  for  ?  "  "No,  sir,  she- 
does  not.  A  reasonable  woman  wants  the  freedom  and  self- 
respect  of  occasionally  having  a  dollar  that  she  feels  is  by  right 
hers  to  do  what  she  pleases  with.  Do  you  suppose  you  would 
like  to  give  some  one  an  exact  account  of  every  cigar  or  glass  of 
beer  you  buy?  "  "Well,  that  is  an  altogether  different  thing," 
answered  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  very  superior  air  to  make  up  for  his 
entire  lack  of  logic.  Young  Brown  might  have  quoted  the  well- 
known  saying  that  "the  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the 
application  on  it";  but  he  was  too  deeply  and  terribly  in  earnest 
to  have  any  relish  for  sarcasm,  so  he  said :  "  It  is  not  a  different 
thing,  when  it  comes  to  the  right  or  the  justice  of  the  matter. 
Mother  is  entitled  to  something — something  in  money  that  she 
can  call  her  own.  It  makes  me  ashamed,  if  it  does  not  you. 
She  is  not  a  child;  she  has  reason  and  judgment,  and  she  will 
not  waste  what  she  gets.  Give  her  three  dollars  a  week,  if 
you    cannot    any    more."     "What!"    exclaimed    the  father    in 
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horror,  "pay  your  mother,  as  I  would  a  servant!  "  "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a  servant  than  a  slave,  any  day;  it  is  more  honorable," 
was  the  laconic  response.  "It  is  outrageous !  "  stormed  Brown. 
"Think  it  over,"  said  young  Brown.  And  he  did,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  received  the  allowance.  She  was  so  happy  over  it  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  entered  a  new  life,  full  of  liberty  and 
tremendous  possibilities.  She  looked  happy,  too,  and  ten  years 
younger.  Her  heart  was  made  light  in  being  able  to  send  the 
little  gift  to  a  friend,  or  the  flowers  to  an  invalid.  She  even 
bought,  now  and  then,  a  small  piece  of  furniture  for  the  house, 
or  a  dainty  etching  that  pleased  her  artistic  eye ;  or  she  took  one 
of  the  girls  to  a  lecture  or  a  matinee — all  out  of  that  small  three 
dollars  a  week.  Yes,  she  was  rich,  because  there  lay  in  her  power 
something  of  the  independence  which  ought  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  belong  to  every  creature  born  under  the  American  flag. 

Mrs.  Gray,  under  the  same  system  which  Mrs.  White  had 
suffered  from  for  twenty  years,  took  a  different  course.  She 
adopted  a  systematic  policy  of  deceit  and  fraud  toward  her  hus- 
band, and,  though  she  is  now  a  grandmother,  she  continues  it  still. 
She  is  a  charitably-disposed  woman,  and  when  she  wants  to  give 
a  little  money  to  help  buy  a  stove  for  a  poor  family,  or  to  assist 
some  sick  or  starving  creature  to  pay  his  rent,  she  tells  her  hus- 
band that  the  flour  is  out,  or  that  the  sugar  is  low,  and  so  gets  the 
needful  amount.  She  is  a  strict  church  member,  and  probably 
under  no  other  circumstance  would  tell  a  falsehood ;  but  the  one 
of  all  others  whom  she  has  solemnly  sworn  to  love  and  honor,  she 
cheats  and  deceives  as  she  does  no  one  else.  And  he,  bound  by 
a  like  oath  to  his  wife,  is,  in  a  way,  guilty  of  less  consideration 
for  her  than  for  the  woman  who  scrubs  his  office,  forcing  her  to 
a  course  which  is  a  moral  degradation,  and  which  can  but  per- 
petuate itself  in  the  mental  tendencies  of  his  children. 

A  young  married  woman,  who  needed  money  to  buy  the 
wardrobe  of  the  child  whose  little  heart  had  begun  to  beat  under 
her  own,  was  given  a  sum  of  money  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
purchase  of  an  extremely  modest  outfit.  The  young  husband 
kept  his  private  yacht  and  bought  unlimited  Havanas,  bat  the 
poor  little  expectant  mother  looked  with  wistful  face  on  the  few 
yards  of  snowy  lawn  and  dainty  lace  that  she  wanted  so  much, 
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and  turned  away  with  tears  shining  in  her  eyes.  A  motherly 
old  lady  who  had  held  the  young  husband  on  her  knee  when  he 
was  a  small  boy,  went  to  him  and  bluntly  asked,  "  Do  you  want 
your  child  to  be  a  thief?  "  "  What  do  you  mean?  "  gasped  the 
astonished  man.  "  I  mean  that  it  will  be,  as  sure  as  fate,  if  you 
continue  treating  your  wife  in  this  way.  If  you  do  not  give  her 
what  she  needs  to  buy  the  child's  wardrobe,  and  she  goes  on  long- 
ing to  lay  her  hands  on  all  the  flannel  or  cambric  she  sees  on  a 
counter,  that  child  will  steal  everything  he  can  get  hold  of,  and 
get  into  state  prison  before  he  is  twenty -one."  The  young  man 
said  that  he  supposed  he  had  given  his  wife  a  sufficient  amount, 
and  made  light  of  the  old  ladj^'s  prognostications,  but  never- 
theless gave  the  little  woman  the  necessary  money  that  day. 

The  effect  on  the  unborn  child  of  certain  emotions  experi- 
enced by  the  mother,  can  no  longer  be  relegated  to  the  vagaries 
of  old  wives'  tales,  since  scientists  are  everywhere  establishing 
its  truth.  If  the  mother  has  a  strong  temptation  to  steal, 
even  though  she  does  not  do  so,  the  child's  force  of  resistance 
may  be  so  weak  as  to  give  way  before  the  temptation.  If  the 
mother  does  actually  commit  theft,  the  child,  unless  the  re- 
sisting powers  are  unusually  developed,  will  be  still  more  likely 
to  be  a  thief.  The  polite  term  is  "kleptomania,"  but  as  this  is 
regulated  by  the  social  condition  of  the  offender,  it  is  not  used 
in  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts.  A  lady  in  good  standing  saw 
her  son  led  off  to  serve  a  sentence  in  prison.  As  she  turned 
sorrowfully  away,  she  said  to  a  friend :  "  Before  he  was  born,  I 
wanted  a  little  embroidered  blanket  that  especially  pleased  me. 
I  knew  we  could  very  well  afford  it,  but  my  husband  thought 
otherwise.  I  could  not  get  over  thinking  of  it,  though,  and 
one  night  I  took  the  money  from  his  pockets  and  bought  it. 
Just  as  soon  as  my  boy  began  to  take  things  thai  did  not  belong 
to  him,  I  knew,  0  God!  [with  a  burst  of  sobs]  I  knew  whal  I 
had  done." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  cite  further  instances  of  this  sort. 
The  papers  are  full  of  stories  of  women  who  get  their  milliners 
to  send  in  a  bill  for  forty  dollars,  instead  of  thirty,  the  real  price, 

in  order  to  take  the  extra  ten  to  themselves;    of  those  wl ver- 

tax  their  tired  eyes  and  exhausted  bodies   by  taking   in 
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without  their  husbands'  knowledge;  and  of  the  farmers'  wives 
who  smuggle  apples  and  eggs  into  town  in  order  to  get  a  few 
dollars  that  they  can  call  their  own. 

What  are  the  facts  to  be  deduced  from  all  this  ?  First,  that 
this  system  of  regarding  the  wife  as  financially  and  morally  irre- 
sponsible, is  a  serious  evil,  to  be  looked  squarely  in  the  face 
and  honestly  dealt  with.  The  mother  who  is  obliged  to  lie 
and  steal  in  order  to  possess  any  money  of  her  own,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  mother  of  criminals.  They  may  never 
see  the  interior  of  a  prison,  but  they  will  be  criminals  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow  men.  At  the  best,  they  will  have  very 
vague  ideas  of  moral  responsibility.  The  woman  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  financial  interests ;  who,  instead  of 
being  his  confidential  partner,  is  his  pensioner;  will,  if  she  gets 
the  opportunity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ruin  him  through  her 
ignorance.  A  vague,  unknown  pile  of  money,  from  which  you 
can  filch  by  wheedling  or  cheating,  is  so  shadowy  in  its  outlines 
as  to  be  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Like  a  corporation,  it  has  no 
soul,  and  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  as  much  as  possible. 

If  the  widow  of  a  man  who  has  treated  her  as  a  totally  irre- 
sponsible being  is  left  penniless,  perhaps  with  children  to  support, 
she  becomes,  in  many  instances,  an  object  of  charity.  In  some 
cases  she  develops  unusual  business  abilities,  but  she  has  to 
starve  herself  and  her  children  while  she  is  rectifying  mistakes, 
and  learning  by  experience  certain  things  which  should  have 
been  a  part  of  her  daily  life  as  soon  as  she  became  a  wife. 
Young  women  who  are  self-reliant  and  earn  good  salaries  often 
shrink  from  marriage,  because  they  cannot  bear  to  be  so  depend- 
ent. There  ought  to  be  no  grounds  for  this  fear;  and  with 
many  delicate-minded,  broad-souled,  deep-thinking  men  there  are 
none,  because  to  such  a  man  the  wife  is  an  equal  sharer  in  all 
things,  in  his  purse  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  Still,  one  cannot 
blame  independent  women  for  hesitating  before  they  take  a  leap 
in  the  dark. 

The  methods  employed  by  women  in  raising  money  for 
churches  and  charities,  are  continually  the  subject  of  satire  and 
condemnation  by  the  other  sex.  Why  will  they  persist  in  these 
methods?     The  better  to  illustrate,  it  is  necessary  once  more  to 
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employ  anecdote.  "  Why  in  the  world  will  women  go  on  getting 
up  these  tiresome  church  fairs  and  festivals?  "  asked  a  gentle- 
man a  short  time  since.  "  They  use  up  valuable  time  and  wear 
themselves  out  in  making  things,  and  then  they  go  and  buy  the 
same  things  back.  Why  do  they  not  just  put  their  names  down 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  let  it  go  at  that?  "  If  this 
gentleman  had  been  at  the  sewing  society  the  next  day,  he 
might  have  heard  the  answer  to  his  question.  His  wife  pledged 
herself  to  furnish  for  the  coming  festival  a  certain  number  of  tea 
biscuits,  a  large  cake,  several  pounds  of  coffee,  and  other  articles. 
"You  know,"  she  said  to  a  friend,  "one  can  send  these  things 
out  of  the  house  just  as  well  as  not,  but  if  I  were  to  ask  my  hus- 
band to  give  the  money,  he  might  open  his  eyes  a  little."  This 
sentiment  was  the  underlying  reason  why  nearly  every  woman 
there  pledged  provisions  and  cooked  dishes  instead  of  money. 
When  the  time  came,  their  lords  could  do  nothing  less  than  to 
come  down  to  the  church  parlors,  take  supper,  and  pay  for  the 
coffee,  chicken-salad,  and  cake  which  had  come  out  of  their  own 
larders.  Each  one  paid  five  or  six  times  the  value  of  his  supper 
in  the  provisions  furnished,  and  gave  his  wife's  time  and  vital 
energies  into  the  bargain.  But  he  was  still  blissfully  uncon- 
scious of  how  much  he  contributed  to  that  church  debt,  and 
asked  the  same  question  before  the  next  festival. 

"But  I  would  rather  be  deceived  than  bullied  by  my  wife," 
said  a  gentleman  the  other  day.  It  would  seem  that  when  either 
course  is  necessary  the  financial  part  of  our  marriage  customs 
needs  reform.  What  is  the  remedy?  One  method  would  be 
the  granting  to  the  wife  of  a  stated  weekly  or  monthly  allow- 
ance, for  the  household  and  other  uses,  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  husband.  To  the  man  who  says,  "But  I  cannot 
pay  my  wife  like  a  servant,"  the  answer  must  be,  Certainly  not, 
She  is  a  partner,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
dividends.  To  the  end  that  she  may  make  the  best  use  of  such 
moneys,  she  should  know  what  she  is  to  expect  each  week. 
[a  she  so  extravagant  that  you  are  in  danger  of  ruin?  Well, 
then,  there  must  be  found  a  remedy,  just  as  there  should  be 
when  the  man  ruins  his  family  by  extravagance.  In  the  latter 
case  there  is  do  restraining  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wife.  Un- 
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doubtedly  the  ideal  remedy  is  perfect  trust,  confidence,  and  a 
higher  moral  development,  for  both  men  and  women ;  but  while 
mankind  is  moving  steadily  on  to  this,  the  weaker  must  not  be 
always  going  to  the  wall  for  the  lack  of  a  protecting  hand. 

No  woman  ought  to  marry  without  having  some  understand- 
ing with  her  future  husband  on  this  point.  She  need  not  take 
pencil  and  paper  and  make  him  set  down  the  exact  figures  of  her 
weekly  allowance,  but  she  should  let  him  understand  that  she 
expects  one.  This  will  sound  horribly  sordid  to  the  blissful 
young  creature  who  is  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplated  orange 
blossoms  and  the  light  which  shines  in  her  darling's  eyes;  but 
the  orange  blossoms  will  be  laid  aside,  and,  alas!  occasionally 
the  light  of  his  smile,  and  hard  facts  are  sure  to  bob  up  in  the 
housekeeping.  Any  young  girl  should  beware  of  the  man  who 
considers  women  irresponsible  creatures;  for  no  matter  how 
tender  and  considerate  the  master  may  be,  no  enlightened  human 
being  is  happy  as  a  slave.  If  she  has  enough  to  eat,  to  drink, 
and  to  wear,  her  soul  will  be  dwarfed  till  not  enough  is  left  to 
pay  for  the  saving;  or  else,  if  she  be  like  Nora  in  the  "Doll's 
House,"  some  day  she  will  rise  up  and  say,  "I  must  go  away 
and  find  myself." 

Alice  E.  Ives. 
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Oxe  of  the  most  needed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  of 
all  reforms  is  that  which  aims  at  having  the  state  mind  its  own 
business.  This  includes  two  things — letting  alone  what  is  not 
its  business,  and  really  minding  what  is.  In  the  light  of  legal 
history,  one  of  the  most  curious  things  is  the  still-surviving 
popular  faith  in  mere  laws  as  means  for  preventing  evil  and  ac- 
complishing good.  The  statute  books  of  even  our  young  country 
are  chiefly  old  lumber  rooms.  But,  beyond  this,  and  more  mis- 
chievous still,  is  the  fact  that  the  state  is  continually  legislating 
concerning  things  that  are  beyond  the  limits  not  only  of  its  right- 
ful, but  even  of  its  possible,  jurisdiction.  Many  of  its  attempts 
are  as  impracticable  as  would  be  a  legal  interference  with  the 
force  of  gravity.  Should  Congress  enact  laws  concerning  things 
in  India,  all  the  world  would  smile.  But  not  our  country  only, 
nearly  all  countries,  are  still  passing  laws  that  imply  a  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  other  worlds  and  other  states  of  existence. 
They  are  passing  laws  that  attempt  to  deal  with  inner  conditions 
of  consciousness — with  metaphysical  subtleties,  over  which  phil- 
osophers and  ecclesiastics  are  still  wrangling.  People  want  laws 
passed  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  for 
securing  good  conduct  here  and  now,  but  they  want  laws  the 
causes  of  which  are  supposed  to  come  from  other  worlds,  and  for 
ends  which  issue  only  in  other  worlds.  In  brief,  they  are  con- 
tinually confounding  the  functions  of  the  priest,  the  preacher,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  metaphysican  with  those  of  the  legislator. 

Unreasonable  as  this  may  be,  the  causes  of  it  are  easily  traced. 
Originally,  all  governments  were  theocracies.  The  gods  were 
but  supernatural  chiefs,  clothed  by  superstitious  imaginations 
with  unknown  and  therefore  awful  powers.  Whether  their 
representative  were  priest  or  king,  their  supposed  will  super- 
seded all  other  considerations.  Even  now,  it  is  only  Here  and 
there,  and  very  slowly,  that  any  of  the  nations  are  beginning  to 
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put  considerations  of  human  well-being  in  place  of  barbaric  tradi- 
tions of  assumed  authorities.  Perhaps  the  larger  part  of  all  the 
government  of  the  past  has  been  dictated  by  considerations  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  other  worlds  and  issue  in  them.  And 
precisely  this  part  of  all  government  has  always  been  the  most 
cruel  and  the  most  unjust. 

We  are  slowly  reaching  a  point  at  last  where  the  most  civil- 
ized peoples  are  beginning  to  see,  with  at  least  partial  clearness, 
that  the  functions  of  the  state  should  be  limited  to  the  practical 
matters  of  conduct  in  this  life,  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  liber- 
ties and  rights  of  men  as  citizens.  The  philosophers  may  reason 
of  ethical  origins  and  principles,  and  of  supersensual  sanctions. 
The  metaphysicians  may  speculate  as  to  transcendental  causes  and 
results.  Theologians  may  theorize  as  to  what  was  in  "  the  mind 
of  God,"  of  which  actual  facts  are  only  a  partial  expression. 
For  my  present  purpose,  I  question  neither  the  right  nor  the 
wisdom  of  these  things.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this, 
that,  whether  false  or  true,  these  things  simply  do  not  concern 
the  state  as  such. 

We  are  now  ready  to  appreciate  the  point  to  which  all  this 
introduction  has  been  leading,  and  which  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  a  wise  and  just  handling  of  the  question  of  divorce. 
So  vital  is  it,  that  a  fair  and  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
simply  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  left  out  of  account.  Yet, 
though  this  is  so,  in  none  of  the  recent  voluminous  discussions 
of  the  question  that  I  have  seen  has  it  been  even  alluded  to. 
Most  of  the  writers  whose  articles  I  have  read  go  to  work — from 
their  different  points  of  view,  and  with  their  different  "  authori- 
ties "  in  mind — to  discover  the  "  true  idea  of  marriage."  And 
they  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  settled  that,  it  is  the 
state's  duty  straightway  to  embody  it  in  law  and  enforce  it  with 
all  the  power  at  its  disposal.  All  this  is  naively  assumed,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  course.  And  yet  I  venture  humbly 
to  submit  that  the  true  idea  of  marriage  is  simply  none  of  the 
state's  business. 

Is  marriage  a  sacrament  to  violate  which  provokes  the  wrath 
of  God  and  endangers  the  soul's  prospects  for  the  next  world  ? 
Let  those  who  think  so  teach  their  belief  and  persuade  as  many 
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as  they  can  to  agree  with  them.  The  state  will  not  interfere 
with  them  while  they  do  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state, 
as  such,  can  know  nothing  of  any  mystic  or  supernatural  secrets 
of  this  sort,  nor  is  it  the  state's  affair  whether  men  and  women 
endanger  their  souls  or  not.  Is  marriage  a  pre-ordained  union 
of  souls  ?  Perhaps  so,  though  the  fact,  if  it  is  one,  is  often 
a  good  deal  disguised  to  ordinary  human  vision.  But,  in  any 
case,  this  is  a  matter  of  private  persuasion,  and  not  one  for 
public  assumption  and  enforcement.  The  question  whether  the 
Bible  is  a  supernatural  authority  on  the  subject  is  not  one  for  the 
state  to  settle.     The  state  is  neither  theological  critic  nor  arbiter. 

What,  then,  is  the  limit  of  legal  authority  in  this  matter  ? 
Perhaps  I  personally  may  have  as  poetic,  as  sentimental,  as  lofty 
ideas  as  to  the  holiness  and  transcendence  of  love  as  anybody  in 
the  world.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  state  is  not  a  poet, 
or  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  dreamer  as  to  what  is  transcendental 
or  holy.  To  the  state,  then,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  between 
a  man  and  a  woman.  It  can  be  nothing  else  or  more  than  that. 
And  the  only  interest  of  the  state,  as  state,  is  that  all  the  rights 
and  duties  involved  in  a  civil  contract  shall  be  maintained,  to 
the  end  of  public  order.  The  moment  that  it  attempts  anything 
beyond  this,  it  is  a  trespasser  on  personal  rights,  and  works  only 
mischief.  It  is  hardly  matter  for  dispute  that  those  who  have 
claimed  to  be  acting  for  God,  in  political  matters,  have  been 
authors  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Mr.  Gladstone,  pietistic  though 
he  sometimes  is,  claims  only  to  be  working  for  the  good  of  man. 
Civilization  tends  both  to  modesty  and  kindliness. 

Most  writers  on  "  divorce  reform  "  assume  that  the  one  great 
end  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  divorce  by  any  and  all  means. 
Their  highest,  their  one  ideal,  seems  to  be  to  keep  people  tied  t<  >- 
gether  without  regard  to  consequences.  Grant  that  the  ideal  is 
that  set  forth  by  Tennyson  in  the  poem  of  Arthur: 

"He  loved  one  only  and  he  clave  to  her." 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  ideal.  It  is  as  to  what  the 
state  has  a  righl  to  do  under  presenl  actual  conditions.  Men 
should  seek  the  ideal  in  all  departments  of  life,  not  in  marriage 
only.    But  should  the  state  decide  what  thai  ideal  is,  and  en- 
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force  it  always  by  pains  and  penalties  ?  Is  this  not  rather  a 
matter  for  school  and  church  and  individual  striving  ?  It  is  not 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  force  people  either  to  marry 
or  to  stay  married.  Neither  of  these,  is  the  end,  so  far  as  state 
jurisdiction  is  concerned.  It  is  for  the  state  simply  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  parties  to  this  contract,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other. 

But,  instead  of  discussing  the  civil  individual  rights  and 
duties  involved,  most  of  those  who  write  on  the  subject  bend  all 
their  energies  simply  to  the  discovery  of  ways  for  preventing 
divorce,  without  troubling  themselves  much  as  to  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  parties  involved.  To  this  end,  the  cry  has  been  for 
several  years  for  United  States  interference  by  means  of  uniform 
marriage  laws  throughout  the  country,  the  assumption  being  that 
people  troop  back  and  forth  from  one  State  to  another  and  get 
divorces  for  causes  which  would  not  be  sufficient  in  their  own 
States.  But  all  this  has  been  effectually  disposed  of  by  the 
recent  masterly  report  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  He  has  shown  that  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  all  divorces  are  procured  in  the  States  in  which 
the  couples  were  married.  As  regards  the  remaining  20  per 
cent.,  the  parties  in  very  many  instances  had  immigrated  to 
other  States  after  marriage  and  become  bona-fide  residents,  with 
no  thought  of  divorce.  So  that  the  number  of  those  proved 
to  have  gone  to  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  di- 
vorces is  probably  much  less  then  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  uniform  laws  can  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  panacea.  One  recent  writer  argues  that  if  only  people 
could  be  wisely  married  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
a  much  smaller  number  of  divorces.  Doubtless.  It  requires  no 
uncommon  gift  of  insight  to  perceive  that.  But  his  proposed 
method  for  getting  people  wisely  married  is  only  ludicrous.  It 
would  be  terribly  serious  if  any  nation  were  foolish  enough  to 
adopt  it.  He  suggests  a  state  commission  before  which  the 
candidates  shall  appear,  and  which  shall  have  power  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  marry  or  not.  The  state,  everlastingly  the 
state,  as  a  sort  of  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wisdom !  Who  is  the 
state?     It  is  certain  people  I  choose  to  elect  to  serve  me  tempo- 
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rarily  in  certain  capacities  that  suit  my  convenience.  I  am  not 
wise  enough  to  select  the  right  woman  for  a  wife,  but  I  am 
wise  enough  to  choose  another  man  to  do  it  for  me ! 

Let  us  consider  a  little  in  detail  the  real  function  of  the  state 
in  this  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The  most  important 
things  in  life  the  state  can  never  touch.  Its  machinery  is  too 
clumsy  to  reach  them.  For  example,  I  owe  one  of  my  brother 
men  fifty  dollars.  If  a  legal  contract  exists,  the  state  can  make 
me  pay  this  debt — provided  I  have  the  means.  But  suppose 
I  hate  this  man.  So  far  as  our  real  welfare  is  concerned,  this 
may  be  a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  fifty  dollars. 
But  the  state  cannot  deal  with  it.  It  has  no  instruments  for  in- 
vestigating or  healing  conditions  of  the  soul.  So  it  is  with  mar- 
riage. The  government  cannot  find  out  whether  or  not  I  love 
my  wife ;  and  if  it  could,  it  could  do  nothing  to  correct  the  state 
of  mind  it  might  discover.  Whether  it  is  a  money  contract  or  a 
marriage  contract,  all  the  state  can  do  is  to  try  to  guard  the 
rights  and  duties  involved,  so  far  as  they  are  manifested  in  overt 
acts.  All  the  more  important  things  connected  with  married 
life,  so  far  as  the  happiness  or  the  higher  life  of  the  man  and  the 
woman  are  concerned — these  no  state  ever  yet  devised  or  dreamed 
of  can  touch.  It  works  only  mischief  when  it  tries  to  touch 
them.     These  are  the  province  of  morals  and  religion. 

Personal  rights  and  duties,  then  (so  far  as  they  issue  in 
actions  of  which  the  state  may  rightfully  take  account),  and 
social  order — these  constitute  the  range  of  state  jurisdiction. 
The  rights  of  individuals  are  limited  only  by  the  equal  rights  of 
other  individuals  and  by  considerations  of  social  welfare.  If  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  and  general  welfare  of 
society  that  divorce  and  re-marriage  should  never  be  permitted 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  then  that  settles  it  once  for  all.  But 
if  any  exceptions  are  ever  to  be  made,  then,  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  already  set  forth,  the  question  becomes  a  matter  for 
practical  settlement  in  each  individual  case.  Such  a  necessity 
as  that  alluded  to  has  never  been  proved  to  exist.  Let  us  then 
apply  the  principles  stated  to  some  practical  cases,  and  see  what 
results  are  arrived  at. 

1.  A  man  and  a  woman  marry.     They  have  no  children,  so 
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it  is  only  a  question  of  themselves  and  society.  After  a  time, 
what  they  mistook  for  love  cools  into  indifference  or  sours  into 
aversion.  They  agree  that  they  would  be  happier  and  better 
off  apart.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  where,  by  waiting,  they 
would  find  that  they  could  get  along  at  least  comfortably  to- 
gether. And,  if  separation  wrere  too  easy,  they  might  part 
hastily  as  well  as  marry  hastily.  But  let  it  be  a  case  where  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  happiness  for  either.  Shall  the  state  compel 
such  a  couple  to  remain  bound  to  each  other  for  life  ?  If  so,  why  ? 
For  the  sake  of  their  souls  ?  But  the  state  has  no  business  with 
this  or  any  similar  consideration.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  good 
in  this  world,  then  ?  But,  so  far  as  any  one  can  see,  their  own 
good  demands  separation.  They  can  do  better  work  and  will 
be  likely  to  lead  better  lives  if  they  are  happy.  Each  of  them 
might  be  happy  with  somebody  else.  For  the  sake  of  society, 
then?  But  what  possible  interest  has  society  in  having  two  of 
its  members  miserable,  less  capable  of  doing  their  best  work, 
and  under  constant  temptation  to  be  immoral? 

2.  Change  the  case  a  little.  The  man  has  ceased  to  love  his 
wife,  but  she  loves  him  still  and  as  much  as  ever.  What  then  ? 
The  contract  was  mutual.  It  should  take  two  to  break  as  well 
as  to  make  it.  The  man  voluntarily  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  his  wife's  happiness,  as  well  as  her  general  well-being.  Her 
happiness  is  as  important  as  his  own.  He  has  no  right  to  sacri- 
fice her  to  himself. 

3.  Change  the  case  again.  They  have  ceased  to  love  each 
other,  but  they  have  children.  This  alters  the  whole  situa- 
tion. New  rights  and  duties  appear.  They  have  voluntarily 
brought  these  children  into  the  world,  and  two  things  now  they 
have  no  right  to  do.  First,  they  must  not  neglect  or  injure 
the  children  for  the  sake  of  their  own  greater  happiness  in  the 
marriage  relation;  secondly,  they  have  no  right  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  their  care  and  training  on  to  any  other  individ- 
uals or  on  to  the  public.  Still,  it  may  sometimes  be  true  that 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  children  is  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  discord  and  wrangling  of  an  unhappy  home. 
Should  the  parents  separate,  still  caring  for  the  children,  together 
or  separately,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  children  in  some  instances. 
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■i.  Change  the  case  once  more.  Every  one  who  is  engaged 
in  works  of  charity  or  practical  reform  finds  cases  like  this.  The 
husband  is  a  drunkard.  Not  only  does  he  fail  to  support  his 
wife  and  children,  he  is  even  a  burden.  He  appropriates  and 
uses  money  that  his  wife  and  children  earn.  He  surrounds  them 
with  an  air  of  squalor  and  degradation.  His  personal  influence 
is  depressing  and  polluting.  Shall  wife  and  children  be  tied  for 
life  to  a  burden  like  this  ?  To  what  end  ?  He  is  not  benefited. 
It  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  were  put  where  he  would  be 
compelled  to  earn  at  least  his  own  support.  The  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  not  benefited.  He  only  takes  the  beauty  and  hope  out 
of  their  lives,  and  increases  the  probability  that  the  children  will 
grow  up  unfitted  to  play  any  noble  part  in  the  world.  In  cases 
of  extreme  and  persistent  cruelt}^  the  same  reasoning  holds. 

Now  in  these  and  similar  cases,  wdiere,  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  it  seems  plain  that  the  happiness  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested  would  be  better  subserved 
by  separation,  what  good  and  sufficient  reason  is  there  that  the 
state  should  interfere  to  prevent  it?  If  there  is  sufficient  reason, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  then  such  interference  becomes  insuffer- 
able tyranny.     Let  us  see,  then. 

Two  reasons  only  are  ever  given  by  those  who  hold  that 
divorce  should  never  be  granted.  The  first  is  a  supernatural, 
theological  reason.  It  either  assumes  to  know  what  God  meant  as 
to  marriage,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  divine  intention  will 
incur  his  anger ;  or  else  it  assumes  a  knowledge  of  some  meta- 
physical relation  of  soul  to  soul,  a  failure  to  recognize  which  will 
prove  disastrous.  So  those  who  hold  one  or  both  of  these  convic- 
tions are  ready  to  say  that  any  or  all  present  happiness  or  apparent 
well-being  should  be  sacrificed  in  view  of  these  higher  considera- 
tions. But  these  two  reasons,  whether  true  or  not,  are  only  matters 
of  "  faith  "  or  of  private  conviction.  Besides,  they  are  considera- 
tions which  concern  other  states  of  existence.  Important  as  they 
may  be  to  the  souls  that  hold  these  beliefs,  they  do  not  concern 
the  present  social  order.  They  are  therefore  completely  beyond 
the  province  of  secular  government.  They  are  matters  purely 
of  ethics  or  of  religion. 

The  only  other   reason    left  for  claiming   that  the   state  b 
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right  to  forbid  all  divorce,  for  any  cause,  is  the  allegation  that 
social  welfare  demands  it.  And  this  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  state  has  a  right  to  touch  the  matter  in  any  way  what- 
soever. What,  then,  is  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  conduct  of 
its  citizens  ?  This  means,  what  is  my  interest  in  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  my  neighbor  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  for  my 
interest  to  have  him  miserable,  to  have  his  life  darkened  and  his 
power  crippled.  If  he  is  healthy  and  happy,  if  he  supports 
himself  and  is  prosperous  in  his  work,  if  he  keeps  his  contracts 
and  carries  the  burdens  that  belong  to  him  to  carry — if  he  does 
all  this,  of  what  have  I  a  right  to  complain  ?  So  long  as  he  does 
not  injure  me,  I  have  no  right  to  impose  on  him  any  peculiar 
ideas  I  may  happen  to  hold,  any  more  than  he  has  to  impose  his 
on  me.  Society,  then,  is  manifestly  in  the  best  condition  when 
the  largest  possible  number  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
are  wtell,  just,  prosperous,  kindly,  and  happy.  If  I  help  to  compel 
my  neighbor  to  continue  in  relations  that  hinder  all  these,  do  I 
not  so  far  injure  society  and  not  help  it  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  social  purity  is  a  condition  of 
social  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  But  if  statistics  can 
prove  anything,  they  prove  that  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce 
does  not  conduce  to  social  purity.  To  compel  men  and  women 
to  live  in  conditions  which  they  hate,  is  only  to  put  a  premium 
on  hidden  relations  outside  these  bonds.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  facts  has  ever  dared  to  claim  that  the  level  of  social  purity 
is  higher  in  countries  where  divorces  are  not  permitted.  The 
no-divorce- for-any -cause  party  holds  its  dogma  in  spite  of  social 
facts,  and  generally  on  theological  or  metaphysical  grounds. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  divorces  have  increased  in 
number,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  prov- 
ing that  immorality  has  increased.  This  assumption  is  too  read- 
ily taken  for  granted.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  lived 
in  California,  in  the  interior  States,  and  in  New  England ;  I  have 
had  this  matter  in  mind  in  my  observations;  and  I  do  not  now 
recall  a  single  case  of  divorce,  of  which  I  have  personally  known, 
that  did  not  seem  to  me  justifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  many  marriages  of  which  I  cannot  say  as  much.  I 
have   also  seen  many  cases  of  continued  living  together  that 
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did  not  seem  to  me  justified  by  any  consideration  drawn  from 
this  world. 

Now,  at  the  end,  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  personal  word. 
Many  of  the  extreme  anti-divorce  writers  treat  this  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  faith,  to  hold  heretical  opinions  concerning  which 
should  lay  a  person  under  suspicion.  As  in  the  old  days  the 
abolitionist  was  taunted  with  "  wanting  to  marry  a  nigger,"  so 
the  man  who  dares  to  say  that  divorce  may  sometimes  be  right 
is  liable  to  be  taunted  with  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  own  wife. 
The  petty,  the  superstitious,  the  contemptible  sentiment  some- 
times manifested  on  the  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  not  long  ago  a  clergyman  of  unimpeachable  character  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  pulpit  in  a  New  England  city  because 
he  dared  to  marry  the  woman  he  loved.  It  is  true  she  had  been 
divorced ;  but  no  one  had  ever  uttered  a  word  against  her  cul- 
ture, her  refinement,  or  her  nobility.  If  she  had  degraded  her- 
self by  continuing  to  live  in  a  loveless,  a  hated,  a  repulsive 
union,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  her  husband  might  have 
been,  the  Pickwickian  sanctities  of  these  prudish  people  would 
have  been  satisfied ! 

Will  the  reader  then  have  the  kindness  to  remember  that  this 
article  is  not  intended  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  either  mar- 
riage or  divorce.  I  have  only  tried  to  clear  the  air  a  little  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  state,  as  such,  in  the  premises.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  of  a  true  marriage.  Should  the  time  ever  come  for  making 
them  public,  perhaps  they  may  be  found  to  be  as  ideal  as  any 
one  could  possibly  desire.  Indeed,  I  will  now  say  that  this  ideal 
is  so  high  that  I  question  the  right  of  any  human  power  to  keep 
people  in  outward  bonds  where  real  marriage  does  not  exist. 
For,  in  so  doing,  the  ideal  marriage  may  be  prevented. 

M.  J.  Savage. 


'Th.e     T^oriiiri. 
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When  a  great  mixed  audience  in  one  of  tbc  public  halls  in 
New  York  cheered  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  hissed  the 
name  of  the  Church,  it  settled  no  question,  solved  no  problem, 
proved  no  proposition,  expounded  no  Scripture;  but  it  was  as 
significant  as  half  the  sermons  that  are  preached.  Whence  came 
that  discrimination?  There  have  been  times  when  the  people 
heard  the  words  "Christ  and  the  Church  M  with  reverent  silence, 
if  not  with  enthusiastic  devotion.  There  have  been  a  few  fana- 
tical disbelievers  who  have  cursed  both  the  Nazarene  and  his 
kingdom.  Only  in  these  later  days,  when  workingmen  think 
and  read,  reason  and  reflect,  docs  a  promiscuous  crowd,  rudely 
rather  than  irreverently,  take  the  two  apart,  honoring  the  one  and 
scouting  the  other. 

No  matter  where  or  in  what  age  the  Church  is  found,  no 
matter  what  influences  of  climate,  race,  environment,  political 
economy,  or  social  customs  play  upon  it,  the  guide  of  its  life 
must  be  one  and  the  same.  No  institution  of  any  power  or  mark 
has  been  so  completely  identified  with  its  founder,  or  so  depen- 
dent on  its  original  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  real  end. 
Whatever  its  perversions  or  aberrations,  they  are  corrected  only 
by  reference  to  one  standard.  The  secrel  of  this  law  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  relation   of   the  Pounder  or  planter  to  tin1  thing 
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founded  or  planted,  to  the  living,  organic  creature,  is  not  external 
but  internal,  lie  who  is  its  life  principle  is  more  than  builder 
or  vine-dresser.  The  working  law  and  rule  of  action  are  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  Christ.  No 
inference  can  be  plainer,  reluctant  as  ecclesiastical  leaders  and 
"  authorities  "  have  been  to  confess  it  practically,  than  that  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  the  unprivileged  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
treatment  they  received  in  the  personal  bearing,  acts,  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament;  and  it  is  not  now  pre- 
tended, we  believe,  that  there  is  any  other  Christ.  For  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  any  definition  of  the  word  "  Church  "  is  conveniently 
avoided.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  it  includes  all  persons  who 
"profess  and  call  themselves  Christians."  The  term  "unprivi- 
leged" is  used  for  a  class,  rather  than  other  terms  like  "lower," 
"laboring,"  "poor,"  or  "proletarian,"  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
descriptive,  fair,  respectful,  and  comprehensive. 

The  Christian  law,  as  between  these  two  divisions  of  society, 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  what  it  is  if  the  destruc- 
tive new  criticism  of  the  Christian  writings  were  to  be  accepted. 
The  question  would  remain,  Who  made  the  Christian  religion? 
Not  Hebrew  piety,  for  the  first  war  Christianity  waged  was  with 
Judaism ;  not  Athenian  civilization,  for  the  new  religion  declared 
Greek  society  to  be  rotten  to  its  vitals,  and  smote  it  in  the  face ; 
not  the  Eoman  empire,  for  that  ridiculed  the  Gospel  and  tried  to 
kill  it.  If  a  dozen  fishermen  and  peasants  made  it,  they  certainly 
did  not  make  it  in  the  interest  of  patricians  or  of  nabobs.  For 
the  present  purpose  it  is  assumed,  passing  by  all  critical  and  exe- 
getical  questions,  that  the  ethical  contents  of  Christianity  are  due 
to  a  person  from  whose  name  that  word  is  derived.  In  fact,  the 
rationalistic  schools  themselves  have  generally  no  quarrel  with 
the  writings  as  they  are  in  regard  to  moral  duty  or  social  rights. 
The  sublime  proclamation  at  Nazareth,  which  announced  the  new 
kingdom,  declaring  its  fundamental  and  everlasting  principle,  is 
not  in  dispute.  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."    He 
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"closed  the  book,"  but  he  opened  the  meaning;  and  not  for 
Nazareth,  or  Judea,  or  the  Roman  empire  alone,  or  for  one  land 
or  one  generation  more  than  another,  but  for  all  the  lands  and 
generations  and  nationalities  of  the  earth.  Where  the  Church, 
swayed  by  selfish  privilege,  has  been  false  to  its  head,  it  has 
contented  itself  with  letting  the  passage  stand  untouched. 

Did  Christ  recognize  classes  ?  He  recognized  them  ;is 
actual,  but  not  as  necessary,  or  even  as  legitimate,  in  the  order 
of  society  which  he  came  to  establish.  He  did  not  propose, 
that  order  as  a  scheme,  but  predicted  and  commanded  it  as  a 
social  reality  or  kingdom.  "It  shall  not  be  so  among  you,"  he 
said.  It  is  well  enough  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  an  "ideal  "; 
he  did  not  present  it  in  that  wa}^.  It  was  embodied  in  a  person, 
and  in  him  it  began  to  be  as  an  economy.  Classes  would  be- 
long to  it  only  so  far  as  there  would  be  broad  distinctions  made 
by  character;  they  would  be  not  "according  to  what  a  man 
hath,"  but  to  what  a  man  is.  In  naming  the  classes  that  he 
found  existing,  he  followed  his  habit  of  using  words  that  would 
be  most  readily  understood,  and  of  naming  things  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye;  his  object  not  being  scientific  but  more  than  scien- 
tific. The  less  serves  the  greater;  literal  inaccuracy  promotes 
the  reception  of  a  larger  truth.  Eeformers  often  do  this;  but 
he  is  more  than  a  reformer,  he  is  a  social  renewer,  breathing 
into  society  and  man  a  divine  spirit.  Material  things  are  with 
him  images  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  things.  The  unprivileged 
are  "  the  poor  " ;  the  privileged  are  "  the  rich."  But  those  privi- 
leges are  not  of  the  economy  that  is  to  be,  and  their  claim  to 
superiority  and  exclusiveness  is  doomed. 

On  the  same  principle,  this  prophetic  master  did  not  make 
differences  of  property,  rank,  or  station  the  ground  of  favor  or  of 
standing  in  his  new  society.  In  the  judgment  immediately  com- 
ing, men  would  not  be  accounted  of  by  anything  outside  of  them. 
The  tribunal  would  be  more  awful  than  that,  searching  and  in- 
evitable. The  rich  are  condemned,  not  in  the  least  because 
they  are  rich,  but  because  of  what  they  allow  their  riches  to  <!«» 
to  them,  or  of  the  way  these  riches  have  been  obtained  or  used; 
and  there  is  no  bitterness  in  the  condemnation.  The  riches  have 
spoilt  manhood,  the  only  tiling  worth   keeping;  mid   that   is  the 
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"woe."  No  more  are  the  poor  approved,  praised,  or  blessed  for 
their  poverty,  for  their  destitution,  or  for  its  material  incidents. 
They  are  a  Christian  aristocracy,  so  far  as  their  hardship  has 
nurtured  in  them  traits  which,  in  the  rich,  ease  and  luxury  have 
emasculated,  making  them  frivolous,  indolent,  selfish,  and  cruel. 
This  is  explained  sufficiently  in  the  Master's  trenchant  instruc- 
tions. He  qualified  the  sentence  which  seemed  to  shut  out  the 
privileged  from  his  kingdom,  by  letting  the  penalty  fall,  not  on 
them  that  have  riches,  but  on  them  that  trust  in  them,  that  is, 
that  put  them  in -place  of  a  divine  magnanimity,  justice,  and 
self-sacrifice. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denying  that  this  head  of  a  new 
earth  and  new  heavens  did  see  the  two  classes  which  the  world 
had  sundered,  and  that  he  made  his  choice  between  them. 
Deliberately,  emphatically,  uniformly,  he  stood  on  one  side  of 
the  dividing  line,  and  placed  there  the  moral  foundations  of  his 
empire  of  love.  He  lived  there,  sought  his  companionships  and 
lodgings  there,  was  at  home  there,  bestowed  there  his  honors 
and  benedictions.  There  is  no  beatitude  that  reads,  "  Blessed  are 
the  rich,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " ;  no  rule  of  selec- 
tion proclaiming,  "  I  have  chosen  the  rich  of  this  world."  There 
is  no  malediction  or  threat  saying,  "  Woe  unto  you  poor  men, 
hard-working  men,  ill-clad  men,  unlettered  men;  men  that  are 
managed,  bought,  and  sold;  men  at  the  mercy  of  capitalists 
and  corporations ;  men  dictated  to,  kept  down,  taken  advantage 
of,  with  small  chance  in  a  lawsuit  or  if  accused  of  a  theft, 
forced  into  a  '  class  '  whether  you  like  it  or  not."  It  is  all  the 
other  way — the  whole  Gospel,  from  the  lowly  yet  triumphant 
Magnificat  of  the  virgin  mother,  to  the  unbounded  and  impartial 
invitation  to  free  waters  of  eternal  life  at  the  end  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. We  all  know  it  would  not  be  a  Gospel  if  it  were  other- 
wise, but  an  absurd  mockery  of  a  Gospel.  No  audacity  can  deny 
it;  no  money  king,  no  queen  of  fashion,  no  ingenious  exegesis 
can  expunge  it  from  the  record,  or  alter  or  blur  the  handwriting. 
There  the  letters  of  light  shine,  from  generation  to  generation ; 
hurry  over  them,  put  glosses  on  them,  refer  them  to  local  circum- 
stances and  temporary  peculiarities,  forget  them,  shut  the  book, 
as  we  will.     No  critical  impatience  can  revise  the  translation  in 
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favor  of  privilege;  none  has  dared  to  try  it.  Christ's  men  are  to 
be  brothers,  and  in  no  twisted  or  hidden  sense.  His  society  is  to 
be  a  society  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  equal  rights  (not  faculties  or 
possessions),  of  out-and-out  fairness,  of  thorough-going-  good-will. 
Political  economists  may  dispute  this  fact;  they  must  start  from 
some  other  point,  move  on  other  paths,  appeal  to  other  authority. 
Out  of  this  oracle,  constitution,  and  personal  life  alone  the 
Church  is  to  take  its  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what  its  duty 
is  respecting  social  problems. 

At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  this  original  conviction  lingered 
as  a  divine  instinct,  and  not  less  as  an  undoubted  principle,  in 
the  Christian  household.  It  utters  itself  naturally  and  freely  in 
the  voices  of  the  early  fathers.  No  characteristics  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  manners  are  more  conspicuous  than  humanity, 
simplicity,  and  fraternity.  No  contrast  between  the  heathen  and 
Christian  communities  was  sharper  than  that  in  the  esteem  shown 
for  those  who  live  on  other  men's  toil,  and  for  those  who  do  the 
world's  work  and  who  bear  the  burden  of  its  drudgeries.  Sanc- 
tuaries of  Christian  worship  sheltered  and  protected  the  captive 
till  he  could  be  dealt  with  lawfully.  Just  as  fast  as  the  spirit 
which  Christ  always  declared  to  be  antagonistic  to  his  religion, 
and  which  he  called  "the  world,"  crept  into  the  Church,  usurped 
the  control  of  its  affairs,  and  put  a  lock  on  the  lips  of  its  minis- 
ters, this  first  law  of  equity  was  sacrificed — the  second  cruci- 
fixion. Long  before  Phocas  played  into  the  hands  of  a  secular 
]  lapacy,  before  Latin  princes  were  substituted  for  servants  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  before  Adrian  stamped  a  pope's  name  on  Roman 
coin,  the  world  had  largely  bought  up  the  Church's  title  and 
estate,  and  found  profit  in  administering  it  for  the  world's  en- 
tertainment. 

As  operating  through  human  agencies,  the  Church  has  an 
ecclesiastical  apparatus,  policy,  financial  system,  officers,  and 
honors.  One  of  its  primary  duties  in  behalf  of  the  unprivileged 
class  is  to  see  that  the  array  of  this  machinery  allows  no  favorit- 
ism, and  that  it  concedes  nothing  to  the  ambition,  arrogance, 
pride,  or  fastidiousness  of  wealth.  Scarcely  less  than  formula- 
ries of  belief  or  decrees  of  councils,  in  moral  impression,  is  this 
ecclesiastical  polity.    To  innumerable  people  who  read  little  and 
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think  less,  it  is  the  inarticulate  but  significant  interpretation  of 
church  Christianity.  Either  they  accept  it  as  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  judging  him  by  the  system  and  supposing  that  in  despis- 
ing or  hating  the  system  they  reject  Christ;  or  else,  with  keener 
intelligence,  like  the  workingmen's  assembly  in  New  York,  they 
discriminate,  hissing  the  Church  and  applauding  the  great  Work- 
ingman.  More  than  half  the  religious  organizations,  large  or 
small,  are  at  present  practical  contradictions  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  It  does  not  need  an  ostentatious  hierarchy  to  open  the 
door  for  the  "  prince  of  this  world,"  letting  him  in  where  he  does 
tenfold  the  mischief  he  could  do  by  persecutions,  seductions,  or 
infidel  arguments  outside.  He  buys  up  the  property,  holds  the 
keys  of  pew  doors,  puts  rich  families  in  the  foremost  seats,  hires 
and  pays  the  choir,  raises  funds  by  lotteries  and  theatricals, 
tells  the  "  lower  classes  "  to  stay  out  in  the  streets  or  patronizes 
them  with  a  mission  chapel  in  the  outskirts,  makes  a  fashion  plate 
of  the  female  worshipers,  sees  to  it  that  parish  offices  and  all 
other  marks  of  distinction  are  assigned  to  prosperous  merchants, 
politicians,  and  leaders  of  society — never  to  mechanics  and  day 
laborers  who  have  no  qualifications  except  piety  and  good  sense 
— suits  the  preacher  to  the  tastes  of  the  ruling  set,  and  "  runs  the 
concern."  What  is  all  this  parochial  mammonism  and  snobbery 
but  a  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  the  crucified  to  his  adversary  ? 
Where  is  the  divine  brotherhood  ?  Meantime,  prudent  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  holy  language  and  handsome  ceremonial  safe, 
and  not  to  put  St.  Dives  into  the  calendar. 

The  Church  will  further  do  its  duty  by  a  generous,  and  if 
need  be  a  forbearing,  sympathy  with  the  movements  and  mea- 
sures, not  bearing  its  name,  which  are  products  of  the  "  labor 
problem."  They  are  new  to  the  Church  and  new  to  the  world. 
They  are  almost  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  are  not  political  insurrections,  and  will  not  be  if 
this  duty  of  the  Church  is  done.  They  are  not  communistic 
phantasies.  They  have  an  inherent  vitality,  a  plausible  reason, 
numerical  strength,  and  a  spreading  activity.  They  will  not 
be  impressed  by  the  intelligence  or  fairness  of  one  who  jumbles 
them  all  together  under  a  supercilious  sneer — anarchy,  social- 
ism, nationalism,  munimpalism,  trades  unions,  knights  of  labor, 
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single-tax  land-ownership — as  if  they  wore  one  malign  or  foolish 
brood,  instead  of  being  quite  as  unlike  one  another  as  the  Protes- 
tant religious  sects.  Nor  will  they  be  either  guided  or  subdued 
by  petulance.  Their  fatal  inconsistency,  their  sad  incapacity  of 
unification,  their  pathetic  lack  of  leadership,  the  Church  will 
look  on  with  pity,  not  with  contempt,  if  it  has  the  spirit  of  its 
shepherd  king  whom  the  common  people  heard  gladly.  Why 
does  not  the  Church  make  itself  their  leader  ?  If  a  peer  in  the 
House  of  Lords  could  say  the  other  day  that  Christianity  is  the 
most  perfect  S}^stem  of  democracy,  why  should  not  organized 
Christianity  prove  itself  to  be  that  ?  If  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury could  say  in  a  speech,  "  Trust  the  people,  give  them  their 
rights  as  citizens,  and  they  will  not  abuse  them,"  why  should  not 
the  popular  ministers  say  it  to  the  mill-owners,  and  corporation 
lawyers,  and  employers  of  shirt-makers  and  cigar-makers,  in  their 
congregations,  emphasizing  and  illustrating  the  second  clause  ? 
Now  and  then  a  fearless  voice  is  lifted  up  by  a  John  Baptist, 
John  Chrysostom,  Savonarola,  Anselm,  Latimer,  Lacordaire,  or 
Ugo  Bassi ;  but  how  often  the  pulpit  of  Christendom  has  missed 
its  opportunity  by  its  timidity !  Amiably,  and  after  their  manner 
usefully  no  doubt,  well-meaning,  peace-loving  shepherds  have 
led  and  comforted  their  flocks;  but  not  till  long  after  the  peal 
of  the  trumpet  which  the  sons  of  thunder  put  to  their  lips  has 
died  away,  and  their  cause  has  been  gained,  have  messengers 
of  the  modern  Israel  ventured  to  take  up  their  cry.  Time  and 
events  have  shown  what  harvests  they  might  have  reaped,  what 
names  they  might  have  transmitted,  what  inspiring  memorials 
they  might  have  left  behind. 

Take  the  horrible  inhumanities  of  land-ownership  in  the 
evictions  of  the  peasants  of  Ireland  after  the  famine  of  '47, 
almost  matched  by  those  of  Scotland,  and  more  than  matching 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  exposed  in  the  trenchant  works 
of  Mackenzie,  Godkin,  and  Wallace.  Take  the  indescribable 
barbarities  and  debaucheries  in  most  districts  <>f  outdoor  labor  in 
England,  detailed  in  the  reports  of  royal  agricultural  commis- 
sions. Take  the  facts  that  two  thousand  men  own  half  <>f  the 
land  of  England  and  that  thirty  millions  own  none,  while  ;»  sim- 
ilar proportion  is  fast  growing  up  in  the  United  States;  or  the 
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fact  that  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  income  of  English 
labor  is  paid  to  the  productive  wage-workers  who  produce  and 
distribute  the  wealth.  Take  the  authenticated  statement  that, 
less  than  sixty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Doyle's  report  proved 
that  in  most  of  the  English  counties  the  weekly  wages  of  work- 
men were  insufficient  to  command  a  supply  of  the  reasonable 
comforts  of  life,  clergymen  of  the  Church  dismissed  the  evidence 
by  attributing  the  destitution  to  want  of  thrift,  or  to  intemper- 
ance, forgetting  that  misery,  bad  air,  overcrowding,  and  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  food  drive  men  to  drink  as  often  as  drink 
drives  its  votaries  to  pauperism. 

Kecent  certified  revelations  have  laid  bare  the  multiplied 
horrors  and  depravities  of  the  tenement  population  in  great  cities, 
where  forty-one  out  of  every  hundred  families  live  each  in  a 
single  room,  where  the  poorest  working  class  are  actually  made 
to  pay  a  higher  rent  in  proportion  to  income  than  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  community,  and  where  the  poorest  pay  more 
rent  than  the  richest  for  each  cubic  foot  of  space  and  air.  These 
facts  put  it  beyond  question  that,  in  the  name  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, and  as  sure  as  there  is  an  ethical  element  in  Christianity 
at  all,  there  are  social  sins  and  human  equities  which  have  a  more 
urgent  and  imperative  claim  on  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
councils  and  of  weekly  sermons  than  any  questions  of  discipline, 
ritual,  hymnology,  or  predestination.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call 
out  the  names  of  real-estate  tyrants  or  of  savage  sweaters  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  in  Great 
Britain  to  arraign  personally  the  Dukes  of  Portland,  Westmin- 
ster, Bedford,  and  others,  for  the  oppressions  and  sufferings  of 
great  sections  of  British  cities  of  which  they  hold  the  titles. 
There  is  a  sense  of  right,  after  all,  which  can  be  reached  and 
stirred  without  personal  vituperation,  by  men  called  and  set 
apart  to  holy  offices,  if  they  are  sincere  and  candid,  and  if  their 
lives  agree  with  their  preaching.  Is  it  said  that  this  would  foster 
violence  and  provoke  insurrectionary  clamor  ?  Telling  the  truth 
has  generally  been  safe  in  the  long  run,  and  it  was  never  safer 
than  it  is  now,  when  the  truth  is  likely  to  be  told  at  any  rate. 
An  earnest  and  patient  treatment  of  social  wrongs  by  a  wide  and 
large-hearted  Church,  is  as  likely  as  Congress  or  the  courts  to 
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heal  discontent  and  to  forestall  insurrection.  Even  Mr.  Elynd- 
man  says:  "However  successful  a  revolution  might  be,  it  is 
certain  that  mankind  cannot  change  its  whole  nature  at  once. 
Break  the  old  shell  certainly,  but  never  forget  that  the  new 
forms  must  grow  out  of  the  old." 

Suppose  the  churchmen  and  the  dissenters  had  seen  their 
duty,  and  had  discharged  it  with  clearsightedness  and  courage; 
who  can  doubt  that  English  statesmen,  Parliament,  and  people 
would  have  found  out  in  less  than  three  generations  that,  through 
monstrous  manufacturing  interests  and  their  incalculable  profits, 
England,  since  the  factory  system  came  in,  has  made  itself  in- 
famous by  the  most  hideous  and  brutal  form  of  slavery  ever 
known  to  the  civilized  world — the  white  slavery  which,  on  a  vast 
scale,  has  tasked,  tortured,  and  slaughtered  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  exterminated  chastity  and  decency  in  the  dwellings 
of  factory  workers,  turned  men  into  brutes,  and  made  society' 
into  a  hell  ?  Would  Lord  John  Russell's  remark  still  be  true, 
that  '  it  takes  England  forty  years  to  accomplish  a  reform  ad- 
mitted to  be  necessary  "? 

The  Church  does  not  discharge  its  duty  by  silencing  the 
voices  of  its  prophets.  Prophets  are  not  creatures  of  institutions, 
nor  are  they  made  to  uphold  the  existing  order  of  things  or  to 
apologize  for  it.  Shame  for  their  portion  have  monarchies  or 
republics  that  do  not  know  their  great  men  !  Woe  to  the  nation 
that  stones  its  children  because  they  are  children  of  light  !  Ac- 
cursed is  the  people  that  kills  "them  which  are  sent"  to  be  its 
saviours!  The  prophets  are  not  all  of  Judca.  There  was  one 
not  born  of  Abraham  and  ignorant  of  Moses  who  could  say  to  an 
offer  of  royal  bribes  and  to  the  seduction  of  royal  flattery,  "If 
Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot 
go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  to  do  either  good  «>r 
bad  of  mine  own  mind,  but  what  the  Lord  saith  that  will  I 
speak."  There  have  been  others  of  that  lineage.  If  prophets 
were  only  foretellers  of  the  future,  the  present  could  dispense 
with  thein,  as  for  the  most  part  it  has  for  some  time  past.  They 
are  seers  who  report  their  vision,  seeing  Ear  before,  because  by  a 
special  light  they  sec  far  in;  not  only  predicting  events  to  come, 
but  preparing  for  them,  bringing  them  on  or  warding  them  oil; 
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knowing  what  is  to  be  because  they  know  the  nature  of  man,  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  tendencies  of  hidden  forces.  A  people  puts 
out  its  eyes  by  suppressing  them.  It  could  better  afford  to  re- 
duce its  revenues  or  to  leave  its  gold  mines  closed. 

Arguments  being  feeble  and  temper  unmanageable,  indiscreet 
disputants  resort  to  calling  bad  names.  The  bad  name  for  a 
Christian  reformer,  who  naturally  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  something  to  be  reformed,  is  "  pessimist."  The  value 
of  a  bad  name  depends,  first,  upon  its  power  to  disturb  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  and  then  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  applica- 
tion. This  opprobrious  term  is  not  very  effective  in  either  par- 
ticular. In  lexicography  it  is  a  misnomer ;  pessimism  has  been 
known  in  the  history  of  speculations,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is 
the  theory  that  the  plan  of  the  universe  is  bad  in  itself,  and  that 
its  on-goings  are  hopelessly  bad,  in  fact,  the  worst  possible.  It 
is  avowed  or  unavowed  atheism.  There  is  no  God,  or  a  Mepliis- 
tophelian  God,  or  else  a  God  that  blunders.  The  world  is  to  be 
taken  and  endured  stoically,  or  to  be  trifled  with  and  laughed  at 
witli  Epicurean  gayety.  Reformers  have  no  place  in  it ;  philan- 
thropists no  opportunity ;  religion  no  foothold ;  suffering  no 
hope.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian  prophet,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  sees  the  wrongs  and  iniquities  of  society,  exposes  them  in 
order  that  they  may  be  remedied,  denounces  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  conceals  none  of  them,  excuses  none,  apologizes  for  none, 
condones  none  for  the  sake  of  a  political  or  religious  party,  for 
secular  profit,  for  a  salary  or  an  office — this  is  the  attitude,  not 
of  the  pessimist,  but  of  the  real  optimist.  He  does  not  say  that 
things  are  well  enough  as  they  are,  and  are  to  be  let  alone;  that 
is  the  real  pessimism.  He  says  that  things  are  mixed,  two  forces 
contending ;  and  he  takes  them  as  they  are,  to  try  with  all  his 
might,  and  with  the  help  of  as  many  as  he  can  rally,  to  make 
them  better.  Laissez  /aire  is  pessimism.  Indiscriminate,  stolid 
conservatism  is  pessimism.  We  all  know  the  posture,  the 
calling,  the  cry,  of  the  Hebrew  prophets;  how  they  looked  at  the 
national  life,  how  they  treated  the  administration  or  party  in 
power,  what  their  grandeur  was  and  their  glory,  and  why  they 
were  the  heroic  figures  of  ancient  time.  Were  they  pessimists  ? 
Was  John  Baptist  a  pessimist  ?     We  are  not  obliged  to  choose 
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between  the  soft  theodicy  of  Leibnitz  and  the  godless  despair  of 
Schopenhauer   and    Hartmann,  but  we   are   obliged   to   choose 

between  a  cowardly  indifference  on  one  side  and  a  brave  contest 
with  wrong  on  the  other."  Metaphysical  eudasmonism  will  not 
help  us  much;  Buddhism  will  not  help  us  at  all.  The  Church 
at  least  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  witness  for  him  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  reformers  by  confronting  the  self-satisfied,  and 
by  convincing  the  world  that  it  must  be  set  right  because  it  is 
wrong.  Better  the  truth-teller  who  uncovers  what  is  bad  to 
turn  it  into  good,  than  the  flatterer  who  calls  evil  good  and  lets 
it  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  needs  no  very  profound  interpretation  of  history  to  see 
that  the  world's  welfare  in  most  times  and  places  has  been 
indebted  to  an  order  of  men  whose  business  has  not  been  that  of 
meddlesome  disturbers  or  of  wanton  destruction ists,  but  who 
have  had  singularly  clear  visions  of  moral  distinctions  and  a 
strong  hold  on  the  throne  of  everlasting  justice  and  judgment — 
men  who  have  not  undertaken  to  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
but  who,  finding  it  wrong  side  up,  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
turn  it  right  side  up;  men  who  have  called  wrong  things  by 
their  right  names.  On  the  whole,  they  have  contributed  as 
much  toward  the  betterment  of  society  as  the  capitalists  and  the 
''leaders  of  industry,"  the  master  manufacturers  and  the  mul- 
tipliers of  money.  American  self-satisfaction  has  accumulated 
a  vast  literature  of  self-congratulation  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
takes  a  juvenile  pride  in  it.  If  a  critic  points  out  that  growing 
abuses  of  wealth  are  as  dangerous  to  the  Republic  as  they  are 
disgraceful  to  humanity,  we  are  treated  to  a  new  picture  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  sombre  scenes  left  out. 

A  contributor  to  the  FORUM,  who  has  taught  scholars  and 
thinkers  to  expect  of  him  a  large  treatment  of  grave  subjects, 
in  the  course  of  a  clever  criticism  of  a  popular  fiction  drops  into 
this  laissez-faire  method.  The  beauties  and  blessings  of  life  in 
these  lively  days  are  displayed  quite  in  the  manner  of  an  old- 
fashioned  thanksgiving  sermon.  Then  there  is  ;i  fresh  presenta- 
tion of  the  tiresome  and  transparent  fallacy,  that  because  creation 
exhibits  countless  differences  and  inequalities  in  things  beyond 
human  control,  therefore  society  is  bound  to  admit  and  admire 
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inequalities  of  the  most  unrighteous  kind  in  things  which  are 
within  its  control.  "  One  man  is  born  in  an  age  of  barbarism, 
another  in  an  age  of  civilization."  But  what  we  are  dealing  with 
now  is  an  age,  not  of  barbarism,  but  'of  professed  civilization ; 
why  then  should  this  truism  be  brought  to  rebuke  an  honest 
novel-writer  who  is  trying  to  persuade  his  neighbors  to  clear  out 
of  our  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  a  considerable  mass  of  barbarous 
iniquity  incidental  to  competitive  conditions?  "Why,"  it  is 
asked,  "  is  one  animal  the  beast  of  prey,  another  the  victim  ?  " 
Nobody  can  tell,  perhaps;  but  if  this  striking  illustration  has 
any  logical  pertinency  to  the  argument,  it  must  mean  that  our 
social  "beasts  of  prey,"  in  speculation  and  monopoly,  are  to  be 
let  alone  and  tolerated  by  their  victims  and  by  the  lookers-on. 
"  Why  should  one  sentient  creature  be  a  worm  and  another  a 
man  ?  "  This  is  not  the  question ;  but  whether,  being  a  man  and 
not  a  worm,  I  may  treat  poorer  men  of  fewer  opportunities  like 
worms,  and  make  myself  a  hawk  or  a  snake,  instead  of  doing  my 
best  to  get  these  unprivileged  fellow  creatures  out  of  the  worm 
condition.  "  Health,  strength,  beauty,  intellect,  offspring,  length 
of  days,  are  distributed  with  no  more  regard  for  justice  than  are 
the  powers  of  making  and  saving  wealth."  Does  this  mean  that 
no  more  responsibility  attaches  to  the  power  of  making  and  sav- 
ing wealth  than  to  the  six  preceding  advantages  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  because  some  men  and  women  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  those  six  natural  things  which  they  can  do  little  or 
nothing  to  change,  therefore  there  are  no  outrageous  wrongs  per- 
taining to  the  "powers  of  making  and  saving  wealth"  which 
conscience  and  law  and  society  can  check,  and  ought  to  check,  by 
important  measures  tending  to  lessen  inequality  and  to  promote 
justice?  "After  all,  there  is  more  co-operation  than  competi- 
tion in  the  industrial  world  as  it  now  exists."  Possibly;  but 
suppose  that  competition  and  co-operation  come  into  conflict,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  which  will  generally  go  to  the  wall  ?  Will 
it  be  competition  ?  There  is  a  common  maxim  that  "  competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  business."  We  understand  that;  but  is  that 
"  business  "  of  the  kind  that  justice  and  humanity,  honor  and 
magnanimity,  are  most  anxious  to  encourage  ?  "Neither  equal 
justice  nor  perfection  of  any  kind  is  the  law  of  the  world,  as  the 
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world  is  at  present,  toward  whatever  goal  we  may  be  moving." 
Exactly;  but  can  it  not  be  seen  that  "the  world,  as  the  world  is 
at  present,"  is  precisely  what  Christianity  and  Christ,  the  Church 
and  the  prophet,  are  on  the  earth  to  bring  to  judgment,  righting 
its  wrongs  radically  if  need  be,  and  making  it  over  into  a  world 
that  shall  be  in  some  sense  or  other  the  "kingdom  of  God"  ? 
"  The  advantages  of  combining  Mr.  Stewart's  dry-goods  es- 
tablishment with  Mr.  Carnegie's  iron  works  are  not  obvious  at 
all."  Agreed;  yet  if  these  establishments  should  produce  their 
line  industrial  and  money-making  results  by  a  system  of  labor 
and  wrages  which  should  subject  a  great  number  of  men  or 
women  to  physical  exhaustion,  mental  starvation,  social  slavery, 
or  political  disability,  yielding  them  less  pay  than  their  work  is 
worth,  then  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  divine  order  and  with  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind. 

One  would  suppose  that  by  this  time  it  might  be  tolerably 
plain  that  two  opposite  accounts  of  the  existing  social  condition 
— order  or  disorder — neither  of  which  is  in  itself  so  one-sided  as 
to  be  really  false,  can  be  given,  according  as  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  may  be.  We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  certain  legiti- 
mate moral  effects  may  be  produced  by  a  veracious  exposure  of 
the  manifold  mischiefs  of  class  separation,  such  as  inordinate 
wealth,  luxury,  indulgence,  tyranny,  and  political  corruption, 
damaging  the  very  roots  and  sources  of  the  government,  on  one 
side,  with  needless  hardship,  want,  unwdiolesome  living,  physical, 
mental  and  moral  deprivation,  cruelty  to  women  and  children, 
intemperance,  prostitution,  ruin  of  self-respect,  and  a  dwarfed  in- 
tellectual development,  on  the  other  side.  How  sanguine  writers 
expect  to  make  confessed  evils  less  prevalent  or  less  destructive 
than  they  are,  by  insisting  on  our  modern  improvements,  gains, 
and  comparative  comfort,  on  the  beauties  of  competition,  and  on 
the  magnificence  of  corporate  enterprise,  is  not  so  clear.  Surely 
there  can  be  in  the  United  States  no  rational  terror  of  anarchy  or 
revolution.  As  t©  strikes,  local  insurrections,  interruptions  of 
trade,  and  that  class  of  calamities,  they  are  quite  as  likely  i<>  be 
forestalled  by  a  frank  confession  and  reform  of  the  injustices 
ie.it    provoke  them,  as  by  reiterated  assurances  that  everything 
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is  as  it  should  be,  that  workingmen  had  better  make  up  their 
minds  that  nature  intended  them  for  inferiority  and  subjection, 
and  that  nothing  is  really  the  matter.  One  is  the  way  of 
"prophets  of  unrest, "  if  you  please;  the  other  is  the  way  of 
prophets  of  God. 

We  may  glory  in  our  civilization  because  it  is  glorious,  or  we 
may  glory  in  it  because  it  is  ours.  It  is  urged  that  in  any  civili- 
zation competition  is  a  necessity,  and  that  inequality  is  an  un- 
avoidable result  of  competition.  Competition  limited  by  justice 
and  honor  has  been  without  doubt  a  civilizer.  Competition  un- 
scrupulous, greedy,  heedless  of  common  rights  as  growing  out  of 
the  common  gifts  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  nature,  and  so 
*  creating  innumerable  injustices,  leads  by  a  sure  course  to  barbar- 
ism. That  it  has  done  so  over  and  over  again  in  the  communi- 
ties of  East  and  West  can  be  shown,  and  has  been  shown,  by  his- 
tory. So  Christianity  is  a  necessity  of  civilization.  Christianity 
is  another  name  for  justice  and  love.  Its  motive  power  is  right- 
eousness. The  motive  power  of  sheer  competition  is  self-aggrand- 
izement. To  bring  these  into  harmony  is  the  practical  problem 
of  Christendom. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  complaining  class  are  to  have  no 
hearing  and  no  relief  from  the  rich  and  privileged,  because  the 
complainants  are  as  well  off  as  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
grade.  They  would  be  as  well  off  but  for  their  brains;  for 
books,  newspapers,  and  reading  and  debating  clubs ;  and  for  the 
general  stir  of  thought  and  awakening  of  ideas  in  civilized 
nations.  Factory  hands,  hod-carriers,  workers  in  mines,  stokers, 
and  seamstresses  are  not  to  blame  for  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  "  unrest "  is  born  of  the  very  social  state  which 
our  competition  and  public  schools  and  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence have  brought  about.  You  cannot  boast  of  "  enlighten- 
ment," and  scold  at  the  working  classes  for  opening  their  eyes, 
in  the  same  breath. 

Some  smooth  eulogist  of  our  social  order  may  be  supposed 
to  have  the  conditions  of  his  life  so  altered  by  circumstances, 
due  in  no  manner  to  his  own  conduct  or  character,  that  he  is  an 
average  specimen  of  the  working  class  now  under  consideration. 
He  is  dependent  on  manual  labor  for  a  living,  he  is  unemployed 
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and  unknown,  and  his  pocket  is  empty,  lie  lias  a  wife  and 
children.  With  that  sole  equipment,  ua  pair  of  stout  hands," 
which  so  many  well-fed  and  well-elad  students  of  the  social 
problem  consider  an  abundant  outfit  for  happiness,  he  seeks 
employment.  The  first  effect  of  the  competitive  system  is  that 
he  finds  about  him  men  eager  and  anxious  in  the  same  pursuit, 
and  before  he  gets  a  place  he  sees  the  scanty  clothes  of  a  hungry 
family  wearing  out,  he  has  walked  the  streets  of  a  city  or  of  a 
factory  town  facing  the  humiliation  of  beggary,  has  persuaded 
some  tradesmen  to  trust  him  in  small  sums  for  bread,  and  has 
made  vague  promises  to  the  owner  of  the  tenement  where  he  is 
lodged.  When  he  finally  finds  a  job,  with  this  load  of  debt 
upon  him,  he  discovers  that  between  stern  necessity  and  a  keen 
employer  who  believes  that  "business  is  business,"  his  independ- 
ence has  gone  into  the  bargain  with  his  time  and  strength.  Not 
only  must  he  spend  ten  hours  every  day  at  his  task,  but  all  the 
terms  of  that  task  are  subject  to  arbitrary  dictation.  In  every 
particular  of  demand  he  must  yield  silently,  bearing  rudeness, 
exaction,  and  bad  temper,  or  he  must  lose  his  situation.  If  he  is 
required  to  take  his  pay  in  merchandise  on  which  "  the  com- 
pany "  or  the  owner  makes  a  profit,  he  must  do  it  without  com- 
plaint. If  wages  are  kept  back,  he  has  in  most  cases  no  remedy, 
for  in  competition  or  in  court  what  chance  has  the  "hired  man  " 
against  the  millionaire  ?  If  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  thing  made,  or 
if  measure  or  time  is  alleged  to  come  short,  the  statement  of  the 
agent  or  employer  against  "the  workman  must  be  accepted  with- 
out appeal.  If  work  on  Sunday  or  in  extra  hours  is  demanded, 
it  will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  refuses.  If  it  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly intimated  to  him  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  a 
"free  citizen  "  he  is  expected  to  vote  for  the  party  or  interest  of 
the  owner,  he  must  do  it  in  spite  of  his  convictions.  If  he  is  in  a 
straitened  lot,  where  nothing  can  be  accumulated ;  where,  in 
sickness,  he  must  forego  medicine  and  a  physician  or  run  in  debt 
for  them;  wdiere  every  mental  invigoration  or  refreshment  is  en! 
off,  every  taste  for  the  beautiful  Is  denied,  thirst  for  knowledge  is 
despised,  education  of  children  is  made  impossible,  and  life  is  in 
every  way  narrowed,  depressed,  and  cramped;  and  if  his  wife  or 
child  is  driven  to  the  workshop,  to  be  there  overworked,  under- 
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paid,  taxed  for  thread,  made  answerable  for  losses,  insulted,  or 
turned  off  on  account  of  a  diminution  of  profits,  redress  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  any  allusion  to  it  is  dangerous.  At  every  point 
where  plenty  of  ready  money  would  make  living  easy,  he  is  taxed 
or  cheated,  because  "the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  his  poverty." 

Now  we  say,  without  risk  of  contradiction,  that  an  experience 
like  this,  brought  over  from  the  realm  of  imagination  into  reality, 
would  be  likely  to  darken  by  a  good  deal  the  bright  pictures 
presented  to  us  of  the  American  paradise.  The  number  of  our 
human  brothers  who  are  in  this  pitiable  plight,  in  every  northern 
and  western  State,  is  not  small,  and  in  some  sections  must  be 
reckoned  by  thousands.  Apart  from  all  material  suffering,  it 
is  inevitable  that  a  class  spirit  should  be  engendered,  with  its 
estranging  and  embittering  ingredients.  The  manners  become 
servile  manners.  Noblesse  oblige  amounts  to  nothing,  because  the 
superior  power,  being  commercial  and  mercenary,  is  not  noblesse. 
The  friction  is  the  more  unhealthy  as  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  distinction  is  not  one  of  moral  dignity,  birth,  or  even  breed- 
ing, but  of  cunning  or  chance.  It  is  therefore  anti-republican  and 
anti-Christian.  The  purpose  of  the  present  writing  is  not  to 
prove  what  disasters  this  false  relation  is  preparing  in  the  body 
politic,  but  what  obligation  it  lays  upon  the  Church.  To  a  large 
extent  it  is  denounced  by  the  letter  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  the  Church's  life.  There  we  find  such  items  as  these: 
"  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your 
fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  erieth,  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of 
them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it 
were  fire."  "  Do  not  ye  after  their  works,  for  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers."  Will  the  prophets  who  so  prophesy  to-day  have  their 
sepulchres  built  and  garnished  by  this  generation  ? 

Little  is  said  here  about  measures  or  methods.  The  Church 
has  little  to  say  of  them  which  has  not  been  said  from  the 
beginning.  These  will  appear  as  they  are  wanted  when  there  are 
faith  and  wisdom  and  will  to  order  and  to  regulate  them.     The 
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time  has  conic  when  workmen  ask  not  charity,  but  justice;  not 
the  property  of  other  men,  but  their  own ;  God's  common  gifts 
to  the  people  for  the  people's  use;  nothing  more.  If  strikes  and 
strikers  demand  more,  the  Church  cannot  countenance  their 
demand.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics,  there  have  been  in  that  State,  during 
five  years,  9,384  strikes,  with  338,900  laborers  taking  part  in 
them.  To  ordinary  eyes  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  any- 
thing like  that  number  of  sane  men  in  this  country  would  hazard 
their  livelihood  without  cause.  Yet  it  is  not  the  Church's 
business  to  advocate  or  to  promote  strikes.  Quite  as  little  may  it 
be  expected,  in  the  face  of  recent  social  science  and  of  the  labor 
bureaus  of  our  cities,  to  encourage  soup  kitchens,  poor  laws,  the 
old-time  dole,  or  the  distribution  of  cast-off  clothing.  It  must 
achieve  its  gracious  ends,  if  at  all,  by  creating  convictions  in  all 
classes  which  will  render  these  unhealthy  remedies  of  an  un- 
healthy condition  superfluous,  and  by  allying  itself  fearlessly 
with  all  the  restorative  forces  that  are  rising  into  action  in  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  our  time.  Above  all,  it  must  remember 
that  what  is  to  be  sought  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  class  first  and 
foremost,  is  not  their  material,  but  their  moral  elevation — their 
spiritual  salvation.  It  is  to  enlist  in  no  crusade  for  those  who 
"  enforce  their  rights  with  hands  of  iron,  while  they  disclaim 
their  duties  with  fronts  of  brass."  A  sordid  materialism  is  just 
as  bad  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  as  at  the  other.  The  whole 
matter  is  degraded  and  belittled  if  we  forget  that  the  worst  evil, 
even  among  the  poor,  is  not  their  poverty.  There  must  be  a 
higher  aspiration  and  a  deeper  longing  in  them,  and  in  us  who 
try  to  help  them,  than  to  obtain  an  easier  lot,  more  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  or  more  leisure  for  dissipation,  indolence,  and 
amusement.  But  just  as  careful  ought  Christians  to  be  not  to 
hide  their  social  inconsistencies  under  some  sophistical  religious 
generalities;  not  to  act  or  preach  as  if  having  our  "conversation 
in  heaven"  were  to  postpone  a  heavenly  order  of  Bociety  1"  ;i 
future  world,  instead  of  setting  it  up  on  the  earth;  and  heartily 
and  practically  to  believe  that  the  Church  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  need  of  being  reformed  back  to  its  original  charter. 

F.   D.    ElUNTINGTOfl 
10 


THE   DECADENCE   OF   NEW   ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintains,  apparently  with  reason,  that  the 
prosperity  of  England  has  been  greater  since  the  adoption  of  the 
free-trade  policy  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  protection ;  and 
in  the  United  States  the  advocates  of  protection  claim  that  our 
industries  have  been  extended,  and  that  our  prosperity  has  been 
increased,  by  the  tariff  act  of  1861,  and  by  the  subsequent  acts 
which  were  designed  to  protect  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
country.  Both  of  these  claims  may  be  well  founded,  or  they 
may  be  alike  false ;  or  one  of  them  may  be  well  founded  and  the 
other  may  rest  in  an  error.  It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  of  all 
arguments  relating  to  a  public  policy,  as  it  is  of  those  that  relate 
to  theories  concerning  one's  way  of  life,  that  there  are  no  tests  on 
which  we  can  rely  with  full  confidence.  A  man  may  live  for 
ten  years  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  but  at  the  end  he  cannot  say 
whether  his  condition  would  have  been  better  or  otherwise  if  he 
had  indulged  in  meat.  A  nation  may  have  thriven,  or  it  may 
have  pined,  while  a  particular  financial  or  industrial  policy  was 
in  operation ;  but  it  can  never  be  known  whether  its  condition 
would  have  been  more  or  less  agreeable  if  an  opposite  policy  had 
been  pursued.  Nor  is  there  greater  security  in  policies  and 
habits  borrowed  from  the  experiences  of  others.  The  fact  that 
one  nation  has  prospered  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  the  fact  that  another  nation  has  prospered 
under  a  system  of  protection. 

As  the  conditions  can  never  be  the  same  in  any  two  coun- 
tries, and  especially  as  the  conditions  can  never  be  the  same  at 
different  periods  in  their  history,  no  valid  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  either  on  which  the  policy  of  the 
other  can  be  made  to  rest.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  full  effect  to  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain  when  he  claimed  that  it  justified  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  on  which  that  country  had  acted  for 
forty  years  and  more ;  but  he  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  logic, 
and  even  beyond  those  of  rhetoric,  when  he  asked  his  readers  to 
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accept  the  theory  that  a  system  which  has  proved  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain  would,  therefore,  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
Admitting,  as  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  our  great,  unrivaled, 
and  continuous  prosperity,  through  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  under  a  system  of  protection,  he  gave  us  his  opinion  that 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  our  prosperity  would  have  been 
greater,  and  that  the  prosperity  which  has  distinguished  that 
long  period  was  due  to  other  causes. 

To  all  this  we  have  the  answer  which  his  own  argument 
furnishes.  Our  experience  is  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
only  it  is  reversed  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  the  results 
reached.  From  1832  to  1861,  our  sjrstem  was  a  system  of  free 
trade  as  distinguished  from  the  system  of  protection.  In  that 
period  we  had  an  abundance  of  fertile  land,  we  had  an  industri- 
ous, ingenious,  and  ever-increasing  body  of  workers,  we  had  risen 
to  be  the  second  commercial  power  on  the  globe;  and  yet, 
dating  from  the  time  when  war  prices  disappeared,  say  from  the 
year  1870,  the  cost  of  the  necessary  articles  for  family  use,  in- 
cluding many  articles  ranked  as  luxuries  before  that  time,  has  been 
reduced  one  third  or  more  from  the  prices  of  the  period  between 
1832  and  1861,  while  the  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  advanced  not  less  than  33  per  cent.  These  two  facts 
show  conditions  of  higher  social  and  domestic  comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  working  people,  and  they  prove  also,  by  inference, 
that  the  employers  and  capitalists  have  received  adequate 
returns.  All  these  things  being  so,  we  infer  a  higher  degree  of 
prosperity,  common  to  the  whole  body  of  people.  Thus  the 
argument  drawn  from  experience  which  justifies  Great  Britain  in 
adhering  to  a  policy  of  free  trade,  justifies  the  United  States  with 
•  •'jual  force  in  adhering  to  the  protective  system. 

If  these  observations  are  applicable  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
they  are  more  especially  applicable  to  New  England.  During 
the  free-trade  period,  that  section  enjoyed  ;is  large  :i  share  <>f  the 
benefits  of  that  period  as  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  In 
commerce  its  only  considerable  rival  wns  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  its  most  dangerous  com- 
petitors were  on  the  other  side  <>f  the  Atlantic.  In  every  State  of 
Ne  ••.•  England  there  are  public  men  and  business  men  whose  experi- 
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ence  covers  all  the  later  period  and  a  part  of  the  earlier  one ;  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  one  man  can  be  found  among 
them  all  who  can  name  a  year  from  1832  to  1861  that  can  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  least  prosperous  year  between  1861  and 
1890.  Thus,  with  added  force  does  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument 
justify  New  England  in  adhering  to  the  protective  policy. 

And  }Tet,  in  the  light  of  this  experience,  there  are  those  who 
advise  New  England  to  desert  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists 
and  to  take  a  stand  by  the  side  of  old  England  and  the  tariff  re- 
formers of  America.-  One  of  the  latest  of  these  counselors,  and  it 
may  be  the  chief  of  all,  is  one  who  comes  from  afar — Mr.  Mills, 
of  Texas.  For  thirty  years,  and  with  unwavering  unanimity,  the 
States  of  New  England  have  sustained  the  protective  policy. 
Nor  is  this  statement  disproved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
States  have  given  occasional  and  temporary  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Of  the  class  of  statements  which  do  not  admit  of 
actual  demonstration  and  proof,  no  one  can  be  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  the  assertion  that  in  that  long  period  of  time 
there  was  never  a  day  when  either  of  the  States  of  New  England 
would  have  given  a  vote  for  free  trade  as  a  financial  policy ;  and 
this  whether  they  regarded  their  own  interest  merely,  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Nor  have  the  peoj)le  accepted 
these  conclusions  in  the  absence  of  discussion,  and  upon  the 
naked  advice  of  teachers  and  leaders.  "With  an  approach  to 
unanimity,  the  colleges  have  followed  the  lead  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  the  more  modern  English  writers  upon  political  economy. 
From  these  colleges  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  have 
gone  forth  each  year  under  the  influence  of  free-trade  ideas; 
but  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  have  those  men  adhered 
to  free-trade  ideas  when  they  have  come  to  deal  practically  with 
the  affairs  of  society.  They  have  not  converted  the  people,  but 
in  many  cases  the  people  have  converted  them.  Therefore  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  theories  of  Mr.  Mills,  as  set  forth  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Forum,  are  not  new  to  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  further  treatment  of 
the  subject,  only  to  consider  whether  the  reasons  which  he  offers 
in  their  support  are  either  new  or  valuable.  He  asserts  of  New 
England  that  a  period  of  decadence  has  begun ;  that  that  deca- 
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dence  is  due  to  the  protective  system;  and  that,  if  the  present 
policy  be  not  abandoned,  that  section  will  become  the  scene  of 
industrial  prostration  measured  by  an  annual  reduction  of  manu- 
factured products  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000. 

The  remedy  for  existing  ills,  the  barrier  against  the  inflow 
of  threatened  disaster,  is  the  admission  of  raw  materials  free  of 
duty.  This  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mills 
its  influence  will  not  be  limited  to  New  England.     He  says: 

"There  is  now  wide-spread  depression  in  the  West  and  South.  Farm 
values  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Farms  are  mortgaged. 
Interest  is  accruing,  and  the  owners  have  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  .  .  . 
Bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  are  now  standing  at  their  gates,  and  the  new 
tariff  bill  invites  them  to  enter  and  take  possession.  When  western  and 
southern  farmers  fall,  New  England  will  fall  with  them.  She  has  the  fate 
of  both  in  her  keejnng.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  will  help  those 
who  are  trying  to  help  her,  or  whether  she  will  continue  to  amuse  herself 
in  aiding  Pennsylvania  iron  masters  to  build  a  wall  around  her  deserted 
factories." 

A  sentence  in  the  foregoing  quotation  has  been  italicized,  that 
the  attention  of  the  reader  may  be  called  to  the  tribute — an  ex- 
aggeration, perhaps,  but  still  a  tribute — to  the  power  of  New 
England.  The  "western  and  southern  farmers,"  of  whom  Mr. 
Mills  speaks,  cannot  need  the  aid  of  New  England  in  support  of 
any  national  financial  policy  about  which  they  are  agreed ;  nor 
can  they  need  its  aid  in  the  work  of  overthrowing  any  system 
that  is  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  They  control  that  body  of 
great  States  that  are  embosomed  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  already  the  scat  of  empire  is.  If  the  western  and  southern 
farmers  are  oppressed  by  the  present  tariff  system,  they  will  find 
natural  supporters  in  many  of  the  States  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Rio  Grande;  and  they  ought  not  to  fail  in  an  appeal,  in 
a  just  cause,  to  the  miners  and  fanners  who  have  made  them- 
Belves  homes  in  the  new  States  of  the  mountains,  or  in  an  appeal 
to  those  who  have  built  up  the  great  and  prosperous  States  of  the 
Pacific.  But  one  need  not  look  beneath  the  surface  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  appeal  to  New  England,  and  the  source  of  the 
tribute  that  is  tendered  to  her  vanity,  to  her  self-respect,  or  to 
her  pride.  In  1880,  in  1884,  in  1888,  and  at  intervening  periods, 
the  appeal  now  made  to  New  England   was  made  to  the  farmers 
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of  the  West,  from  the  Ohio  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  Pacific,  and 
if  any  judgment  was  ever  rendered  by  those  farmers  it  was  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  protection.  What  their  present  opinions 
are,  or  what  their  future  conduct  may  be,  no  one  can  say ;  but 
in  1888,  having  heard  the  cause  of  free  trade  as  it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Mills  and  his  coadjutors,  they  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  protective  system.  It  may  be  assumed  of  the  farmers  of  the 
West  that  they  understood  their  own  condition,  that  out  of  their 
own  experience  they  measured  the  extent  of  their  woes,  and  that 
in  their  political  action  they  gave  a  judgment  upon  the  question 
which  Mr.  Mills  now  discusses.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  they  concur  in  this  appeal  to  New  England;  and  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  New  England  justified  in  waiting  until 
it  is  sanctioned  by  the  voices  or  the  votes  of  the  alleged  sufferers? 
There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  the  case  in  which  the  power 
of  New  England  is  not  overvalued  in  the  tribute  which  Mr. 
Mills  has  been  pleased  to  bestow.  If  New  England  should  join 
in  aid  of  the  proposition  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  admission  of  raw  materials  free  of  duty,  then  New 
England  would  have  contributed  effectually  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  as  that  system 
has  found  expression  in  the  various  tariff  acts  from  1861  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  existing  condition  of  public  opinion — an 
opinion  resting  upon  an  element  of  justice — -the  removal  of  the 
duties  upon  a  raw  material  will  be  followed  by  the  removal  of 
the  duties  on  articles  made  from  that  material,  or  at  least  by -a 
reduction  to  the  point  where  the  largest  revenue  can  be  obtained 
on  the  importation.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  wool-grow- 
ers would  maintain  a  protective  duty  on  woolen  manufactures 
when  the  duty  on  wool  had  been  removed,  and  especially  would 
they  be  earnest  and  united  when  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  had  contributed  to  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  wool.  Of  two  other  possibilities,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  either  could  ever  come  to  be  a  reality — that  Mr. 
Mills  himself  would  demand  protection  for  the  manufacturer 
when  the  duty  on  wool  had  been  repealed,  or  that  any  protec- 
tionist could  be  found  who  would  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
manufacturer  after  he  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  producer. 
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Thus,  when  the  duties  on  all  raw  materials  shall  have  been 
repealed,  all  the  producers  of  raw  materials  will  have  been  con- 
verted into  free  traders,  and  the  protective  system  will  have  been 
robbed  of  the  element  of  justice  now  exhibited  in  the  mutuality 
of  the  benefits  which  it  confers ;  and  if  the  manufacturers  who 
shall  have  been  inveigled  into  the  first  step  are  the  chief  sufferers 
in  the  end,  there  will  be  none  besides  themselves  to  mourn  their 
fate.  Free  trade  in  raw  materials  and  protection  to  kindred 
manufactures  are  inconsistent  propositions.  Free  trade  in  raw 
materials  will  inaugurate,  as  a  consequence,  freedom  of  trade  in 
all  manufactures  into  which  such  raw  materials  may  go ;  hence 
the  importance  to  the  free  trader  of  committing  New  England  to 
the  policy  of  free  trade  in  raw  materials,  and  hence  the  un- 
merited tribute  to  her  power. 

The  alleged  decadence  of  New  England  is  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  to  the  spread  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  South  and  West,  and  against  this  formidable  and 
increasing  competition,  as  is  well  said,  no  tariff  can  furnish  pro- 
tection. All  this  may  be  so ;  but  can  Mr.  Mills  tell  New  England 
how,  or  why,  or  when  free  trade  in  raw  materials  would  give  to 
that  imperiled  section  of  country  any  protection  against  the 
competition  of  Alabama  and  Wisconsin  ?  Would  not  those 
States,  and  all  other  States  of  the  South  and  West,  gain  or  lose 
by  free  materials  in  an  exact  ratio  with  New  England  ?  Would 
the  prospects  of  New  England  be  then  any  better  than  they  now 
are  ?  If,  however,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  peril  exists 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
futile  remedy  is  tendered. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  conceal  or  to  qualify  the  facts  on 
which  the  alleged  decadence  of  New  England  is  made  to  rest. 
First  of  all,  and  most  important,  is  the  loss  of  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  incident  loss  of  employment  for  men 
upon  the  ocean.  In  answer  to  this  fact,  or  in  explanation  of  it, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  general  use  of  steam  in  iron  ships 
would  have  impaired  materially  the  business  of  building  wooden 
sailing  vessels  under  a  system  of  trade  however  free;  while  by 
the  protective  system  there  has  been  full  compensation,  in  the 
diversification  of  industries,  in  the  increased  demand  for   labor. 
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and  in  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  loss  of  employ- 
ment upon  the  sea  has  been  fully  met  by  the  presence  of  op- 
portunities for  more  remunerative  employment  upon  the  land. 
In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  has  the  protective  system 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Every 
valuable  invention,  every  improvement  in  the  way  of  doing 
a  business,  every  advance  in  science  or  art,  is  a  present  and  tem- 
porary injury  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  old  devices, 
or  who  persist  in  following  the  old  ways;  but  progress  is  made 
only  through  change,  and  the  general  and  continuous  prosperity 
of  the  laboring  people  can  be  secured  only  by  progress. 

Next  in  importance,  and  not  less  instructive,  are  the  facts 
that  many  ancient  homesteads  have  been  abandoned,  and  that 
the  area  of  waste  or  uncultivated  land  is  greater  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  In  the  last  half -century  the  agriculture  of  New 
England  has  undergone  great  changes.  As  recently  as  the  year 
1840,  the  farmers  were  engaged  in  raising  horses,  cattle,  and 
grain  for  market,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  were 
occupied  in  making  butter  and  cheese.  At  a  period  not  much 
more  remote,  they  were  engaged  in  making  cloth  and  clothing 
for  family  use.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mountain 
regions,  and  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  these  occupations  have  disappeared  altogether.  In 
the  business  of  raising  cattle  and  horses  for  market,  and  for  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  quantity,  large  areas  of  land 
were  required,  and  not  infrequently  large  holdings  were  ac- 
cumulated.  Rough  and  infertile  lands  could  be  used  for  pastur- 
age and  for  occasional  crops  of  small  grains.  First,  the  central 
States  took  possession  of  the  market  for  these  products  in  part, 
then  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  trampled  out  all  com- 
petition in  grain,  and  finally  the  great  plains  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  slopes  monopolized  the  market  for  neat  cattle  and 
horses.  Under  these  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  were  inevitable,  New  England  would 
have  been  prostrated  utterly  except  for  the  tariff.  In  these  thirty 
years  of  protection,  great  manufacturing  towns  have  been 
created.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  has  not 
increased  materially,  while  there  lias  been  an  enormous  addition 
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to  the  body  of  consumers.  The  greater  number  of  farmers  arc 
engaged  in  producing  milk,  and  in  raising  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
even  flowers,  for  both  local  and  distant  markets.  For  these  pur- 
poses only  limited  quantities  of  land  are  required,  and  of  course 
the  lands  which  are  best  in  quality  and  nearest  to  the  markets 
are  first  chosen.  Hence  the  hill-side  homes  and  mountain  pas- 
tures have  been  abandoned;  but  their  former  occupants  gave 
up  what  they  had  because  they  saw  before  them  something 
better,  and  in  the  main  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  Some 
are  engaged  in  manufactures,  some  in  trades  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts  which  are  the  incidents  of  manufactures,  some  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  some  in  the  new  agriculture. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tariff  has  not  destroyed  our 
foreign  trade ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  has  diminished 
it,  although  the  carrying  has  been  transferred  to  foreign  bottoms. 
In  1870  our  trade  with  the  outside  world  aggregated  $828,- 
000,000,  and  in  1890  it  had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,647,- 
000,000.  If  75  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  were  in  American 
bottoms,  there  would  not  be  employment  for  one  half  the  men 
of  New  England  who  are  now  engaged  in  manufactures  and  in 
the  dependent  arts  and  trades.  Besides,  sea-going  pursuits  fur- 
nish no  occupation  for  women  and  children,  while  the  absence 
upon  the  ocean  of  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  creates  more  deso- 
late homes  than  can  now  be  numbered  on  the  hill-sides  of  New 
England.  This  great  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  has  come 
while  the  protective  system  has  been  in  operation,  and  no  Buch 
gain  can  be  shown  during  the  free-trade  period,  that  is,  from 
1832  to  1861.  Nor  is  the  volume  of  manufactures  now  exported 
an  insignificant  item.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  our  export  of  manufactures  amounted  to  nearly  $138,- 
000,000,  or  to  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports;  and 
our  export  of  like  articles  in  May,  1890,  showed  a  gain  over  the 
month  of  May,  1889,  at  the  rate  of  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 
Thus  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  under  the  protective  system 
our  manufactures  find  a  market  in  other  countries. 

In  the  particulars  of  business  and  population,  Boston  may  be 
treated  as  the  capital  of  New  England,  and  its  condition  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of    the   condition    of    the  entire   section.     A 
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comparison  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  New  York  and 
at  Boston  for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  shows  a  slight  relative 
gain  at  Boston  over  the  gain  made  at  New  York.  As  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  was  made  in 
1885,  and  as  there  are  no  corresponding  statistics  for  all  the 
States  of  New  England,  it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  that  report  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  six  States. 
In  1880  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  1,783,085,  and 
in  1885  it  was  1,942,141.  A  like  rate  of  increase  will  give  an 
aggregate  of  about  2,"200,000  by  the  census  of  1890.  More  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  population.  In  1875  the  total  horse  power  that  was 
employed  in  manufactures  was  219,889,  and  in  1885  it  was  365,- 
012-J — a  gain  of  66  per  cent.  In  but  one  county,  the  county  of 
Dukes,  was  there  a  loss,  and  that  was  a  loss  of  only  14  horse 
power.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  machinery  in  the  State  was 
$65,500,000,  and  in  1885  it  exceeded  $100,000,000,  of  which  less 
than  5  per  cent,  has  been  imported.  In  1885  there  were  23,431 
manufacturing  industries  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  15,561  were 
established  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1861 ;  and  of  these, 
5,634  were  erected  in  the  years  from  1880  to  1884  inclusive.  In  the 
same  five  years  667  factories  and  mills  were  erected  for  the  pro- 
duction of  metals  and  of  metal  goods.  The  raw  material  used 
in  manufactures  in  the  year  1885  was  valued  at  a  trifle  less  than 
$390,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  exceeded 
$674,000,000.  The  leading  industries  are  in  cotton,  leather,  and 
food  preparations,  and  in  these  the  tariff  duties  play  no  consid- 
erable part,  except  in  the  wages  of  labor.  These  three  industries 
aggregate  a  total  of  more  than  $250,000,000.  In  17,125  of  the 
23,431  establishments  there  were  419,966  wage-earners  who  re- 
ceived as  wages,  in  the  year  1885,  the  sum  of  $147,415,316.  The 
total  fixed  capital  invested  in  manufactures  exceeded  $500,000,- 
000.  In  1860  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  aggregated  $45,000,- 
000,  counting  only  the  millions,  and  in  1889  they  were  $332,000,- 
000.  The  gain  in  1889  was  $17,500,000.  There  were  230,000 
depositors  in  1860  and  1,029,000  in  1889.  In  1889  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  46,000  in  the  number  of  depositors. 
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The  prosperity  of  New  England  as  a  whole  may  be  measured 
by  its  appropriations,  derived  from  self-imposed  taxation  and 
expended  for  education.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  for  1888  shows  that  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  in  New 
England,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  school- 
going  age,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  raised  in  like  manner 
in  any  other  section.  The  ratio  in  Massachusetts  was  to  that  of 
the  whole  country,  including  Massachusetts,  as  2,342  to  699. 
Again,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1885. 
By  that  census  the  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  $47,- 
000,000,  omitting  the  excesses,  as  against  $37,000,000  in  1875 
and  $32,000,000  in  1865.  From  1875  to  1885  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  products  and  a 
decrease  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  values.  In  1865  there  were 
68,000  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  in  1875  there  were  70,- 
000,  and  in  1885  there  were  77,000,  of  whom  more  than  one  half 
were  proprietors.  The  wage-earners  on  the  land  received  some- 
thing more  than  $6,000,000  in  the  year  1885. 

The  business  of  railways  and  the  profits  of  the  business  indi- 
cate the  condition  of  the  people  by  whose  industry  the  roads  are 
maintained.  In  the  year  1888  the  New  England  group  of  rail- 
ways paid  average  dividends  of  4.54  per  cent.,  as  against  3.45 
per  cent,  paid  by  the  middle  group,  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
six  other  groups  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided;  and 
this  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  toll  per  mile  on  passenger 
travel  is  less  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  great  section. 

Another  evidence  of  prosperity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
debts  of  the  New  England  States  were  reduced  by  payment  from 
$26,830,733.35  in  1880  to  $7,287,688.36  in  1890,  and  that  three 
of  the  six  States  are  free  from  debt. 

This  array  of  facts  may  show,  or  may  tend  to  show,  that  New 
England  is  not  in  a  condition  to  extort,  or  to  expect,  or  even  to 
accept,  the  sympathy  of  any  community  or  person,  whether  near 
or  remote.  There  is  not  in  the  known  facts  any  ground  for  the 
statement  that  the  era  of  her  prosperity  lias  closed  ;  nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  ho*  prosperity  is  menaced 
by  perils  from  which  other  sections  of  the  country  are  exempt. 

George  S.  Boutwell. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  approaching  sixty  years  of  age  have  the 
good  luck,  I  often  think,  to  bear  the  memory  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary time.  We  are  still  young  enough,  as  we  fondly  flatter 
ourselves,  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  great  changes  in  the 
world.  And  we  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  the  world 
was  without  some  of  its  most  familiar  institutions,  and  without 
what  now  seem  indispensable  appliances  of  life.  As  a  child,  I 
can  remember  things  which  are  now  thought  barbarous  relics  of 
the  past ;  and  I  often  wonder  how  we  managed  to  live  without 
railways,  telegraphs,  penny  post,  or  even  household  suffrage. 

My  memory  reaches  back  over  the  whole  reign  of  the  Queen, 
whose  fifty-three  years  of  rule  have  witnessed  wonderful  things — 
things  which  have  transformed  our  external  life  and  have  deeply 
modified  our  inner  life.  Among  my  earliest  recollections  is  the 
return  home  one  day  of  my  father  with  the  words,  "The  King 
is  dead!"  My  first  definite  impression  of  public  life  was  the 
coronation  of  the  Queen,  of  which  I  witnessed  the  procession  in 
Palace  Yard  at  Westminster.  There  for  the  first  time  I  began  to 
conceive  what  living  history  means;  to  think  about  statesmen, 
nations,  and  government.  I  saw  the  great  Duke  and  the  heroes 
of  Waterloo — it  was  then  only  three  years  further  off  than  is 
Sedan  from  us  now — I  remember  Marshal  Soult,  and  Esterhazy, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  many  kings.  There  too  I  first  heard  the 
roar  of  a  vast  crowd ;  and  I  was  told  how  the  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  at  Westminster  before  me  had  been  the  scene  of  the  coro- 
nation of  a  score  of  kings  and  queens,  and  had  been  built  by  men 
who  fought  in  the  Crusades  and  at  Crecy  and  Azincourt.  I 
can  recall  now,  like  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  every  separate 
scene  in  that  long,  and  to  me,  a  small  country  child,  most  won- 
der-stirring day. 

The  American  people,  spread  over  an  almost  boundless  con- 
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tincnt,  where  everything  around  them  is  the  work  of  one  or  two 
generations,  wonder  not  a  little  at  our  slow  and  old-world 
English  ways.  In  this  small,  centralized,  densely-packed  island, 
we  grow  up  from  childhood  with  the  roots  of  the  old  order 
always  around  us.  Although  a  year  or  two  short  of  sixty,  I 
was  born  in  the  days  of  rotten  boroughs,  bribery,  and  pocket 
seats;  when  noblemen's  butlers  returned  members  to  Parliament 
in  his  lordship's  hall.  The  widow  of  an  M.  P.  used  to  frank  our 
letters,  and  that  saved  us  eight  pence  apiece.  Omnibuses,  cabs, 
and  policemen  had  just  been  invented;  but  they  were  still 
thought  new-fangled  fads.  Post  boys,  hackney  coaches,  and 
watchmen  were  still  familiar  figures  of  the  streets.  We  did 
without  railways.  From  London  to  Brighton  or  to  Bath  we  had 
to  drive ;  and  if  with  the  same  horses,  no  faster  than  thirty  miles 
in  a  day.  Ocean  steam  navigation  was  an  experiment ;  our  only 
telegraph  was  the  wooden  semaphore ;  there  was  no  fire  brigade, 
and  our  only  fire  engines  were  hand  pumps;  the  water  sup- 
ply came  in  part  from  wells;  there  were  no  main  sewers,  and 
cesspools  existed  in  great  cities.  Slavery  existed  in  our  colonies 
and  possessions  beyond  sea,  and  nearly  a  million  of  Negroes  were 
bought  and  sold  in  the  King's  dominions.  India  was  governed 
by  a  company  of  private  merchants,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  to  China.  Men  were  hanged  by  the  score,  and  sometimes  in 
chains.  Forgery  and  other  felonies  were  still  punishable  by 
death.  Southey  was  our  poet  laureate,  though  Scott  and  Cole- 
ridge, Campbell  and  Lamb,  still  lived.  Landseer  and  Maclise 
formed  our  ideals  in  art,  Bulwer-Lytton  was  our  model  in  litera- 
ture, and  Count  D'Orsay  in  manners.  Tennyson,  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  Mill,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Darwin,  and  Gladstone  were 
unknown  youths.  The  memory  of  the  old  system  was  still  quite 
fresh.  Many  living  men  could  remember  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  and  the  last  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  My  own  grandfather  was  born  under  George  II.,  and 
my  father  could  remember  the  victories  of  Nelson.  My  mother 
told  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  which  she  had  from  the  family  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  while  the  Emperor  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. 
The  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  had  just  ceased  to  be  king  of  France, 
and  was  living  at  Holyrood,  as  the  ex-King  Charles  X.     Metter- 
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nicli  was  supreme  in  Germany,    the  Czar  Nicholas   in  Kussia, 
and  Louis  Philippe  in  France. 

My  childhood  was  thus  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
epoch  of  progress  which  followed  on  the  break-up  of  the  old 
absolutism  in  Europe  after  1830.  It  was  also  the  epoch  of  the 
vast  material  changes  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, ocean  steam  navigation,  the  telegraph  system  and  the  man- 
ifold uses  of  electricity,  the  cheap  postal  system,  popular  litera- 
ture, the  development  of  journalism,  the  enormous  expansion  of 
great  cities,  and  the  settlement  of  Australia  and  of  the  western 
continent  of  America.  More  especially  in  England,  the  period 
covers  the  immense  succession  of  reforms  which  come  between 
the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  and  the  free-trade  legislation  of  1846. 
As  may  be  supposed,  this  series  of  changes  was  but  dimly  un- 
derstood by  a  small  boy.  But  it  gave  me  a  general  sense  that 
everything  around  me  was  an  open  question ;  that  there  was  no 
habit  of  life  which  we  might  not  expect  to  see  changed.  My 
father,  a  cautious  city  man,  conservative  by  instinct  and  by  con- 
viction, shook  his  head,  even  while  his  good  sense  admitted  the 
improvement.  For  my  part,  I  liked  the  new  thing ;  waited  to 
see  what  would  come  next;  and,  except  that  I  admired  Alcibi- 
ades,  the  Crusaders,  and  Charles  I.,  had  no  particular  preju- 
dices. Though  I  lived  in  a  quiet  country  village,  all  my  real 
interests  were  in  London,  which  could  be  seen  across  miles  of 
rich  open  meadows,  from  the  lovely  northern  hill  on  which  our 
house  stood.  A  walk  from  town  then  would  take  one  into  an 
exquisite  rural  solitude,  unbroken  by  the  roar  of  the  engine,  un- 
polluted by  the  pall  of  smoke.  My  tranquil  days  were  passed 
in  many  a  leafy  copse  and  sloping  glade,  beyond  which  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  seemed  to  hang  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  dim  dis- 
tance, as  does  that  of  St.  Peter's  from  the  Campagna.  In  those 
days  it  was  quite  possible  to  belong  to  the  capital  by  interest, 
society,  and  habits,  and  yet  to  dwell  in  a  beautiful  country  and  in 
a  peaceful  rural  solitude.  I  have  lived  to  see  London  increase 
150  per  cent,  in  population,  and  500  per  cent,  in  area ;  and  now  I 
must  go  forty  miles  away  from  it  to  find  the  same  rustic  peace. 
And,  with  all  our  railways,  telegraphs,  post  offices,  and  news- 
papers, it  is  possible  no  longer  to  dwell  in  a  pure  country  and 
yet  to  belong  to  a  great  city. 
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I  went  to  London  to  be  educated  at  King's  College ;  and  I  was 
a  boy  at  school  when  the  great  movement  of  1848  swept  over 
Europe,  shook  down  so  many  thrones,  and  opened  the  era  of  so 
many  wars  of  race  and  of  frontier.  Cram  full  of  Livy  and  Taci- 
tus, Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  Corneille  and  Schiller,  Milton, 
Byron,  and  Shelle^y,  at  the  precise  age  when  youths  debate 
whether  despotisms  or  republics  are  to  be  preferred,  when  they 
write  essays  on  the  character  of  Julius  Ca3sar  or  Cromwell,  and 
compose  odes  to  Liberty  and  Latin  verses  on  Brutus  and  Tarquin, 
we  were  just  ready  to  be  impressed  with  the  tumultuous  succes- 
sion of  events  which  surged  across  Europe  in  1848-49.  I  de- 
lighted to  note  that  Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne  on  the  24th  of 
February — the  Regifugium,  or  day  when  Eome  celebrated  the 
expulsion  of  her  kings.  It  was  a  stirring  time,  when  kings,  em- 
perors, and  popes  fled  in  disguise,  when  new  republics  were 
being  proclaimed,  when  socialism,  communism,  and  imperialism 
fought  it  out  in  a  dozen  great  cities,  when  Chartism  was  thought 
to  be  revolutionary,  and  when  Bright  and  Cobden  were  dangerous 
demagogues.  It  was  difficult  for  a  youth  entering  manhood 
between  the  years  1848  and  1852  not  to  be  an  ardent  politician. 
And,  passing  my  time,  as  I  did,  between  the  whirl  of  the  great 
city  and  the  studies  of  the  university,  I  took  a  lively  interest  in 
all  the  political  and  social  events  of  that  era.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  fell  into  precise  party  lines  or  that  I  formed  dogmatic 
opinions.  We  were  all  too  full  of  political  theories  and  classical 
examples  to  be  mere  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Eadicals.  And  we 
were  too  continually  impressed  by  the  burning  questions  which 
arose  day  by  day  to  be  satisfied  with  any  abstract  politics. 
London  and  Oxford  corrected  each  other.  Plato  and  Lord 
Palmerston  taught  very  different  codes  of  politics.  We  were 
interested  by  both,  and  by  a  thousand  new  events  which  neither 
of  these  masters  seemed  able  to  explain.  Like  most  of  my  com 
panions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  society  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  extraordinarily  complex  thing 
— a  thing  of  intense  interest  and  of  profound  meaning.  Grad- 
ually I  settled  into  a  deep,  lusting,  and  passionate  sympathy 
with  the  popular  cause  everywhere  and  in  all  forms.  [laving 
no  hereditary  or  acquired  prejudices  in  favor  of  any  class  or  <>t 
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any  special  type  of  society,  I  slowly  parted  with  my  boyish  liking 
for  conquerors,  cavaliers,  and  princesses  in  distress,  and  took 
my  side  with  the  cause  of  oppressed  nations  and  the  strug- 
gling people.  I  had  seen  the  Chartist  movement  in  London  and 
had  heard  great  debates  in  Parliament,  and  I  became  a  convinced 
free  trader  and  an  ardent  nationalist.  Aurelio  Sam,  the  friend  of 
Mazzini  and  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Triumvirate  at  Rome 
in  1849,  settled  at  Oxford,  and  he  became  my  teacher  in  Italian 
and  my  close  friend.  He  introduced  me  to  other  Italian  exiles ; 
and  from  them  and.,  from  Francis  Newman,  whom  I  knew  later, 
I  received  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  nations  struggling  to 
be  free.  At  the  same  time  I  read  much  French,  and  knew 
France  and  Frenchmen.  As  a  schoolboy,  three  times  I  passed 
my  Autumn  in  France ;  once,  in  a  French  family  in  Normandy, 
connected  with  my  own.  While  living  among  them,  I  saw 
every  phase  of  French  provincial  life.  This  commenced  my 
close  familiarity  with  France,  which  for  forty  years  I  have 
visited  almost  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  year.  I  was 
three  times  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
again  during  the  second  republic,  just  before  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851.  The  atrocities  of  that  time  and  the  infamies  of  the 
empire  of  1852  stirred  me  to  the  soul.  By  the  time  I  was 
twentjr-flve,  I  had  seen  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  northern  Italy;  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, circumstances,  and  recent  history  of  all  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  I  was  a  republican  by  conviction,  had  a  deep  enthusiasm 
for  the  popular  c:.use  throughout  Europe,  and  was  inclined  to 
the  socialist  solution  of  the  great  class  question. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  from  school  about  1850 ;  at  a  time  when 
the  great  controversy  in  theology,  which  shook  the  Church  and 
led  to  the  conversion  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  many  others,  was  passing  into  a  new  phase.  Liberalism 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  dominant  type  of  thought  pre- 
sented to  me  was  Positive  rather  than  Catholic.  J.  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Grote,  Arnold  and  his  historical  school,  Carlyle  and  his 
political  school,  Comte  and  his  Positive  school,  were  the  influ- 
ences under  which  my  mind  was  formed.  I  was  still  a  student 
when  Kingsley  published  "Alton  Locke"  and  "Yeast,"  Ruskin 
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his  "  Modern  Painters  "  and  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and 
P.  Denison  Maurice  his  "Theological  Essays."  As  usual,  the 
minds  of  raw  youths  are  influenced  first,  not  by  the  great  masters 
of  thought,  but  by  the  masters  of  expression  and  of  pathos.  I 
spent  six  years  at  Oxford  as  student,  fellow,  and  tutor.  And 
besides  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ancient  and  modern  histo- 
rians  and  philosophers,  I  became  saturated  with  Mill's  "Logic" 
and  "Political  Economy,"  Grote's  "History  of  Greece,"  the 
works  of  Carlyle,  the  earlier  pieces  of  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Miss  Martineau,  the  English  classical  historians,  and  Guizot, 
Michelet,  Mazzini,  and  Quinet.  Comte  I  knew  only  through  G. 
Lewes,  Littre,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

At  the  same  time  I  read  not  a  little  theology,  both  orthodox 
and  unorthodox.  Cardinal  Newman's  "Parish  Sermons,"  Keble's 
"Christian  Year,"  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  Butler,  Dante,  "Par- 
adise Lost,"  and  the  Bible,  were  my  constant  reading,  along 
with  Robertson  of  Brighton,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Francis  Newman, 
Theodore  Parker,  Strauss,  Lewes,  and  the  two  Martineaus.  John 
Henry  Newman,  the  cardinal,  and  Francis  Newman,  the  theist, 
interested  me  almost  equally;  Lewes's  "History  of  Philosoplry  " 
and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  occupied  me  alternately ;  I  hardly 
ever  missed  a  university  sermon  or  a  number  of  the  "  West- 
minster Review."  With  science  and  metaphysics  I  took  no 
serious  pains,  though  I  tried  to  make  out  what  they  came  to  in  the 
end.  But  almost  every  phase  of  theology,  every  age  in  history, 
and  every  scheme  of  social  and  political  philosophy,  supplied  me 
with  matter  for  thought  and  in  turn  commanded  my  sympathy. 
I  imagine  that  is  a  very  common  form  of  the  Oxford  mind,  at 
least  it  was  so  in  the  fifties.  And  if  I  took  the  complaint  in  any 
unusual  mode,  it  was  simply  in  this — that  I  saw  a  good  deal  to 
respect  in  all  of  these  different  views  of  the  "great  problem." 

At  school  I  had  been  something  of  a  Neo-Catholie,  and  took 
the  sacrament  with  a  leaning  toward  transubstantiation.  As  a 
student  at  college,  I  slowly  came  to  regard  the  entire  scheme  of 
theology  as  an  open  question ;  and  I  ultimately  left  the  university, 
about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  without  assured  belief  in  any  form 
of  supernatural  doctrine.  Butas  the  supernatural  died  ou1  ofmy 
view    the  natural   took    its  place,  and   amply   C  I    the  same 
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ground.  The  change  was  so  gradual,  and  the  growth  of  one 
phase  of  thought  out  of  another  was  with  me  so  perfectly  regu- 
lar, that  I  have  never  been  able  to  fix  any  definite  period  of 
change,  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  been  conscious  of  any  real  change 
of  mind  at  all.  I  have  never  known  any  abrupt  break  in  mental 
attitude ;  nor  have  I  ever  felt  change  of  belief  to  involve  moral 
deterioration,  loss  of  peace,  or  storms  of  the  soul.  I  never  parted 
with  any  belief  till  I  had  found  its  complement;  nor  did  I  ever 
look  back  with  antipathy  or  contempt  on  the  beliefs  which  I  had 
outgrown.  That  which  was  objective  law  to  me  as  a  youth,  has 
become  subjective  duty  to  me  as  a  man.  I  have  found  theology 
to  be  a  fine  moral  training,  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  external  real- 
ity. I  have  at  no  time  of  my  life  lost  faith  in  a  supreme  Prov- 
idence, in  an  immortal  soul,  and  in  spiritual  life ;  but  I  came  to 
find  these  much  nearer  to  me  on  earth  than  I  had  imagined, 
much  more  real,  more  vivid,  and  more  practical.  Superhuman 
hopes  and  ecstasies  have  slowly  taken  form  in  my  mind  as  prac- 
tical duties  and  indomitable  convictions  of  a  good  that  is  to  be. 
Theology,  with  its  religious  machinery  and  its  spiritual  consola- 
tions, has  gained  a  fresh  meaning  to  me,  now  that  I  look  on  it  as 
a  mode  of  moral  evolution  and  not  as  historical  reality.  I  read 
my  Christian  mystics  and  poets  still,  and  with  greater  pleasure 
and  deeper  insight  than  I  did  when  I  was  told  to  believe  in 
thirty-nine  articles  and  to  repeat  the  three  creeds  and  the 
catechism. 

Happily,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  we  were  left  pretty 
free  to  learn  what  we  pleased  (so  that  we  did  really  learn),  and  to 
cultivate  our  minds  as  thinking  beings  and  not  as  machines. 
Our  teachers  succeeded  in  instilling  into  our  minds  a  zeal  for 
work  and  a  passion  for  self -improvement.  But  neither  at  school 
nor  at  college  were  we  ever  put  through  the  mill.  I  read  the 
classics  with  delight,  so  as  to  enjoy  them  for  themselves,  without 
ever  grinding  them  up  into  verbal  exercises.  In  history,  I  be- 
lieve I  had  the  very  best  of  teaching ;  for  which  I  am  ever  grate- 
ful. And  in  philosophy,  we  were  taught  to  use  our  own  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  to  repeat  tags  of  windy  systems.  I  managed 
to  satisfy  my  tutors ;  but  they  taught  me  to  read  for  my  mind's 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  "the  schools."     I  always  felt  com- 
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plete  indifference  to  prize-winning  in  all  its  forms,  and  I  was 
happy  enough  not  to  be  pressed  into  that  silly  waste  of  time  by 
parents,  tutors,  or  friends.  I  read  what  I  enjoyed,  and  I  en- 
joyed what  I  read.  Poetry,  art,  history,  politics,  and  religion 
gave  us  unfailing  matter  for  thought  and  interminable  topics  of 
debate.  Both  at  school  and  at  college  we  passed  much  of  our 
time  like  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Paul,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  was  time  ill  spent.  In  my  experience,  these  discussions 
turned  most  often  on  questions  of  religion,  though  those  of  poli- 
ties, especially  of  the  international  order,  were  nearly  as  constant. 
Over  social  problems  we  ranged  freely,  without  forming  syste- 
matic doctrines  and  without  crystallizing  into  any  prejudice. 

I  have  now  an  experience  of  some  forty  years  as  student, 
teacher,  and  examiner ;  and  it  forces  on  me  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  our  modern  education  is  hardening  into  a  narrow  and 
debasing  mill.  Education  is  over-driven,  over-systematized, 
monotonous,  mechanical.  At  school  and  at  college,  lads  and 
girls  are  being  drilled  like  German  recruits — forced  into  a  regu- 
lation style  of  learning,  of  thinking,  and  even  of  writing.  They 
all  think  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  artificial  in  all.  The  round  of 
endless  examination  reduces  education  to  a  professional  "cram," 
where  the  repetition  of  given  formulas  passes  for  knowledge,  and 
where  the  accurate  memory  of  some  teacher's  "tips"  takes  the 
place  of  thought.  Education  ought  to  be  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
and  of  arranging  knowledge  ;  it  is  becoming  the  art  of  swallowing 
pellets  of  special  information.  The  professor  mashes  up  a  kind 
of  mental  "pemmican,"  which  he  rams  into  the  learner's  gullet. 
When  the  pupil  vomits  up  these  pellets,  it  is  called  "passing  his 
examination  with  honors."  Teachers,  and  pupik  cease  to  think, 
to  learn,  to  enjoy,  to  feel.  They  become  cogs  in  a  huge  revolv- 
ing mill-wheel,  which  never  ceases  to  grind,  and  yet  never  grinds 
out  anything  but  the  dust  of  chaff.  In  thirty  years  the  academic 
mill,  which  runs  now  at  high  pressure,  Like  ;t  Cunard  liner  racing 
home,  has  never  turned  out  one  single  fresh  mind  or  one  fertile 
idea.  From  this  curse  of  modern  pedantry,  my  companions  and 
I  were  happily  saved. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  life  j  wa  entially  a 
learner,  but  only  in   part  a  student  of   books.      Never   having 
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been  a  great  reader,  and  not  having  acquired  the  passion  of  pure 
study,  I  cared  mainly  for  men,  things,  places,  and  people.  In 
these  days  we  must  give  ourselves  up  either  to  literature  or  to 
practical  life,  if  we  wish  to  succeed,  and  perhaps  if  we  wish  to  be 
useful.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  give  up  problems  of 
religion  and  philosophy  for  politics,  nor  yet  to  drop  interest  in 
politics  for  the  sake  of  books.  My  interests  have  always  led  me 
to  study  movements  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
originate  them.  In  this  spirit  I  have  sought  to  understand  the 
various  social  and  labor  questions  by  personal  intercourse  with 
practical  men.  For  some  years  I  worked  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Working  Men's  College,  under  F.  Denison  Maurice,  along  with 
Tom  Hughes  and  his  colleagues.  For  three  years  I  served  on 
the  Trades  Union  Commission.  I  have  thus  been  in  close  rela- 
tions with  all  the  leading  workmen  and  with  all  the  leading  labor 
economists  of  recent  times.  I  have  known  intimately  the  princi- 
pal leaders  of  the  trades  unions,  of  all  the  labor  leagues,  and 
of  all  the  social  and  co-operative  movements  of  the  last  thirty 
3'ears.  I  have  followed  up  the  history  of  the  trade  questions 
and  of  the  labor  societies  in  London  and  in  many  provincial  and 
foreign  towns.  I  have  attended  trades-union,  co-operative,  in- 
dustrial, international,  and  socialist  congresses,  both  in  England 
and  abroad ;  and  have  visited  conferences,  committees,  and 
meetings  by  the  score  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  thousand 
blue  books  and  treatises  on  economics  would  not  have  taught  me 
what  I  learned  from  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  from  trades-union 
congresses,  from  strike  or  union  committees,  from  international 
congresses,  and  from  men  like  George  Odgers,  Allen,  Burnett, 
Applegarth,  Howell,  Holyoake,  Arch,  and  Burns.  Economists 
who  lay  down  the  law  on  industrial  problems,  without  personal 
knowledge  of  a  single  workman  or  of  a  single  fact  in  a  workman's 
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life,  are  like  the  philosophers  in  Laputa  extracting  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers.  No  political  economy  is  worth  a  cent  if  it  is 
not  based  on  personal  knowledge ;  it  is  not  merely  the  "  dismal 
science,"  but  it  is  the  pedants'  science. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  always  tried  to  make  out  political 
problems  by  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  led  them.  The 
franchise  question,  the  industrial  question,  the  American  civil 
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war,  and  home  rule,  are  not  to  be  understood  from  newspapers 
and  reports.  I  went  to  Italy  after  the  campaign  of  1859,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  had  conver- 
sations with  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Minghetti,  Sam,  Poerio,  Farini, 

oli,  and  many  of  the  men  who  governed  Italy  in  1859  and 
who  made  the  northern  kingdom.  In  the  same  way,  I  followed 
up  the  history  of  the  third  republic  in  France  and  the  communal 
insurrection  of  1871.  I  have  had  conversations  with  Gambetta, 
with  his  lieutenants,  and  with  the  leaders  of  many  socialist  and 
republican  parties.  During  the  great  struggle  which  established 
the  republic  in  1877-78,  I  journeyed  through  all  parts  of  France, 
and  saw  the  political  leaders  of  each  district.  The  movements 
of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States  I  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  on  the  spot ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  reading  newspapers  and  seeing  men. 
To  hunt  up  and  to  "  interview  "  men  of  note  is  a  silly  and  odious 
habit  of  our  day.  But  no  study  and  no  books  can  supply  the 
place  of  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  know  and  those 
who  lead.  I  am  sure  whole  libraries  would  not  give  me  what  I 
have  gained  in  converse  with  Gambetta,  Mazzini,  John  Bright, 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  G.  Eliot,  Ruskin,  Cardinal  Manning,  John  Dillon, 
John  Burns,  Spencer,  Comte,  John  Morley,  and  Gladstone. 

On  questions  political,  industrial,  and  international,  I  have 
often  addressed  the  public ;  but  I  have  alwaj^s  declined  to  enter 
politics  as  a  profession.  My  business  always  seemed  to  me  to 
endeavor  to  teach.  Compromise  is  the  soul  of  politics,  and  per- 
sonally I  loathe  compromise.  The  statesman's  duty  is  to  reckon 
with  the  opinions  of  the  majorit}—  and  personally  I  feel  scanty 
respect  for  the  majority,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  profess  it. 
For  five-and-twenty  years  my  essential  business  has  been  to 
teach  the  principles  of  Positivism.  Every  other  aim  or  occupa- 
tion has  been  subsidiary  and  instrumental  to  this.  The  field  is 
large  enough  for  a  lifetime ;  and  it  is  one  which  makes  impossi- 
ble any  career  whatever,  either  literary,  political,  practical,  or 
social.     I  have  enlarged  to  the  public  on  Positivism   usque  ad 

earn,  and  I  will  not  return  to  it  now.  To  one  poinl  only 
would  I  refer — the   |  study  and  the  gradual  Stages  by 

which  I  cam-    I  >pt  it. 
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I  was  quite  thirty-five  before  I  fully  absorbed  the  Positive 
system.  I  had  been  a  systematic  student  of  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before.  Comte's  system  was  known  to  me  as  an  under- 
graduate, but  it  was  not  completely  published  until  I  was 
twenty-five.  Before  that,  I  had  paid  him  a  visit  in  Paris,  and 
had  had  a  long  and  memorable  conversation  with  him.  My  col- 
lege tutor,  Dr.  Congreve,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Eugby,  after- 
ward became  the  first  preacher  of  Positivism  in  England ;  and 
several  of  my  intimate  college  friends  are  now  my  colleagues  at 
Newton  Hall.  But  none  of  us  adopted  Positivism  until  after 
we  had  left  Oxford.  For  my  part,  the  acceptance  of  the  general 
principles  of  Auguste  Comte  has  been  the  result  of  very  long 
and  unremitting  study,  and  it .  proceeded  by  a  series  of  marked 
stages.  First  his  view  of  history  commanded  my  assent ;  then 
his  scheme  of  education ;  next  his  social  Utopia ;  then  the  poli- 
tics ;  after  that  his  general  view  of  philosophy ;  and  finally  the 
religious  scheme  in  its  main  features.  During  the  whole  of  the 
process,  up  to  the  last  point,  I  reserved  large  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  which  I  felt  actual  repugnance,  or  at  least  confirmed 
doubt.  And  during  the  various  stages  I  kept  up  lively  interest, 
and  no  little  sympathy,  with  many  kindred,  rival,  and  even  an- 
tagonistic systems,  philosophical  and  religious.  Even  now  I  am 
regarded  by  some  Comtists  pur  sang  as  a  profane  amateur,  a 
schismatic,  and  a  Gallic  And  while  cynics  outside  accuse  me 
of  fanaticism,  some  of  my  fellow  believers  suspect  me  of  heresy. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  expected  to  say  anything  about  literary 
methods,  habits,  or  theories.  I  no  more  pretend  to  be  a  man  of 
letters  than  I  pretend  to  be  a  politician.  I  have  even  less  of  the 
man  of  letters  about  me  than  of  the  politician.  In  matters  liter- 
ary, I  have  but  one  advice  to  give.  Keep  out  of  literature,  at 
least  till  you  feel  ready  to  burst.  Never  write  a  line  except  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  writh  any  other  object  save  that  of  get- 
ting it  off  your  mind.  About  literature  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  have  always  felt  myself  more  or  less  of  an  amateur.  Nor  do 
I  remember  to  have  wasted  an  hour  in  thinking  about  style,  or 
about  conditions  of  literary  success.  As  I  have  sought  to  teach 
many  things,  and  have  fought  hard  for  many  opinions,  I  have 
tried  to  put  what  I  had  to  say  as  well  as  I  could.     But  as  I  have 
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always  some  practical  object  in  view,  my  eagerness  keeps  me  from 
spending  thought  over  the  mode  of  saying  it.  Mark  Pattison, 
of  Oxford,  used  to  say  to  a  pupil  who  happens  to  be  now  both  a 
brilliant  writer  and  a  leading  statesman :  "  My  good  friend,  you 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which  men  of  letters  are  made.  You  want 
to  make  people  do  something,  or  you  want  to  teach  something; 
that  is  fatal  to  pure  literature."  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  a  dash 
of  the  same  vice,  and  something  of  the  Jacobin  within  me  mur- 
murs that  "the  Republic  has  no  need  of  men  of  letters."  Once 
or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  a  vein  of  literary 
exercise — I  began  this  very  paper  in  that  mood — as  a  man  turns 
to  a  game  of  billiards  or  to  gardening  after  his  day's  work.  But 
the  demon  soon  rises,  and  I  find  myself  in  earnest  trying  to 
bring  men  over  to  our  side.  It  is  hopeless  to  make  a  man  of 
letters  out  of  a  temper  like  that.  Literature  is  art,  and  the  artist 
should  never  preach. 

It  was  kicky  for  me  that  I  recognized  this  defect  at  once;  for 
the  critics  have  made  a  dead  set  at  Positivism,  and  to  be  known 
as  its  advocate  is  to  be  turned  into  the  literary  world  like  a  dog 
suspected  of  rabies.  All  my  formal  Positivist  teaching  is  neces- 
sarily gratuitous;  and  as  I  have  to  princ  and  to  circulate  most  of 
my  pieces  at  my  own  cost,  I  have  long  found  literature  not  so 
much  a  profession  as  an  expensive  taste.  I  was  nearlj*  thirty 
before  I  published  anything  at  all.  My  first  article  happened  to 
be  on  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  at- 
tribute the  interest  it  aroused  to  anything  beyond  the  accident  of 
the  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  I  did  not  pursue 
literature  as  a  calling.  For  ten  years  I  occasionally  entered  into 
discussions  on  political,  industrial,  or  philosophical  questions, 
but  I  did  not  use  my  pen  professionally.  My  profession  was  the 
law,  the  practice  of  which  I  followed  for  some  fifteen  years  with- 
out great  zest  and  without  any  ambition.  I  afterward  taught 
jurisprudence  as  professor ;  nud,  having  inherited  a  modesl 
tune,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  increase,  I  eventually  withdrew 
to  my  present  occupation  of  urging  on  my  neighbors  opinions 
which  meet,  T  must  admit,  with  but  moderate  acceptai 

Here  ends  my  c  ion,  which  1  am  told    my   Ameri 

lers  wish  me  to  make.     As  they  know  nothing  about  me  but 
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my  name,  they  have  a  right  to  ask  me  how  I  came  by  the  bundle 
of  opinions  with  which  I  am  credited.  I  have  no  objection  to 
tell  them,  though  one  cannot  do  so  without  an  abominable  dose 
of  talking  about  one's  self.  As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  which, 
though  not  a  long  one,  has  been  passed  in  a  very  critical  time,  I 
am  struck  with  this — the  essential  persistence  of  the  social  or- 
ganism in  the  midst  of  universal  change.  Every  aspect  and 
appliance  of  practical  life  has  been  transformed  within  my  own 
memory;  and  yet,  in  all  its  essential  conditions,  human  life 
remains  the  same.  "Railways,  telegraphs,  the  post,  journalism, 
steamships,  electricity,  the  doubling  of  the  population,  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  planet,  do  not  really  change  societ}^.  My  chil- 
dren live  much  as  1  did  fifty  years  ago.  And  all  these  revolu- 
tions in  the  material  world  but  slightly  affect  the  moral  and  the 
mental  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  empires,  the  most 
rooted  institutions,  the  oldest  prejudices,  the  most  sacred  beliefs, 
crumble  almost  without  warning ;  and  what  was  a  wild  paradox 
yesterday  is  a  harmless  truism  to-morrow.  I  have  seen  the 
downfall  of  so  many  habits,  ideas,  laws,  and  systems  of  thought, 
that  I  can  imagine  no  reform  and  no  new  dispensation  as  beyond 
our  reasonable  hope.  And  }ret  again,  amidst  endless,  rapid,  uni- 
versal change,  I  rind  that  the  vital  essence  of  things  remains. 
Creeds  die ;  but  not  the  spiritual  life  they  nourished.  Societies 
suffer  revolution;  but  the  living  elements  do  not  greatly  vary. 
Our  knowledge  enlarges,  our  formulas  change,  our  methods 
grow;  but  everywhere  it  is  growth,  not  destruction.  What  I 
have  witnessed  is  not  really  revolution ;  it  is  normal  evolution. 
The  cells  and  germs  are  forever  in  perpetual  movement.  The 
organism — Humanity — remains,  and  lives  the  life  of  unbroken 
sequence. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  consider  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  silver  act  passed  by  Congress  in  July;  still  less 
shall  I  take  up  the  questions  of  general  policy  which  it  involves. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  discussion,  brief  at  best,  of  two  impor- 
tant questions  of  fact — the  probable  effect  of  the  new  legislation 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  its  probable  effect 
on  the  general  range  of  prices.  The  two  questions  are  so  closely 
connected  as  almost  to  be  one;  for,  so  long  as  all  the  currency  of 
the  community,  silver  money  included,  is  based  on  gold  and  is 
equal  in  value  to  gold,  the  silver  issues  can  have  little  if  any  in- 
dependent effect  on  prices. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  present  act  makes  no 
important  change  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bland  act  of  1S78, 
except  in  the  amount  of  silver  currency  to  be  issued.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  change  in  form;  instead  of  silver  dollars  and  silver 
certificates  we  are  to  have  treasury  notes,  redeemable  at  the 
government's  option  in  gold  or  in  silver  coin,  which  notes  are 
made  legal  tender  for  debts.  But  under  the  act  of  1878  the 
silver  dollars  were  a  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  certificates  v 
practically  so.  Both,  moreover,  were  practically  redeemable 
either  in  gold  or  in  silver;  directly  of  course  in  silver,  and  indi- 
rectly,  but  none   the   less   effectually,   in   gold.     This   indi 

•mption  arose  because  the  government  was  always  willing  to 
accept  the  certificates  and  dollars  freely  in  payment  of  all  public 
dues;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  always  willing  and  able 
to  pay  each  one  of  its  creditors  gold,  if  he  wanted  it.  The 
effect  of  the  double  willingness  was  to  keep  the  silver  currency 
always  equal  in  value  to  gold,  and  the  new  legislation  does  no 
more  than  to  simplify  matters  by   making  the  treasury  □ 

diver  coin  directly.     [1  i  to  say — 

even  without  I  ilaration,  wedged  into  the  act,  I 

-  "the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
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two  metals  on  a  parity  on  the  present  legal  ratio  " — that  every 
administration,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  wish  to  keep 
the  notes  equal  to  gold,  and  will  redeem  them  in  gold  whenever 
that  metal  is  demanded.  The  only  important  change,  therefore, 
from  the  act  of  1878,  is  as  to  amount.  In  both  measures  the 
annual  increment  of  new  silver  currency  is  determined  in  a  cum- 
brous way,  depending  on  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  The  out- 
come under  the  old  act  was  an  annual  issue  of  about  thirty 
millions  of  dollars ;  under  the  new  one  it  will  be  between  fifty 
and  sixty  millions — for  several  years  probably  nearer  sixty  mil- 
lions than  fifty. 

What,  now,  will  be  the  effect  on  the  gold  standard,  and  on 
general  prices,  of  the  annual  issue  of  these  sixty  millions  of  new 
treasury  notes  ?  The  answer  involves  a  point  in  the  theory  of 
money  and  of  general  prices  about  which  there  is  a  persistent 
misconception  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  public  at  large,  but  of 
some  distinguished  economists.  This  misconception  arises  from 
a  failure  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  credit,  and  especially 
credit  as  managed  through  deposit  banks,  performs  the  func- 
tions of  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  common  mode  of  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  general  prices  depend,  is  to  compare  with 
the  quantity  of  commodities  exchanged  the  volume  of  "  money  " 
in  the  every-day  sense — coin,  bank  notes,  and  government  notes. 
The  true  way  to  put  it  is  to  compare  with  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities the  total  volume  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money.  But  by  far  the  most  important  single  item  of  purchas- 
ing power,  in  a  community  like  the  United  States,  consists  of 
bank  deposits  and  bank  checks.  That  these  are  the  means  of 
payment  used  in  all  large  transactions  and  in  many  small  ones ; 
that  the  exchanges  carried  on  through  them  are  vastly  greater 
than  those  carried  on  by  any  other  form  of  currency ;  that  they 
are  completed,  by  the  process  of  offsetting  in  clearing  houses, 
with  the  use  of  an  insignificant  amount  of  coin  or  of  notes — these 
are  facts  familiar  to  every  one.  The  conclusion  from  them  is  not 
so  familiar;  it  is  that  at  any  time,  and  for  considerable  lengths 
of  time,  the  general  range  of  prices  depends  much  more  on  the 
volume  of  this  form  of  bank  currency  than  on  any  other  factor. 

From  this  state  of  things  it  follows  that  the  increase  of  other 
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forms  of  currency  can  have,  in  itself,  only  a  minor  effect.  In- 
deed, in  ore  than  this;  so  long  as  the  bank  currency  of  checks 
and  deposits  is  not  affected,  there  is  a  strict  limit  to  the  quantity 
of  any  other  form  of  currency  which  will  in  fact  be  used.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  the  quantity  of  dimes  and  quarter- 
dollars  which  will  keep  in  circulation  in  any  community,  at  a 
given  range  of  prices,  is  a  definite  and  determined  amount. 
People  need  a  certain  number  of  small  coins  for  the  convenience 
of  making  change.  If  more  are  issued  than  are  needed  for  such 
purposes,  the  coins  will  not  remain  in  circulation.  They  will 
accumulate,  first  in  the  tills  of  shop-keepers,  street-car  companies, 
and  other  receivers  of  small  payments,  and  then  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks;  and,  finally,  the  excess  will  work  its  way  into  the 
government  treasury.  Under  our  very  sensible  legislation  on 
subsidiary  coins,  the  government  not  only  issues  such  pieces  in 
any  quantity  desired,  but  redeems  them  in  any  quantity,  the 
amount  outstanding  being  allowed  to  regulate  itself.  What  is 
true  of  these  subsidiary  coins  is  equally  true  of  the  dollar  and 
five-dollar  and  ten-dollar  pieces.  They,  too,  are  really  a  sort  of 
subsidiary  money.  The  quantity  of  them  which  will  keep  in 
circulation,  at  any  given  general  range  of  prices,  is  equally  a 
limited  thing;  while  they  form  no  large  or  effective  part  of 
the  total  purchasing  power  which  determines  the  general  range 
of  prices. 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  these  general  propositions 
to  the  silver  situation.  The  important  point  is  that  the  silver 
issues  of  the  past  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  this  larger 
sort  of  subsidiary  currency;  and  the  same  is  likely  to  be  the 
case,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  with  the  new  issues.  As  to  the 
older  issues,  the  policy  of  the  banks  kept  them  to  this  minor 
function  in  the  machinery  of  exchange;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  proved  to  be  room  for  a  considerable  expansion  in 
the  currency  of  retail  transactions.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
silver  act  of  1878,  the  banks,  and  more  especially  the  ban!. 
New  York  City,  which  give  the  tone  to  the  1  cm  kin,--  operations 
of  the  country  at  large  after  a  fashion,  "boycotted"  the  silver 
currency.  They  did  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  in  payment  or  on 
deposit,  but  they  refused  to  use  it  as  a  reserve  againsl  their  out- 
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standing  deposit  obligations,  and  tacitly  agreed  not  to  use  it  in 
settlement  of  balances  between  each  other  at  the  clearing  houses. 
An}7  amounts  which  came  into  their  hands  and  which  did  not 
immediately  flow  out  in  the  process  of  cashing  checks,  were 
quietly  turned  in  to  the  government  treasury  in  payment  of 
public  dues.*  Consequently,  the  silver  issues  exercised  no  effect 
on  that  bank  currency  of  checks  and  deposits  whose  importance 
I  have  tried  to  bring  out,  and  so  those  issues  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  raising  general  prices.  The  silver  currency  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  therefore,  has  circulated  almost  exclusively  as  a 
subsidiary  currency  of  the  larger  sort;  partly  in  the  form  of 
bulky  silver  dollars,  but  mainly  in  the  more  convenient  form  of 
silver  certificates  of  the  denominations  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  and, 
in  smaller  quantities,  twenty  dollars. 

As  it  happened,  there  has  been  room  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  this  sort  of  currency.  As  population  grows,  more 
goods  will  be  bought  and  sold  at  retail,  more  wages  will  be  paid, 
and,  at  the  same  range  of  prices,  more  money  pieces  will  be  used. 
In  the  United  States,  the  mere  growth  of  the  country  calls  for 
an  average  addition  to  the  currency  of  about  twenty  millions  a 
year,  in  denominations  of  twenty  dollars  and  less.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  this  currency  is  far  from  regular.  In  years  of 
activity,  more  than  twenty  millions  may  be  called  for ;  in  years 
of  depression,  no  addition  at  all  may  be  wanted.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  last  few  years — notably  in  1885  and  1886 — 
when  the  tendency  was  toward  a  diminution,  or  at  least  toward  a 
standstill,  in  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  money.  The  silver 
issued  by  the  government  at  such  times  came  back  into  its 
vaults  in  payment  of  public  dues ;  and  at  one  stage  during  the 
last  period  of  depression,  in  the  middle  of  1886,  the  government 
was  hoarding  nearly  ninety  millions  of  silver  currency,  which  it 
was  unable  to  get  the  public  to  use.  But  almost  all  of  this  mass 
was  again  called  for,  in  the  smaller  denominations,  during  the 
revival  of  activity  which  set  in  after  1886. 

*  For  the  curious  and  instructive  details  of  the  working  of  the  silver 
currency  under  the  act  of  1878,  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  paper 
on  the  silver  situation  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  "  for  April, 
1890. 
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The  relief  which  then  came  to  the  treasury,  and  which  made 
it  possible  to  get  the  silver  again  into  circulation,  was  promoted 
by  another  factor — the  rapid  decline  in  the  bank-note  circulation. 
The  notes  of  the  national  banks  have  filled  the  same  place  in  our 
currency  as  the  silver  issues;  they  have  circulated  almost  ex- 
clusively in  denominations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
lack  of  profit  from  note  issue,  under  our  present  regulations,  has 
caused  a  decline  in  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  since  1883,  and 
a  very  rapid  decline  since  1886,  leaving  a  gap  in  which  silver 
currency  has  easily  found  a  place.  Here  there  is  room  for  still 
more  silver,  for  the  decline  of  the  bank-note  circulation  has  not 
quite  brought  it  to  the  minimum.  For  a  year  or  two  more,  the 
same  resource — not,  to  be  sure,  in  itself  a  very  fortunate  one — 
will  be  available  in  finding  a  lodgment  for  part  of  the  new  sil  ver 
currency.     At  all  events,  this  vent,  and    the   absorption    of  a 

dar  increment  by  the  growing  population,  have  enabled  the 
silver  currency  of  the  last  twelve  years  to  find  a  place,  without 
affecting  the  gold  standard  or  general  prices. 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  past,  from 
which  we  get  some  aid  in  gauging  the  probable  future.  More 
than  an  estimate  of  rough  probability  for  the  future  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  give.  The  complexity  of  the  phenomena  makes 
prediction  more  difficult  in  economics  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  We  shall  have,  beginning  with  the 
middle  of  August,  about  sixty  millions  a  year  of  new  notes. 
Twenty  millions  a  year,  perhaps  thirty  millions,  will  find  use  in 
the  increase  of  retail  transactions  arising  from  the  general  growth 
of  the  community.  There  is  an  inevitable  elasticity  about  this 
item.  In  any  one  year,  more  or  less  may  be  absorbed.  Present 
indications  point  to  the  use,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  of  rather 
more  than  twenty  millions.  Then  there  is  the  gup  left  by  retired 
bank  notes,  where  again  the  count  must  be  uncertain.  We 
know  tli at  there  are  still  eighty  or  ninety  millions  «»!'  notes  in 
process  of  retirement  or  sure  to  be  retired;  but  for  filling  pari  of 
this  void  Co-  has  already  made  provision,  by  directinj 

at  least  by  making  possible,  the  distribution  of  certain  funds  in 
the  treasury.  As  to  the  rest,  the  rate  of  retiremenl  of  the  bank 
notes  may  be  slower  or  faster;   but,  on  the  whole,  .}>o- 
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rary  aid  in  finding  a  lodgment  for  the  new  notes  in  the  retail 
currency  will  doubtless  be  found  in  this  direction.  Between 
general  growth  and  retired  bank  notes,  so  large  a  part  of  the  new 
notes  will  probably  find  their  way  into  general  circulation  for 
retail  transactions  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  hoard  any 
unused  excess  without  great  financial  embarrassment.  Barring 
unexpected  revulsions  in  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  we  may 
therefore  expect  that  the  new  silver  currency  will  be  issued  at 
the  start  as  smoothly  and  with  as  little  immediate  effect  as  that 
of  the  past.  Those  -who  expect  any  prompt  effect  on  prices,  on 
bank  operations,  or  on  government  finances,  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed. 

Next,  as  to  the  more  ultimate  effects,  assuming  that  there  will 
be  no  fresh  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  bank-note,  silver,  or 
greenback  issues.  We  shall  reach  after  a  year  or  two  the  stage 
when  more  notes  will  be  put  out  than  can  find  a  place  in  the  old 
way.  It  is  almost  certain  that  sixty  millions  of  new  notes  of  the 
smaller  denominations  cannot  be  got  into  circulation  every  year. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  government  then  will  simply 
hoard  the  excess,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  period  already  referred 
to — the  }7ears  1885  and  1886.  A  continued  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  might  enable  it,  if  it  chose,  to  maintain  such  a 
polic}^  for  a  long  time — to  buy  the  silver,  and  simply  to  hoard  so 
many  of  the  notes  as  did  not  readily  find  their  way  into  circula- 
tion or  came  back  into  its  hands.  But  this  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
as  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  a  temporary  emergenc}^,  or  one  ex- 
pected to  be  temporary.  In  the  end,  the  treasury  will  doubtless 
have  to  pay  out  the  notes,  whether  they  find  a  ready  circulation 
or  not.  Then,  at  last,  it  may  be  said,  we  shall  have  a  forced 
issue  of  new  currency,  and  surely  a  period  of  inflation,  with  all 
its  intoxicating  and  demoralizing  effects. 

No  doubt  the  inflation  must  come,  but  the  how  and  when 
are  not  so  clear.  The  reader's  attention  must  again  be  called  to 
the  importance  of  banking  operations,  and  to  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  fact  that  all  large  payments  are  made  by 
checks  resting  on  bank  deposits.  No  issue  of  government  notes, 
large  or  small,  can  greatly  affect  prices,  unless  it  affects  the 
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volume  of  bank  deposits  and  that  of  the  payments  made  through 
them.  It  would  be  wearisome,  and  indeed — since  the  precise 
turn  which  events  may  take  is  quite  uncertain — hardly  profit- 
able, to  speculate  on  the  various  possibilities  of  a  future  several 
years  distant;  but  it  may  illustrate  what  I  have  said  of  the  part 
which  bank  operations  must  play  in  any  process  of  inflation,  if  1 
indicate  the  working  of  the  silver  notes  under  two  simple  and 
very  possible  sets  of  conditions.  First,  the  notes  may  be  issued 
at  one  of  the  ordinary  periods  of  depression  and  business  inactiv- 
ity. At  such  times  the  banks  have  plenty  of  cash  in  their 
vaults;  they  find  it  difficult  to  induce  business  men  to  increase 
their  credits  and  deposits;  the  industrial  current  is  sluggish  and 
is  not  easily  moved  by  a  fresh  inflow.  The  notes  which  the 
g<  >vernment  would  pay  out  to  bullion-sellers,  or  to  other  creditors, 
would  accumulate  in  bank  vaults,  and  thence  more  and  more  of 
them  would  flow  back  into  the  treasury.  A  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  government's  revenue  would  be  received  in 
these  treasury  notes.  Meanwhile,  gold  would  be  paid  out  to 
such  as  called  for  it,  and,  the  bank  reserves  being  already  over- 
full, the  gold  would  tend  to  flow  out  in  foreign  payments;  the 
more  so  because  at  such  times  securities,  which  form  ordinarily 
a  considerable  part  of  our  resources  for  foreign  payments,  w 
be  difficult  to  sell  abroad.  By  a  process  of  this  sort,  the  treasury 
might  be  drained  of  its  gold,  and  even  brought  to  a  suspension 
of  gold  payments,  while  yet  the  note  issues  which  had  brought 
this  about  had  had  no  effect  on  prices.  Eventually,  no  doubt,  the 
continuance  of  these  issues  would  lead  to  a  movement  toward 
inflation;  but  only  when,  in  the  time  of  activity  winch  usually 
follows  in  due  course  the  time  of  depression,  the  banks,  and 
still  more  the  business  community,  were  in  a  humor  to  respond. 
Conditions  of  this  more  responsive  sort  form  the  second  set 
by  which  wc  may  illustrate  the  working  of  the  new  notes.  If 
times  are  good  and  business  is  buoyant,  if  accommodation  from 
the  bunks  is  in  demand,  if  their  reserves  are  small  in  proportion 
to  deposits,  the  new  issues  flowing  into  their  hands  may  enable 
deposits  to  mount  higher  and  higher,  and  so  may  b  •  the 

occasion  of  a  very  effective  addition  to  the  purchasing  pow< 
the  hands  of  the  community.    Then  a  rise  in  prices  will  appear, 
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and  the  phenomena  of  inflation  will  set  in.  The  rise  will  have 
a  not  very  distant  effect  in  the  exportation  of  gold,  which  higher 
prices  and  increasing  imports  must  sooner  or  later  bring  about ; 
and  unless  checked  by  these  exports,  or  by  some  other  cause,  it 
must  lead  to  a  drain  on  the  treasury  for  gold,  compelling,  sooner  or 
later,  a  suspension  of  gold  payments.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
outflow  of  gold  and  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  gold  payments 
will  come  only  after  the  process  of  inflation  has  set  in.  Whatever 
may  be  the  conditions  at  the  moment,  the  issue  of  new  notes,  in 
larger  amounts  than  would  be  used  in  any  case  at  the  existing 
range  of  prices,  must  bring  ultimately  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
outflow  of  gold,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  gold  standard ;  but 
the  peculiarly  elastic  and  elusive  condition  of  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  modern  machinery  of  exchange  makes  the  time 
and  the  mode  of  these  results  very  difficult  of  prediction. 

One  word  of  caution  must  be  added.  I  have  assumed  that 
sixty  millions  a  year  of  new  notes  is  more  than  the  country  can 
absorb  at  the  present  range  of  prices.  This  assumption  may  not 
be  well  founded.  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  years  shows 
that  twenty  millions  a  year  will  probably  be  used  for  the  retail 
currency ;  it  may  be  twenty-five  millions,  conceivably  even  more. 
Another  addition  will  be  used  for  the  bank  holdings  and 
reserves,  which,  with  steadily -increasing  operations  and  deposits, 
will  show  a  growth  which  may  be  interrupted  at  times,  but  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  steady  in  the  long  run.  If  the  new  notes  should 
be  freely  used  by  the  banks  for  reserve  and  for  payments 
between  themselves,  there  is  here  another  place  of  absorption. 
The  extraordinary  material  development  of  this  country  has  dis- 
appointed more  than  one  prophet  of  evil,  and  it  may  be  that  this, 
our  latest  experiment  in  currency-tinkering,  will  give  us,  after 
all,  no  more  than  we  can  use  without  embarrassment.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  carries  us  at  least  very  close  to  the  verge  of  danger ; 
but  that  it  must  absolutely  result  in  ultimate  effects  such  as  have 
been  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  can  by  no  means 
positively  be  laid  down. 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  conclusion.  I  have  expressed  my 
belief  that  for  a  year  or  two  no  special  results  may  be  expected 
from  the  new  act.     But  here  again  the  enormous  part  whioh  the 
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banking  medium  of  exchange  plays  in  modern  industry  may  lead 
to  unexpected  results.  The  very  expectation  of  inflation  may 
bring  inflation.  If  people  in  general  believe  that  the  silver 
issues  will  raise  prices,  if  they  feel  disposed  in  consequence  to 
extend  their  business  operations  and  speculations,  and  if  the 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  a  position  to  respond  to  a 
demand  for  increased  accommodation  then  the  expected  will 
happen  merely  because  it  is  expected.  A  swing  in  business  will 
set  in ;  the  silver  notes  will  at  once  stimulate  the  upward  move- 
ment, and  will  be  the  more  readily  absorbed  because  of  it ;  prices 
will  rise;  and  for  a  while  some  persons  will  gain  and  a  great 
many  will  think  they  are  gaining.  A  turn  of  this  sort  may  fore- 
stall some  of  the  effects  which  otherwise  would  not  show  them- 
selves till  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two.  Possibilities  of  this 
sort  present  still  another  illustration  of  the  peculiarly  sensitive  and 
expansive  character  of  our  medium  of  exchange,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  with  which  we  must  await  the  results  of  a  mere  in- 
crease of  note  issues,  and  especially  of  convertible  note  issues,  by 
the  government. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 
12 
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The  plan  of  national  industrial  co-operation,  on  the  basis  of 
a  general  business  partnership  of  all  the  people  for  their  equal 
benefit,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  nationalism,  appears  to 
be  regarded  by  some  rather  as  a  theory  dealing  with  the  ultimate 
possibilities  of  human  development  than  as  a  proposition  tending 
to  immediate  action  or  to  practical  results.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
spoken  of  facetiously  as  a  castle  in  the  air,  with  no  ladder  to 
climb  up  by.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  correct  this 
notion,  not  only  by  showing  that  there  is  a  ladder,  but  by  point- 
ing out  the  first  half-dozen  rounds  of  it,  and  by  indicating  the 
rest.  In  other  words,  a  brief  statement  is  intended  of  a  few  of 
the  measures  of  practical  legislation  which  nationalists  urge  as 
first  steps  toward  realizing  their  ideal  of  a  complete  national 
industrial  partnership. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  policy  proposed  by  nationalists 
is  the  successive  nationalizing  or  municipalizing  of  public  serv- 
ices and  branches  of  industry,  and  the  simultaneous  organization 
of  the  employees  upon  a  basis  of  guaranteed  rights,  as  branches 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  country ;  this  process  being  continued 
until  the  entire  transformation  shall  have  been  effected. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  all  nationalists  agree  that 
the  first  business  to  be  nationalized  should  be  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  services.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes 
it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  and  to  conduct  a  post 
office.  The  business  of  a  post  office  is  to  furnish  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  transmission  of  intelligence  was  effected  wholly  by 
the  carriage  of  letters;  and  by  providing  for  the  carriage  of 
letters  the  government  discharged  its  full  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Since  then,  electrical  invention  has  rendered  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  essential  and  all-important  factors  in  this 
work.     Was  it  not  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  under  the 
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Constitution  to  attach  these  services  to  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment as  soon  as  they  were  found  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  department  ?  This,  however,  has  not  been  done ; 
and,  by  failing  therein,  the  post-office  service  has  fallen  behind 
the  world's  progress  and  has  become  relatively  a  less  complete 
and  efficient  organization,  for  the  purposes  of  its  establishment, 
than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  post  office 
provided  the  people  with  complete  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence ;  at  present  it  provides  only  partial  facilities  for 
that  purpose,  leaving  the  people  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  if  they 
can,  by  bargaining  with  private  corporations,  whose  cheapest 
rates  are  rarelv  less  than  several  times  what  a  national  service 
would  need  to  charge.  The  matter  of  the  precise  amount  of  ex- 
orbitance on  the  part  of  the  corporations  which  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  post  office,  is  not,  however,  material  to  the  pres- 
ent contention,  which  is  that,  even  if  the  service  could  be 
performed  no  cheaper  by  the  post  office,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
post  office  to  do  it,  and  that  Congress  fails  to  discharge  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  maintain  a  post  office  so  long  as  it  neglects  to 
complete  its  facilities  in  accordance  with  modern  standards.  It 
is  not  merely  constitutional  to  establish  a  government  telegraph ; 
it  is  unconstitutional  not  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  understood,  moreover,  that  no  sort  of  plan  for 
employing  private  corporations  through  the  government  to  do 
telegraph  work  for  the  people  at  a  profit  upon  a  preposterously- 
inflated  stock,  will  be  accepted  by  the  people  in  place  of  a  govern- 
ment telegraph  service  to  be  conducted  by  the  government,  as 
the  present  mail  service  is,  at  cost.  Of  course  it  would  be  only 
fair  for  the  government  to  offer  to  purchase  at  a  fair  appraisal 
any  existing  telegraph  lines,  satisfactory  in  equipment,  which 
might  be  offered  it;  but  the  country  certainly  would  not  consent 
to  an  appraisal  which  should  exceed  the  cost  of  duplicating  BUch 
lines.  As  to  the  advantages  to  the  people  which  would  result 
from  a  government  telegraph  service,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  corporation  which  ;it  presenl  does  nearly  all  the 
telegraph  business  of  the  country,  pays  <>ut  of  its  profits  a  good 
interest  on  a  capital  about  four  times  :is  great  as  the  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  required  to  duplicate  the  entire  plant,  the 
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latter  figure  being  admittedly  less  than  twenty  million  dollars. 
The  government  telegraph  service  could  then  be  furnished  at 
one  fourth  the  cost  of  the  present  service,  even  assuming  that  the 
same  interest  would  be  paid  on  the  investment,  which  is  an  un- 
necessary assumption,  as  there  would  be  no  need  to  issue  bonds 
for  the  small  sum  required  to  buy  or  to  build  the  lines. 

To  all  or  any  objections  to  the  advantages  of  a  government 
telegraph,  the  example  of  Great  Britain  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
the  many  other  countries  which  have  adopted  it,  is  an  answer  so 
absolute  and  conclusive  as  to  render  any  other  superfluous.  The 
British  people  are  more  like  ours  than  any  other,  and  certainly 
in  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  officialism  they  are  quite  equal  to 
Americans.  They  find,  however,  that  government  telegraphy 
is  so  far  superior  to  their  former  private  facilities,  as  well  as  so 
much  cheaper,  that  any  proposition  to  return  to  the  latter  would 
be  laughed  at  in  England. 

Another  extension  of  the  present  post-office  business  which 
is  advocated  by  nationalists,  as  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
degree  of  efficiency  attained  in  other  countries,  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  a  parcel-express  service.  The  transportation  of 
parcels  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  business  of  the  post  office  in 
this  country  as  in  others.  Hitherto,  however,  the  limitations  as 
to  size,  and  otherwise,  upon  parcels,  with  the  absurd  idea  of 
adapting  them  to  the  capacity  of  mail  bags,  have  rendered  this 
service  of  very  small  utility  to  the  people,  compared  with  what 
it  easily  might  be,  and  with  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  existing  provisions  for  the  transport  of 
parcels  be  so  extended  as  to  furnish  the  people  with  an  adequate 
express  service  at  cost,  thereby  relieving  them  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  high  rates  for  such  service  to  private  corporations. 
The  expense  connected  with  this  extension  would  be  very  trifling. 

Thirdly,  nationalists  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  an  immediate  national  assumption  of  control  over 
the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  constitutional  warrant  for  this 
action  is  perfectly  obvious  under  the  clause  which  gives  Con- 
gress power  to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States."  The  only  question  that  there  is 
room  for,  under  this  clause,  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
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ment  control  must  be  asserted  in  order  to  regulate  such  com- 
merce in  a  satisfactory  manner.  By  the  inter-State  commerce 
law,  Congress  has,  very  late  in  the  day  indeed,  but  at  last,  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  performance  of  this  constitutional  duty.  The 
most  important  result  of  that  law  has  been,  however,  not  what  it 
has  accomplished,  but  what  it  has  failed  to  accomplish ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  practical  demonstration  it  has  given  that  no  regulation 
can  be  effectual  which  stops  short  of  full  control.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  that  even  if  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
referred  to  did  not,  as  it  does,  authorize  government  manage- 
ment of  railroads,  that  power  would  be  found  in  the  clause  giv- 
ing Congress  authority  to  "  establish  post  roads."  Will  any  one 
maintain  that  a  dirt  road  is  an  adequate  and  exclusive  definition 
of  a  post  road,  in  these  days  when  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all 
mail  matter  is  carried  by  railroads  ? 

The  construction  of  the  words  of  the  constitutional  clause  re- 
ferred to — "commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several  States  " — so  as  to 
limit  congressional  control  to  railroads  which  cross  State  bound- 
aries, is  absurd.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  the  line  of  the  New 
York  Central  Kailroad  does  not  enter  Massachusetts,  in  no  way 
renders  it  less  necessary  to  commerce  between  the  people  of  cen- 
tral New  York  and  those  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Constitution  intended  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  for 
the  benefit  exclusively  of  people  living  on  the  State  borders  and 
not  also  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  in  the  interiors  of  States? 
Is  it  probable  that  the  power  conferred  on  Congress  was  intended 
to  be  so  limited  as  to  enable  corporations  controlling  highways  to 
nullify  it  by  the  simple  device  of  changing  the  names  and  nomi- 
nal ownership  of  such  highways  at  State  lines? 

Public  control  of  the  railroads,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
merely  the  application  to  iron  roads  of  a  principle  long  ago  fully 
recognized  and  now  universally  applied  to  wagon  roads  in 
general,  and  to  bridges.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  these 
highways,  then  the  only  means  of  commerce,  were  owned  by 
private  companies,  which  made  a  profit  by  tolls  on  travel  and 
traffic.  With  the  growth  of  more  intelligent  and  more  liberal 
ideas  of  public  policy,  every  one  recognized  that  the  general 
interests    of  communities  do    not    permit  their  means  of    inter- 
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course  to  be  privately  owned,  and  to  be  taxed  for  private 
profit.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction,  nearly  all  privately-owned 
highways  and  bridges  have  now  been  made  public  property. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  intent  of  this  wise  and  liberal  policy, 
which  was  to  free  commerce  from  private  exactions,  has  been  com- 
pletely frustrated  by  the  progress  of  invention,  and  by  the  fail- 
ure of  legislation  to  keep  pace  with  it — as  in  the  relations  of  the 
post  office  and  the  telegraph.  While  our  communities  have 
been  buying  up  and  making  public  the  wagon  roads  and  bridges 
of  the  country,  commerce  has  been  forsaking  them  more  and 
more  completely  for  the  railroads.  The  result  to-day  is  that  the 
justly -condemned  and  rejected  principle  of  private  ownership 
and  taxation  of  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse  has  become 
more  absolutely  dominant  than  ever.  Either  the  people  of  this 
country  have  made  a  mistake  in  liberating  the  turnpikes  and  the 
bridges  from  private  taxation,  and  ought  to  put  the  toll-gates 
back,  or  else  they  stand  committed  to  the  policy  of  public  con- 
trol of  the  railroads. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  free 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  surely  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  desirability  of  free  trade  within  the  Union.  It  is 
strange  that  men  who  work  themselves  into  a  fever  over  the 
iniquity  of  taxing  in  the  slightest  degree  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  even  though  the  tax  goes  into  the  public  treasury  and 
is  levied  in  the  name  of  the  public  interest,  should  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  taxation  of  domestic  trade,  by  private  persons, 
at  private  caprice,  for  private  profit.  It  appears  to  me  neces- 
sary only  for  the  people  to  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  to 
bring  about  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
nationalist  idea  of  free  trade  between  the  States,  and  of  the 
Acceptance  of  the  nationalist  plan  for  securing  it,  namely,  a 
national  railroad  service  to  be  run  at  cost  and  not  for  profit. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  the  railroad  corporations  might 
exercise  their  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  such 
moderation  and  judgment  as  to  induce  the  people  to  wink  at  the 
danger  and  absurdity  of  leaving  such  a  power  to  private  persons. 
In  the  actual  case,  however,  no  such  plea  for  tolerating  the 
corporate  control  of  railroads  can  possibly  be  advanced.     The 
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tolls  charged  by  the  railroads  are  universally  exorbitant — a  fact 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  pay  the  largest  possible 
interest  upon  capitalizations  which,  whether  owing  to  corrupt  or 
wasteful  methods  of  construction,  to  excessive  stock-watering,  or 
to  both,  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  roads. 
Xot  only  are  the  charges  exorbitant,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
public  by  the  managements  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
capricious,  vexatious,  overbearing,  and  arbitrary. 

In  view  of  recent  events,  it  is  timely  to  observe  that  the 
national  control  of  railways  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  travel 
and  traffic  of  the  country  can  be  saved  from  constant  interrup- 
tion as  the  result  of  quarrels  between  the  corporations  and 
their  employees.  National  control,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be 
based,  as  hereafter  explained,  upon  the  guaranteed  rights  of  em- 
ployees ;  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  informed  by  the  perfect 
publicity  of  the  management  and  acting  directly  through  Con- 
gress, would  insure  their  just  and  humane  treatment  and  the 
redress  of  grievances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the 
nation  would  guarantee  the  public  at  large  against  any  forcible 
interference  with  the  railroad  lines.  It  is  preposterous  that  so 
vast  and  so  vital  a  national  interest  as  the  railroad  service  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding 
between  irresponsible  groups  of  capitalists  and  their  employees. 

A  consideration  which,  even  in  default  of  all  other  argu- 
ments, would  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  national  control  of  the 
railroads,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  needs 
mention,  so  present  is  it  to  the  minds  of  thinking  Americans  in 
these  days.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  our 
politics  of  the  vast  money  power  of  the  railroads  and  of  its  un- 
principled use  to  control  legislation.  The  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  every  reader  will,  1  think,  bear  me  out  in  saying  thai  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  ami  the  peril  of 
this  abuse.  The  railroad  corporations  and  syndicates  ar*  sub- 
jects at  once  too  powerful  and  too  unscrupulous  for  the  safety  of 
the  Republic. 

As  to  the  method  of  nationalizing  railroads,  various  opinions 
maybe  held.  At  present,  my  own  is  that  the  purchase  of  the 
roads  outright  would  be   uncalled  for  and   unwise,  and   that  the 
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best  course  would  be  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  government 
control  of  the  system.  An  analogy  for  such  a  control,  although 
of  course  not  a  close  one,  may  be  found  in  that  already  exercised 
with  such  admirable  success  over  bankrupt  roads  by  United 
States  receivers.  The  present  security-holders  would  continue 
to  receive  such  reasonable  dividends,  on  a  just  valuation  of  the 
plants,  as  might  be  earned. 

The  terms  on  which  the  ultimate  extinguishment  of  private 
title  to  the  roads  should  be  effected,  might  be  left  open.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  interests  of  the  security- 
holders themselves,  which  are  at  present  so  often  recklessly  or 
criminally  sacrificed  by  dishonest  or  speculative  directors,  or  by 
excessive  and  blackmailing  competition,  would  be  protected  by 
national  control,  not  less  than  those  of  the  general  public. 
Future  railroad  construction  would,  of  course,  be  exclusively  by 
the  government.  Practical  objections  to  the  feasibility  of  gov- 
ernment management  are  once  for  all  answered  by  its  success 
in  Germany  and  in  other  European  states,  and  perhaps  still  more 
conclusively  in  some  respects,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  government  management  in  the  Australian 
colony  of  Victoria,  where  the  form  of  government  is  popular, 
where  its  methods  are  partisan,  like  our  own,  and  where  the 
people  themselves  are  quite  as  jealous  of  officialism  as  are 
Americans. 

Fourthly,  nationalists  propose  immediate  legislation  looking 
toward  government  control  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  country. 
If  the  corporate  control  of  railroads  amounts  to  a  system  for 
enabling  private  persons  to  tax  the  commerce  of  the  country  for 
their  private  profit,  corporate  control  of  the  coal  mines  is  in  effect 
a  system  for  enabling  private  persons  to  tax  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  for  their  private  profit.  Coal  is  a  main  factor  in  the 
cost  of  manufactures,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  furnished  to  our 
manufacturers  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be,  they  are  handicapped  in 
their  competition  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  real  ene- 
mies of  American  manufactures  are  not  the  pauper  laborers  of 
Europe,  but  the  coal  barons  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  who  by 
their  banded  action  restrict  the  production  of  coal  and  maintain 
its  price  at  a  preposterous  figure.     If  there  is  any  power  in  the 
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American  people  to  protect  their  own  interests,  they  cannot 
exercise  it  more  wisely  than  by  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  I  have  mentioned  only  the  business  argument;  but  there 
is  a  twofold  humane  argument  for  government  control  of  the  coal 
business,  which  of  itself  should  suffice.  First,  in  this  climate 
coal  is  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  and  no  nation  deserves  to  be  a 
nation  which  will  tolerate  a  needless  restriction  of  its  supply  and 
a  hightening  of  its  price  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  men.  Secondly, 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  coal-miners  is  an  offense  to  hu- 
manity which  cries  aloud  to  be  abated.  The  following  plan  is 
suggested  for  a  national  administration  of  coal  mines.  They 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  continuously  worked  until  the 
product  fully  meets  the  demand — not  at  the  present  artiflcially- 
hightened  price,  but  at  the  absolute  cost  price.  Coal-distributing 
centers  should  be  formed  throughout  the  country,  each  to  supply 
the  communities  within  a  certain  radius.  The  coal  should  be 
forwarded  to  these  centers  as  fast  as  mined,  to  be  thence  fur- 
nished to  consumers  as  called  for.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the 
supply  of  coal  at  hand  would  always  be  ample,  transportation 
would  never  be  clogged,  and  the  price  would  not  only  be  the 
lowest  possible  cost  jjrice,  but  would  not  vary  between  Winter 
and  Summer,  or  between  warm  and  cold  seasons.  The  price  of 
corn  and  wheat  and  potatoes  must  change  according  to  the  capri- 
cious bounty  of  Nature;  but  the  coal  crop  is  not  dependent 
upon  seasons,  and,  under  a  rational  plan  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, need  not  vary  in  price. 

Fifthly,  nationalists  everywhere  are  agitating  in  favor  of  the 
assumption  and  conduct  by  municipalities  of  local  public  services, 
such  as  transit,  lighting,  heating,  and  the  water  supply,  which  are 
now  rendered  by  corporations ;  and  they  vehemently  oppose  the 
granting  of  any  further  franchises  for  such  purposes.  Even 
when  these  bodies  manage  such  businesses  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  honest  way  possible,  the  people  pay  a  tax  to  them  equal  to 
the  profit  the  corporations  make.  In  mosl  cases,  however,  the 
corporations  rendering  such  services  have  inflated  their  capital 
far  beyond  the  actual  value  of  their  plants,  and  by  this  inflation 
the  tax  paid  them  by  the  people  in  thr  form  of  profit  is  propor- 
tionally increased  over  what  it  would  be  under  an  honest  man- 
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agement.  In  respect  to  the  undertaking  of  public  services  by 
municipalities,  our  American  communities  are  unaccountably 
behind  those  of  Europe.  Fortunately,  a  more  intelligent  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  rapidly  forming  among  us. 

I  have  referred  to  the  organization  of  the  employees  of 
nationalized  or  municipalized  services  as  proceeding  pari  passu 
with  the  assumption  of  public  control  over  them.  The  manner 
of  the  organization  of  this  industrial  civil  service  is  vital  to  the 
plan  of  nationalism,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rights  it  guaran- 
tees to  employees,  but  by  its  effect  to  prevent  their  intimidation 
or  control  for  political  purposes  by  government.  Upon  the 
nationalizing  or  municipalizing  of  a  business,  the  employees  in  it 
would  be  taken  bodily  over  into  the  public  service.  The  force 
would  then  be  strictly  graded,  and  would  be  kept  up  exclu- 
sively by  admissions  to  the  lowest  grade,  with  subsequent  pro- 
motions. Admissions  would  be  restricted  to  persons  meeting 
certain  prescribed  conditions  of  fitness  strictly  adapted  to  the 
duties  to  be  discharged,  and  selections  for  vacancies  would  be 
made  from  among  competent  candidates,  not  by  appointment,  but 
either  by  lot  or  in  order  of  filed  applications.  Promotions  would 
be  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  favor,  based  upon  merit  as  shown 
by  record,  combined  with  a  certain  length  of  service,  and  upon 
proof  of  qualifications  for  the  higher  rank.  No  employee  would 
be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  after  a  hearing  before  an  impartial 
tribunal  existing  for  the  purpose.  Suspension  of  subordinates 
pending  trial  would,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  the  management, 
with  full  control  otherwise  of  the  operations  of  the  force.  Sup- 
port in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  and  age  would  be  guaranteed^ 
to  be  forfeited  only  by  bad  conduct.  It  is  proposed  by  nation- 
alists that  this  radical  and  only  effectual  plan  of  civil-service 
reform  be  immediately  applied  to  all  existing  national,  State, 
and  municipal  services. 

Nationalists  advocate  laws  in  every  State  making  obligatory 
the  education  of  children  during  the  whole  school  year,  up  to 
seventeen  years,  forbidding  their  employment  during  the  school 
year,  and  providing  for  the  assistance,  from  public  funds,  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them  during 
school  attendance.     It  is  held  by  nationalists  that  the  fact  that 
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a  child's  parents  are  poor,  or  even  thriftless,  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  condemning  the  child  to  the  life-long  serfdom  of 
ignorance,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  chil- 
dren are  not  so  condemned. 

No  doubt  the  comment  upon  the  foregoing  statement  of  na- 
tionalist propositions  will  be  that  they  are  all  measures  called 
for  by  considerations  of  general  public  expediency,  without  refer- 
ence to  nationalism  as  an  ulterior  end.  Precisely  so,  and  just 
this,  I  hope,  may  be  truly  said  of  every  subsequent  step  which 
nationalists  shall  advocate.  They  propose  no  revolutionary 
methods,  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  measures  provocative  of  re- 
action, no  letting  go  of  the  old  before  securing  a  hold  on  the 
new ;  but  an  orderly  progress,  of  which  each  step  shall  logically 
follow  the  last,  and  shall  be  justified  to  the  most  short-sighted 
by  its  immediate  motives  and  results,  without  invoking  any 
considerations  of  ultimate  ends.  Those  who  wish  to  go  only  a 
step  at  a  time,  we  welcome  as  allies,  and  we  pledge  them  a  co- 
operation which  is  not  the  less  cordial  and  considerate  because 
of  the  fact  that  results  which  they  regard  as  ends  seem  to  us  but 
means  to  ends  far  greater. 

As  to  the  steps  of  the  later  stages  in  the  evolution  of  com- 
plete national  co-operation,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous, to  speak  positively;  but  in  a  purely  speculative  way 
a  few  words  may  be  said  about  them.  When  the  businesses 
described  shall  have  been  nationalized  or  municipalized,  there 
will  be  a  body  of  nearly  two  million  workers  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. Here  will  be  consumers  enough  to  support  the  beginnings 
of  national  productive  industries,  both  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural, together  with  a  system  of  distribution,  for  the  exclusive 
supply  of  those  in  the  public  service.  Such  government  estab- 
lishments would  produce  and  distribute,  strictly  at  cost,  with 
an  absolute  guarantee  against  adulteration  and  fraud.  In  order 
not  to  derange  the  general  market,  which  would  continue  to  be 
supplied  by  private  establishments  working  for  profit,  vouchers 
of  credit  at  the  national  stores  would  he  issued  only  to  workers  in 
the  national  service,  in  such  proportions  of  their  remuneration  as 
they  might  choose,  and  goods  would  be  supplied  a1  the  national 
stores  for  these  vouchers  only.      I  low   long  it    would    take  such 
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vouchers  to  command  a  premium  over  gold,  which  could  pur- 
chase only  adulterated  and  high-priced  goods  produced  for  profit 
by  private  persons,  may  be  inferred.  With  a  considerable  part 
of  the  nation's  workers  in  the  public  service,  with  a  system  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  production  organized  for  their 
needs,  with  a  complete  distributive  system,  and  with  a  substitute 
for  money  introduced,  the  completion  of  the  national  co-opera- 
tive fabric,  with  its  requirement  of  service  from  all  and  with  its 
guarantee  of  maintenance  to  all,  upon  the  basis  of  equality, 
would  be  merely  a  question  of  time.  Probably  it  would  require 
but  a  short  time,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  first  successful 
nationalizing  of  an  important  industry  would  greatly  accelerate 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  process,  by  the  object  lessons  it  would 
afford  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  alike  to  the  employees 
directly  affected  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Edward  Bellamy. 
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"What,  in  the  midst  of  this  mighty  drama,  are  girls  and  their  blind 
visions  ?  They  are  the  Yea  and  Nay  of  that  good  for  which  men  are  en- 
during and  fighting.  In  these  delicate  vessels  is  borne  onward  through  the 
ages  the  treasure  of  human  affection."* 

All  parents  who  have  reared  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
a  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  have  been  witnesses  of  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon :  They  have  seen  two  children  of  originally 
the  same  size,  contour,  and  delicacy  of  structure,  grow  in  stature 
and  intelligence,  and  perhaps  in  beauty  of  form  and  feature, 
with  scarcely  a  dissimilarity  of  development  until  the  age  of 
five  or  six.  So  similar  were  they  that  no  one  could  tell,  merely 
by  looking  at  them,  aside  from  the  revealing  characteristics  of 
dress,  to  which  sex  either  child  belonged.  This,  at  the  age  of 
six ;  but  at  sixteen  or  twenty-six,  how  marvellous  the  change ! 
One  child  has  developed  into  a  big-boned,  muscular,  sinewy, 
stalwart  creature,  with  a  hirsute  skin,  a  bearded  face,  and,  if  he 
is  a  normally-developed  man,  writh  energy  and  force  written  in 
eveiy  line  of  his  countenance  and  expressed  in  every  motion  of 
his  strong  body.  The  other  child  has  also  attained  to  full 
stature,  but  how  does  she  compare  physically  with  her  brother  ? 
She  has  a  smaller  and  more  graceful  form.  Her  flesh  is  of 
flower-like  delicacy  in  composition  and  color,  and  where  the 
beard  has  grown  on  her  brother's  face,  she  shows  only  a  com- 
plexion whose  shell-like  color,  coming  and  going,  reveals  every 
passing  emotion.  Looking  upon  them  and  considering  their 
physical  characteristics  only,  we  say,  this  is  strength  and  that  is 
beauty;  this  is  power  and  that  is  grace.  Surely  they  are  the 
complements  one  of  the  other.  In  a  world  peopled  with  sudb 
beings,  he  will  supply  all  her  material  needs  and  will  protect  her 
from  harm,  toil,  and  hardship;  she  will  bring  t<>  his  life  beauty 
and  refinement  and  the  tender  joysof  home,  lie  will  love  and 
cherish  her;  she  will  look  up  to  him  and  love  and  revere  him. 

*  (jleorge  Eliot. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  more  reasonable  than  that 
the  ideal  of  the  relation  of  men  and  women  to  each  other,  infer- 
ences being  drawn  from  their  physical  characteristics  alone, 
should  be  that  expressed  by  Milton : 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  "valor  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 

And  when,  in  addition  to  this  difference  of  physical  strength,  we 
consider  that  upon  this  more  delicate  and  less  strong  of  the  twain 
is  laid  the  burden  of  bringing  into  existence  the  human  race, 
of  nourishing  its  infancy,  and  of  caring  for  its  childhood,  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  other  toil  should  be  required  at  her  hands  ? 

Passing  by  all  disquisitions  upon  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
the  past,  all  speculations  as  to  their  relative  endowment  with 
intuition  and  reason,  and  all  historic  accounts  of  the  evolution 
of  woman  from  the  condition  of  slave  or  plaything  to  that  of 
companion  and  equal,  parents  of  daughters  are  confronted  to- 
day with  momentous  questions  concerning  their  education  and 
future,  the  circumstances  that  environ  them,  and  the  period  of 
civilization  into  which  they  have  been  born.  The  problem  of 
the  future  of  our  sons  gives  us  comparatively  little  concern,  pro- 
vided only  that  health,  intellectual  power,  and  moral  integrity 
are  theirs.  "  An  open  field  and  a  fair  fight "  is  all  we  ask  for 
them ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  that  they  should  abide  by  the 
test  expressed  in  the  proverb,  "  The  tools  to  him  who  can  use 
them."  We  rejoice  that  we  are  past  the  day  when  considera- 
tions of  rank  or  class  or  social  prestige  fettered  the  free  activity 
of  sons  born  into  homes  of  culture  and  refinement.  "We  do 
not  dread  for  them  loss  of  property  or  of  wealth.  We  know  that 
the  young  man  has  but  to  accredit  himself  as  a  faithful  worker 
to  open  before  him  all  possibilities  of  a  successful  career.  The 
problem  of  life  is  set  before  our  sons  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
progress  with  no  complications  that  a  clear  intellect  and  per- 
sistent energy  cannot  solve,  and  for  their  future  we  have  but  a 
minimum  of  aifectionate  concern. 

But  for  our  daughters  !  Looking  out  upon  the  complicated, 
nervous  life  of  to-day,  as  it  is  lived  both  within  the  home  and 
without,  what  problems,  what  complications,  what  vicissitudes, 
what  dangers  do  we  perceive  environing  them  !     What  solici- 
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tudes,  what  anxieties  fill  our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  future  may  hold  for  them !  How  do  we  agonize 
in  spirit  to  know  how  best  to  fit  them  to  meet  that  future  which 
no  love  of  ours  has  the  power  to  shield  from  sorrow,  struggle, 
disappointment,  loss,  and  defeat!  As  the  best  beginning  we 
know  how  to  make,  we  educate  them  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
schools;  we  send  them  to  college;  they  become  linguists  and 
musicians  and  artists.  We  recognize  the  significance  of  personal 
attractiveness,  and  encourage  them  to  pay  attention  to  all  those 
adornments  of  dress  and  person  that  are  consistent  with 
womanly  refinement  and  dignity.  If,  while  the  bloom  of  youth 
is  still  fresh  upon  their  cheeks,  the  good  and  faithful  son  of  some 
other  parents  offers  his  love  and  his  hand,  and  that  love  is  re- 
ciprocated, wc  perhaps  think  for  a  time  that  the  problem  is 
solved.  The  normal  destiny  of  a  young  woman  is  aj)parently 
accomplished,  we  say,  when  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  man 
whom  she  loves  and  who  loves  her.  A  home,  wifehood,  mother- 
hood, tender  love  of  husband  and  children — what  have  we  left  to 
desire  for  our  daughters  ?  We  have  that  left  to  desire  which 
we  can  never  attain — the  power  to  secure  to  them  the  continu- 
ance of  happy  and  favoring  circumstances,  life  and  love  of 
husband,  home,  property,  income. 

The  most  cursory  observation  of  life  shows  us,  all  around, 
daughters  as  tenderly  reared  as  our  own,  forced  from  the  shelter 
of  home  and  the  love  of  parents  and  husband,  and  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  own  bread  and  shelter;  and  not  for  their  own 
only,  but  for  the  bread  and  shelter  of  little  children  who  may 
cling  to  their  knees.  The  terrible  figure  under  which  Edward 
Bellamy  represents  society,  that  of  a  prodigious  coach  to  which 
the  masses  of  humanity  are  harnessed,  and  which  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  lash  of  hunger  and  necessity  to  drag  along  a  very 
hilly  and  sandy  road,  has  its  most  terrible  aspect  in  the  fact  that 
among  those  who  drag  at  the  wheels  or  are  crushed  beneath 
them,  are  young  girls  whose  forms  and  faces  betray  their  refined 
►rig in,  struggling  for  life  in  the  ranks  of  men.  And,  most  ap- 
palling, most  heart-rending  sight  of  all,  among  these  struggling 
toilers  are  mothers,  with  little  <>ne>  in  their  arms  and  at  their 
breasts.      Figures   of  allegory  aside,    modern    civilized    life  does 
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not  present  a  more  pity-stirring  or  yet  a  more  common  sight 
than  that  of  a  mother,  unprepared  for  and  unequal  to  the  task, 
forced  to  earn  not  only  her  own  bread,  but  the  bread  of  her 
children.  That  duty  which  to-day  taxes  the  intelligence,  the 
skill,  and  the  physical  endurance  of  the  strong  man — the  task  of 
earning  a  home  and  subsistence  for  his  family — is,  in  instances 
so  innumerable  that  we  almost  cease  to  notice  them  unless  they 
affect  us  personally,  forced  upon  the  weaker  frame  and  already 
overburdened  heart  and  mind  of  the  mother  of  little  children. 

Looking  upon  the  necessity  that  forces  young  girls  and 
women  from  the  shelter  of  the  home  to  become  bread-winners 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  our  impulse  is  to  call  it 
an  evil,  and  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  saddest  misfortunes  of  our 
modern  civilization.  But  after  the  first  shrinking  contemplation 
of  its  painful  aspects,  a  calmer  and  closer  consideration  suggests 
that,  in  connection  with  the  changing  conditions  of  home,  social, 
and  industrial  life,  this  may  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil.  That 
which  cheers  our  hearts  and  inspires  hope  for  their  future  under 
these  new  conditions,  is  a  consideration  of  its  effects  upon  the 
workers  themselves.  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  young  girl 
or  woman  who  every  morning  goes  forth  to  cheerful  labor  at 
some  occupation  for  which  she  has  qualified  herself,  and  for 
which  she  will  be  paid  in  money,  with  the  condition  of  her  who 
in  the  face  of  misfortune  and  necessity  simply  shrinks  and 
cowers  and  weeps  and  looks  around  for  somebody  to  lean  upon, 
our  admiration  and  commendation  and  congratulations  at  once 
go  forth  to  the  brave  worker.  Adjusting  a  little  more  carefully 
the  spectacles  of  conservatism  through  which  we  have  so  long 
looked  at  the  problems  of  work  and  wages  for  our  daughters,  we 
begin  to  see  in  the  world  of  outside  organized  industry  into 
which  they  are  being  irresistibly  drawn,  many  encouraging  and 
even  hope-inspiring  indications.  Considering  the  case  of  fairly- 
well-educated  young  women  who  now,  in  cities  and  villages  the 
civilized  world  over,  go  forth  every  morning  to  specific,  money- 
earning  work,  what  do  we  find  in  all  the  higher  occupations? 
Generally,  bright  faces,  cheerful  countenances,  neatness  and 
daintiness  of  attire  and  person,  modest,  self-respecting  manners, 
faithful  industry,  and  comfortable  remuneration.     We  find  that. 
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into  whatever  department  of  the  world's  work  our  better-edu- 
cated daughters  have  entered,  their  surroundings  have  been  made 
refined  and  pleasant.  In  faet,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that, 
aa  a  result  of  their  entrance  upon  these  occupations,  all  manner 
of  unsightly  furnishing  and  of  untidiness,  as  well  as  all  rude 
and  profane  talk  and  conduct,  have  been  banished  from  places 
of  business,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  brother  workers. 
In  the  busy  world  of  organized  industry,  where  all  the  day 
long  they  work   side  by  side  with  men,   what  do  we  find  in 

:  rd  to  their  relations  to  these,  their  fellow  workers  ?  First 
of  all  and  best  of  all,  among  the  ordinarily-intelligent  and  better 

Bes,  we  find  that  unconsciousness  which  is  ever  the  truest 
sign  of  moral  health. 

We  should  be  poor  readers  and  interpreters  of  social  progress 
did  we  not  observe  that,  while  in  oriental  countries,  or  even 
in  past  periods  in  civilized  countries,  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
in  the  street  or  other  public  place  arrested  the  attention  of 
men,  and  subjected  her  to  unpleasant  remarks  and  attentions,  the 
only  result  of  the  constant  meeting,  passing  and  repassing,  and 
association  of  men  and  women  everywhere  throughout  all  the 
ranks  of  organized  industry  to-day,  has  been  that  men  accord  to 
women  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  respect  which  is  the  best  possi- 
ble expression  of  a  normal  relation.  What  educators  of  women 
into  unconsciousness  and  self-respect  have  been  street-railway 
cars  and  elevators  and  business  offices!  What  educators,  too, 
have  been  the  requirements  of  organized  industry,  in  matters  of 
punctuality,  order,  system,  and  reliability!  What  strength  and 
fiber  have  such  associations  and  surroundings  put  into  delicate 
bodies  and  shrinking  hearts!  And  when,  overcoming  the  first 
cli ill  of  contact  with  these  realities,  the  young  girl,  or  the  woman 
forced  to  earn  her  living,  has  discovered  her  own  powers,  and 
has  found  her  place  in  the  world  of  work,  with  all  its  compensa- 
tions of  money  remuneration,  personal  independence,  and  power 
of  self-support,  with  its  release  from  that  deathly  fear  of  possible 
impending  poverty  and  want  that  haunts  and  poisons  the  lives 
of  so  many  women,  who  nmong  us  is  not  ready  to  declare  the 
result  well  worth  the  struggle  ? 

Let  us  now  consider   the   problem  of   employment  for  our 
13 
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daughters  as  it  presents  itself  from  a  directly  opposite  point  of 
view.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  girls  who  do  not  marry  within 
a  few  years  of  their  graduation  from  school.  Of  course  nearly 
all  enjoy,  and  rightly,  a  period  of  rest  after  the  severe  strain  of 
the  latter  years  of  school  life.  During  this  period,  the  gayeties 
of  society  and  the  round  of  entertainments  provided  for  young 
people  among  the  educated  and  comfortable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, fill  their  days  and  their  hearts  to  the  exclusion  of 
questions  of  deeper  import  that  lie  just  before  them.  No  period 
of  family  life  is  more  interesting  or  more  beautiful  than  this, 
when  the  young  people  are  of  an  age  to  enjoy  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  society,  to  rejoice  in  freedom  from  care  and  in  oppor- 
tunities to  go  and  come,  to  entertain  and  to  be  entertained.  But 
let  a  few  years  of  this  kind  of  life  pass,  and  thoughtful,  educated 
daughters  will  begin  to  have  a  new  consciousness  forced  upon 
them — a  consciousness  that  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every  intel- 
ligent human  being — of  the  necessity  of  having  some  purpose  in 
life,  some  work  to  do  as  a  condition  of  happiness. 

And  here  the  singular  and  interesting  fact  about  the  whole 
question  of  the  future  of  our  daughters  becomes  apparent,  that 
from  diametrically  opposite  conditions  of  life  comes  a  similar 
pressure  toward  a  common  result.  That  result  is  the  entering, 
or  the  desire  to  enter,  upon  earnest  activities  of  life,  with  the 
definite  object  of  achievement  of  some  kind.  For  the  one  who 
is  pressed  by  necessity,  the  object  to  be  achieved  is  money 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  imperious  demand  of  the  physical 
nature  for  food  and  shelter  and  raiment ;  for  the  one  who  is  not 
thus  pressed,  it  is  to  satisfy  the  equally  imperious  cravings  of 
the  heart  and  mind  for  a  food  just  as  necessary  to  mental  and 
spiritual  life  and  happiness.  Here  is  the  great  fact  to  which  the 
eyes  of  thousands  of  affectionate  and  faithful  parents  are  being 
opened.  The  cultivated  minds  and  faculties  of  these  educated 
daughters  require,  as  a  condition  of  happiness,  opportunity  for 
expression  in  activities  that  correspond  to  these  faculties.  This 
is  an  immutable  law  of  life ;  it  is  equally  true  of  men  and  of 
women.  The  spiritual  nature  is  informed  with  a  growing,  living 
force  just  as  the  physical  nature  is,  and  must  have  room  for 
growth   and    exercise  under    penalties  corresponding    to    those 
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which  result  when  the  body  is  fettered  in  growth  and  restrained 
in  action.  In  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  we  find  hap- 
piness and  health ;  in  their  repression,  pain  and  deformity. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  preface  to  "Essays  on  Criticism," 
says:  u  It  is  undeniable  that  the  exercise  of  a  creative  power, 
that  a  free  creative  activity,  is  the  true  function  of  man ;  it  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  man's  finding  in  it  his  true  happiness."  The 
statement  is  equally  true  for  women.  In  it  the  author  has  for- 
mulated the  true  theory  of  a  happy  life  for  any  intelligent  moral 
being.  Our  natural  faculties  seek  to  express  themselves  ob- 
jectively in  creative  work.  Has  any  one  an  artistic  faculty  ? 
Content  and  joy  of  spirit  are  found  in  giving  it  expression  in 
painting,  in  music,  in  sculpture,  in  literature.  Has  any  one  a 
faculty  for  understanding  the  natural  sciences  ?  Content  and 
jov  of  spirit  are  found  in  the  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  sciences.  Has  any  one  a  faculty  for  organizing 
work,  for  directing  others,  for  acquiring  property,  for  under- 
standing and  healing  sickness,  or  for  doing  any  part  of  the 
everywhere-needed  work  of  the  world  ?  Content  and  jo}^  of 
spirit  are  found  in  the  exercise  of  such  faculties.  From  their 
restraint  and  denial  will  result  only  pain  and  spiritual  deformity. 

If  we  admit  the  truth  of  these  propositions  and  principles — 
and  I  see  not  how  we  can  possibly  controvert  or  deny  them — 
from  diametrically  opposite  considerations  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  future  of  our  daughters.  They 
must  be  educated  to  be  independent,  self-sustaining  workers,  as 
a  condition  not  only  of  their  safety  in  this  world  of  vicissitudes, 
but  of  their  happiness  as  rational  beings.  The  necessity  is  not 
more  imperious  for  those  who  must  earn  their  own  living,  than 
it  is  for  those  who  spend  weary  hours  in  homes  of  comfort 
and  wealth,  and  who  sit  with  hungry  hearts  longing  for  some 
worthy  aim  to  come  into  their  lives  and  fill  them.  Who  that 
lias  observed  girls  who  are  graduates  of  our  better  schools  of 
learning,  does  not  recognize  the  wistful  look  that  comes  into  the 
faces  of  beautiful,  noble,  educated  young  women,  when,  after  a 
few  years  of  patient,  faithful,  even  joyous  life  at  home,  the  con- 
viction comes  to  them  that  this  is  not  all?  Conscious  of  the 
mm  of  powers  that  might  be  made,  through  active  exer- 
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cise,  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  they  too  often, 
out  of  respect  for  the  conventionalities  of  an  unappreciative 
social  environment,  allow  these  powers  to  rust  and  decay ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  they  dam  up  the  fountains  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  activity  till,  like  stagnant  pools,  they  give  out 
death-dealing  miasms  rather  than  life-giving  refreshment. 
Some,  ere  it  is  too  late,  have  broken  the  fettering  conditions, 
and  have  found  or  have  made  for  themselves  places  in  the  world 
of  action.  Whittier  understood  the  needs  of  these  aspiring  souls 
when  he  wrote : 

"  Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 

The  roaring  tide  of  life,  than  lie 
Unmindful  on  the  flowery  strand 

Of  God's  occasions,  floating*  by  ; 
Better  with  naked  nerve  to  bear 

The  needles  of  this  goading  air, 
Than  in  the  lap  of  sensuous  ease  forego 

The  godlike  power,  to  do,  the  godlike  aim,  to  know." 

And,  since  Nature's  laws  are  all  in  harmony,  observe  how 
obedience  to  this  law  solves  the  problem  of  the  future  of  our 
daughters.  Do  we  fear  for  them  the  vicissitudes  and  reverses 
of  life  ?  Let  us  prepare  them  to  meet  those  reverses.  Let  us 
educate  them  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools ;  let  us  secure  for 
them  health  and  strength  of  body  by  careful  physical  training ; 
let  us  explain  to  them  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  in  its  neces- 
sities for  both  physical  and  mental  activity;  and  let  us  teach 
them  to  regard  useful,  rewarding  work  as  the  necessity  and  the 
blessing  of  their  lives.  While  cultivating  all  the  finer  endow- 
ments and  faculties  of  their  natures,  let  us  seek  to  find  out  in 
what  productive  direction  their  special  talent  lies,  and,  by  careful 
education  and  training  of  that  talent  or  endowment,  let  us  fit 
them  to  take  a  high  and  useful  and  remunerative  place  among 
the  workers  of  the  v/orld.  Let  us  teach  them  to  honor  work. 
Let  us  show  them  the  truth  of  what  that  grim  old  philosopher 
Carlyle  says:  "Labor  is  life;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred,  celestial  life  essence 
breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God."  Let  us  show  them  how 
even  the  poets  declare  this  truth.     Mrs.  Browning  says : 
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"  Get  leave  to  work. 
In  this  world  'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all ; 
For  God  in  cursing  giveth  better  gifts 
Than  man  in  benediction.  .  .  . 
Get  work,  get  work,  be  sure  'tis  better  far 
Than  what  you  work  to  get." 

One  of  our  earlier  perplexities  was  caused  by  a  consideration 
of  the  more  delicate  pl^sical  organization  of  our  daughters  as 
compared  with  our  sons ;  and  the  fear  seemed  natural  that,  with 
lesser  endowment  of  merely  physical  strength,  they  might  be  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with  men  in  the  world  of 
bread-winning  occupations.  But  if  in  olden  time  "the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  surely  we  may  say  that 
in  these  days  all  the  forces  of  nature  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  women  as  workers,  and  fight  for  their  advantage.  Every 
newly-discovered  application  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  steam, 
and  electricity  strikes  the  shackles  of  muscular  toil  from  the 
limbs  of  men;  and  a  thousand-fold  more  does  it  do  this  for 
women.  The  outside  organization  of  industry,  which  has 
removed,  or  is  removing,  from  the  home  every  species  of 
manual  toil,  such  as  laundry  work,  sewing,  and  cooking,  leaving 
there  only  the  one  truly  and  distinctively  feminine  occupation, 
the  care  and  training  of  little  children;  the  introduction  of 
machinery ;  the  universal  application  of  the  forces  of  steam  and 
electricity  to  every  kind  of  work — all  tell  us  that  the  day  fore- 
seen by  the  poet  is  near  at  hand  when 

"The  mighty  sinew  powers  that  wait 

In  earth  and  sea  and  air, 
Shall  tireless  early  toil  and  late 

Our  menial  burdens  bear  : 
Their  iron  feet  still  fleeter  flee, 

Our  errands  speed  apace, 
Till  only  Art  and  Science  be 

The  Helots  of  the  race." 

To  none  has  the  release  from  the  drudgery  of  mere  muscular 
toil  been  BO  beneficent  and  SO  elevating  as  to  women.  And  note 
an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection — the  higher  and  more 
subtle  and  powerful  the  forces,  tlte  less  effort  of  mere  brawn  and 
muscle  is  required  to  wield  them.     The  touch  of  a  baby's  linger 
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fired  the  fuse  that  blew  the  rocks  out  of  Hell  Gate ;  a  gentle 
lady  pulled  the  cord  that  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels  and  spin- 
dles of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  When  all  the  work  of  the 
world  is  raised,  as  some  day  it  will  be,  above  the  plane  of  mere 
muscular  toil  and  drudgery,  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of  woman's 
weaker  physical  endowment  will  disappear.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  made  all  men  equal ;  the  application  of  steam  and 
of  electricity  will  yet  make  woman  equal  to  man  as  a  worker  in 
any  material  industry  she  may  choose  to  enter. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  full  and  free  entrance 
of  our  daughters  into  this  outside  world  of  freedom,  of  achieve- 
ment, of  satisfying  work,  and  of  rewarding  wages  ?  The  result 
will  be  their  full  and  free  investiture  with  power.  We  have 
learned  that  knowledge  is  power ;  we  know  that  money  is  power ; 
they  are  to  possess  both.  "  Wisdom  is  a  defense,  and  money  is 
a  defense,"  said  Solomon,  and  in  their  possession  of  wisdom  and 
of  money,  or  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  one  and  to  earn  the 
other,  they  are  to  be  equipped  to  meet  life  with  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes. But  more  and  better  than  this,  they  are  to  know  the  joy 
of  feeling  themselves  a  part  of  the  living,  moulding,  life-inspir- 
ing forces  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe.  They  are  to  wield 
for  themselves  "  the  God-like  power  of  changing  and  compelling 
circumstances."  In  the  higher  realm  of  the  intellect  they  are  to 
feel  the  exultation  of  the  human  spirit  when  it  faces  the  great 
problems  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  feels  within  itself  the 
aspiration,  ay,  the  ability,  to  comprehend  and  solve  them.  They 
are  to  know  the  delight  of  realizing  the  infinite  fields  of  knowl- 
edge that  everywhere  around  them  lie  open  for  their  explora- 
tion. They  are  to  know  the  joy  of  comradeship  with  the  mighty 
thinkers  and  workers  who  help  to  uplift  the  human  race.  All 
this  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  plane.  On  the  plane  of 
material  life  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  gratify  that  God-given 
instinct  that  craves  its  own,  and  thinks  no  price  too  dear  to  pay 
for  such  possession.  They  are  to  learn  the  power  and  uses  of 
that  most  subtle  instrument  of  civilization,  money,  and  to  com- 
mand the  respect  that  is  accorded  to  the  woman  who  carries  a 
check  book  and  is  a  stockholder  in  banks,  railroads,  mines,  and 
great  manufacturing  enterprises;    who  pays  taxes  on  personal 
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property  and  real  estate;  and,  doubtless,  as  the  logical  and  ethical 
result  of  all  this,  in  the  not  far  distant  future  will  drop  a  ballot.* 

But  while  we  argue  thus  for  the  future  of  our  daughters  who 
must  be,  or  who  choose  to  be,  bread-winners,  we  do  not  forget  the 
great  domains  of  usefulness  and  of  power  lying  above  the  plane 
of  bread-winning  that  are  open  to  educated  women.  Once  give 
full  scope  to  the  expression  of  their  powers,  in  any  and  every 
form  of  activity  that  may  correspond  to  those  powers;  relieve 
alike  from  fear  of  poverty  and  dependence,  and  from  the  tyranny 
of  enforced  inactivity;  and  womanhood  will  blossom  into  a 
beauty  and  strength  and  loveliness  of  character  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  Especially  in  the  home  relations  of  women  will 
this  be  apparent.  As  an  earnest  thinker  upon  the  subject  has 
said :  "  It  is  inevitable  that  the  removal  of  any  external  pressure 
of  necessity  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  a  home  and  support  will 
have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  marriage,  first  among 
women,  and  then  among  men."  One  of  the  greatest  foes  to 
happy  marriages  is  the  existence  of  the  mercenary  spirit  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  daughters.  Nothing  will  so  effectively 
remove  it  as  the  possession  by  young  girls  and  women  of  satis- 
factory, honorable,  remunerative  occupations,  and  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  society  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  Margaret 
Fuller  said :  "  No  woman  can  give  her  hand  with  dignity  until 
she  has  learned  to  stand  alone."  The  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  thoroughly-educated  woman  will  be  the  one  admiringly  de- 
scribed by  Goethe  as  "  able,  if  necessary,  to  be  both  father  and 
mother  to  her  children."  Here  will  be  found  the  true  conditions 
for  forming  love-inspired  marriages,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 

ring  to  be  of  any  other  kind.  And  while  we  open  to  them 
the  door  of  freedom  to  find  that  highest  heaven  of  earthly  happi- 

.  the  home  builded  upon  love  and  a  happy  marriage,  we 
at  the  same  time  furnish  them  with  a  key  of  escape  from  that 

*In  his  address,  "  Progress  and  Culture,"  delivered  in  Cambridge  in 
Emerson  said  :  "Observe  the  marked  ethical  quality  of  the  innova- 
tions urged  or  adopted.  The  new  claim  of  women  to  a  political  status  is 
itself  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  civilization  which  has  given  her  a  civil 
s  new  in  history.  Now  that,  by  the  increased  humanity  of  the  law, 
she  controls  her  property,  she  inevitably  takes  the  next  step  to  her  share 
in  power. 
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Bastile,  that  hell,  a  marriage  from  which  love  and  respect  have 
departed.  We  enable  them  when,  through  mistake  or  deception, 
such  a  calamity  has  overtaken  them,  to  keep  their  children,  and, 
if  necessary  to  that  keeping,  to  support  them ;  and  to  exercise 
that  special  power  which  seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
mother  alone,  of  making  a  home  for  herself  for  and  her  little 
ones  if  she  has  but  a  roof  and  a  crust. 

And  since  we  have  learned  that  both  the  safety  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  daughters  are  to  be  found  in  their  emancipation 
from  every  fettering  condition,  and  in  their  full  opportunity  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  freedom,  and  power,  let  us  not  seek  to  set 
any  limits  to  that  opportunity  or  to  that  emancipation.  If  on 
the  material  plane  they  must  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  them- 
selves, let  us  not  deprive  them  of  any  weapons.  If  in  the  infinite 
domain  of  thought  and  spirit  they  have  found  their  wings,  let 
them  soar.     Heaven's  blue  firmament  is  above  them. 

God's  in  his  Heaven  ; 
All's  safe  with  the  world." 

We  cannot  live  our  children's  lives  for  them ;  we  cannot  bear 
their  burdens  or  sorrows,  do  their  work,  or  achieve  their  reward. 
All  we  can  do  to  help  them  is  to  seek  by  every  means  in  oar 
power  to  provide  for  the  fullest  and  freest  development  of  all 
their  natural  powers  and  faculties.  We  can  help  to  remove  or 
to  change  fettering  conditions.  We  can  teach  them  to  trust  and 
to  revere  their  own  higher  instincts  and  aspirations ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  in  following  these,  they  will  become  conscious  of  their 
own  individual  relation  to  that  divine  creative  Powrer  which 
works  in  and  through  them,  and  of  which  their  work  and 
achievements  are  but  forms  of  manifestation.  Coming  to  this 
consciousness,  they  will  have  found  a  center  of  peace,  a  source  of 
power  from  which  they  can  draw  for  themselves  strength  and 
wisdom  to  perform  the  work  they  are  inspired  to  do.  In  their 
alliance  with  that  infinite  Strength,  and  in  their  freedom  to  fol- 
low all  their  higher  inspirations  and  to  achieve  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  lives,  we  shall  find  the  solution,  and  the  only  solu- 
tion, of  the  problem  of  the  future  of  our  daughters. 

Helen  Ekin  Starrett. 
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Oxe  of  the  most  striking  and  most  useful  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  is  their  remarkable  ability  as  farmers.  In  the 
United  States,  if  a  father  were  to  give  his  son  two  or  three  acres 
of  land,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  expected  him  to  raise  vegetables 
enough  on  this  acreage  to  grow  rich,  the  son  would  be  fully 
justified  in  indulging  in  incredulous  laughter.  Suppose  that, 
in  addition  to  making  his  own  living,  and  to  paying  and  feeding  a 
laborer  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  son  were  called  upon 
to  pay  $25  or  $30  a  month  rent  per  acre,  would  not  every  one 
say.  "  This  is  impossible  "  ?  But  it  is  not — to  a  Chinaman, 
at  least.  A  }'ear  ago,  J  sold  for  a  friend  in  San  Francisco 
about  2^  acres  of  land  in  a  western  suburb.  A  Chinaman  was 
occupying  it.  For  this  speck  of  ground  he  regularly  paid  $75 
a  month,  and  he  lived  on  it  with  an  assistant.  He  used  it 
for  growing  vegetables,  which  he  disposed  of  to  Chinamen. 
"When  I  sold  the  lot,  the  Chinaman  had  been  upon  it  three  years, 
and  his  lease  had  two  years  to  run.  The  buyer  desired  to  fill  the 
lot  in  and  to  sell  it  for  building  plots,  but  the  Chinaman  would 
not  leave.  Despite  the  high  rent,  he  was  making  money,  and 
he  was  dispossessed  only  by  an  action  at  law  to  suppress  his 
business  as  a  nuisance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vrooman,  now  Chinese 
interpreter  in  the  California  courts,  who  was  for  twenty-five  years 
a  missionary  at  Canton,  and  was  subsequently  among  the  Chinese 
in  Melbourne,  informed  me  that  he  knew  of  two  Chinese  in  the 

er  place  who  made  a  living  for  themselves  and  for  a  horse 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  In  addition  to  supporting 
themselves  and  the  horse,  they  each  sent  $50  yearly  to  their 
relatives  at  home. 

In  China,  the  owner  of  land  who  should  not  cultivate  it  would 
be  deprived  of  it.    Fertilizers  undreamed  of  in  Europe  are  used 

■■•.  and  the  nostrils  of  a  European  or  an  American  are  assailed 
with  all  sorts  of  odors  at  every  turn  in  city  and   country.     .Ml 
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ordure  is  penuriously  hoarded  and  used.  Every  stalk  of  rice  is 
planted  as  seed,  and  replanted  in  water  by  human  hands,  and  to 
add  one  handful  to  a  crop  would  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  effort.  Kain  water  is  everywhere  stored  in  ponds  or  in 
water  holes  for  irrigation,  and  in  all  cases  fish  are  grown  in  these 
reservoirs.  Human  hands  do  all  the  work ;  human  backs  bear 
most  of  the  land  burdens ;  human  animals  are  the  beasts  that 
drag  most  of  the  loads,  where  they  cannot  be  transported  on  canal 
or  river.  Horses,  cows,  and  sheep  are  crowded  out ;  they  would 
cost  more  than  they  would  produce.  Why  should  a  horse  or 
an  ass  be  called  to  bear  a  burden  when  there  are  poor  human 
beasts  to  be  had,  in  number  sufficient  to  build  the  pyra- 
mids or  to  drag  mountains  from  their  bases,  if  the  poorest  of 
wages  to  recompense  such  a  task  were  forthcoming?  There 
are  practically  no  plant  weeds  to  be  seen  in  the  most  thickly- 
populated  parts  of  China.  There  is  no  room  for  them,  and 
they  are  completely  extirpated  in  a  land  where  agriculture  is  so 
minute  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  examined  to  expel  or  to  kill 
any  insect  or  grub  that  would  dare  to  dispute  a  living  with  the 
hungry  lord  of  creation.  Seeds  are  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
to  force  them  to  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  Fertilizers  are 
applied  directly  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  not  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  as  with  us,  for  in  the  latter  process  is  evapo- 
ration and  waste. 

Man  is  the  only  weed  tolerated  in  China,  and  he  teems  every- 
where. A  population  of  eight  hundred  to  the  square  mile  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  best  agricultural  districts  there.  In  that 
country,  if  anywhere,  missionaries  should  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies to  urging  the  practice  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  But  to 
make  converts  to  any  method  of  cutting  down  the  population 
would  be  even  more  difficult  than  to  christianize  the  Chinese ; 
for  the  one  great  religious  tenet  of  a  Chinaman,  in  which  he  is 
as  much  in  earnest  as  he  is  in  working,  is  the  worship  of  his  an- 
cestors. He,  in  his  turn,  wants  his  manes  worshiped,  and,  as  that 
cannot  be  done  without  children,  he  prays  constantly  for  sons, 
daughters  being  household  shadows  and  household  sorrows. 
Population  is  checked  to  some  small  extent  by  the  murder  of 
female  infants.     Famine  is  a  constant   relief.     The  overflow  of 
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the  Yellow  River,  by  drowning  and  starving,  once  in  about 
every  decade,  hundreds  of  thousands  or  sometimes  one  or  two 
millions  of  people,  would  be  a  relief  but  for  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  it  destroys  immense  amounts  of  property.  The  Taep- 
ing  rebellion  was  a  great  relief.  In  China,  if  anywhere,  Words- 
worth's assertion  that  "slaughter  is  God's  daughter,"  is  true. 

The  statement  has  lately  been  widely  published,  that  farming 
lands  in  such  States  as  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  have  fallen  in  value  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  within  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Ex-Senator  L.  D.  Whiting,  of  Illinois,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  farmers'  association  at  Peoria,  estimated  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  farming  lands  in  Illinois  during  the 
past  ten  years  at  the  enormous  figure  of  §200,000,000.  The 
Chinese  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  reduction, 
immense  reduction,  of  the  acreage  allowed  to  each  farmer. 
The  Chinaman  would  not  call  the  American  system  of  raising 
wheat  and  corn,  on  tracts  of  160  acres  and  upward,  land 
culture  at  all.  The  constant  reduction  of  the  crops  each  year, 
from  want  of  rotation  and  of  fertilizing,  goes  far  to  support  the 
Chinaman's  view  of  this  question.  The  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese 
also,  it  may  be  added,  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States  in  what  they  can  get  out  of  a  given  area  of  land,  as 

are  ahead  of  them  in  manufacturing  and  transportation  de- 
velopment. "We  have  quite  as  much  to  learn  of  them  on  the  one 
hand,  as  they  have  to  learn  of  us  on  the  other.  Let  me  also  add 
.  that  if  a  proposition  in  serious  business  shape  should  come 

a  any  of  the  States  last  named  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  companies  in  California,  to  take  long  leases  of  from  50,- 

000  to  200,000  acres  of  land,  the  Chinese  to  cultivate  the  land, 
paying  all  taxes  and  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  annual  rent, 

1  feel  reasonably  sure  that  it  would  be  accepted,  provided  the 
Chinese  were  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely.  Chinese  now  rent 
at  le  I  acres  of  fruit  and  bottom  lands  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  of  San  Francisco,  for  which  they  pay  from  four  to  ten 
times  what  a  white  lessee  could  afford  to  give  for  the  same.  Land 
in  their    hands    is  farmed    in  earnest,  and  with  them  its  rich 

inc  rather  than  decreases. 

But  for  the  civilized  powers,  China  would  at  once  seize  the 
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Sandwich  and  Philippine  Islands  by  conquest.  She  is  rapidly 
capturing  them  in  an  industrial  way.  The  Chinese  are  a  power 
as  agriculturists,  shopkeepers,  and  financiers  before  which  the 
soft  and  easy-going  natives  of  those  islands  must  give  way. 
Extinction  was  the  doom  of  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  any  event,  but  their  erasure  was  slow  indeed  compared  with 
the  rate  at  which  the  Chinese  are  now  displacing  them.  The 
Ladrone  and  Philippine  Islands  are  still  owned  by  Spain.  The 
Chinese  have  a  strong  foothold  upon  the  latter,  and  will  finally 
master  the  Ladrones  also.  As  a  conqueror,  China  has  played  a 
paltry  part  in  history,  but  as  an  industrial  supplanter  and  trade- 
absorber,  no  nation  of  the  earth  can  equal  her.  If  picked  white 
workmen  labor  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  Chinese  laborer  and 
mechanic  will,  if  necessary,  learn  from  them,  and  overtake 
them  by  working  twenty  hours,  and  that  on  incomparably  poorer 
food,  housing,  and  clothing. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  the  Chinaman  can  come  nearer  to 
doing  wholly  without  than  any  other  human  being.  Both  seem 
to  be  superfluities  to  him.  Chinese  passengers  on  a  junk  or  boat, 
jam  themselves  in  crowds  into  little  holes  of  deck  houses,  where 
they  remain  all  day  in  the  worst  of  air  and  in  the  most  cramped 
positions.  I  have  seen  a  Chinaman,  while  waiting  at  a  railway 
station,  lift  himself  upon  an  empty,  headless,  sharp-edged  barrel, 
sit  down  upon  the  edge,  and,  with  his  feet  as  a  brace  across  the 
barrel,  fall  asleep.  To  ride  across  the  continent  in  a  freight  car, 
wTith  no  opportunity  to  lie  down  save  on  bare  boards,  would  be 
exceedingly  trying  to  an  American;  but  it  would  not  incon- 
venience a  Chinaman  in  the  least.  The  Chinaman's  ability  to 
bear  hunger,  and  exposure  to  low  temperature  in  thin  clothing, 
has  been  frequently  noted  and  described  by  travelers.  He  can 
endure  long  fasting,  the  account  being  subsequently  more  than 
balanced  by  an  over-feeding  which  one  would  think  only  an 
Eskimo  or  an  anaconda  could  withstand. 

A  Captain  Blethen,  who  died  in  San  Francisco  recently,  lived 
in  China  for  twenty-two  years  previous  to  1880.  He  kept  a  large 
ship-chandlery  store  at  Shanghai,  and  owned  a  dry  dock  there, 
but  sold  his  business  because  he  was  being  forced  out  by 
Chinese  competition.     Said  he  to  me: 
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"  The  trouble  with  you  here  in  California  is  that  you  do  not  appreciate 
the  staying-  powers  of  the  Chinese.  When  a  Chinese  laborer  comes  here, 
he  may,  with  his  best  efforts,  save  only  a  few  dollars  the  first  year  ;  but, 
let  him  save  little  or  much,  he  does  and  will  save,  and  he  will  work  in  and 
out  of  season.  Here  is  a  letter  I  received  by  the  last  steamer  from  China. 
It  is  from  the  Chinese  house  that  bought  me  out.  It  contains  an  order  for 
some  American  goods  in  the  ship-chandlery  line.  This  letter  is  in  the  best 
of  English.  It  was  written  by  a  young  Chinaman,  who  manages  the  firm's 
business.  I  gave  the  man  who  filled  a  similar  position  for  me  $3,000  a  year. 
This  young  Chinaman  gets  but  $10  a  month,  his  rice,  and  a  place  to  sleep 
in.  The  hands  in  the  store  get  no  wages  ;  only  rice  and  a  bunk.  How 
could  I  live  against  such  competition?  I  had  either  to  remain  in  business 
there,  and  thereby  lose  all  I  had  made,  or  to  sell  out  at  a  good  price 
and  leave.  This  process  is  going  on  at  all  the  ports  in  China.  White 
men  employed  and  taught  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  drove  them 
out.  We  could  no  more  compete  with  them  than  we  could  overcome  death 
and  face." 

This  is  the  one  unvarying  story  everywhere.  Let  white  men,  in 
competition  with  Chinese,  mark  down  wages  and  profits  as  they 
may,  extend  the  hours  of  labor  or  reduce  the  food  standard 
as  they  may,  the  Chinese,  without  seeming  effort  or  privation, 
can  at  once  get  below  them  and  work  them  out. 

The  Chinese  have  been  largely  employed  in  the  fruit-packing 
business  in  San  Francisco.  That  has  been  one  of  the  largest, 
most  useful,  and  most  profitable  of  our  industries.  They  have 
heretofore  figured  in  it  only  as  employees,  but  last  year  they 
began  to  operate  extensively  on  their  own  account,  and  at  a 
time  of  greater  depression  than  was  ever  before  known  in  the 
business.  There  was  such  an  over-supply  of  fruit  that  any 
one  giving  a  large  order  could  almost  dictate  the  price.  At 
such  a  crisis  the  Chinese  entered  the  business,  and  they  are  now 
advancing  rapidly  in  it.  And  they  will  continue  to  advance, 
for  Chinese  employers  practice  the  co-operative  system,  and  thus 
get  much  better  work  out  of  Chinese  laborers  than  Americans 
possibly  can.  For  the  money  they  advance,  Chinese  employers 
charge  two  per  cent,  a  month,  and  they  command  also  high 
salaries  for  their  services.  After  these  fixed  charges  have  been 
provided  for,  then  co-operation  comes  in.  Chinese  masters  have 
utal  keenness  to  know  that  a  cooperative  laborer  is  a 
:<t  with  heart  in  his  work,  and  that  the  heart  is  the  very  best 
spur  to  diligent  hands. 
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The  Chinese  have  recently  secured  a  foothold  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 60  miles  below  the  California  State  line,  on  a  grant  125 
miles  square.  No  use  was  made  of  this  land  till  some  speculators 
at  •  San  Diego,  while  floating  everything  on  paper  there,  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  joint-stock  company.  The  shares  had  only  a 
nominal  value  until  a  very  sharp  Chinaman  appeared.  He  and 
his  Chinese  associates  demanded  and  received  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  shares,  in  order  that  the  control  should  be  in 
Chinese  hands.  All  of  the  shares  will  finally  be  owned  by  them. 
The  Chinese  guarantee  to  build  a  canal  75  miles  long,  the  water 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  placer  gold-washing  and  for  irrigation. 
But  much  more  important  than  that  is  a  twenty  years'  con- 
cession, already  granted  to  a  San  Franciscan,  of  the  sole  right  to 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  He  has  turned 
this  right  over  to  the  Chinese.  When  the  Chinese  thus  purchase 
territories,  or  get  long  leases  of  them,  they  pay  but  a  trifle  of 
money  down.  Payment  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  purchase  price 
is  deferred  until  the  amount  can  be  taken  out  of  the  country, 
through  profits  from  agriculture,  mining,  and  fishing,  made  by 
the  laborers,  who  will  be  imported  from  China.  One  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  scheme  has  gone  to  China  to  import 
8,000  Chinese  into  that  part  of  Mexico. 

Neither  Cuban  and  South  American  planters  and  mine- 
owners,  nor  manufacturers  in  San  Francisco,  will  any  longer  grow 
wealthy  by  the  importation  of  coolies;  long-headed  Chinese 
merchants  and  contractors  will  usurp  their  places,  and  will  make 
the  money  themselves.  For  twenty  years  after  the  introduction 
of  coolies,  California  manufacturers  grew  rich  by  employing 
Chinese  labor.  Now  the  tables  are  turned.  Chinese  employ 
Chinese,  and  are  beating  white  employers  on  every  hand  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  men's  clothing,  and 
men's  and  women's  underwear.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule, 
almost  without  exception,  that  no  one  can  make  anything  out 
of  the  Chinaman  except  during  his  apprenticeship.  He  serves 
only  to  learn,  that  he  may  finally  become  master,  in  which 
position  he  will  supplant  his  teachers,  no  matter  how  strongly 
they  may  be  backed  by  capital  and  experience.  By  his  industry, 
suavity,   and   apparent  child-like  innocence,    seconded    by   un- 
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equaled  patience  and.  the  keenest  business  abilit}^  the  China- 
man is  always  the  winner.  Let  white  men  set  over  him  what- 
ever guards  they  may,  he  can  surpass  them  in  threading  the 
by-ways  of  tortuousness.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  his  standard 
work  on  China,  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  makes  these  remarks 
on  the  untruthfulness  of  the  Chinese: 

"  There  is  nothing  which  tries  one  so  much,  when  living  among  them, 
as  their  disregard  of  truth;  or  renders  him  so  indifferent  to  what  calamities 
may  befall  so  mendacious  a  race.  An  abiding  impression  of  suspicion  rests 
upon  the  mind  toward  everybody  here,  which  chills  the  warmest  wishes 
for  their  welfare.  Their  better  traits  diminish  in  the  distance,  and  the 
patience  is  exhausted  when  in  daily  proximity  and  friction  with  this  an- 
cestor of  sins." 

China  is  not  yet  a  large  manufacturer,  "but  the  signs  in  that 
direction  are  so  promising  that  Prince  Kung  was  lately  reported 
to  have  said  that  fifty  years  hence  China  would  manufacture  for 
the  world.  The  prejudice  of  the  Chinese  against  machinery  is 
fast  being  overcome.  The  fact  is,  China  is  coming  out  into  the 
world.  Her  initial  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  eminently 
profitable  to  her,  and  very  decidedly  unprofitable  to  all  who  have 
employed  her  emigrating  representatives.  Let  the  Chinaman 
emigrate  where  he  will,  he  never  goes  to  stay  away  permanently 
from  his  native  country.  He  sends  or  carries  back  to  China  all 
of  his  savings.  The  Chinese  are,  therefore,  a  fearful  drain, 
in  a  monetary  sense,  upon  any  country  to  which  they  emigrate. 
The  chief  profits  made  from  the  Chinese  sojourners  here  and 
elsewhere  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Chinaman  never  comes 
to  stay,  he  does  not  buy  land.  Being  a  very  filthy  and  undesir- 
able tenant,  he  is  always  charged  far  more  rent  than  a  white 
man  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  land  or  premises.  He 
could  avoid  this  by  purchasing ;  but  he  will  not  do  so,  even 
when  he  is  rich.  White  owners  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San 
Francisco  receive  from  9  to  12  percent.,  net,  from  their  property. 
Owners  with  white  tenants  receive  only  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 
While  the  Chinese  lessee  pays  from  9  to  12  per  cent.,  net,  to  his 
landlord,  he  receives  from  18  to  24  per  cent.,  net,  himself,  by 
sub-letting.  This  he  accomplishes  by  the  most  fearful  over- 
crowding. In  one  four-story  building,  on  a  lot  34J  by  137-J  feet 
in  size,  more  than  200  Chinese  are  housed. 
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I  lately  asked  a  rich.  Chinese  merchant  how  his  countrymen 
managed  to  distance  white  men  so  far  in  land  culture.  "Oh," 
said  he,  "white  man  too  lazy.  Chinaman  work  all  day,  and 
all  night  too,  when  moon  is  shining."  And  this  is  true.  If 
the  Chinese,  here  or  wherever  else  their  labor  is  profitable,  had 
the  continuous  dajdight  of  arctic  Summer,  they  would  every 
day  work  at  least  twenty  hours.  Lights  never  seem  to  go  out  in 
Chinese  laundries  by  night.  Probably  no  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  gives  so  little  time  to  sleep  as  the  Chinaman. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  compared  to  the  Chinese  code  of 
laws,  the  Persian  Zendavesta  and  the  Hindoo  Purana  are  but 
ravings.     Says  a  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview  " : 

"  To  turn  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  like  passing  from  darkness  to 
light;  from  the  drivelings  of  dotage  to  the  exercise  of  an  improved  under- 
standing. We  scarcely  know  a  European  code  that  is  so  freed  from 
intricacy,  bigotry,  and  fiction." 

No  European  cabinet  minister  would  dare  to  talk  to  his 
sovereign  with  the  freedom  indulged  in  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  advisers,  when  the  good  of  the  people  and  common 
sense  require  them  to  ignore  his  pretensions  to  be  the  "  Son  of 
Heaven."  A  more  remarkable  and  most  creditable  fact  is  that 
there  is  only  one  order  of  hereditary  nobility  in  China — the 
descendants  of  Confucius.  He  lived  500  years  before  Christ; 
and  yet  to  this  day,  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  time 
and  of  dynasties,  the  descendants  of  Confucius  remain  the  only 
hereditary  noblemen  and  national  pensioners  in  the  empire. 
Even  the  imperial  blood  becomes  diluted,  degraded,  and  absorbed 
into  the  body  politic  after  the  seventh  generation;  but  the 
descendants  of  Confucius  remain  separate,  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  time  and  of  government.  It  is  as  if  Greece  were  able  to 
point  to  the  living  descendants  in  direct  line  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Pericles,  or  Phidias,  still  setting  them  up  as  the  only  permanent 
aristocracy,  and  still  supporting  them  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
China  may  be  forgiven  much  for  thus  making  immortal  the 
memory  of  her  great  philosopher. 

When  Europe  stormed  at  the  gates  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  demanded  their  opening,  Ci\ina,  physically  weak,  could  not 
successfully  resist;  but  she  fought  with  the  weapons  of  deceit, 
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and  achieved  some  remarkable  successes  by  the  able  exercise  of 
diplomatic  lying.  These  did  not  save  her,  it  is  true,  but  they 
lightened  her  fall.  China's  progress  will  be  even  more  remark- 
able in  internal  manufacturing  development  than  in  industrial 
and  mercantile  triumphs  over  people  in  other  countries.  The 
United  States  minister  to  China  has  recently  reported  as  follows 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  an  imperial  decree,  commenting  on  the 
late  proposal  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  develop  the  iron  industry  in 
Tokuang.  In  order  to  foster  this  important  industry,  he  has  abolished  in- 
land duties  on  iron  and  the  prohibition  against  its  export.  He  pro- 
poses to  investigate  by  commission  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  heavy  duty 
now  levied  on  furnaces.  Such  a  plan  put  into  force  for  three  years  could 
not  involve  a  large  diminution  of  the  revenue,  but  would  greatly  benefit  the 
iron-producers  by  doing  away  with  illegal  fees.  He  proposes  also  to  create 
a  joint-stock  company  to  work  the  foundries  with  foreign  machinery.  It 
would  seem  that  the  mind  of  this  distinguished  man,  Chang  Chi  Yung,  had 
undergone  a  change.  He  now,  while  still  materially  seeking  to  retain  for 
his  own  people  the  benefits  of  industrial  enterprise,  favors  the  extensive 
use  of  foreign  methods  in  building  railroads  and  in  establishing  electric 
Lights  and  foundries.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  next  process  in  his  mental 
development  will  lead  him  to  the  only  correct  conclusion;  that  is  to  say, 
that  foreign  talent,  honesty,  and  will  power  are  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
ful  introduction  of  improvements." 

A  concession  for  a  railroad,  to  run  from  Pekin  to  Chin- 
Kiang,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  600  miles  south  of  Pekin,  has 
also  been  granted.  The  development  of  the  mineral  and  manu- 
facturing resources  of  China  to  anything  like  the  degree  which 
both  have  attained  in  such  a  State  as  Pennsylvania,  would 
relieve  the  soil  from  the  burden  of  having  to  sustain  fully  one 
half,  and  probably  two   thirds,  of  the  total  population  of  that 

■fully  over-populated  empire.  No  internal  development, 
however,  will  fully  relieve  the  continuous  pressure  of  over-popu- 
lation;  and  therefore  outside  of  China,  beyond  all  question,  the 
Chinese  must  find  room  for  themselves.  China  is  no  longer 
shut;  China  is  open;  and  China's  only  grievance  may  be  that 
the  world,  in  its  turn,  may   build   an   anti-Chinese  legal   wal] 

Inst  the  entrance  of  her  innumerable  Industrial  armies.  The 
world  does  not  know  much  about  China  yet;  it  will  soon,  how- 
ever, make  more  of  her  acquaintance.  She  has  been  hidden  in 
14 
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the  night  of  exclusion,  oriental  sleep,  and  mental  stagnation; 
she  is  emerging  into  the  daylight  of  progress,  and  toward  an  ac- 
tivity such  as  the  modern  world  has  never  seen.  China  has  been 
ignorantly  despised ;  but  China  is  worthy  of  all  respect.  She  is 
quickly  throwing  off  the  clogs  to  her  progress,  and  is  rapidly 
coming  up  with  the  open  world  in  the  race  of  life,  with  advan- 
tages in  her  favor  that  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  The  man 
who  can  run  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  short  race,  and  make  very 
fast  time,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who  can  run  all  day.  The 
Chinese  are  all-day  runners,  and  those  who  compete  with  them 
will  need  to  rise  early  and  sit  tip  late.  China  has  untiring 
industrial  ability,  unsurpassed  staying  powers,  and  a  degree  of 
patience  which  no  other  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  Friend 
and  enemy  of  China  alike  should  know  these  facts.  Few  do 
know  them, 

Thomas  Magee. 
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I  have  read  again  and  again  Prof.  Ward's  article  in  the 
Forum,  with  an  always-increasing  admiration  for  its  lucid  and 

cal  statement  of  the  natural  causes  of  belief — the  universal 
human  belief — in  immortality ;  but  always  with  a  sudden  shock 
of  disappointment  at  its  abrupt  ending,  just  as  its  application  to 
our  highest  spiritual  need  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  reader 
was  looking  for  some  definite  answer  to  the  question,  "When  a 
man  dietli  shall  he  live  again?  " 

It  is  well  enough  to  study  anthropologically,  archaeologically, 
mythologically,  and  psychologically  the  genesis  of  infantile  ideas 
in  our  own  little  ones  and  in  prehistoric  races,  always  remember- 
ing that  the  most  of  mankind  are  still  living  in  what  is  really  for 
them  a  prehistoric  age.  It  helps  us  to  comprehend  and  to  make 
a  loving  allowance  for  the  irrational  conduct,  the  prejudices,  the 
absurd  superstitions  of  our  neighbors — and  for  our  own.  But  it 
proffers  no  food  to  the  hunger  which  consumes  us  as  enlightened 
thinkers  on  not  only  the  past  but  the  future.  The  most  pro- 
found investigation  of  cells  and  seeds  would  not  furnish  a  botan- 

\'ith  any  true  idea  of  a  full-grown  fruit-bearing  tree  which  he 
had  never  seen;  nor  will  the  most  pure  and  thorough  science 
of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  spirit  apart  from  flesh,  rightly  ascribed 
to  children  and  barbarians,  serve  for  a  science  of  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  soul  and  Heaven. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  this  line  of  thought,  I  wish  to 
interject  here  a  serious  caveat  against  a  method  of  reasoning 
from  the'  operations  of  the  infantile  and  savage  mind  which 
Prof.  Ward,  in  common  with  others  who  pursue  the  study, 
habitually  employs.  No  child  is,  no  prehistoric  man  ever  was, 
consistent.  Very  few  men  of  the  highest  genius  and  Learning 
are;  probably  do  man  is.  The  inconsistency  of  the  untutored  is 
flagrant  and  notorious.  Animals  show  the  like.  A  horse  that 
nothing  cvn-  frightened  will  one  day  exhibit  uncontrollable  terror 
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at  a  flying  piece  of  paper  on  the  road.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
a  savage  should  invariably  regard  his  shadow  as  his  second  self. 
He  sees  it  in  so  many  relationships  that  sooner  or  later  he  has  its 
right  nature  suggested  to  him.  Savages  are  not  insane  people. 
Only  the  insane,  or  the  ultra-poetic,  dance  to  their  own  shadows. 
Shadows  and  shade  are  so  entirely  one  and  the  same  thing  that 
it  is  incredible  that  any  healthy  prehistoric  man  should  have 
long  resisted  the  evidence  of  nature  around  him,  to  wit,  that  his 
own  shadow  was  exactly  like  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  or  the 
shade  of  the  rock  or  wall,  under  which  he  found  solace  from  the 
blaze  of  sunshine.  Anthropological  science  takes  too  little  ac- 
count of  the  master  facts  that  some  men's  brains  work  better  than 
other  men's  brains,  and  that  the  same  man  will  imagine  less  and 
reason  more  on  one  day  than  on  another.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  fleeting  fancy  of  the  living  shadow  was  manufactured 
into  a  permanent  and  general  superstition  by  the  more  cunning 
fellows  to  serve  their  own  designs. 

Mythology  is  not  advanced  so  much  by  prosecuting  inquiries 
into  what  savage  people  might  or  may  have  imagined,  as  by  as- 
certaining, first,  what  they  really  did  imagine,  and  secondly,  how 
far  their  imagination  was  checked  by  their  untutored  or  par- 
tially-tutored reason.  Moreover,  what  right  have  we  to  take  for 
granted  that  all  of  the  tuition  they  received  from  the  better- 
brained  fellows  among  them  was  wholly  bad,  misleading,  super- 
stitious, and  mischievous?  Why  not  accept  the  evident  proba- 
bility that  in  prehistoric,  quite  as  well  as  in  historic  times,  love 
was  an  active  social  agent,  as  generous  and  as  high-minded  at 
least  as  the  general  mind  of  that  time ;  leading  the  wiser  few  (for 
even  among  animals  there  is  a  difference  of  wise  and  foolish)  to 
instruct  the  foolish  many,  if  not  in  useful  knowledge,  at  least  in 
the  direction  of  it,  and  not  always  and  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  Shamanism?  It  would  need  only  one  clever  fellow  to  kill  the 
shadow  superstition  of  a  tribe. 

One  cold  morning  in  August,  at  the  village  of  Massiac,  among 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  forty-six  years  ago,  on  my  first 
knapsack  journey  across  France,  I  went  out  before  breakfast  to 
find  a  warm  spot,  if  any  there  might  be.  The  sun  had  just  risen, 
and  was  shining  against  the  side  of  a  barn.     There  I  stood  to 
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thaw.  Presently  one  villager  after  another  came  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  we  stood  in  a  row,  with  our  backs  to  the  barn,  ask- 
ing and  answering  questions.  They  had  heard  of  America,  but 
did  not  know  that  the  world  is  round.  The  youngest  of  the 
party  denied  the  fact  point  blank ;  the  elders  were  more  reserved. 
I  gave  the  common  school  reasons  for  the  belief,  with  illustra- 
tions from  my  personal  experience.  In  the  end  they  all  assented 
to  the  proposition,  the  youth  included.  One  old  fellow,  pointing 
to  my  forehead  and  tapping  his  own,  nodded  to  the  rest  with  the 
smiling  remark:  "Ah,  ily  a  beaucoup  de  choses  Id  dedans.11  These 
tuts  fairly  well  represented  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
prehistoric  cave-dwellers  of  Dordogne,  except  that  they  could 
not  carve  the  figure  of  a  mammoth  on  ivory.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  plain  statements  of  facts  were  any  less  efficient  upon  the 
brains  of  the  cave-dwellers?  I  think  that  such  a  supposition 
would  make  an  unstable  foundation  for  a  scientific  archaeological 
conclusion.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  made  that 
artistic  drawing  had  no  brains  behind  his  eyes,  and  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  mammoth  and  the  mammoth's  shadow, 
or  could  fail  to  note  that  the  one  had  a  will  and  the  other  none? 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  blowing  of  the  wind  ever  suggested 
to  the  savage  imagination  the  idea  of  spirit.  Historically  con- 
si  d creel,  that  would  be  ahysteron  proteron — putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  It  was  rather  a  metaphor  of  some  poet  suggested  by 
the  wind,  long  after  the  idea  of  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man  had  be- 
come common.  The  prehistoric  men  of  imagination  ransacked 
nature  for  the  metaphors  and  similes  of  their  rude  poetry.  The 
earliest  poetries  became  later  theologies.  iEolus  and  Neptune 
had  to  wait  for  the  artistic  age  to  get  deified.  The  wind,  in- 
deed, as  tempest,  was  worshiped  early.  The  Egyptian  god  Set 
the  simoom  of  the  desert.  But  no  savage  would  have 
thought  of  worshiping  the  breeze,  or  the  still  air,  the  real  pres- 
ence of  which,  however,  he  must  have  tested  whenever  lie  waved 
his  hand  or  shot  an  arrow.  It  could  not  have  been  spirit  to  him; 
it  was  too  material. 

I  take  it  that  what  we  tabulate  as  the  primitive  ideas  of  man- 
kind were  mostly,  if  not  all,  the  manufactured  frauds  or  fancies 
of  early  priests  and   prophets,  the  bards  of  tril.es.      We   cannot 
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reason  on  them  as  reliable  data  for  a  sound  theory  of  .the  genesis 
of  any  of  those  mythological  ideas  which  have  reached  our  day, 
and  which  interest  us,  first,  as  relics  of  past  thought,  and  then, 
most  of  all,  as  instructive  failures  in  religion-building. 

The  insensibility  of  the  old  Hebrew  chroniclers,  poets,  and 
moralists  to  the  possible  or  probable  continuance  of  the  individual 
life  of  a  man  beyond  the  grave,  has  excited  the  astonishment  of 
Bible  students.  With  the  exception  of  one  sentence  in  the 
book  of  Job,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  a 
doctrinal  statement  of  man's  immortality.  We  should  look  for 
such  a  doctrine  in  connection  with  the  Mosaic  law,  if  only  in  the 
form  of  future  punishment  as  a  sanction.  But  the  Hebrews 
were  evidently  taught  to  dread  the  wrath  of  God  in  this  life 
only,  and  not  in  another.  Expulsion  from  their  promised  land, 
not  acceptance  into  a  spiritual  paradise,  was  what  the  law-giver 
kept  before  their  eyes.  Nor  were  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  prompted  by  a  different  spirit.  Nothing  can  be  greater 
than  the  contrast  between  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  respect.  The 
reader  of  the  English  Bible  passes  from  the  book  of  Malachi  and 
all  that  precedes  it,  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  all  that  fol- 
lows it,  feeling  as  if  he  had  crossed  an  ocean  from  an  old  world 
to  a  new ;  as  if  he  had  quitted  a  wholly  mundane  and  temporal 
existence,  had  died,  and  had  waked  to  a  spiritual  and  eternal 
life.  There  is  no  more  sympathy  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  scriptures  than  between  an  encyclopedia  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  France. 

Only  in  the  folk-lore  portions  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  can  a 
trace  be  found  of  belief  in  man's  immortality.  The  trace  is  ob- 
scure enough,  but  it  is  visible.  The  story  of  Saul  involves  the 
apparition  of  Samuel's  ghost.  The  story  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years,  includes 
the  story  of  Enoch,  who  "walked  with  God,"  and  "was  not,  for 
God  took  him."  And  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  include 
the  adventure  of  Elijah's  disappearance  into  the  sky  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  Much  comment  on  these  cases  has  yielded  little  fruit  of 
knowledge  to  theologians. 

The  story  of  Enoch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
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but  may  very  likely  be  the  most  modern  of  the  three,  is  histori- 
cally somewhat  instructive,  but  its  archaeological  relationships 
have  not  been  well  thought  out.  In  every  known  mythology, 
disappearances  of  important  or  specially-sacred  characters  occur, 
and  they  are  mentioned  with  the  same  sang  froid  as  in  this 
Hebrew  instance,  but  undoubtedly  for  a  very  different  reason. 
For  in  pure  mythology  nothing  astonishes,  and  therefore  no  as- 
tonishment is  expressed.  In  pure  mythology  everything  goes 
the  road  of  magic.  Beings  of  all  grades  appear  and  disappear  as 
in  dreams,  without  announcements  and  without  explanations,  by 
the  act  of  incomprehensible  powers  foreign  to  the  experience  of 
common  life,  but  universally  believed  in  by  the  common  people. 
The  case  of  Enoch  is  peculiar  by  reason  of  its  isolation  in  the 
literature  of  a  race  that  did  not  entertain  the  dogma  of  a  normal 
and  universal  immortality  for  mankind. 

Certainly,  the  sacred  history  of  Israel  is  a  work  of  highest 
art,  unequaled  in  human  literature ;  a  product  of  the  genius  of 
the  last  and  most  splendid  age  of  the  nation  just  before  its  dis- 
persion over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  pre-Abrahamic  chapters 
of  Genesis  make  the  finest  possible  overture  to  the  oratorio  of 
Israel  in  Palestine.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  majestic, 
more  realistic,  more  self -sustained,  more  picturesquely  varied  and 
adorned,  more  admirably  modulated,  than  this  introduction — 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  planting  of  man,  the  procession  of 
long-lived  patriarchs,  the  deluge,  the  emergence  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, the  da  capo  procession  of  the  patriarchs  in  a  more  natural 
dress,  ending  with  the  advent  of  the  Hebrew  father,  in  whose 
persona]  adventures  are  foreshadowed  the  national  vicissitudes  of 
Lis  innumerable  descendants. 

The  first  genealogy  has  but  one  mythical  feature — the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs;    and  that  feature 

ntirely  human  and  commonplace  when  regarded  from  the 
artist's  standpoint.  Statues  of  Pharaohs  were  cut  of  colossal 
size.     Great  antiquity,  like  the   morning  mist  of   fche    Brocken, 

£  the  shadows  of  men  east  by  the  rising  sun  magnified  a 
hundred  fold.  But  tlie  cultivated  imagination  of  the  Hebrew 
artist  avoided  the  grotesque  by  magnifying  the  scries  of  lives 
only  by  ten.     Instead  of  seventy,  lie  recited  seven  hundred;   in- 
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stead  of  ninety,  nine  hundred.     He  knew  nothing  of  katyas,  and 
would  have  scorned  their  use  as  infantile  or  barbarous. 

Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  just  before  assigning  the 
longest  age  of  all  to  Methusaleh,  he  recites  the  unique  tradition 
of  Enoch,  who  lived  but  365  years,  and  never  died  at  all.  There 
must  have  been  something  entirely  peculiar  about  this  tradition. 
It  makes  discord  in  the  music,  riveting  the  attention,  relieving 
the  monotony,  and  suggesting  in  advance  the  supernatural  treat- 
ment of  the  deluge.  It  came  from  outside  Judea,  in  fact  from 
Egypt,  where  also  -the  book  of  Enoch  was  written — that  Egypt 
from  which  Palestine  borrowed  so  much  of  its  history  and 
religion,  its  manners  and  morals,  its  art  and  wealth ;  that  Egypt 
whose  daughter  was  Solomon's  queen;  that  Egypt  on  whose 
temple  walls  and  in  whose  tombs  the  name  of  Enoch  remains 
to  this  day  visible  in  thousands  of  inscriptions.  Egyptologists 
pronounce  it  "  ANCh,"  and  know  it  as  the  "sign  of  life,"  the 
crux  ansata,  the  handled  cross.  The  Hebrew  name,  spelled 
"Enoch"  in  the  English  Bible,  was  written  "  HNUK  "— the 
nearest  approach  which  Hebrew  scribes  could  make  to  the 
pronunciation  or  transliteration  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  Egyptian 
words,  the  word  they  used  to  express  life  per  se,  absolute  or  in- 
destructible life,  eternal  life.  Travelers  see,  on  many  an  Eygp- 
tian  rain,  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  immortal  world,  presenting  the 
anch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pharaoh,  giving  him  immortality. 
'When  the  Egyptian  died,  he  did  not  die;  he  walked  with  Osiris, 
for  Osiris  took  him. 

Although,  as  dispassionate  readers  of  the  Hebrew  books  feel, 
the  nation  had  no  doctrine  of  immortality,  yet,  when  the  great 
emigration  of  Jews  into  Egypt  took  place  in  the  last  centuries  of 
their  history,  especially  during  the  dreadful  forty  years'  war  of 
independence  under  the  so-called  Maccabees,  the  settlers  at  Heli- 
opolis  and  Alexandria  acquired  the  Egyptian  faith  in  a  future 
life;  and  then  the  tone  of  their  literature  was  changed.  Then 
the  famous  book  of  Enoch  was  written,  and  the  "Wisdom  of 
Solomon,"  and  many  of  the  finest  Psalms.  When  the  forces  of 
the  Syrian  tyrants  were  finally  expelled,  and  the  Hebrew  high 
priest  became  an  independent  monarch,  and  Judah  and  Ephraim 
became  for  the  first  time  really  one  united  nation,  and  the  whole 
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land  was  for  the  first  time  purged  of  all  polytheistic  idolatry, 
and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  only  at  Jerusalem  became  the  cement 
and  glory  of  the  entire  people  from  Lebanon  to  Sinai,  then  the 
three  ideas  of  a  one-only  God  of  the  universe,  of  a  Messiah  to 

merate  the  earth,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
became  fused,  constituting  a  religion  the  outcome  of  which  could 
bo  no  other  than  Christianity — the  combined  production  of 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria. 

Granting  that  the  meaning  of  the  name  Enoch  is  "  life,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  author  or 
compiler  of  Genesis  shortened  his  age  to  365  years,  under  the 
same  Egyptian  influence.  For  at  the  end  of  365  days  each  year 
ends,  but  does  not  die;  is  translated  without  visible  change,  walk- 
ing with  its  god  the  sun. 

That  the  character  of  Enoch  was  indifferent  to  the  Jews,  is 
witnessed  by  the  Christian  story  of  the  transfiguration,  where 
one  would  confidently  expect  the  appearance  of  Enoch  and  Eli- 
jah ;  but  the  immortal  assistants  are  Moses  and  Elijah,  for  to  the 
Jewish  mind  these  two  represented  the  institution  and  the  revival 
of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  Palestine,  whereas  Enoch  belonged 
to  Egypt,  and  stood  for  mere  immortality,  as  the  reward  of  good- 

3,  proper  and  personal,  not  legal  and  national.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology  the  only  claim  a  man  could  have  on  immortality 
was  his  personal  morality.  But  as  the  distinction  between  mor- 
ality and  immorality  was  uncertain  and  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative,  at  least  as  regarded  a  man's  life  record,  the  idea  of 
immortality  necessarily  lost  its  restrictive  character  and  came  to 
include  all,  both  good  and  bad;  and  then,  of  course,  came  in  the 
distinction  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  But  the 
itial  clement  in  Egyptian  religion,  as  in  all  other  religions, 

the  self-evident  difference  of  mind  and  matter — the  universal 
experience  of  the  death  of  the  body,  with  no  corresponding  testi- 
mony to  the  death  of  its  animating  soul.  The  body,  that  has 
been  plain  to  all  eyes,  perishes;  but  no  human  being  has  ever 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  soul.  Consequently  the  whole 
human  race  has  believed  in  disembodied  spirits,  ghosts,  demons, 
and    angels,   naturally  invisible    ami    active,   but  capable   under 

»rable  circumstances  of  voluntarily  taking  form  or  flesh.    I 
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do  not  see  what  other  "  cause  of  belief  in  immortality  "  Prof. 
Ward  should  require.  This  experience  has  been  prehistoric,  his- 
toric, and  perpetual ;  so  has  been  the  belief  in  immortality,  so 
it  is  still,  and  so  it  will  ever  be,  as  long  as  men  know  with  an  in- 
visible and  feel  with  a  visible  set  of  faculties — two  sets  perfectly 
distinguishable  by  young  and  old,  wise  and  foolish,  alike.  The 
idea  generates  itself  in  each  individual ;  it  is  reinforced  by  alien 
testimony ;  it  is  formulated  and  illustrated  in  various  ways  by 
traditions  and  instructions ;  but  it  is  the  plain  outgrowth  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  is  consequently  a  universal  property  of 
mankind.  It  needs  no  sanction  from  Scripture.  It  borrows 
nothing  from  logic.  It  is  in  no  sense  dependent  for  its  origin  on 
moral  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  reward  and  punishment.  It 
is  vague  and  fruitless  among  the  ignorant  and  debased,  but  can 
become  and  does  become  the  most  brilliant  and  fruitful  of  all 
ideas  for  the  wise  and  good.  It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  it 
should  be  cultivated. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  races  and  tribes  should  differ  greatly 
in  their  readiness  to  entertain  and  their  ability  to  develop  the 
idea  of  future  life.  Desire  for  a  prolongation  of  life  must  al- 
ways be  measurable  by  the  desirability  of  life.  The  wretched, 
the  hopelessly  wretched,  the  weary  and  worn  out,  long  to  die; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  well-defined  conceptions  of  some  compensa- 
tory heaven,  they  can  easily  regard  death  as  a  relief  from  suffer- 
ing in  eternal  sleep.  The  nirvana  of  India,  however  it  may  be 
refined  by  philosophers  into  an  existence  unruffled  by  passion 
and  undeceived  by  desire,  has  always  been  to  the  millions  simple 
annihilation.  The  common  people  of  China  are  notoriously  in- 
different to  death,  not  because  they  hope  for  another  and  blessed 
life,  but  because  the  national  ancestor  worship  has  set  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  race  backward.  The  Eskimos  are  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  death,  because  they  have  never  known  a  world  worth  living 
in,  and  can  conceive  of  none.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  varied  activities  and  amusements  of  Greece  made 
the  art-loving  and  pleasure-loving  Greeks  dread  death  beyond  all 
things;  for  they  could  imagine  no  worthy  occupation,  no  satisfy- 
ing pleasure  for  their  ghosts,  lingering  in  the  dreary  twilight  of  the 
vales  of  Acheron  in  eternal  aimlessness.     To  them  the  kingdom 
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of  Ileaven,  with  its  enthroned  Christ,  its  saints  and  angels  (so  un- 
like the  popular  Olympic  rout),  and  its  whole  apocalyptie  specta- 
cle, was  an  amazing  and  delightful  revelation;  and  so  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  for  sixty  generations  to  the  western  races,  so  far  as 
ignorance  and  misery  on  the  one  side,  and  luxury,  comfort,  and 
culture  on  the  other  side,  have  failed  to  hinder  its  reception. 

Among  the  legends  recited  in  a  rare  old  Syriac  manuscript, 
obtained  by  Dr.  T.  II.  Hall  from  Ooroomiah,  in  Persia,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Society  in 
New  York,  is  a  curious  account  of  how  Jesus  found  a  large  skull 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  made  it  answer  his  questions  re- 
specting its  owner's  experience  at  death  and  in  the  lower  re- 
gions; after  which  he  restored  the  man  to  life.  This  skull  be- 
longed to  one  "  Father  Arsenius,  King  of  Egypt."  Dr.  Hall 
rightly  opines  that  his  Syriac  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  some 
Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  original.  It  was  probably  written  in  one 
of  those  "  lauras  "  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  so  vividly  painted  by 
Ebers  in  his  historical  romance,  "Der  Kaiser." 

A  thousand  such  legends  circulated  in  the  primitive  Christian 
world,  products  of  the  fermenting  leaven  of  a  new  and  better 
conception  of  immortality  which  the  Man  of  Galilee  kneaded  into 
that  half-eastern,  half-western  time  and  world.  In  comparison 
with  such  wild  legends  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple beauty  of  the  gospel  stories  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son,  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  of  Lazarus.  In  these,  there  is  not 
a  word  of  the  experience  of  a  state  of  death,  or  after  death.  They 
are  merely  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  exercise  of  the  super- 
natural powers  ascribed  to  Jesus.  They  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  later  idea  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  all  men,  and  are  still  less  suggestive  of  a  translation  into  or 

dence  in  Heaven.  No,  the  Christian  revelation  dealt  wholly 
with  the  soul;  and  no  good  can  come  out  of  Dr.  Ward's  investi- 
gation, or  out  of  any  investigation,  which  docs  not  confine  itself 
to  the  safe  and  sure  ground  of  man's  conscious  mental  distinction 
between  the  body,  which  perishes  like  all  other  brute  matter, 
and  the  informing  spirit,  which  has  never  been  known  to  perish, 
and  must  therefore  live  on  after  death. 

J.  P.  Lesley. 
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To  avoid  a  confusion  of  terms,  and  that  the  reader  may  ap- 
prehend better  the  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  supernatur- 
alism  and  psychology,  as  active  forces  in  fiction,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  word  "  supernaturalism  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Wor- 
cester's definition,  namely,  "  the  doctrine  that  there  are  in  nature 
more  than  physical  causes  in  operation."  Supernaturalism  in 
fiction,  then,  is  the  attribution  of  certain  results  to  the  direct  or 
special  agency  of  supernatural  powers.  And  the  term  "  psychol- 
ogy "  being  defined  by  Worcester  as  "  the  doctrine  of  the  human 
mind  or  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body,"  the  employment  of 
psychology  in  fiction  means  the  taking  of  some  doctrine  of  the 
mind  or  soul  and  the  lifting  of  it  into  so  great  pre-eminence  that 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  concentrated,  not  on  the  plot,  not  on 
the  dramatis  personam,  not  on  the  philosophy  of  life,  not  on  the 
ethics  of  life,  either  as  enforcing  some  special  reform  or  as  pre- 
senting a  study  of  character,  but  on  the  specific  doctrine  selected. 
This  of  course  restricts  our  inquiry  to  a  limited  number  of  novels ; 
for  while  most  great  novelists  are  psychological  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  character  and  in  their  comments  or  reflections,  there  are 
few  who  have  thus  taken  a  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  have  made 
that  the  arena  of  struggle  and  interest. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  supernaturalism  in  fiction.  Says  De 
Quincey,  in  friendly  exhortation  to  the  reader : 

"  Never  pay  any  attention  to  the  understanding  when  it  stands  in  op- 
position to  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  mere  understanding',  how- 
ever indispensable,  is  the  meanest  faculty  in  the  human  mind  and  the  most 
to  be  distrusted,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  people  trust  to  nothing  else; 
which  may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for  philosophical  purposes." 

In  illustration  he  cites  a  simple  but  apposite  instance : 

"  Let  a  person  unfamilar  with  the  law  of  perspective  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  appearance  of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  a  street  as  seen  by  a  per- 
son looking  down  the  street  from  one  extremity.  His  understanding, 
which  includes  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  vision,  can  furnish  no 
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reason  why  a  line  which  is  known  and  can  be  proved  to  be  horizontal, 
should  not  appear  a  horizontal  line ;  and  accordingly  he  makes  the  line  of 
his  houses  a  horizontal  line,  and  fails,  of  course,  to  produce  the  effect 
demanded." 

And  so,  just  because  our  senses  can  thus  be  made  the  victims  of 
appearance,  and  our  consciousness  the  victim  of  our  imagination, 
we  loml  a  ready  belief  to  illusion  and  a  willing  faith  to  fancy. 
Now  there  is  great  danger  and  great  charm  in  illusion,  which 
is  enthusiasm;  there  is  also  greater  danger  and  similar  charm  in 
delusion,  which  is  superstition;  and  while  we  are  rightly  wont  to 
consider  it  weak-minded  and  unworthy  to  attribute  to  the  direct 
or  special  agency  of  supernatural  powers  results  which  might  be 
proved  to  proceed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  from  sec- 
ondary causes,  we  may  remember  that  the  instinct  which  impels 
us  is  of  kin  with  higher  faculties — as  creative  power  in  poetry 
and  faith  in  religion.  The  instinctive  belief  in  supernatural 
agency  still  holds,  however  knowledge  may  have  conquered  cre- 
dulity, and  still  charms,  however  a  cold  common  sense  would 

banish  its  intuitions.     We  know  that  the  lines  are  horizontal  as 

« 

we  look  down  the  street,  but  the  eye  is  rested  and  pleased  by  the 
faintly-glimmering  lights  that  narrow  to  a  single  point. 

Of  writers  of  fiction  who  have  made  conspicuous  use  of  super- 
naturalism,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  denned  it,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charlotte  Bronte'  suggest  themselves  as  representa- 
tives. Charles  Dickens  also,  as  Masson  says,  "  makes  a  poetic 
use  of  ghostly  agency,  and  has  created  characters  actually  be- 
longing to  the  supernatural,"  but  not  in  any  such  degree  as 
Scott.  Scott  makes  constant  appeal  to  our  susceptibility  to  the 
supernatural,  both  in  "the  creation  of  those  ideal  beings  that 
1  lover  around  and  overhead  as  airy  agents  and  companions  of 
existence,"  and  nls<>  in  the  use  of  those  occult  sciences  and  su- 

stitious  beliefs  that  possessed  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
earlier  times.  Witchcraft,  demonology,  astrology,  magic,  good 
and  evil  spirits,  phantoms,  apparitions,  beings  like  to  ourselves 
but  with  supernatural  powers  all  these  are  made  use  of  by  him 
with  skill  and  charm,  to  bring  about  desired  results.  The  White 
Lady  of  Avenel;  the  "fiend  lurking  close  behind  the  radiance 
of  the  planet,"  forecasting  the  calamitous  fortunes  of  Guy  Man- 
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nering;  the  mute  Fenella,  lineal  descendant  of  the  Manx  fairies, 
guiding  the  fortunes  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak ;  the  weird  incanta- 
tions of  Meg  Merrilies ;  the  wicked,  magic  arts  of  Luckie  Gourly, 
crushing  courage  and  steadfastness  from  the  heart  of  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor;  the  Talisman,  whose  wondrous  healing  power 
saved  the  life  of  Eichard  the  Lion-hearted  and  blessed  the  nuptials 
^of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Edith  Plantagenet — on  and  on 
they  pass  in  endless  procession  across  the  pages  of  all  Scott's 
novels,  clothing  historic  detail  with  poetic  charm,  and  "  making 
a  contribution  of  material  to  the  hereditary  British  imagination 
the  largest  and  most  varied  since  Shakespeare." 

Scott  invariably  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  sooner 
or  later,  and  explains  the  supernatural  agencies  that  have  wrought 
his  purpose;  as  when  we  learn  that  the  phantom  White  Lady  of 
Avenel  is  the  elfish  Mysie  Happer,  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  or  that 
Fenella,  the  child  of  the  fairies,  is  Zarah,  a  true  daughter  of  the 
Orient ;  but  such  explanation  serves  as  a  healthful  reaction,  and 
the  charm  is  not  broken.  Scott's  shrewd  Scottish  sense  is  stronger 
than  his  love  of  the  supernatural.  Not  so  with  Charlotte  Bronte. 
It  is  true  we  are  told  in  "  Villette  "  that  the  specter  of  the  black- 
robed,  white-veiled  nun,  flitting  with  the  night  wind,  in  moonlight 
and  shade,  about  the  garden  thicket,  is  Comte  de  Hamel,  making 
use  of  the  legend  of  the  nun  buried  alive  long  }rears  before  to 
further  his  secret  " 'affaire  du  coeur."  We  discover  also  the  ghostly 
visitant  who  rent  Jane  Eyre's  bridal  veil  in  twain  to  be  the 
maniac  wife  of  Eochester.  But  these  are  exceptions.  Charlotte 
Bronte  asks  in  deep  seriousness,  "Are  there  wicked  beings  not 
human  which  envy  human  bliss?  Are  there  evil  influences 
haunting  the  air  and  poisoning  it  for  man?  "  For  her  some  oc- 
cult relation  exists  between  the  elements  of  nature  and  human 
destiny.  "Signs,  for  aught  we  know,"  she  says,  "may  be  but 
the  sympathies  of  Nature  with  man,"  and  so  the  cleaving  of  the 
horse-chestnut  tree  by  lightning  is  made  to  foreshadow  the  un- 
happy fortunes  of  Eochester  and  Jane.  To  Charlotte  Bronte, 
presentiments,  dreams,  apparitions,  visions,  echoing  footsteps, 
voices  borne  on  the  night  air,  are  all  living,  active  forces.  Night 
after  night,  before  Jane's  projected  marriage,  her  dreams  are 
haunted  by  a  wailing  child  whom  she  is  forced  to  bear  about  in 
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weary,  aching  arms.  The  constant  iteration  of  this  dream  sug- 
gests coming  calamity  and  smites  her  with  terror.  In  a  dream 
that  lias  its  verification  later,  she  sees  Thornfield  in  ruins.  And 
when  the  great  darkness  of  her  trial  closes  around  her,  and  temp- 
tation strong  and  subtle  assails  her,  she  has  a  trance-like  dream: 

"  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  look.  The  roof  resolved  to  clouds  high  and  dim  ; 
there  was  a  gleam  such  as  the  moon  imparts  to  vapors  she  is  about  to  sever. 
She  broke  forth  as  moon  never  yet  burst  from  clouds— ^a  hand  first  pene- 
trated the  sable  folds  and  waved  them  away  ;  then  not  the  moon  but  a 
white  human  form  shone  in  the  azure,  inclining  a  glorious  brow  earthward. 
It  gazed  and  gazed  on  me.  It  spoke  to  my  spirit :  '  My  daughter,  flee 
temptation.' '" 

The  remarkable  coincidence  of  Rochester's  call,  "Jane,  Jane, 
Jane,"  and  of  her  answer,  "lam  coming;  wait  for  me;  where 
are  you?  "  when  they  were  miles  apart  and  the  condition  and  place 
of  each  were  unknown  to  the  other,  might  be  explained  both  by 
pathology  and  by  psychology ;  and  that  incident,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
tells  us,  is  claimed  to  be  a  verity  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  "  But  it 
is  true — it  really  happened,"  she  said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  Jane  Eyre  refers  it  to  the  supernatural. 
Charlotte  Bronte  cordially  believes  in  the  supernatural  agencies 
of  which  she  makes  such  powerful  use  in  her  novels,  and  we 
yield  to  the  potency  of  her  imagination,  as  we  yield  to  the  charm 
of  Scott's  poetic  fancies,  without  bringing  our  superstitious  in- 
stinct to  the  bar  of  reason.  We  take  De  Quincey's  kindly  ad- 
vice, and  pay  no  heed  to  our  understanding  when  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  other  faculty  of  our  mind,  imagination. 

But  a  new  force  has  appeared  in  the  later  novel — the  force  of 
psychology.    "  What  is  a  novelist?  "  asks  Taine,  and  he  answers : 

"In  my  opinion  he  is  a  psychologist  who  naturally  and  involuntarily 
sets  psychology  at  work  ;  he  is  nothing  else  nor  more.  He  labors  to  mani- 
fest the  invisible  world  of  inward  inclinations  and  dispositions  by  the  visi- 
ble world  of  outward  words  and  actions." 

In  such  sense,  every  study  of  character  set  forth  by  a  portrayal 
of  human  life  is  tin;  "setting  psychology  at  work."  But  there 
be  a  more  discriminating  employment  of  psychology  in  the  novel, 
and  this  is  the  taking  of  some  specific  law  or  theory  of  the  mind 
«>r  son],  and  the  making  of  such  law  or  theory  the  basis  of  the 
novel  -the  centra]   point  of   interest.     Its   manifestation  in   the 
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lives  and  action  of  the  characters  does  not  so  much  command  our 
attention  as  the  law  itself.  Of  psychology  in  this  sense  the 
French  school  of  novelists  has  made  comparatively  little  use ; 
subtle,  scientific,  analytic  as  is  the  French  mind.  Under  Dumas, 
fiction  is  pictorial,  historic,  dramatic;  under  Balzac,  the  forces 
are  social,  intellectual,  philosophical.  Under  George  Sand,  but 
one  passion  is  celebrated — love.  In  her  "  Sjpiridion  "  and  "JSept 
Cordes  de  la  Lyre"  she  attempts  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gress in  a  fantastic,  mystical  manner  as  the  basis  of  religious 
belief;  but  critics  consider  that  her  philosophy  does  not  always 
stand  the  test  of  analysis.  In  Daudet's  hand,  the  novel  is  in- 
exorably realistic,  though  this  may  be  due  to  Parisian  environ- 
ment, and  is  an  offense  against  his  true  poet's  nature  and  his  blue 
Provencal  sky.  In  that  of  Cherbuliez,  it  is  ingenious  in  design, 
brilliant  in  execution,  epigrammatic  and  psychologic  in  reflection. 
Taine  claims  that  psychology  is  lost  to  English  fiction  by  the 
intervention  of  satire  and  of  a  moral  purpose.  It  would  seem  to 
us  lost  to  French  fiction  by  too  great  devotion  to  art.  If  the 
psychologist  of  the  English  novel  disappears  in  the  moralist,  the 
psychologist  of  the  French  novel  is  sunk  in  the  artist.  If  one 
preaches,  the  other  paints.  Yet  the  master  mind  among  French 
novelists,  in  his  masterpiece,  "  Les  Miserables"  has  made  signal 
use  of  psychology  in  the  limited  sense  named.  The  law  of  the 
soul  around  which  he  builds  his  wonderful  structure  is  the  re- 
lentless despotism  of  conscience.  Nowhere  in  words  has  the 
human  conscience  been  laid  bare,  made  visible,  palpable,  as  in 
that  most  wonderful  chapter  entitled  "  The  Tempest  in  the 
Brain."  It  has  no  parallel,  unless  in  a  corresponding  chapter  in 
the  same  novel,  "  Immortale  Jecur."  Conscience  is  revealed  an 
absolute,  implacable  despot. 

"  '  What  are  you  going  to  do?'  the  Sphinx  asks.  Good  and  evil  are  be- 
hind this  stern  note  of  interrogation.  Hence  we  have  never  finished  with 
our  conscience.  It  is  bottomless.  The  obedience  of  matter  is  limited  by 
friction.     Is  there  not  a  limit  to  the  obedience  of  the  soul  ?" 

No !  and  so  Jean  Valjean,  from  the  moment  that  the  good 
Bishop  Myriel  lets  into  his  soul  the  light  of  an  illuminating 
conscience,  begins  the  perpetual  weary  struggle  between  his  own 
security  and  his  virtue,  the  end  of  which  is  triumphant  martyr- 
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dom.  The  tragedy  of  Waterloo,  wonderfully  as  it  is  portrayed, 
pales  before  these  tragic  struggles  in  Jean  Valjean's  breast.  The 
persecutions  of  Javert  are  as  nothing  to  the  goadings  of  his  own 
high  purpose.  Ilistoric  detail,  Parisian  revolutions,  emeutes, 
barricades,  the  play  of  human  passions,  love,  sacrificial  mother- 
hood, sacrificial  fatherhood — all  disappear  before  this  marvelous 
presentation  of  a  soul  at  the  bar  of  its  own  conscience ;  that  con- 
science relentless,  inexorable,  yet  tranquil  and  luminous. 

Of  English  novelists,  George  Eliot  is  certainly  pre-eminent  in 
psychological  analysis  and  comment.  Charles  Dickens  is  imag- 
inative, artistic,  impassioned,  reformatory.  He  is  the  enthusiast ; 
the  artist  rather  than  the  psychologist.  Thackeray  is  analytical, 
subtle,  caustic;  he  is  the  realist,  the  satirist  rather  than  the 
psychologist.  But  George  Eliot  is  a  psychologist.  She  is 
dramatic,  realistic,  and  always  profoundly  ethical.  A  clever  critic 
says  of  her : 

"  Psychological  analysis  is  her  strength  and  joy.  She  creates  character, 
she  devises  incident  and  situation,  chiefly  that  she  may  have  her  occasion 
of  indulging  that  almost  superhuman  faculty  which  is  hers,  of  laying*  bare, 
to  its  ultimate  microscopic  secret,  the  anatomy  of  the  living  human  con- 
sciousness in  play." 

But  she  ordinarily  makes  use  of  psychology  only  in  the  way  of 
interpretation  and  comment.  I  think  there  are  but  two  of  her 
novels  in  which  she  may  be  said  to  employ  it  in  a  distinctive 
manner,  "  Middlemarch  "  and  "  Komola  " ;  and  even  in  "  Middle- 
march  "  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  set  forth — the  corroding  power 
of  a  secret  sin — is  incidental  rather  than  dominant.  Our  chief 
interest  does  not  gather  about  that  living  lie  hid  in  Bulstrode's 
breast,  which  surely  and  steadily  corrupted  his  entire  nature, 
leaving  him  utterly  false,  thoroughly  base.  But  in  "Romola" 
the  author  presents  a  definite  law  of  the  soul  as  the  distinguishing 
f»  >rce  of  the  novel — the  cumulative  power  of  sin.  She  shows  h<  >w 
sin  begets  sin.  Not  the  fair  Tuscan  city  itself,  or  its  civil  and 
political  history;  not  the  religious  condition  of  the  people,  or 
the  portrait  of  the  holy  martyr  Savonarola  seeking  to  uplift  them, 
bo  commands  our  attention  as  the  law  of  the  self-producing 
power  of  sin  set  forth  in  Tito's  story.     What  was  at  first  weak- 

a  in  his  pleasure-loving,  selfish  nature,  grew   by    reiterated 
15 
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indulgence  into  infamy.  George  Eliot  thus  formulates  the  law : 
"  He  had  borrowed  from  the  usurer  Falsehood,  and  the  loan  had 
mounted  with  the  years  till  he  belonged  to  the  usurer,  soul  and 
body  ";  and  again:  "Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our 
individual  selves." 

However,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  psychological  analysis  that 
we  find  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot,  and  not  psychology 
per  se;  and  we  instinctively  turn  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Here  we  have  the  psychologist  and  psychology.  His  romances 
are  the  mechanics  of  the  mind;  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 
plot  in  them.  In  "  The  Marble  Faun "  there  is  overhanging 
mystery,  but  no  labyrinthine  design.  In  "The  Scarlet  Letter " 
the  entire  action  is  disclosed  in  the  first  chapter.  "  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  "  is  absolutely  without  incident,  though  re- 
viewers rightly  name  it  a  tragedy.  But  with  Hawthorne  all 
outward  action  is  subordinate  to  the  inner  law.  This  is  equally 
true  of  time  and  place ;  two  hundred  years  ago  or  to-day ;  the 
past,  the  present ;  the  old  world,  the  new  world ;  bleak  New 
England,  sunny  Rome;  what  difference  ?  The  arena  of  action  is 
the  human  heart;  the  time  an  indefinite  point.  His  characters, 
too,  are  tendencies  rather  than  flesh  and  blood.  They  are 
impersonal,  shadowy ;  yet  they  have  existence.  We  see  them ; 
we  know  them ;  we  recognize  them  as  the  ghostly  shadows  of  our 
inner  selves.  That  is,  we  see  unveiled  human  hearts  controlled 
by  laws  that  our  mental  consciousness  assures  us  are  the  laws 
that  govern  our  own  souls. 

In  each  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  novels  the  author  invari- 
ably presents  some  such  fundamental  law  or  principle  dominat- 
ing the  mind  or  soul.  In  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  it 
is  that  wonderful  law  of  heredity  that  links  one  generation  with 
another  as  a  continuous  chain,  and  so  renders  one  human  deed 
illimitable  in  its  reach  and  endless  in  its  consequences.  What 
law  more  tragic  in  its  possibilities  !  Under  such  law  why  should 
not  life  seem  almost  a  fate — a  doom  ?  In  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  " 
the  central  principle  is  the  consuming  power  of  a  hidden  though 
repented  sin.  Hypocrisy  is  a  cancerous  growth,  which  will  surely 
eat  away  the  real  substance  of  character.  Hawthorne  thus  states 
the  law  distinctly,  solemnly : 
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"To  the  untrue  man  the  whole  universe  is  false,  and  he  himself,  in  so 
far  as  he  shows  himself  in  a  false  light,  becomes  a  shadow,  or  indeed  ceases 
to  exist.  The  only  truth  that  continued  to  give  Mr.  Dimmesdale  a  real  ex- 
istence on  this  earth  was  the  anguish  in  his  inmost  soul." 

.  deeply  that  anguish  burned  into  his  heart  !  The  scarlet 
letter  that  puritanic  usage  placed  on  the  breast  of  Hester  Prynne, 
fades  away  and  disappears  before  the  deep-seated  consciousness 
of  guilt  that  scarred  Arthur  Dimmesdale's  inmost  being,  and  that 
made  the  "red  stigma  in  his  flesh  "  likewise  "no  more  than  a 
type."  In  the  chapters  entitled  "The  Interior  of  a  Heart"  and 
"  The  Minister  in  a  Maze,"  we  see  how  deep  is  Hawthorne's 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  what  unerring  and  cal- 
culating coolness  he  lays  bare  its  hidden  springs  and  tendencies. 

Perhaps  "The  Marble  Faun,"  more  than  any  other  of  the 
romances,  may  be  called  a  psychological  problem ;  for  here  is 
advanced  a  theory  concerning  the  soul,  and  Hawthorne  does  not 
offer  a  solution.  Is  sin  a  moral  educator  ?  Is  the  highest  virtue 
to  be  wrought  out  by  contact  with  good  and  evil  and  by  knowl- 
edge of  them?     Surely  a  physical  evolution  is  no  more  certainly 

nested  in  Donatello's  leaf -shaped,  fur-tipped  ears,  than  is  a 
moral  evolution  from  his  state  of  unconscious  innocence  to  a 
higher,  nobler  individuality  through  contact  with  crime. 
.V round  this  fascinating  problem  our  interest  fastens.  To  it 
we  come  back  from  our  wanderings  about  the  eternal  city. 
We    leave    behind   us    archa3ological   study  and  art   criticism. 

:n  gallery  and  temple,  from  villa  and  palace,  we  hasten  our 
steps  to  pursue  the  eluding  question.  We  lose  our  interest  in 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  Miriam;  we  become  indifferent  to 
the  result  of  Kenyon's  wooing  of  Hilda ;  the  eonstantly-recur- 
ring  problem  beckons  us. 

"  'Sin,'  continued  Kenyon,  'has  educated  Donatello  and  elevated  him. 

in,  then — which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the  universe — is 

it,  lil.'1  Borrow,  merely  an  element  of  human  education,  through  which  we 

to  a  higher,  purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise  have  attained? 

I)i<l  Adam  fall  that  we  might  ultimately  rise  to  a  far  loftier  Paradise  than 

his?' 

"  'Oh  husk*  cried  Hilda.  '  This  is  terrible,  and  I  could  weep  for  you  if 
you  believe  it.  Do  not  yen  perceive  whal  a  mockery  your  creed  makes, 
do!  only  of  nil  religious  sentiment,  but  of  moral  law;  and  how  it  annuls  and 
obliterates  whatever  precepts  of  Heaven  are  written  deepest  within  us?'" 
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"While  we  may  not  be  able  to  refer  to  Hawthorne  as  the 
founder  of  a  school,  he  has  certainly  two  very  successful  fol- 
lowers in  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Edward  Bellamy.  There 
is  a  strong  suggestion  of  Hawthorne  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  in  which  narrative  Mr.  Stevenson  makes  the  "thorough 
and  primitive  duality  "  of  man  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  around 
which  he  fashions  his  tragic  story,  and  the  arena  of  its  develop- 
ment "  those  provinces  of  good  and  evil  which  divide  and  com- 
pound man's  dual  nature."  He  calls  it  "that  hard  law  of  life 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion  and  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
springs  of  distress."  Henry  Jekyll  determines  to  dethrone  the 
law ;  to  separate  the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  giving  to  each  an 
individual  identity,  a  distinct  personality;  offering  to  one  the 
highest  scope  and  granting  to  the  other  the  most  unbridled 
license ;  and  by  such  means  he  thinks  to  end  the  weary  struggle 
of  these  differing  forces  in  the  field  of  human  consciousness.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose  lifts  the  wonderful  tale  into  the 
region  of  pure  psychology.  And  so  incorporeal  is  the  frame-work, 
so  unsubstantial  is  the  structure  of  the  story,  that  we  regard 
both  as  Henry  Jekyll  came  to  recognize  his  natural  body,  as  the 
"mere  aura  and  effulgence  of  the  powers  that  make  up  the 
spirit."  The  psychologic  force  is  not  affected  by  the  fatality  of 
Dr.  Jekyll's  error  or  by  the  moral  that  is  pointed — a  moral 
that  Hawthorne  himself  discloses  in  his  shorter,  simpler,  less 
powerful  story  of  "  Wakefield  " : 

"Amid  the  seeming  confusion  of  our  mysterious  world,  individuals  are 
so  nicely  adjusted  to  a  system,  and  systems  to  one  another  and  to  a  whole, 
that  by  stepping  aside  for  a  moment  a  man  exposes  himself  to  a  fearful 
risk  of  losing  his  place  forever.  Like  Wakefield,  he  may  become,  as  it 
were,  the  Outcast  of  the  Universe." 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  become  an  equally  able  disciple  of  Hawthorne 
in  the  employment  of  psychology  in  the  novel,  as  he  demonstrates 
in  "Miss  Ludington's  Sister,"  and  also  in  "Dr.  HeidenhofTs 
Process,"  where  we  have  the  accusing  power  of  memory  made 
the  basis  of  a  fantastic  dream,  in  which  is  disclosed  a  process 
"  to  extirpate  thought,"  and  to  bring  about  what  Mr.  Bellamy  sig- 
nificantly calls  "the  atonement  of  forgetfulness."  In  "Looking 
Backward,"  he  forsakes  the  domain  of   pure  mind  as  distinct 
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from  matter,  and  enters  upon  that  of  social  condition;  but  so 
native  to  his  genius  is  the  force  of  psychology,  so  strong  is  the 
habit  of  psychologic  treatment,  that  he  instinctively  lays  hold  of 
a  law  or  principle  of  sociology  out  of  which  to  evolve  his  inter- 
esting romance.  This  law  or  principle  of  social  existence,  vari- 
ously called  combination,  co-operation,  or  co-ordination,  carried 
through  an  imaginary  yet  logical  evolution,  results  at  last  in 
the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth  "  of  a  perfect  human  life,  a 
complete  human  felicity;  but  the  inhabitants  are  so  impersonal, 
so  ethereal,  that  they  appear  to  us  not  as  living,  embodied  men 
and  women,  but  as  states  of  being,  or  refined  existences,  and  we 
lay  down  ''Looking  Backward,"  as  we  do  all  of  the  works  of 
Bellamy  and  of  Stevenson,  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  been 
considering  mind,  not  matter — the  soul  rather  than  human  life. 

Supernaturalism  and  psychology  are  then  two  distinct  forces 
in  the  novel.  They  may  not  be  said  to  stand  in  direct  antithesis, 
but  they  do  make  appeal  to  opposite  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Supernaturalism  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  psychology 
to  the  understanding;  supernaturalism  to  our  superstitious  in- 
stinct, psychology  to  our  mental  consciousness.  The  one 
delights  and  enthralls,  the  other  perplexes  and  enforces;  the 
one  belongs  to  the  older,  the  other  to  the  later  novel.  Which  is 
the  more  valuable  force  ? 

The  prince  royal  of  literature  drew  from  his  treasure-house 
both  the  old  and  the  new.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  we  are  most  swayed  by  the  revelation  in  "Macbeth" 
of  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  supernatural,  or  by  the  contem- 
plation in  "  Hamlet "  of  the  incorporeal  substance,  not  alone  of  a 
single  soul,  but  of  sublimated  humanity. 

Mauy  D.  Cutting. 


THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

During  the  months  from  January  to  April,  and  from  Sep- 
tember to  December,  a  luminous  area  may  generally  be  observed 
in  the  western  sky,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  twilight,  extend- 
ing upward  from  near  the  horizon,  and  forming  roughly  a  narrow 
triangle  with  a  blunted  point.  Its  axis  lies  near  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  main  portion  of  the  light  falls  within  the  Zodiac ;  hence  the 
name  "  zodiacal  "  light.  A  similar  light  is  seen  in  the  eastern  sky 
before  sunrise.  The  phenomenon  is  not  usually  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  attract  general  attention,  though  it  is  too  prominent 
to  escape  the  notice  of  any  careful  observer  of  the  heavens.  Its 
cause  is  a  problem  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many  in- 
vestigators, and  many  curious  and  fanciful  theories  have  been 
advanced  for  its  explanation.  Of  these,  some  are  mere  specu- 
lation and  unworthy  of  notice  in  reviewing  the  subject,  while 
others,  which  have  gained  a  wider  credence  and  are  more  plausi- 
ble, may  require  a  passing  reference,  though  equally  devoid  of 
foundation  in  fact. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  a  more  complete  description 
of  the  light.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  roughly  triangular  in 
shape;  but  its  boundaries  are  nowhere  definite,  the  brightness 
fading  away  so  gradually  into  the  surrounding  sky  that  no  clear 
outline  can  be  fixed.  The  central  portions,  about  the  axis,  are 
markedly  brighter  than  the  outer  parts,  and  some  observers  have 
attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  an  inner  brighter  area 
and  the  more  broadly-diffused  outer  region.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  subjective  effect,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  eye  does  not  correctly  appreciate  uniform  gradations  of  tint  or 
of  intensity,  but  tends  to  group  them  step-wise,  as  successive  flat 
areas  of  illumination.  A  familiar  illustration  is  the  appearance  of 
a  thin  wedge  of  dark  glass  or  of  colored  fluid,  where  the  intensity 
seems  to  change  somewhat  suddenly  at  a  particular  point.  The 
brightness  is  greatest  in  the  portions  nearest  the  sun,  and  fades 
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away  gradually  along  a  direction  nearly  coincident  with  the  eclip- 
tic. By  careful  scrutiny,  however,  the  light  may  be  traced  across 
the  entire  sky,  and  at  a  point  opposite  the  sun  a  peculiar  circu- 
lar or  elliptical  area  may  be  distinguished,  which  is  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  neighboring  portions.  This  was  first  detected 
by  Brorsen,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  1854,  and  who 
called  it  the  Gegenschein.  His  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  others,  though  the  object  is  seen  with  difficulty  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  extension  of  the  light  seen  in  the  western 
sky  after  sunset  is  usually  considerably  greater  than  that  seen  in 
the  east  before  sunrise,  and  the  two  together  form  a  lenticular 
figure  not  quite  symmetrical  about  the  sun.  In  intensity,  the 
brighter  regions  surpass  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  color  is  not 
white  like  that  of  the  latter,  but  a  faint  yellowish  tint — a  warm 
glow  not  unlike  the  general  appearance  of  twilight. 

The  honor  of  first  recognizing  the  zodiacal  light  as  a  charac- 
teristic astronomical  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  Childrcy, 
who,  writing  about  1659,  says  of  it: 

"  In  February,  and  for  a  little  before,  and  a  little  after  that  month  (as  I 
have  observed  several  years  together),  about  six  in  the  evening-,  when  the 
twilight  hath  almost  deserted  the  horizon,  jrou  shall  see  a  plainly-discernible 
way  of  the  twilight  striking  up  toward  the  Pleiades,  and  seeming  almost 
to  touch  them.  It  is  so  observed  any  clear  night,  but  it  is  best  iliac  node. 
.  .  .  And  I  believe  it  hath  been  and  will  be  constantly  visible  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  But  what  the  cause  of  it  in  nature  should  be,  I  cannot  yet 
imagine,  but  leave  it  to  further  inquiry." 

But  it  was  Cassini  who  first  undertook  a  scientific  investism- 

o 

tion  of  the  light,  carrying  on  systematic  observations  from  1683 
to  1688,  and  publishing  an  extended  memoir  upon  it,  with  an 
illustrative  diagram.  He  observed  the  variation  in  the  position 
of  the  light  during  the  various  parts  of  the  year,  and  discovered 
that  its  axis  is  not  exactly  conformed  to  the  ecliptic,  but  lies  in 
general  somewhat  to  the  northward  of  it.  Very  numerous  obser- 
vations of  the  form,  position,  and  extent  of  the  light  have  been 
made  since  Cassini's  time,  the  general  results  of  which  tend  to 
show  that  during  this  long  period  of  two  hundred  years  it  has 
remained  approximately  constant  in  all  these  particulars. 

Cassini  also  suggested,  as  a  cause  for  the  light,  a  strongly- 
flattened  or  lens-shaped  atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun,  either 
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self-luminous  or  shining  by  reflection  of  the  solar  rays.  A  later 
view  was  that  the  light  was  reflected  from  numerous  small  bodies 
circulating  in  orbits  about  the  sun,  and  grouped  so  as  to  form  a 
ring.  Though  Laplace  afterward  proved  that  the  supposition 
of  such  an  atmosphere  could  not  be  upheld,  Cassini's  remarks 
expressed^  imperfectly  indeed,  what  has  been  shown  by  modern 
researches  to  be  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  light,  namely, 
that  it  is  sunlight  reflected  from  matter  in  space.  Yet  it  must 
be  noticed  that  this  conclusion  was  but  little  more  than  a  happy 
conjecture,  inasmuch  as,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  science 
was  incompetent  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  material  of 
the  zodiacal  light  shines  by  reflected  light  or  is  itself  luminous. 

Now  the  spectroscope  and  the  polariscope  afford  us  a  ready 
means  of  testing  this  question,  and  they  have  been  applied  with 
decisive  results.  If  the  zodiacal  light  is  sunlight  reflected  from 
small  bodies,  its  spectrum  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  sun, 
as  modified  by  atmospheric  absorption  and  by  some  possible 
difference  in  the  reflective  power  of  these  bodies  for  different 
colored  rays;  and  such,  in  fact,  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
spectrum  has  been  examined  by  many  observers ;  and  while  there 
are  some  exceptional  results,  to  be  mentioned  later,  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  is  overwhelmingly  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sunlight  when  weakened  or  modified  by 
passage  through  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  twilight.  The  light 
itself  is  too  faint  to  allow  of  examination  under  circumstances 
which  would  permit  the  easy  recognition  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
— the  characteristic  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum;  but  the 
distribution  of  the  different  rays,  and  the  general  gradations  of 
intensity,  are  such  as  would  be  expected  from  reflected  sunlight. 

Still,  it  might  be  urged  as  possible  that  the  matter  from 
which  the  light  emanates  is  itself  capable  of  giving  light  like 
that  of  the  sun,  however  improbable  this  might  seem.  But  there 
is  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  light  thus  given  out  and 
that  which  is  reflected,  in  that  the  latter  is  polarized,  while  the 
former  is  not.  Examination  shows  the  zodiacal  light  to  be 
polarized — which  proves  that  it  is  reflected — and  polarized  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  it  comes  from  the  sun ;  for  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  light  passes  through  the  sun's  place,  and 
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there  is  no  other  luminous  body  in  this  plane,  or  near  it,  suffi- 
ciently bright  to  give  a  perceptible  amount  of  reflected  light. 
The  fact  of  polarization  is  most  certainly  established,  but  it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  determined  off-hand  by  a  cursory  glance  through 
any  and  every  polarizing  instrument.  Hence  the  failure  of 
many  observers  to  detect  it,  still  less  to  measure  it,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  in  no  way  invalidating  the  testimony  of  those 
who,  by  the  use  of  suitable  experimental  means,  have  succeeded 
in  finding  it.  Instruments  specially  adapted  for  the  study  of 
faint  lights  and  low  degrees  of  polarization  are  indispensable; 
and  when  these  are  employed,  with  the  observance  of  due  pre- 
cautions, they  give  unequivocal  evidence  of  polarization.     It  has 

i  been  found  possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  light  polar- 
ized ;  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  pos- 
sibly a  little  more — a  proportion  which  is  about  what  would  be 
given  by  light  reflected  by  solid  matter  with  rough  surfaces  not 
capable  of  specular  reflection.  The  low  degree  of  polarization 
excludes  the  supposition  that  the  reflection  takes  place  from 
matter  in  the  form  of  gas,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  perhaps  the  common  idea  that  the  space  of  the  solar 
system  is  simply  void,  but  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  We  know  from  observation  that  the  portion  of  it 
traversed  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  filled  with  small  meteoric 
bodies,  which  are  constantly  encountered  by  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  reveal  their  presence  by  the  glowing  trail  of 
the  shooting  star.  Of  these,  the  smaller  ones,  seen  by  aid  of  the 
telescope,  are  found  to  be  vastly  more  numerous ;  so  that  it  is 
certain  that  the  space  is  thickly  filled  with  moving  bodies,  most 
of  which  are  merely  particles  of  meteoritic  dust,  which,  glim- 
mering with  the  reflected  rays,  form  an  aggregate  sufficient  to 
produce  a  visible  effect.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  finely-divided 
matter,  various  suppositions  may  be  made.  In  the  development 
of  the  solar  system  it  would  naturally  occur  that  portions  of  the 
material  from  which  the  planets  were  formed  would  escape  the 
process  of  condensation  which  produced  the  larger  bodies,  and 
that  these  would  be  collected  more  thickly  around  the  general 
plane  of  the  planetary  system.  Then  again,  various  comets  of 
short  period  have  been  observed  to  be  subject  to  a  disintegrating 
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process,  winch  would  leave  the  neighborhood  of  their  orbits 
strewn  with  separated  fragments,  minute  bodies,  or  mere  dust 
particles,  each  pursuing  its  individual  orbit  about  the  sun. 
With  reference  to  this,  we  may  quote,  in  a  free  translation,  the 
words  of  the  late  astronomer  Klinkerf ues : 

"As  to  the  origin  of  the  zodiacal  light,  it  admits  of  proof  that  the  comets, 
especially  those  of  short  period,  in  being  resolved  into  rings  of  meteoritic 
bodies,  must  cause,  by  the  total  effect  of  the  sunlight  reflected  from  them, 
precisely  such  an  appearance  as  the  zodiacal  light,  with  all  its  often  re- 
markable peculiarities.  Now,  since  what  might  be  expected  has  actually 
occurred,  a  simple  conclusion  justifies  the  assumptions  that  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  gradually  formed  from  the  debris  of  comets,  and  that  it 
is  still  undergoing  this  process  of  formation." 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusions  that 
the  zodiacal  light,  in  its  essential  features,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
remarkable  permanence  and  constancy,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  its  explanation  to  the  fact  of  reflection  of  solar  light  from  in- 
numerable small  bodies  dispersed  through  the  space  of  the  solar 
system,  crowded  more  densely  about  the  mean  plane  of  this 
system,  and  extending  in  some  parts  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
earth.  This  immense  dust  cloud  forms  a  somewhat  lens-shaped 
aggregate ;  and  this  is  not  quite  symmetrical  about  the  sun,  as  is 
shown  by  the  variation  in  its  apparent  extension  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  as  already  described.  It  remains  to  consider 
whether,  added  to  these  permanent  and  essential  characters,  there 
may  be  others  less  constant,  or  having  only  an  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  phenomenon. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  variable  and  occasional  ap- 
pearances which  have  been  attributed  to  the  zodiacal  light,  is 
what  is  usually  described  as  a  pulsation,  or  rather  a  sudden  dim- 
ming and  brightening  of  the  light,  or  wave-like  brightening, 
passing  rapidly  from  the  region  near  the  sun  toward  the  more 
distant  portions.  Although  many  careful  observers  have  failed 
to  detect  any  such  appearance,  even  when  seeking  for  it  through 
long-continued  studies  of  the  light,  the  testimony  of  many  others 
upon  this  point  is  so  concurrent  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
reject  the  conclusion  that  something  of  the  kind  occasionally 
appears.  But  whether  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  zodiacal  light 
itself,  or  has  any  real  connection  with  it,  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
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for  other  explanations  may  be  found,  and  the  weight  of  proba- 
bility is  decidedly  against  such  a  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  as  respects  the  wave-like  pulses,  the  velo- 
city of  propagation,  if  it  occurs  through  the  body  of  the  zodi- 
acal substance,  must  be  very  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
light — a  circumstance  of  itself  practically  conclusive.  Again,  a 
very  small  variation  in  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  must 
have  the  effect  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  apparent  dimen- 
sions of  a  luminous  object  so  faint  and  diffuse.  The  same  effect 
would  follow  a  sudden  illumination  of  the  atmosphere  by  a 
momentary  upflaming  of  auroral  light,  or  any  rapid  fluctuations 
of  it,  even  if  the  aurora  were  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able directly.  There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  tells 
against  the  reality  of  the  change,  namely,  the  unsteady  action  of 
the  eve  in  strained  vision  of  faint  objects.  It  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  experience  that,  owing  to  fatigue  of  the  retina,  objects 
seen  with  an  effort  of  the  eyes,  under  feeble  illumination,  seem 
wavering  and  unsteady,  and  that  these  changes  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  sudden  movements  of  the  eyes.  A  momentary  ex- 
posure to  a  brighter  light  produces  a  similar  effect. 

Of  importance  here,  as  bearing  upon  the  question,  are  the 
statements  of  Serpieri,  who  reports,  from  numerous  observations, 
that  the  fluctuations  take  place  most  prominently  at  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  after  sunset,  thus  showing  a  definite  con- 
nection with  the  local  time  of  the  observation.  It  must  follow 
from  this  that  the  light  might  at  one  place  be  seen  to  vary,  while 
at  the  same  time,  in  places  lying  farther  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west,  it  would  appear  steady.  This  of  itself,  if  verified  as  a 
general  rule,  would  be  conclusive  as  to  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
these  apparent  variations,  and  would  relegate  them  to  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  possibly  connecting  them  with  thermal 
changes  near  the  border  of  the  twilight  region,  which  trouble  the 
transparency  of  the  air,  or  cause  its  illumination  to  vary  by  a 
disturbance  of  homogeneity,  affecting  its  reflecting  power. 

For  these  reasons,  the  variability  of  the  light  must  be  looked 
upon  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
fluctuation  is  generally  described  as  a  falling  off  from  the  average 
brightness  of  the  Light,  rather  than  as  an  increase,  and  this  would 
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be  merely  the  natural  result  of  anything  interfering  with  its 
normal  visibility.  Only  specially-directed  photometric  com- 
parisons can  establish  the  actual  variability  of  the  light,  inde- 
pendently of  the  different  influences  above  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope,  it  has  been 
remarked  that,  in  addition  to  the  continuous  spectrum  usually 
seen,  other  features  have  been  reported  by  some  observers.  Be- 
sides certain  dark  streaks  or  bands,  which  are  probably  identical 
with  well-known  atmospheric  absorption  bands,  or  possibly,  as  in 
the  observations  of  Liais,  with  some  of  the  stronger  Fraunhofer 
lines,  some  bright  lines  have  been  reported,  the  most  common  of 
which,  and  the  brightest,  is  one  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
characteristic  line  of  the  auroral  spectrum.  That  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  zodiacal  light,  however,  seems  certain.  It  has 
rarely  or  never  been  seen  by  observers  in  tropical  latitudes  where 
auroras  are  not  known.  M.  Liais,  observing  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
upon  the  high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  at  elevations 
of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  during  the  four  years  preceding  1872, 
reports  that  he  found  only  a  continuous  spectrum,  with  possibly 
faint  dark  lines.  In  1883,  Mr.  Ralph  Copeland  was  at  Yincocaya, 
in  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  14,360  feet  above  the  sea.  He 
reports  that  the  "great  lenticular  beam  of  light  was  splendidly 
visible,  stretching  right  up  to  the  zenith ;  but  the  small  spectro- 
scope disclosed  nothing  but  a  disappointingly-short  continuous 
spectrum."  And  this  was  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
the  "Observatory,"  for  February,  1890,  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  de- 
scribes observations  made  in  Jamaica,  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet, 
on  fine  nights  when  there  was  no  moonlight.     He  says : 

"  On  each  occasion  the  zodiacal  light  was  easily  seen  across  the  whole 
heavens,  except  where  cut  by  the  Milky  Way;  and  on  each  occasion  the 
Gegenschein,  or  large  irregular  patch  of  light  opposite  to  the  sun,  was 
also  plainly  visible." 

He  also  found  a  continuous  spectrum  and  nothing  else,  repeated 
observations,  giving  no  evidence  of  bright  lines.  The  very  care- 
ful observations  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  made  at  Palermo,  in 
1872,  yielded  the  same  result — a  short  continuous  spectrum, 
without  a  trace  of  bright  lines. 

During  the  years  1873  and  1874  the  writer  carried  on  a  series 
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of  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light,  with  instruments  specially 
arranged  for  the  study  of  faint  light,  and  with  extreme  precau- 
tions for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  illumination  of  every  sort  and 
for  the  avoidance  of  all  other  sources  of  error.  The  conclusion 
was  most  decisive  that  the  spectrum  is  continuous,  dark  atmo- 
spheric absorption  bands  in  a  few  cases  being  recognized.  The 
polarization  also  was  distinctly  observed  on  many  occasions, 
and  for  the  first  time  was  approximately  measured.  It  may  be 
added  that  on  five  evenings  during  this  series  of  observations  an 
aurora  was  present.  On  three  of  them  its  spectrum  was  easily 
soon  superposed  upon  that  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  could  be 
detected  at  all  points  of  the  sky ;  but  on  two  occasions,  when  a 
faint  aurora  was  seen  low  down  in  the  northern  sky,  not  a  trace 
of  this  characteristic  line  could  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the 
zodiacal  light.  To  the  above-mentioned  observations  may  be 
added  those  of  Webb,  Backhouse,  Pringle,  Fowler,  and  others, 
who  have  testified  emphatically  to  the  presence  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  only. 

Now,  as  to  the  occasions  when  the  bright  auroral  line  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen,  it  may  be  said  that  the  observations 
for  the  most  part  were  made  cursorily,  and  in  latitudes  where 
the  polar  aurora  might  be  expected  to  become  visible  at  almost  any 
time.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  kind  was  given  by  Angstrom, 
at  Upsala,  who  found  the  line  also  in  light  from  all  portions 
of  the  sky,  which,  as  he  remarks,  appeared  to  exhibit  a  kind 
of  phosphorescence.  Now  from  the  situation  of  Upsala,  in  a 
region  where  the  aurora  appears  with  great  frequency,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  display  of  the 
aurora,  which  would  sufficiently  explain  his  observation  of  the 
bright  line;  since  the  auroral  light,  being  essentially  monochro- 
matic, would  easily  be  perceived  in  the  spectrum  upon  the  faint 
continuous  background  of  that  from  the  sky,  even  though  too 

•  le  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eye  directly.  Similarly,  Respi- 
ghi,  observing  on  board  a  Steamer  in  the  lied  Sea  early  in  Jan- 
nary,  1872,  saw  the  same  lino  in  the  zodiacal  spectrum,  though, 
as  he  remarks,  he  had  previously  failed  to  find  it  when  examin- 
ing the  zodiacal  light  in  the  East  [ndies.  A  few  weeks  Later,  in 
Rome,  lie  saw   it  again  during  the  occurrence  of  an   aurora,  and 
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then  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal  light,  but  also,  as 
he  adds,  with  equal  distinctness  at  all  other  points  of  the  sky.  So 
Arcimis,  at  Cadiz,  observed  two  bright  lines,  but  their  position 
is  given  too  indefinitely  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  they  belong 
to  the  auroral  spectrum,  or  are  merely  brighter  spaces  between 
atmospheric  absorption  bands. 

More  important  are  the  statements  of  Mr.  Burton,  a  member 
of  the  Rodriguez  transit-of-Venus  expedition,  who  made  observa- 
tions at  various  places  within  or  near  the  tropics  in  1874  and 
1875.  He  possessed  rare  acuteness  of  vision,  and  used  special 
means  for  the  study  of  this  very  faint  light.  His  reports  indi- 
cate that  a  bright  band  terminates  the  spectrum  toward  the  least 
refrangible  end,  but  that  it  is  detected  with  great  difficulty,  un- 
like the  line  seen  by  other  observers,  which  was  often  so  intense 
as  to  constitute  virtually  the  whole  spectrum.  Its  agreement  in  po- 
sition with  the  latter  also  appears  not  to  be  made  out.  The  position 
of  the  supposed  bright  band  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  a 
group  of  strong  dark  atmospheric  lines  or  bands,  and  it  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  narrow  undimmed  portion  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  seen  between  them.  Precisely  such  an  appearance  is 
presented  by  the  spectrum  of  the  peculiar  yellow  light  which  is 
seen  on  rare  occasions  toward  sunset,  after  a  thunder  storm,  in  an 
extremely  humid  atmosphere.  The  absorption  bands  then  form 
broad  dark  spaces,  leaving  between  them  a  sharply-defined  por- 
tion of  the  ordinary  spectrum,  so  narrow,  clearly-bounded,  and 
luminous  as  to  appear  like  a  bright  line,  though  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  lies  in  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  more  refrangible 
than  the  solar  D,  and  thus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  band  repre- 
sented in  Burton's  drawing.  The  humid  air  of  evening,  in  low 
latitudes,  at  places  on  or  near  the  sea,  would  be  especially  favor- 
able for  the  production  of  such  an  effect. 

The  examination  of  meteorites  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
earth  has  shown  them  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  gase- 
ous substances,  the  oxides  of  carbon  especially,  with  small  pro- 
portions of  certain  hydrocarbons,  which  give  in  the  spectroscope 
the  characteristic  spectra  of  carbon  compounds,  resembling  in  a 
general  way  those  of  comets.  It  appears  not  improbable  that 
the  larger  masses  of  meteoritic  matter  of  the  zodiacal  light  might, 
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in  a  similar  manner,  yield  these  gases  in  a  sufficient  amount  to 
produce  visible  traces  of  carbon  lines  or  bands  in  the  spectrum, 
especially  in  the  portions  very  near  the  sun,  where  the  temperature 
is  highest.     Nothing  like  this,  however,  has  yet  been  observed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal 
light  is  usually  continuous,  a  variation  of  it  may  sometimes 
occur ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  bright 
line,  though  absent  during  a  sun-spot  maximum,  is  nevertheless 
to  be  seen  at  a  minimum.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  obser- 
vation, as  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  competent  observer, 
during  the  period  of  minimum,  shows  that  no  line  was  visible 
and  that  the  spectrum  was  continuous.  Equally  problematical 
at  present  is  the  question  of  a  connection  between  the  elongation 
of  the  light  and  the  sun-spot  period.  Cassini  thought  his  own 
observations  showed  that  the  light  was  brighter  or  more  extended 
at  the  time  when  the  spots  were  most  numerous,  and  less  so  as 
these  decreased  to  a  minimum.  The  question  has  again  been 
raised  recently,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  slight  variability  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  the  spotted  area  of  the  sun,  but  with  opposite 
phase,  that  is,  the  opposite  of  that  suggested  by  Cassini.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  as  emphasized  by  J.  F.  J.  Schmidt,  who 
studied  the  matter  very  carefully  for  a  number  of  years,  that  the 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  light,  and  hence 
of  its  elongation  from  the  sun,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  is  subject  to  errors  of  very  large  amount;  especially  as,  prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  not  terminated  definitely  at  all,  but  extends 
by  an  exceedingly  faint  prolongation,  which  can  often  be  traced 
entirely  across  the  heavens.  While,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
such  variations  may  be  admitted,  any  conclusions  based  upon 
existing  records  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  and  will 
require  for  their  verification  numerous  observations  more  definite 
than  most  of  those  hitherto  recorded,  and  made  in  a,  different 
But  even  should  the  periodicity  be  thus  verified;  it  might 
be  regarded  as  resulting  indirectly  from  changes  in  the  terres- 
trial atmosphere  connected  with  tin;  sun-spot  period,  as  lias  been 
supposed  to  be  tin-  case  wiib  certain  meteorological  pln-nomcna. 

The  consideration  of  the  fluctuating  and  occasional  phenom- 
ena described  in  earlier  paragraphs,  which  appear  to  have  their 
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seat  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, has  led  some  writers,  who  regard  them  as  connected  with 
the  zodiacal  light,  to  locate  this  also  in  the  same  regions.  Some 
have  regarded  it  as  dne  to  a  ring  of  small  bodies  surrounding  the 
earth  like  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  be  an 
appendage  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  streaming  backward  as  the 
earth  moves  on  in  its  orbit.  Others  again,  arguing  from  the 
supposed  line  in  its  spectrum,  and  from  the  pulsations,  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
aurora.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  theories  are  irreconcil- 
able with  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  more  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena,  and  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  related  to 
something  else  than  the  zodiacal  light. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  a  possible  relation  of  the  zodiacal 
light  to  the  solar  corona.  Observations  made  during  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  notably  those  of  Newcomb  and  Langley,  in  1878,  have 
shown  that  the  corona  can  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
degrees  from  the  sun,  and  that  it  probably  extends  much  farther. 
The  corona,  therefore,  though  much  narrower  than  the  zodiacal 
light,  is  probably  coincident  with  or  enveloped  by  the  nearer  por- 
tions of  the  zodiacal  substance  along  its  axis.  The  coronal  spec- 
trum is  a  complex  one,  however,  indicating  not  only  that  it  re- 
flects solar  light — a  fact  confirmed  by  the  polarization — but  also 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  self-luminous,  consisting  of  matter  in  the 
gaseous  condition  capable  of  giving  bright  lines.  Doubtless  the 
meteoritic  zodiacal  material  is  brought  into  a  vaporous  or  gase- 
ous condition  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  giving 
a  spectrum  with  bright  lines,  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  a  share  in 
the  origin  of  the  coronal  light.  There  are  many  peculiarities  of 
the  corona,  however,  not  found  in  the  zodiacal  light,  which,  with 
other  facts,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that,  though  partially  coin- 
cident, or  merged  the  one  into  the  other,  they  are  essentially 
different  phenomena. 

Arthur  W.  Wright. 


CLIMATE   AND   THE   GULF   STREAM. 

The  advent  of  warm  weather  brings  each  year  a  germinating 
period  in  which  is  developed  a  crop  of  theories,  wise  and  other- 
wise, concerning  the  relations  between  the  weather  and  the  Gnlf 
Stream.  Just  which  is  a  cause  and  which  is  an  effect  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  writers.  Those  who 
theorize  about  the  weather  usually  charge  its  vagaries  to  some 
abnormal  condition  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  the  sages  of  the 
latter  commonly  credit  many  of  its  alleged  eccentricities  to  the 
weather.  That  there  may  be  mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  two  is  by  no  means  uncertain ;  indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable.  But  the  assertions  that  the  hot  and  moist  Summers, 
the  unusually  warm  Winters,  and  the  excessive  floods  of  the  past 
few  years  are  impartially  due  to  this  ocean  current — all  of  which 
statements  have  appeared  time  after  time  in  reputable  journals — 
are  propositions  that  have  not  been  established  by  evidence. 

In  order  to  understand  better  what  may  be  the  relation  be- 
tween the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  warm  ocean  currents,  let 
us  first  consider  what  recent  investigations  have  developed  con- 
cerning the  Gulf  Stream.  I  say  "  recent  "  because,  in  the  light 
of  past  literature,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  physical  feature  of 
the  ocean  has  been  more  persistently  misinterpreted  than  this 
one.  It  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unas- 
sailable principles  that  the  bed  and  banks  of  this  current  are 
"  the  cooler  littoral  waters  of  the  western  Atlantic  shore."  This 
statement  is  untrue  so  far  as  the  bed  of  the  current  is  concerned, 
for  throughout  about  five  hundred  miles  of  its  course  its  volume 
reaches  to  the  bottom,  even  at  depths  exceeding  four  hundred 
fathoms.  Indeed,  it  has  swept  the  skeletons  of  certain  organisms 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  held  that  the  whole  force  of  the  current  enters  the 
Gulf  of   Mexico   and    makes   a   complete   circuit   of   it;    hence 
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the  chief  tenets  of  hydrographic  orthodoxy,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  reasons  therefor  has  been  one  of  the  delights  of  the  teacher 
of  physical  geography.  But  this  most  precious  of  theories  has 
been  discredited  by  Bache,  Bartlett,  Hilgard,  and  others,  who 
have  shown  by  careful  surveys  that  little  if  any  of  the  stream 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
force  of  the  current  passes  through  Florida  Straits.  Another  pet 
theory,  the  explanation  of  which  has  been  the  object  of  more 
than  one  treatise,  is  that  of  the  ameliorating  effect  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  climate  of  Europe.  Even  to  this  day,  charts  fre- 
quently display  the  current  in  question  extending  its  arms  and 
branches  like  a  gigantic  octopus,  reaching  into  every  strait, 
estuary,  and  arm  of  the  sea,  or  else  battering  in  a  most  for- 
midable manner  against  impenetrable  coasts.  This  wholesale 
laving  of  the  shores  of  western  Europe  was  asserted  to  cause,  in 
that  part  of  the  continent,  the  mild  temperature  that  stands  in 
such  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  inhospitable,  ice-bound  coast 
of  Labrador.  The  theory  is  certainly  very  interesting,  but  un- 
fortunately there  are  no  facts  to  bear  it  out.  No  part  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  known  to  reach  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  warm, 
moisture-laden  winds  from  the  south-west,  bearing  heat  made 
latent  by  evaporation,  liberate  it  in  the  form  of  sensible  heat, 
when  the  moisture  is  again  condensed.  That  some  of  this  moist- 
ure comes  from  the  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  doubtless  true, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Europe  could  get  on  very  comfortably 
without  it. 

As  a  definite  current,  the  Gulf  Stream  has  not  nearly  the 
extent  with  which  common  opinion  credits  it.  Practically  it 
begins  in  Florida  Straits.  Some  of  the  water  which  goes  to 
make  up  its  flood  emerges  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  through  the 
Channel  of  Yucatan;  much  of  it  flows  to  the  northward  of  the 
West  Indies,  entering  the  straits  through  Santaren  Channel ;  a 
certain  but  inconsiderable  amount  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. All  these  currents  unite  in  Florida  Straits,  and  their  com- 
bined volume  forms  the  Gulf  Stream.  Between  Fowey  Eock, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  Gun  Cay,  a  coral  reef  fifty  miles 
to  the  eastward,  the  current  has  a  maximum  velocity  of  5J-  knots 
an  hour  and  a   minimum   of   about  3J   knots.      South-east  of 
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Hatteras  Shoals,  at  a  point  where  the  2,000-fathom  curve  is 
nearest  the  coast,  the  velocity  rarely  exceeds  1-J  knots  an  hour ; 
and  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  Grand  Banks,  or  even  before  the 
stream  reaches  that  latitude,  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  surface  current. 
Thenceforth  it  becomes  merely  a  drift;  that  is,  it  no  longer  pos- 
sesses energy  of  its  own,  but  is  an  inert  mass  governed  by  the 
winds.  Now  an  ocean  current  is  one  thing,  and  drift  water  is 
quite  another.  The  true  current  is  deep,  extending  in  many 
instances  several  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface ;  the  drift 
is  superficial.  The  current  is  tolerably  constant  as  to  direction 
and  strength,  or,  if  these  vary,  they  vary  systematically  and 
periodically ;  the  drift,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mainly  remarkable 
for  its  absence  of  constancy,  being  moved  hither  and  thither  by 
the  winds.  So  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a  current  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  Florida  Straits,  and  to  end,  so  far  as  actual  knowledge  is 
concerned,  somewhere  near  the  Grand  Banks ;  but  the  drift  from 
the  stream  is  pushed  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  is 
spread  over  the  western  part  of  the  north  Atlantic.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  water  of  the  north-east  Atlantic  is  the  drift 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  what  is  the  proportion  that  is  pushed  by 
the  winds  from  other  localities,  is  not  known.  Moreover,  what- 
ever warming  power  this  drift  may  have  is  due  not  so  much  to 
its  motion  as  to  its  condition  of  rest;  for  not  until  the  drift  has 
spread  superficially  over  a  great  area,  and  has  lost  all  motion 
except  that  caused  by  the  winds  and  concurrent  with  them,  can 
it  impart  its  heat  most  advantageously  to  the  air. 

According  to  popular  belief,  high  winds  are  accustomed  to 
interfere  sadly  not  only  with  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  also  with  its  position.  Lieutenant  Pillsbury 
shows  this  to  be  untrue.  An  adverse  wind  may  retard  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  and  a  favorable  one  may  accelerate  it ; 
but  the  change  in  either  case  is  superficial.  Even  when  an 
adverse  wind  is  strong  enough  to  throw  the  water  into  rips,  the 
effect  is  not  noticeable  below  a  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms. 
A  quartering  wind,  or  one  blowing  directly  across  the  current, 
but  little  effect.  It  may  blow  ;i  mass  of  colder  water  into 
track  of  the  stream,  but  otherwise  the  flow  <>f  the  latter  is 
undisturbed.     It  simply  carries  tin-  accession  of  cold  water  with 
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it,  and  an  equal  amount  of  stream  water  is  pushed  to  one  side. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  much  like  any  other  current  of  water;  it 
flows  simply  because  its  waters  are  not  in  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium. Almost  always  its  flood  consists  of  warm  water ;  but, 
like  a  river,  it  will  carry  anything  that  floats,  and  if  a  mass 
of  colder  water  is  pushed  into  its  channel,  it  will  carry  that  also. 
It  is  not  safe  to  decide  that  the  water  at  a  certain  place  is  not 
stream  water  simply  because  it  is  cold ;  and  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  it  is  in  the  track  of  the  stream  because  it  happens 
to  be  warm,  blue,  and  choppy.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  find- 
ing of  patches  of  stream  water,  or  rather  of  stream  drift,  closely 
packed  against  the  eastern  shores  of  the  middle  and  north  Atlan- 
tic States,  has  resulted  in  the  sounding  of  a  new  alarm,  namely, 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  shifted  to  a  position  nearer  the  shore, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  our  climate  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
change.  That  there  have  been  changes  in  the  axis,  or  line  of 
maximum  flow,  during  the  past  year,  is  true ;  so  there  have  been 
every  year  since  the  current  has  had  an  existence.  The  changes, 
however,  are  slight ;  they  are,  moreover,  systematic  and  periodic. 
There  is  a  daily,  a  monthly,  and  a  yearly  variation  in  certain  of 
the  elements  of  the  stream.  The  first  and  second  are  concurrent 
respectively  with  the  daily  passage  of  the  moon  and  with  its 
change;  the  third,  with  the  declination  of  the  sun.  Not  only 
does  the  position  of  the  axis  oscillate,  but  the  volume, 
velocity,  and  temperature  are  equally  changeable.  These  things 
have  been  matters  of  speculation  for  many  years.  Lieutenant 
Pillsbury  has  shown  them  to  be  facts.  But  to  say  that  any  per- 
manent or  material  change  in  the  Gulf  Stream  has  taken  place 
in  recent  times,  is  an  assertion  that  has  not  the  slightest  corro- 
borative evidence.  In  long  duration  of  time,  it  is  possible  that 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  may  affect  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  axis ;  but  such  an  assumption,  although  probable,  is  a 
question  of  theory  and  not  of  fact. 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  perhaps  conclude 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  somewhat  meager. 
This  is  true.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  descriptive  trea- 
tises concerning  it  were  much  more  readable  than  those  of  to-day. 
But  the  trouble  was  that  speculation  and  fact  were  so  mixed  that 
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no  one  could  tell  the  one  from  the  other  Hence,  when  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  precise  measurements  were  substituted  for  rough 
estimates,  learned  and  unlearned  theories  based  upon  almost 
everything  but  actual  observation  were  very  quietly  and  very 
quickly  dropped.  The  first  deep-sea  sounding  made  with  steel 
wire  demonstrated  that  no  trustworthy  sounding  had  ever  been 
made  with  heavy  manilla  rope.  So,  also,  when  Pillsbury's 
current  meter  first  slipped  down  alongside  the  jack-stay,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  wisest  disposition  of  the  observations  made 
with  the  float  would  be  to  discard  them. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  American  weather.  So  far  as  absolute  knowledge 
about  it  is  concerned,  one  might  almost  paraphrase  the  alleged 
chapter  of  Hakluyt  on  "Snakes  in  Iceland,"  and  assert  that  it 
has  no  influence.  But,  for  want  of  actual  facts,  let  us  look  at 
certain  possibilities  and  probabilities  toward  which  research  is 
now  being  turned.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  track  of  this  current  and  the  cyclones 
of  the  north  Atlantic ;  just,  in  fact,  as  there  is  between  the  track 
of  the  Kuro  Siwo  and  the  typhoons  of  the  China  coast.  To  say, 
however,  that  the  north- Atlantic  cyclones  are  born  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  is  to  make  an  assumption  that  is  very  premature.  The 
coast  cyclone,  like  any  other  area  of  low  barometer,  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance ;  so  does  the  stream.  But  the  records  of 
the  weather  bureau  show  that  during  the  Summer  months,  when 
the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  putting  forth  its  greatest 
strength,  the  cyclones  come  most  frequently;  and,  moreover, 
that  at  this  season  their  paths  lie  most  closely  along  the  track  of 
the  current.  That  the  excess  of  moisture  which  hovers  along  the 
track  of  the  stream  may  be  the  fuel  to  which  the  cyclone  owes 
its  energy,  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  established  with  certainty. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  our  coast  weather  may 
be  decidedy  affected  by  the  flow  of  this  current,  namely,  from 
the  accumulation  of  its  drift  along  the  coast.  Although  it  is 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  current  per  se  is  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  wind,  yet  the  warm  water  it  normally  bears  may 
be  blown  about  at  random  as  drift     Ordinarily  the  prevailing 
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westerly  air  currents  carry  this  drift  to  the  eastward,  but  such  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case.  During  the  Summer  months 
there  are  not  infrequently  adverse  winds  that,  impeding  the  flow 
of  the  stream,  scatter  its  surface  waters  far  and  wide  on  either 
side  of  its  track,  filling  the  narrow  sounds  and  estuaries,  and 
spreading  warm  water  from  Cuba  to  Quoddy  Head.  "When  the 
northern  limit  of  the  north-east  trades  extends  as  high  as  the 
34th  parallel,  such  an  accumulation  of  drift  will  very  probably 
occur.  Indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  happen,  for  stream  water 
bears  its  characteristics  on  the  surface.  During  the  hot  and  ex- 
cessively moist  July  of  1887,  stream  drift  was  almost  heaped 
against  our  eastern  shores.  Now,  the  presence  of  so  much  ab- 
normally warm  water  alongshore  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect, 
though  just  what  the  effect  is  and  how  great  it  is,  is  not  known. 
The  evidence  of  mutual  cause  and  effect  is  more  than  circum- 
stantial, but  data  of  tangible  value  are  wanting.  They  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  establishment  of  stations  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  say  at  the  Bermudas  and  the  West  Indies.  Granting 
the  connection  of  accumulated  stream  drift  with  coast  weather, 
there  is  no  reason  why  forecasts  of  certain  conditions  of  weather 
may  not  in  time  be  made  with  as  much  certainty  as  those  of  the 
storms  which  travel  across  the  continent.  To  venture  an  asser- 
tion that  future  observations  will  prove  the  presence  or  absence 
of  alongshore  stream  drift  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
weather  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States,  is  merely  to 
express  a  personal  opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  field  of  research  is  an  important  one. 

Jacques  W.  Eedway. 
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Much  as  I  admire  Dr.  Abbott,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher 
of  men,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  his  article  on  "  Industrial 
Democrac}', "  in  the  Forum  for  August,  as  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  these  days  of  general  unrest,  of  agitation, 
often  for  agitation's  own  sweet  sake ;  when  the  well-meaning  are 
perplexed  by  challenges  directed  against  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  property ;  when  the  instincts  of  spoli- 
ation and  confiscation,  which  lurk  beneath  the  fairest  surface 
of  conventional  honesty,  are  being  roused  to  wolfish  ferocity  by 
the  appeals  of  demagogues  and  of  even  more  dangerous  enthu- 
siasts; the  public  teacher,  if  he  feels  impelled  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  already  rather  embarrassing  wealth  of  propositions 
for  social  reform,  should  make  his  recommendations  as  direct,  as 
moderate,  and  as  specific  as  possible.  He  should  use  terms  that 
are  not  only  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  his 
views,  but  that  are  as  little  susceptible  as  may  be  of  misconstruc- 
tion by  those  who  may  wish  to  pervert  them.  Nothing  requires 
to  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  impulses  which  threaten  to  over- 
bear the  calm  common  sense,  the  disposition  toward  compromise 
and  mutual  concession,  the  conservatism  in  practice  combined 
with  courage  and  liberality  in  thinking,  which  have  hitherto  so 
strongly  characterized  the  American  in  his  political  and  indus- 
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trial  relations.  When,  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  with  a  vast  foreign  population  not  bred  under  our  laws, 
trained  in  our  schools,  or  accustomed  to  political  debate,  a  writer 
for  the  press  raises  the  cry,  "  Wealth  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,"  his  words  are  certain  to  be  taken  in  their 
worst  sense,  and  to  bring  encouragement  to  many  who  are  strik- 
ing at  property,  society,  and  law. 

My  first  criticism  of  Dr.  Abbott's  declaration  has  reference 
to  the  vagueness  of  the  term,  "the  people,"  as  he  uses  it.  He 
says:  "The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  wealth  of  the  people.  It 
springs  from  the  people.  It  therefore  belongs  of  right  to  the 
people."  To  this  I  answer  that,  in  one  sense,  it  is  already  so 
assigned.  If  all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  produced  by 
the  people,  that  is,  by  those  who  are  residents  or  citizens  of  the 
country,  so  also  does  that  wTealth  belong  to  the  people ;  in  other 
words,  all  who  own  it  are,  with  exceptions  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  noted,  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  Dr. 
Abbott  is  not  satisfied ;  evidently,  then,  he  does  not  use  the  term 
in  this  sense.  Does  he  mean  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  produced  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country?  This  would  manifestly  not  be  true.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have,  in  their'  corporate  capacity,  produced  a 
very  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Another  mean- 
ing given  to  the  phrase  in  question  would  make  Dr.  Abbott 
assert  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have,  man  for  man, 
in  equal  measure,  contributed  to  the  production  of  wealth ;  but 
not  even  the  wildest  socialist  could  assert  such  a  thing.  What 
meaning,  then,  can  we  give  to  the  phrase,  "the  people,"  in  inter- 
preting Dr.  Abbott's  statement?  The  only  remaining  sense 
which  this  statement  will  bear  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have,  individually,  but  in  unequal  measure,  produced  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Yery  good ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do,  individually,  but  in  unequal 
measure,  own  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Varied  productive  capa- 
bility and  effort ;  varied  wealth.  Why  is  not  Dr.  Abbott  satis- 
fied? Because,  he  would  say,  the  differences  in  wealth,  as  dis- 
tributed, are  greater  than  the  differences  in  productive  capability 
and  effort  warrant.     Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  say  this, 
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just  this,  directh'  and  simply,  instead  of  raising  a  cry  of  wildly 
communistic  sound,  which  on  examination  is  found  in  its  most 
obvious  senses  to  mean  that  which  is  false,  and  which,  in  the  only 
construction  that  is  consistent  with  the  truth,  requires  an  en- 
tirely new  substantive  statement  to  give  it  any  significance  at  all? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Dr.  Abbott  offers  no  positive  proof  that 
the  shares  received  by  individuals,  in  the  present  industrial  order, 
are  disproportioned  to  their  industrial  deserts.  He  adopts  Lave- 
leye's  maxim:  "  To  each  worker  his  produce,  his  entire  produce, 
nothing  but  his  produce;  "  yet  lie  say:  :  "  No  man  ever,  by  him- 
self, created  or  ever  can  create  wealth."  How,  then,  when  many, 
pei  haps  an  indefinite  number,  unite  in  production,  is  each  man's 

luce — his  own  produce,  his  entire  produce,  with  nothing  but 
his  produce — to  be  separated  and  determined?  How  can  his 
share  be  fixed  at  all,  except  by  that  mutual  estimation  and  valu- 
ation which  we  call  exchange,  and  which,  in  the  existing  indus- 
trial system,  we  use  for  ihat  purpose?  With  reference  to  this 
"  method  of  balancing  vclues,"  Dr.  Abbott  admits  that  "  possibly 
there  may  be  no  better  one  discoverable ;  possibly  no  amend- 
ment of  it  may  be  discoverable."  The  fact,  then,  is  simply  this; 
certain  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  individuals  strike  Dr. 
Abbott  as  in  excess  of  the  remuneration  proper  to  the  services 
performed  by  them  in  production.  But  might  not  this  be  due 
to  a  failure  on  Dr.  Abbott's  part  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  those  services?  A  high  authority  in  econo- 
mics has  said  that  Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  invention  is  to-day 
doing  the  work  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  in  a  striking  paper,  "  The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer," 
lias  shown  that  the  gigantic  fortune  of  the  elder  Vandcrbilt  was 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  gain  resulting  to  the  country  from 
the  development  of  its  railway  system  through  his  organizing 
ami  energizing  genius. 

But  I  am  Dot  disposed  t«»  take  issue  with  Dr.  Abbott  as  to 
the  exi-  of  mucli  that  la  inequitable  in  the  distribution  of 

itli.    That  in  this  present  evil  world,  with  so  much  of  hardship 

and  wrong  everywhere,  there  should  not  be  hardship  and  wrong 

ould   be  :i  monstrous  proposition.      The  law,  "'I1*)  him 

that  hath  shall  be  given,"  antedates  tin-  Btoue  tables  of  Sinai.     It 
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is  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  How  far  a  theologian  shall 
quarrel  with  it,  is  not  for  a  layman  to  say ;  but  this,  at  slxij  rate, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  forces  which  produce  gross  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  Moreover,  violence  and  fraud  oper- 
ate and  will  operate  in  all  departments  of  human  life,  in  wealth  as 
well  as  in  others.  As  to  the  situation  in  our  own  land,  Dr.  Abbott 
adopts  the  opinion  of  "  a  friend,  an  authority  on  economics,"  that 
"  one  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  America  [the  United  States, 
doubtless]  own  as  much  as  the  remaining  ninety -nine  per  cent." 
Without  disputing  that  estimate,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  this 
way  of  putting  the  thing  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  most 
just  impression.  To  say  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  families 
own  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  will  inevitably,  to  most  minds, 
mean  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  families  receive  but  one 
half  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced.  Such  a  conception  is  false. 
The  statement  quoted  relates  only  to  accumulated  wealth,  not  to 
current  production.  I  believe  that  an  investigation  into  the  ap- 
plication of  the  annual  income  of  the  country  would  show  that  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent.,  or,  at  the  highest,  twelve  per  cent.,  of  that 
revenue  goes  to  the  favored  class  referred  to.  Now,  to  say  that 
ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  the  families  receive  only  eighty-eight  or 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  produces  a  much  less 
startling  effect  of  unfairness  than  to  say  that  one  per  cent,  of  the 
families  own  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  so  small  a  part  of  the  population  enjoys  so  much  as 
one  tenth  or  one  eighth  of  the  national  income,  fairly  raises  the 
issue  of  equity  which  Dr.  Abbott  discusses.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  income  of  the  propertied  classes  corresponds  tolera- 
bly well  to  real  economic  services  rendered  through  the  use  ot 
their  wealth  in  production,  or  whether  it  is,  in  some  large  degree, 
obtained  by  such  force  or  fraud  or  undue  advantage  as  legislation 
might  check  or  remove. 

Dr.  Abbott  undertakes  to  point  out  several  ways  in  which  the 
share  of  the  propertied  classes  in  the  national  revenue  is  unjustly 
enhanced.  A  critical  detailed  examination  of  all  he  alleges 
could  not  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  Forum  article. 
Let  us  take  the  two  points  which  are  far  the  most  important.  In 
the  first  place,  he  indicates  the  railways  as  the  means  by  which  a 
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large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  made  to  pass, 
without  economic  desert,  into  the  hands  of  the  favored  one  per 
cent.  Estimating  the  aggregate  value  of  our  railways  at  $8,000,- 
000,000,  he  declares  that  this  has  been  acquired  by  railroad 
kings  in  taking  as  their  own  the  public  highways.  Now,  there 
doubtless  have  been  cases  where  franchises  known  at  the  time  to 
be  valuable  have  been  injudiciously,  or  even  corruptly,  parted 
with  by  the  state,  for  private  gain.  Jacob  Sharp's  Broadway 
horse  railway  was  clearly  enough  such  a  case.  Perhaps  the  ele- 
vated roads  of  New  York  City  afford  another  instance.  Possibly 
the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  might  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  But,  in  regard  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  ordinary  steam  railways  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
disputable fact  is  that,  at  the  time  they  were  chartered,  the  fran- 
chises were  not  highly  valuable,  if,  indeed,  they  had  any  market 
value  at  all.  In  regard  to  many  of  them,  the  original  investors 
were  moved  quite  as  much  by  public  spirit  as  by  considerations 
of  private  interest.  Take  the  old  Western  Railway,  for  example, 
now  the  larger  part  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  To  secure  the 
capital  for  this  road,  public  meetings  were  held,  at  one  of  which, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  Edward  Everett  presided.  The  citizens  of 
Boston  and  of  the  towns  along  the  projected  route  were  urgently 
appealed  to,  as  for  the  general  good.  Every  fresh  subscription 
was  greeted  with  applause.  On  the  completion  of  the  road,  a 
great  banquet  was  given  at  Albany,  at  which  Governor  Seward 
presided  and  toasted  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  as  public 
benefactors.  Substantially  that  which  has  been  said  of  this  case 
could  be  said  of  hundreds  of  other  roads,  little  or  big,  which  were 
built  under  individual  charters.  But  Dr.  Abbott's  assumption 
that  valuable  franchises  have  been  improperly  given  away  for 
private  emolument,  is  made  even  more  conspicuously  inexact  by 
the  fact  that  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States  have, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  existed  "general  railway  laws," 
under  which  anybody  of  persons,  by  Lrivin<_r  public  notice  of  their 
intention,  by  filing  the  maps  of  the  location  in  an  office  of 
record,  and  perhaps  bj  laying  down  some  small  part  of  the 
ultimate  cost,  could  build  a  road  anywhere,  without  going  to  a 
'ire  at  all. 
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Nor  is  it  true  that,  the  railways  having  been  thus  built  by- 
general  consent,  and  having  been  made  private  property  by  law, 
the  owners  and  managers  have  used  the  advantage  given  them 
to  bleed  the  public.  The  history  of  railway  rates  in  this  country 
presents  a  wonderful  record  of  charges  reduced,  and  further  re- 
duced, and  still  again  reduced,  until,  to-day,  goods  and  passen- 
gers are  carried  at  rates  often  less  than  the  proper  cost  of  the 
service;  so  low,  indeed,  as  to  be,  in  the  broadest  view,  injurious  to 
the  public  interest.  In  an  address  to  the  workingmen  of  Prov- 
idence, in  1886,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  stated  that  in  1865  the 
Yanderbilt  roads  charged  $3.45  for  carrying  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  Chicago  to  Boston.  In  1885  the  charge  had  been  reduced 
to  68  cents.  The  profit  to  the  railway  by  the  transaction  was 
14  cents,  or  less  than  the  value  of  the  empty  barrel.  A  very 
large  part  of  our  railway  mileage  to-day  pays  no  dividends  on 
stock ;  much  of  it  does  not  even  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  issued 
for  its  construction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  value  of 
the  stock  and  bonds  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country  equals  the 
amount  which  would  be  needed  to  build  and  equip  the  system 
anew.  True,  some  vast  fortunes  have  been  improperly  made 
in  railway  operations ;  but  this  has  been  at  the  expense,  not  of  the 
general  public,  but  of  the  stockholders  or  bondholders,  through 
breaches  of  trust,  in  a  great  variety  of  rascally  forms,  on  the  part 
of  directors  and  managers.  These  abuses  the  law  has  not  yet 
effectually  reached.  The  generation  in  which  a  new  social  evil 
arises  seldom  learns  to  deal  fully  with  it;  and  the  administration 
of  trusts,  on  the  enormous  scale  of  modern  commercial  enter- 
prise, presents  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  the  coming  age. 
Another  large  part  of  the  wealth  acquired  through  railways  has 
been  made  simply  by  speculation  in  them,  either  by  directors 
and  managers  who  have  had  secret  information  and  other  unfair 
advantages,  or  by  outsiders.  This  wealth  is  not  obtained  neces- 
sarily at  any  cost  to  the  stockholders  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  community. 

The  second  of  the  ways  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Abbott, 
wealth  has  been  diverted  from  its  rightful  courses,  has  been 
the  private  ownership  of  land.  To  my  utter  amazement  I  here 
read  words  which  ally  Dr.  Abbott  with  the  Henry  George  party : 
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"  The  wealth  which  is  not  the  product  of  individual  labor  shall  not  be- 
come individual  property  ;  that  which  is  by  its  nature  common  wealth 
shall  remain  wealth  common  to  all  the  people." 

This  is  sheer,  rank  Georgism;  nothing  else,  nothing  less.  It 
means,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  the  nationalization  of  the  land. 
It  means  that  no  man  shall  ever  own  a  house  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  since  the  value  of  these  would  be  liable,  at  any 
time,  to  be  enhanced  by  the  growth  of  the  community  in  wealth 
and  population.  If  Dr.  Abbott  really  means  this,  he  may  be 
sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  single-tax  advocates,  who 
will  properly  felicitate  themselves  upon  the  accession  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ally.  If  he  does  not  mean  so  much  as  this,  he 
ought  to  retract  the  words  I  have  quoted.  No  man's  position  on 
this  issue  should  be  doubtful.  The  contest  over  the  private 
ownership  of  land  is  now  fairly  joined;  public  discussion  of  it, 
bold,  full,  free,  frank,  is  desirable.  Conceding  compensation  to 
present  owners,  which  Mr.  Greorge  himself  does  not  do,  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  is  one  which  an  honest 
man  can  make  and  which  an  honest  man  can  entertain.  Those 
who  oppose  it  admit,  to  start  with,  that  the  effect  of  private  own- 
ership is  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  a  class  a  certain  body  of 
wealth  which  they  have  not  themselves  created.  We  justify  this 
on  the  ground  of  a  large,  positive,  public  benefit.  In  holding 
this  view,  we  have  a  great  controversial  advantage ;  first,  in  the 
fact  that  common  ownership  was  once  general,  but  was  aban- 
doned as  unsuited  to  advancing  civilization;  secondly,  in  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  a  great  majority  of  statesmen,  publicists, 
economists,  and  men  of  affairs,  in  all  civilized  countries. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  expediency  or  the  inexpediency  of 
land-nationalization,  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  justified  in  using  the  terms 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  process  by  which  the  land  of  the  United 
States  became  private  property.  Speaking  of  the  natural  forces 
of  the  country,  including  agricultural  land,  forests,  water  powers, 
and  mines,  he  says  that  we  have  acted  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
"  they  belong  of  right  to  the  strongest  (or  to  the  most  grasping  and 
unscrupulous)  in  a  struggle,  not  for  existence,  but  for  wealth, 
luxury,  and  power."  Such  language  is  wide  of  the  truth.  With 
wonderfully  few  exceptions,  those  who  own  the  land  among  us 
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have  come  into  possession  of  it  not  only  peacefully  and  law- 
fully, but  with  the  invitation  and  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment, upon  the  well-settled  and  unanimously-approved  policy  of 
the  people.  Challenge  this  statement  who  can !  Take  the  whole 
region  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  was  once,  substantially  all 
of  it,  the  property  of  the  government.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  people,  all  parties  and  all  sections  concurring,  adopted  the 
principle  that  this  vast  domain  should,  as  early  as  practicable, 
become  individual  property.  Finding  that  the  original  terms  of 
sale  did  not  allow  a  sufficiently  rapid  alienation  of  the  soil,  they 
reduced  those  terms.  Finally,  by  general  consent,  the  policy 
was  adopted  of  giving  away  land,  in  moderate  amounts,  to  actual 
settlers ;  in  order  that  each  farm  might  have  an  owner,  and  that 
the  United  States  might  have  a  numerous  body  of  citizens 
bound  to  the  soil  by  ties  of  affection  and  interest. 

I  have  referred  to  the  two  main  causes  to  which  Dr.  Abbott 
attributes  the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  These 
two,  in  their  aggregate  effect,  so  greatly  exceed  all  the  others  he 
mentions  that,  in  this  brief  review,  we  may  stop  here.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  vast  and  perhaps  dangerously-large  fortunes,  in 
a  rich  and  rapidly-growing  nation,  is  an  evil  to  which  attention 
has  often  been  called ;  but  no  one  has  yet  found  a  remedy  which 
would  not  be  far  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  But  Dr.  Abbott's 
article  in  the  Forum  does  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of  wealth 
alone.     He  says : 

"  Industrial  democracy  involves  the  further  principle  that,  as  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  comes  from  the  people  and  belongs  to  the  people,  so  it  should 
be  administered  by  the  people." 

Here,  again,  the  trouble,  or,  rather,  one  trouble,  is  with  the  use 
of  the  word  "  people."  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  to- 
day administered  by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  that  is, 
those  who  administer  it  are  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States — members  of  its  people.  Evidently,  however,  Dr.  Abbott 
does  not  mean  this.  Does  he,  then,  mean  that  this  wealth  should 
be  administered  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity?  No; 
for  he  says:  "Industrial  democracy  is  not  nationalism  or  state 
socialism."    There  remain,  then,  but  two  possible  senses  in  which 
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this  statement  can  be  taken;  one,  that  the  people  shall,  in- 
dividually and  in  equal  degree,  control  and  administer  wealth ; 
the  other,  that  this  control  and  administration  shall  be  by  indi- 
viduals, but  in  unequal  degrees.  The  latter  he  explains  to  be 
his  purpose.  Industrial  control  is  to  be  exercised  by  each  man 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  individual  "contribution." 
Contribution  of  what — contribution  through  the  use  of  wealth 
owned  by  him,  or  contribution  through  his  personal  participa- 
tion in  some  particular  industry?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this 
question,  we  reach  the  most  serious  defect  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
favorite  doctrine:  "  Wealth  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people."  We  find  that  the  word  "wealth,"  as  understood  in 
the  third  of  these  clauses,  really  means  industry.  Now,  what  is 
the  relation  of  wealth  to  industry?  I  answer:  wealth  is  first  the 
effect,  the  entire  effect,  of  industry ;  and,  in  the  next  stage,  it  be- 
comes a  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  causes,  of  production.  So 
that  Dr.  Abbott's  doctrine  will  have  to  be  modified  to  read: 
k  Wealth  of  the  people,  for  the  people;  industry  by  the  people." 
This  is  not  half  so  fine  or  so  imposing  or  so  plausible  as  the 
other.     Nor  is  the  difference  one  of  form  merely.     Industry,  or 

luction,  is  not  according  to  the  amount  of  wealth  employed. 
One  branch  of  industry  employs  twice,  thrice,  or  five  times  as 
much  wealth  (capital)  for  a  given  product  as  another.  Shall 
a  laborer  in  the  latter  exercise  only  one  half,  one  third,  or  one 
fifth  as  much  control  of  industry  as  in  the  former?  If  so,  where 
is  your  industrial  democracy?     If  not,  where  is  your  syllogism? 

If  we  inquire  why  Dr.  Abbott  believes  industrial  democracy 
to  be  imminent,  we  find  that  he  does  because  he  deems  it  "  the 
necessary  corollary  "  of  political  democracy,  which  he  regards 
as  an  assured  fact.  Because  we  have  the  one,  we  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  other.  Such  reasoning  from  analogy  has 
done  enough  mischief  in  the  world  already  to  make  any  fairly 
ative  man  suspicious  of  it.  "We  cannot,"  continues  Dr. 
Abbott.  "  permanently  have  a  state  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  an  industrial  system  based  on  oligarchic  principles." 
Why  not?  "We  shall  become,  sooner  or  later,  consistently 
democratic  or  consistently  oligarchic."  Why  so?  These  arc 
mer<  ions  of  one  man's  notion,   having  no  basis  what* 
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in  historical  generalization.  Another  man  has  just  as  good  a 
right  to  say  that  political  democracy  will  be  stronger  and  will  be 
safer  because  the  control  of  industry  rests  with  the  best  brain-and- 
will  power  of  the  community.  The  latter  proposition  is  quite  as 
reasonable,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  the  former,  and  carries  the  advan- 
tage of  having  behind  it  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  the  almost 
unanimous  sense  of  the  English  and  American  people.  Why 
do  we  desire  democracy  in  government?  Because  government 
makes  and  administers  laws  which  deal  with  every  right  and 
every  interest  of  the  citizen,  touching  not  only  his  means  of 
livelihood,  but  his  home,  his  personal  liberty,  his  daily  happi- 
ness, his  very  life ;  and  because  only  through  the  participation 
of  all  men  in  government  do  we  reach  the  best  assurance  we  can 
have — an  assurance  by  no  means  perfect — that  wrong  shall  not 
be  done  to  any  person,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  any  considerable  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  place,  industry  is  only  one  of  the 
interests  of  the  citizen,  and,  in  the  second  place,  reasonably  effec- 
tive means  of  securing  and  promoting  that  interest  are  open  to 
the  laborer,  without  giving  him  any  actual  control  over  business 
enterprise.  Experience  has  shown,  beyond  cavil,  that  a  body  of 
workmen,  alert,  active,  and  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  can 
secure  hours  of  labor  reasonably  short,  conditions  of  labor  rea- 
sonably healthful,  and  wages  just  as  high  as  the  least  efficient 
employers  can  profitably  pay. 

But  Dr.  Abbott  has  another  analogy  to  adduce,  in  favor  of 
his  project  for  vesting  the  control  of  business  in  "the  people," 
which  it  is  difficult  to  take  seriously.  This  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  marvelous  success  of  religious  democracy. 

"  If  man  can  settle  for  himself  the  problems  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
he  can  settle  those  of  the  kingdom  of  men.  If  he  can  solve  the  problems  of 
eternity,  he  can  solve  those  of  time." 

"Will  Dr.  Abbott  please  tell  us  when  man  settled  the  problems 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  where  one  can  find  a  memorandum 
of  man's  solution  of  the  problems  of  eternity?  The  Congrega- 
tional body,  to  which  Plymouth  Church  belongs,  is  rent  in  twain, 
and  its  chief  seminary  of  theology  is  before  the  courts  of  law 
upon  a  very  elementary  issue  relating  to  eternity.     The  Presby- 
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terian  body  is  to-day  struggling  with  a  revision  of  its  creed.  So 
far  as  these  and  a  hundred  other  Protestant  bodies  hold  anything 
in  common,  they  all  agree  to  put  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  wrong;  while,  were  the  differences  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  to  be  overlooked,  we  should  have  the  Christian 
body,  as  a  whole,  disputing  with  Jews,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans, 
and  Zoroastrians,  not  merely  as  to  the  conditions,  but  as  to  the 
very  essence,  of  a  future  life.  These  things  do  not  suggest  settle- 
ment and  solution. 

There  is  one  conceivable  reason  for  industrial  democracy 
which  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  allege,  namely,  that  the  mass  of  the 

pie  earnestly  desire  it.  But  nothing  has  been  more  marked 
than  the  indifference,  if  not  the  actual  hostility,  of  the  laboring 
population  of  England  and  America,  generally,  to  the  schemes  of 
co-operation  and  of  profit-sharing  which  have  been  urged  upon 
them  with  so  much  of  benevolent  intention  ever  since  1848.  In 
England,  large  numbers  of  working  men  care  enough  about  the 
saving  which  may  be  effected  in^the  expenditure  of  their  incomes 
through  co-operative  stores  or  shops,  to  take  the  moderate 
amount  of  trouble  necessary  to  keep  up  this  service  through 

ls  of  years;  but  as  to  earning  their  incomes  in  co-operative 
shops  or  factories,  they  will,  again  speaking  generally,  have  none 
of  it.  They  prefer  to  throw  the  responsibilities,  labors,  and  risks 
of  organizing  production  upon  the  employing  class ;  and  then, 
by  means  of  trade  unions,  strikes,  public  sentiment,  and  indi- 
vidual activity,  to  force  up  their  wages  as  high  as  they  will  go, 
or  at  least  as  high  as  they  can  be  kept. 

I  have  spoken  of  reasons  which  Dr.  Abbott  alleges,  and  of 
one  which  he  does  not  allege,  in  favor  of  the  control  of  industry 
by  the  body  of  the  people.  I  will  now,  with  permission,  speak 
of  a  reason  why  it  may  not  be  altogether  desirable  that  this  con- 
trol should  be  so  vested.  The  prime  interest  of  the  community  is 
that  industry  shall  be  ably,  energetically,  and  prudently  con- 
ducted. In  particular,  nothing  can  cost  the  working  classe 
much  as  the  incompetent  innnngement  of  business.  To  avoid  this, 

th.-  best  brain  power  and  the  best  will  power  are  none  too  g I. 

T  ni  leaders  of  industry  in  any  community  are  few.     They 

the  men  who  carry  large  responsibilities  easily,  whose  faculties 
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are  not  paralyzed  or  flustered  by  possibilities  of  loss,  who  have 
a  calm  vision,  a  broad  outlook,  firm  nerves,  and  great  natural 
powers  of  command.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  can  be 
useful  in  subordinate  positions,  where  decisions  are  made  for 
them,  where  their  remuneration  is  fixed  in  advance  and  is  as- 
sured to  them  by  others,  where  their  work  is  carefully  defined 
and  is  to  be  done  within  traditional  limits,  would  be  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless,  in  places  of  authority.  Most  of  these  even 
dislike  responsibility  in  matters  of  importance.  They  would 
thank  no  one  for  thrusting  greatness  of  this  sort  upon  them. 

But  Dr.  Abbott  will  say  that  he  does  not  intend  to  dispense 
with  leaders  in  production,  but  only  to  have  the  people  choose 
those  leaders.  "  If  they  can  select  their  own  captains  for  a  few 
years  of  military  service,  they  can  choose  their  own  captains  of  in- 
dustry." It  is  true  that,  under  a  popular  government,  the  people, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  have  to  do,  more  or  less  directly,  with 
choosing  their  military  leaders.  This,  however,  is  not  because 
such  a  choice  is  likely  to  be  especially  fortunate,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  for  it  is  not ;  but  because,  under  that  general  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  thing  must  be  done  in  this  way,  and  can 
be  done  in  no  other.  In  the  case  of  industry,  however,  we  have 
a  natural  selection  of  leaders,  which  yields  results  far  higher; 
results  as  high,  indeed,  as  poor  human  nature  can  hope  to  attain. 
Of  several  traders,  several  manufacturers,  several  employers  of 
labor,  one,  at  first  little  by  little  and  then  more  rapidly,  begins 
to  enlarge  his  operations,  because  he  has  succeeded  on  the  smaller 
scale;  customers  more  and  more  resort  to  him,  because  his  work 
is  always  well  and  promptly  done;  credit  comes  increasingly 
under  his  command,  because  he  is  known  to  be  frugal,  prudent, 
and  punctilious  in  payments ;  and  so,  in  time,  having  been  found 
faithful  in  a  few  things,  he  is  made  ruler  over  many  things. 

Time  will  not  serve  to  discuss  other  issues,  more  or  less 
important,  which  are  raised  in  Dr.  Abbott's  article.  Some  of  them 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  a  general  scheme  of  social  reform, 
but  would  be  better  considered  by  themselves.  The  questions 
whether  cities  shall  supply  gas  as  they  now  supply  water  to 
their  residents ;  whether  the  street  railways  shall  be  placed  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  municipality  as  the  streets  themselves ; 
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whether  the  general  government  shall  regulate — if,  indeed,  it 
shall  not  own  and  operate — the  main  railway  lines  of  the  country; 
the  burning  question  of  the  coal  mine  and  the  natural-oil  well — 
all  these  can  be  considered  and  discussed  just  as  favorably,  and 
in  fact  much  more  intelligently  and  calmly,  without  raising  the 
cry,  t%  Wealth  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people." 

Like  Dr.  Abbott,  I  entertain  highly  optimistic  views  regard- 
ing the  future  of  society;  but  I  look  forward  rather  to  an  indus- 
trial republic  than  to  an  industrial  democracy.  The  history  of 
the  past  seventy-five  years  has  shown  truly  wonderful  results  in 
the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  several  classes  of 
the  community,  and  in  the  elevation  of  those  who  were  formerly 
depressed  or  downtrodden;  yet  without  departing  from  funda- 
mental and  well-approved  principles  of  government,  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  property,  or  seriously  impairing  the  virtue  of 
private  enterprise  and  individual  initiative.  I  believe  that  fur- 
ther progress  will  be  made  more  safely,  and  even  more  rapidly, 
by  continuing  in  the  same  course,  than  by  introducing  new  ideas 
of  social  organization,  by  tampering  with  the  institution  of  private 
property,  whether  in  land  or  in  goods,  or  by  materially  enlarging 
the  traditional  functions  of  the  state. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
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That  we  are  living  in  a  democratic  age,  is  the  commonest  of 
commonplaces.  That  democracy  is  an  extremely  vague  term, 
covering  many  varieties  of  government,  is  a  fact  not  recognized 
by  most  who  talk  glibly  concerning  it.  Democracy  means  one 
thing  in  America,  another  in  England.  Its  ethos  in  France  is 
very  different  from  its  ethos  in  Germany.  National  temperament, 
national  history,  go  a  long  way  in  determining  its  character  and 
in  shaping  its  form.  But  everywhere,  throughout  the  world,  it 
has  one  common  characteristic.  Everywhere  it  means  that  pub- 
lic opinion  exercises  a  great,  nay,  a  preponderating  influence  on 
legislation  and  policy-  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
advent  of  the  masses  to  power ;  of  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  some  share,  however  infinitesimal  and  indirect,  in 
the  government  of  his  country.  Public  opinion  is  simply  the 
accord  of  individual  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  general  interest ; 
and  its  special  force,  in  our  days,  lies  in  this — that  common 
thought  may  now  be  so  easily  translated  into  common  action. 
Of  course  the  influence  of  popular  sentiment,  popular  aspirations, 
popular  ideals  is  no  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  currents  of  thought  and 
opinion  are  the  chief  factors  in  history.  They  are  factors,  I  may 
add,  which  have  been  most  inadequately  appreciated  by  most 
historians.  Nay,  how  many  even  of  those  who  specially  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  philosopher,  lose  themselves  in  vague  gener- 
alities about  necessitated  transformation  and  movement,  and  the 
inexorable  march  of  events;  not  in  the  least  appreciating  the 
real  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  of  which  the  transformation 
and  movement  and  events  are  the  outcome.  Ideas  are  the 
strongest  things  in  the  world,  for  they  are  the  only  real  things. 
They  penetrate  men's  intellects  with  supreme  subtlety,  and  sway 
their  lives  with  irresistible  force.  Do  you  say  they  are  mere 
abstractions?     Well,  pray,  is  not  the  nation  what  you  call  an 
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abstraction?  It  exists  nowhere,  save  in  idea.  But  what  stronger 
force  has  the  world  known  than  national  sentiment?  Emer- 
son, in  what  I  must  account  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  wrote, 
his  "Essay  on  Politics,"  has  well  observed: 

"Persons  are  organs  of  moral  or  supernatural  force.  Under  the 
dominion  of  an  idea  which  possesses  the  minds  of  multitudes,  as  civil 
freedom,  or  the  religious  sentiment,  the  powers  of  persons  are  no  longer 
subjects  of  calculation.  A  nation  of  men  unanimously  bent  on  freedom  or 
conquest,  can  easily  confound  the  arithmetic  of  statists,  and  achieve 
extravagant  actions  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  means,  as  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  the  Swiss,  the  Americans,  and  the  French  have  done." 

Public  opinion,  then,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  a 
great  power.  But  in  these  days,  owing  chiefly  to  the  almost 
universal  establishment  of  representative  government,  to  the 
vast  development  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  to  the  marvelously- 
increased  facilities  for  intercommunication,  it  has  acquired  an 
authority  quite  unexampled  in  any  former  period  of  history. 
What  it  sanctions,  what  it  condemns,  what  it  will  bear,  what  it 
rejects,  are  questions  which  statesmen,  in  all  countries,  have  con- 
stantly to  ask  themselves.  To  it  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all 
public  issues.  It  is  a  sort  of  oracle,  a  present  deity.  By  it 
kings  reign,  where  they  still  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,  or 
what  does  duty  for  justice.  Nay,  not  only  in  strictly  public 
matters,  but  in  things  which  properly  appertain  to  the  ordering 
of  private  life,  its  sovereignty  is  felt.  What  are  social  manners, 
customs,  fashions,  but  an  expression  of  public  opinion;  its  lex 
non  scripta,  not  to  be  disobeyed  under  penalty  of  ostracism? 
Says  Mr.  Carlyle : 

"Wonderful  force  of  public  opinion!  "We  must  walk  and  act  in  all 
points  as  it  prescribes — follow  the  traffic  it  bids  us,  realize  the  sum  of 
money,  the  degree  of  influence  it  expects  of  us— or  we  shall  be  but  lightly 
esteemed.  Certain  mouthfuls  of  articulate  wind  will  be  blown  at  us,  and 
this  what  mortal  could  confront?  " 

Now  what  are  we,  as  wise  men,  to  say  to  this  vast,  predom- 
inant, world-wide  fact?  Are  we  to  account  of  it  as  a  good  or  as 
;ni  evil?     Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  practically,  what  is  the  true 

ce  and  function  of  public  opinion?  And  what  arc  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  us  in  respect  of  it?  Such  is  the  theme  with 
which  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  present  lay  sermon  of  mine. 
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And  first,  let  us  note  that  the  most  thoughtful  of  our  pub- 
licists are  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  the  apotheosis  of  public 
opinion  as  an  unmixed  good.  "We  have  just  been  reading  cer- 
tain somewhat  disdainful  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  regarding  it. 
Let  us  turn  to  a  thinker  of  a  very  different  school,  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Thus  does  he  express  himself,  in  his  most  sug- 
gestive essay,  "  On  Liberty  "  : 

"The  modern  regime  of  public  opinion  is,  in  an  unorganized  form, 
what  the  Chinese  educational  and  political  systems  are  in  an  organized  ; 
and  unless  individuality  shall  be  able  to  assert  itself  successful [y  against 
this  yoke,  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  antecedents  and  its  professed 
Christianity,  will  tend  to  become  another  China." 

Public  opinion  Mr.  Mill  thought  hostile  to  individuality,  in 
which  he  rightly  discerned  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  well- 
being.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  too  much  justification  exists 
for  this  view.  As  we  look  through  the  annals  of  the  world,  do 
we  not  find  that  in  every  age  it  has  been  the  penalty  of  greatness 
— which  is  most  individual — not  to  be  understood?  Superiority 
is  a  heavy  burden.  Every  high  mission  means  the  cross.  The 
bread  of  genius  is  always  watered  with  tears.  The  false  prophet 
receives  the  rewards  of  divination.  The  true  is  killed  and  per- 
secuted by  those  to  whom  he  is  sent,  although  their  sons  build 
his  sepulchre.  For  it  is  his  office  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
And  this  witness — as  the  word  gives  evidence — is  martyrdom. 
The  democratic  movement  is  unquestionably  hostile  to  superi- 
ority. It  cannot  but  be  so ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  mediocrity 
to  appreciate  high  gifts,  and  mediocrity  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
the  lot  of  the  masses.  "  OomMen  de  sots  faut-il  pour  /aire  un 
public?"  asked  Chamfort,  with  his  usual  biting  sarcasm.  The 
question  is  doubtless  too  strongly  put,  but  there  is  in  it  an 
element  of  truth.  A  short  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  hearing 
something  said  about  the  infallibility  of  public  opinion,  ob- 
served, "  Quite  so,  it  is  infallible — infallibly  wrong."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  generated,  we  may  well  wonder  that  it  is  in  any  case  right. 

Look  at  a  public  meeting.  For  what  purpose  does  am^ 
one  attend  it  save  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  own  views? 
Did   any   man   ever    hear   a   crowd   confess    its   ignorance,    or 
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interrupt  an  orator  to  say,  "We  don't  know;  we  don't  under- 
stand"? One  can  comprehend,  and  sympathize  with,  the  re- 
fusal of  an  intelligent  person  to  reverence  a  power  thus  gener- 
ated. It  is  no  humiliation  if  a  man  bow  down  before  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  higher  than  he,  be  it  Zeus  or  Allah,  be  it 
"Jehovah's  awful  throne  "  or  the  Word  made  flesh  and  dwelling 
among  us.  But  to  prostrate  himself  in  adoration  before  the 
will,  or  rather  willfulness,  of  the  multitude ;  before  the  dominant 
opinion  of  a  number  of  men  of  like  passions  with  himself,  most 
of  them  more  under  the  sway  of  those  passions,  more  ignorant, 
more  esurient,  less  self-restrained !  No.  He  may,  not  unreason- 
ably, say  with  Quinet: 

"  Que  ferai-je  de  ce  dieu-la  ?  O,  le  curieux  fetiche !  je  Vai  vu  de  trop 
pres.     Ramenez-moi  aux  ibis  et  aux  serpents-d-collier  du  Nil." 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  truth.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  masses  of  men  are  more  largely 
swayed  by  passion  than  by  principle,  by  instinct  than  by  intelli- 
gence, by  concupiscence  than  by  conscience.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  usually  fall  an  easy  prey  to  charlatans  who  adu- 
late them  in  order  to  trade  upon  them ;  who  tell  them  that  they 
are  light  and  leading,  that  they  are  reason  and  revelation ;  and 
who,  having  first  manufactured  the  oracle,  find  their  own  account 
in  ministering  as  its  priests.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the1 
question.     Talleyrand  sagaciously  observed : 

"  II  y  a  quelqiCun  qui  a  plus  d' esprit  que  Voltaire;  plus  ff  esprit  que 
Bonaparte  ;  plus  d"1  esprit  que  chacun  des  directeurs,  que  chacun  des  mi- 
nistres,  presents,  x>asses,  et  a  venir.     Cest  tout  le  monde" 

This  is,  I  suppose,  a  form  of  the  argument  e  consensu  gentium, 

which  is  by  no  means  the  absurdity  that  nowadays  it  is  usually 

considered  to  be,  however  absurdly  it  is  sometimes  applied.     It 

is  an  instinct  of  our  nature — an  organic  instinct  and  therefore 

not  false — which  leads  us,  in  judging  of  truth  and  falsehood,  to 

attach  weight  to  common  consent,  or  general  authority.     Nay,  it 

is  accounted,  justly,  by  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  a  token 

of  insanity,  if  a  man   opposes  his  individual  judgment  to  the 

judgment  of  mankind.     "I  thought  other  men  mad,"  explained 

the  lunatic  in  the  asylum,  to  the  visitor  who  inquired  the  cause 
18 
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of  his  detention;  "they  thought  me  mad,  and  they  were  the 
stronger;  so  I  am  here."  I  know  well  that  the  wide  prevalence 
of  a  belief  is  no  certain  guarantee  of  its  truth.  But  in  matters  of 
general  interest,  in  questions  touching  the  fundamental  principles 
of  life,  common  consent  certainly  does  possess  a  claim  upon  our 
respect.  "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum."  There  is  a  true  sense 
in  the  saying  of  Pliny  the  younger,  that  no  man  has  deceived  all 
mankind,  and  that  all  mankind  has  deceived  no  man.  "  Nemo 
omnes,  neminem  omnes  fefellerunt." 

Bat  I  should  like  to  put  the  claims  of  public  opinion  in 
another  way.  I  should  like  to  indicate  what  its  true  ideal  is, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  therefore  wise  and  patriotic  men 
will  strive  to  make  it.  I  say,  then,  that  public  opinion  ought 
to  be  the  public  conscience,  accompanying  and  ruling  events. 
Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  conscience?  The  word  itself,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out,  in  my  recent  work,  "On  Eight 
and  Wrong,"  is  of  comparatively  late  origin. 

"  It  was  unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books.  They 
speak  of  '  heart '  instead.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  gospels,  except  in  the 
history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  the  most  authoritative 
critics  of  our  own  day  regard  as  a  modern  interpolation.  Only  after 
nascent  Christianity  had  appealed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jews 
scattered  abroad,  was  the  word,  so  to  speak,  naturalized  in  it.  And  then 
it  was  a  new  word  in  the  Hellenic  world.  It  seems  not  to  have  come  into 
use  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war." 

So  much  as  to  the  history  of  the  term  by  which  we  commonly 
describe  the  subjective  organ  of  ethical  knowledge.  But  the 
thing  which  the  term  describes  is  visible  to  us,  as  a  living  and 
energizing  power  in  humanity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his- 
tory, long  before  we  meet  with  positive  religions,  properly  so 
called ;  as  the  examples  of  Cain  and  Orestes  may  serve  to  show. 
Yes,  from  the  first,  we  find  conscience  sitting  as  a  moral  judge 
in  the  interior  forum,  and  giving  sentence  of  right  and  wrong. 
From  the  first,  conceptions  of  ethical  obligation,  written  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  thoughts  excusing  or  else  accusing 
one  another,  are  essential  characteristics  of  humanity.  Without 
conscience  we  should  not  be  men,  bat  something  lower — merely 
the  most  highly  developed  of  mammals,  to  be  classed  as  biped, 
bimanous,  and  so  forth ;  primates  among  animals,  and  no  more. 
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Now  let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  conscience  as  a  fact. 
The  tone  in  which  it  speaks  most  decisively,  most  loudly,  is  ac- 
cusatory. It  arraigns  us  as  culpable  in  having  upon  this  and 
that  occasion  sacrificed  duty  to  desire.  Those  mental  pictures — ■ 
Vorstelhtngen,  intellectual  representations,  the  Germans  call  them 
— presented  by  the  imaginative  faculty  to  the  passions,  have 
overmastered  the  dictates  of  right  and  reason.  But  it  is  in  rea- 
son that  man  consists.  A  world  in  himself,  the  bond  of  his 
unity  is  ethical.  And  conscience  is  the  voice  of  that  divine 
organic  oneness,  vindicating  its  claims  against  the  exorbitant  and 
illegitimate  demands  of  this  or  that  component  part  of  our 
nature  which  tend  to  its  dissolution  and  destruction.  Hence, 
borrowing  certain  words  of  Aquinas,  we  may  call  conscience 
"  the  participation  of  the  eternal  law  in  the  rational  creature." 
It  is  the  dictate  of  that  supreme  righteousness  in  obedience  to 
which  is  our  true  life.     "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live." 

Such  is  the  office  of  the  individual  conscience.  The  office 
of  the  public  conscience  is  similar.  The  state  is  an  ethical 
organism.  It  is  also  a  tumult  of  conflicting  interests,  of  warring 
passions,  of  individuals  and  classes  necessarily  pitted  against  one 
another  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Hence  discontent  with 
existing  institutions,  and  desire  for  innovations,  constantly  arise. 
Such  desire  and  discontent  find  expression  in  representations 
which  are  not  accurate,  not  faithfully  descriptive,  but  distorted 
by  selfishness,  by  fear,  by  hope,  by  hatred.  They  are  debated  in 
various  ways,  in  order  that,  in  the  event,  "  from  Discussion's  lips 
may  fall  the  law."  It  is  the  public  conscience  that  should  dic- 
tate that  law.  But  conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  whole — of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  social  organism,  which,  like  the  individual, 
consists  in  reason,  of  which  right  is  the  bond  and  the  life  and 
the  light. 

This  is  the  higher  meaning,  the  true  ideal  of  public  opinion. 
It  should  be  the  expression  of  the  national  conscience.  In  this 
sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  we  may  assent  to  the  dictum,  "  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei."  In  that  lower  sense  in  which  public  opinion  is 
too  often  taken,  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  humor  of  the 
moment,  of  party  prejudice,  of  class  hatred  or  greed,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  call  it  vox  diaboli.     During  the  middle  ages,  it 
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was  tlie  function  of  the  clergy  to  be  the  organ  of  public  opinion 
in  that  higher  sense  which  I  have  been  unfolding.  Quinet  has 
well  called  the  church  "  the  substance  of  those  extinct  cent- 
uries." It  was  a  grand  conception,  that  of  a  spiritual  society 
which  should  be  the  embodied  conscience  of  mankind;  the 
witness  to  the  world  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come.  Of  course  no  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  history  would  pretend  that  this  great  ideal  was  ever 
adequately  realized.  Even  in  the  best  ages  of  the  church  there 
is  constantly  cause  to  remember  that  "  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels";  while  in  the  worst,  the  spiritual  power  whose 
very  raison  d'etre  it  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  moral  law,  to  speak 
of  the  divine  testimonies  before  kings,  and,  if  need  be,  patiently 
to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  has  fellowship  with  unrighteousness 
and  sinks  into  the  accomplice  of  secular  tyranny.  Astute  sov- 
ereigns found  their  account  in  manipulating  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  much  as  Prince  von  Bismarck  manipulated  his  reptile  press. 
Queen  Elizabeth  knew  how  to  tune  her  pulpits ;  and  the  Angli- 
can clergy  were  the  most  effective  teachers  of  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  the  "right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  so  dear 
to  the  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Still,  while  a  Christian 
commonwealth  was  regarded  as  the  true  idea  of  the  state,  and 
was,  more  or  less,  realized  in  fact,  the  office  of  the  church,  as  the 
ethical  judge  of  society,  was,  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  fulfilled 
with  great  benefit  to  mankind.  In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
secularization  of  the  public  order  is,  almost  everywhere,  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  clergy  are  no  longer  the  accredited  keep- 
ers of  the  public  conscience.  The  teachers  of  the  nations  on 
right  and  wrong  are  the  newspapers,  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  ac- 
cordingly discerned  "  the  true  church "  of  these  latter  days. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  "  that  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing  "  for  which  Milton  pleaded  in  his  "Areopagitica."  The 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  like  all  rights,  arises  from  neces- 
sity. The  true  ends  of  the  social  organism  cannot  be  attained  un- 
less its  moral  consciousness  be  cultivated  and  realized  in  public 
opinion.  And  of  public  opinion  the  newspapers  are  the  chief 
exponents.  But  this  right,  like  all  rights,  is  limited  by  cor- 
relative duties.     It  is  limited  by  those  conditions  in  which  alone 
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a  moral  public  opinion  is  possible.  Its  highest  law  is  the  truth 
of  facts.  And.  this  law,  like  all  laws,  has  a  penal  sanction. 
Every  lie,  however  successful  for  a  time,  must  be  expiated. 
Every  despised  and  insulted  verity  must  be  avenged.  That 
results  from  the  nature  of  things.  How  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  new  derm  is  from  walking  worthy  of  its  high  calling,  I  had 
occasion  to  consider,  a  few  months  ago,  in  writing  in  this  review 
upon  "  The  Ethics  of  Journalism."  A  friend  of  mine,  himself 
the  editor  of  a  leading  journal,  remarked  that  the  title  of  the 
essay  reminded  him  of  the  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes  in 
Iceland. 

Well,  in  medieval  times  there  arose,  not  unfrequently,  a  well- 
warranted  demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  these  days  men  of  good-will  are  bound  to  do  all 
that  in  them  lies  for  a  reformation  of  journalism.  Our  journal- 
ists are  the  prophets  of  democracy.  It  is  for  democracy  to  insist 
that  they  be  true  prophets  and  not  false.  The  value  of  a  democ- 
racy, let  us  remember,  is  the  value — the  intellectual  and  moral 
value — of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it.  And  this  value 
largely  depends  upon  the  teachings  which  a  democracy  receives. 
I  take  it  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  can  be  rendered 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live — yes  and  to  the  ages  that  will  come 
after  us — is  to  promote  a  truer  conception,  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  ethical  responsibilities,  the  moral  mission,  of  journalism. 
It  is  a  task  in  which  all  of  us,  according  to  our  several  abilities, 
may  fruitfully  labor.  How  fruitfully  who  can  tell?  Certain 
it  is  that  minute  personal  agencies  are  the  ultimate  atoms  into 
which  the  events  of  history  are  resolvable. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Tolstoi's  name  is  on  every  tongue.  The  great  Russian  author 
is  a  sort  of  literary  Napoleon  for  the  day.  He  startles  the  world 
from  its  propriety.  Every  book  he  writes  is  a  moral  volcano. 
Against  irreligion  his  wrath  blazes  out.  Without  posing  as  a  new 
Messiah,  his  coming,  seems  like  a  second  advent,  renewing  in  lit- 
eral form  the  strange  and  revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  prophet 
announced  by  John  the  Baptist  of  old,  whose  humble  disciple 
Tolstoi  is.  Nor  could  any  self-renunciation  of  Sakya-muni  be 
more  complete  than  the  non-resistance  that  this  half-oriental 
Buddhist  appears  to  be  as  ready  to  practice  as  he  is  bold  to  pro- 
claim in  face  of  a  barbarous  civilization.  But  his  last  reformatory 
and  admirably  frank  and  courageous  movement  for  arousing  so- 
ciety out  of  its  immoral  customs  and  for  redeeming  sex  from  vice, 
stirs  more  vehement  alarm  and  anger  than  the  first.  Tolstoi's 
story  is  forbidden  the  mail,  and  spreads  all  the  more;  and  its 
circulation  is  no  peril  to  purity,  for  the  book  has  no  affinity 
with,  the  shameless  mass  of  miscalled  literature  which  we  should 
take  all  pains  and  use  all  lawful  means  to  arrest,  if  we  cannot 
prevent.  It  is  a  blunder  in  our  officials,  and  if  not  worse  than 
a  crime,  hurtful  to  the  cause  they  would  promote,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  the  author,  to  put  bis  work  in  a  class  that  it  contradicts  in  the 
intent  of  every  line.  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Anthony  Corn- 
stock  pronounce  Tolstoi's  writing  indecent  and  foul ;  judged  by 
wiser  men  it  is  seen  to  be  serious  and  lofty  in  its  aim.  He  does 
not  favor  the  sins  he  portrays ;  but,  with  many,  to  name  a  vice 
is  worse  than  to  indulge  in  it ;  and  this  monitor  is  like  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  arriving  terrible  to  purify. 

The  propriety  of  mentioning  certain  iniquities  is  a  moot  point. 
Paul  tells  the  Ephesian  church  that  they  must  not  be  specified; 
and  straightway,  that  his  readers  may  know  what  to  avoid  with 
tongue  and  pen,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  sins  himself !  Prob- 
ably he  thought  his  way  of  citing  them  with  solemn  warning  was 
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not  to  be  condemned,  and  meant  that  only  on  gross  conversation  his 
blame  should  light.  If  so,  Tolstoi's  imitation  of  the  great  apostle, 
and  obedience  to  his  command,  are  thus  far  complete.  There  is 
no  touch  of  levity  or  any  humor  to  soften  or  relieve  his  sombre 
style,  which  is  like  a  shroud  on  the  earth,  and,  in  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  hangs  the  heavens  with  black.  Goethe  says  an  author's 
art  is  not  to  make  beautiful  descriptions,  but  to  describe  beautiful 
things.  No  ancient  or  modern  writer  has  succeeded  better  than 
the  Russian  novelist  in  describing  ugly  things  without  any  en- 
ticement of  figure  or  rhetorical  lure.  He  shows  a  realism  beyond 
any  classic  precedent  or  recent  school.  We  recoil  with  horror 
from  his  unsparing  pictures,  and  cower  in  shame  before  the  ap- 
plication of  his  brush  to  any  deeds  or  purposes  of  our  own. 
The  prophet  Habakkuk  or  Jeremiah  is  not  more  in  earnest  or 
half  so  severe. 

The  objection  to  Tolstoi's  book  is  that  it  is  nought  but  de- 
nunciation; that  it  is  a  prophet's  scream  with  no  praise  of  his 
fellows,  only  pessimism  on  every  page.  It  is  not  a  theory,  like 
Von  Hartmann's  or  Schopenhauer's,  but  a  fact,  sworn  to  on 
the  witness  stand.  He  paints  the  devil  blacker  than  he  is,  and 
lays  on  his  colors,  not  fine  and  delicate,  but  heavy  and  thick,  as 
though  the  subject  deserved  but  an  impatient  daub.  His  mis- 
anthropy rivals  that  of  Apemantus  or  Timon  outside  the  walls 
of  Athens,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea  beach,  in  Shakespeare's  play. 
In  his  idea,  nothing  is  for  the  best,  but  all  is  for  the  worst,  in 
this  worst  possible  of  worlds.  He  arraigns  without  exception 
the  human  race.  He  makes  existence,  not  a  blessing,  but  a  bane ; 
and  nirvana,  or  non-existence,  a  lot  to  be  preferred.  He  would 
not  hold  it  a  misfortune  for  human  life  to  cease,  for  the  earth  to 
become  an  extinct  planet  like  the  moon,  and  for  our  personal 
being  to  decline  and  fall  as  the  solar  sj^stem  may  finally  run 
down.  He  gives  us  in  his  tale  a  gloomy  romance  of  despair. 
He  does  not  even  say  or  hint  that  he  is  presenting  one  aspect, 
but  shows  his  canvas  as  the  entire  view.  Vice  is  repulsive  and 
odious  under  the  stroke  of  his  awful  pen.  It  is  the  poet  Pope's 
monster  of  such  mien  that  we  have  only  to  see  it  in  order  to 
hate  it.  But  where  is  virtue?  On  his  tragic  stage  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear.   Not  even  for  the  sake  of  contrast  docs  he  bring  it  in;  only 
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an  implied  requirement  or  possibility  of  duty  lurks  dim  in  the 
background.  The  dramatis  personal  are  all  arranged  to  symbol- 
ize vileness  without  a  grain  of  salt  or  of  saving  grace. 

In  the  progress  of  our  criticism  and  of  scholarly  lore,  the  devil 
for  some  time  has  seemed  to  be  vanishing  away.  Having  first 
lost  his  horns  and  hoof,  or  cloven  foot  and  tail,  his  very  person- 
ality became  a  matter  of  question  and  doubt.  It  was  queried 
whether  he  did,  otherwise  than  in  fancy,  take  such  an  one  as  Jesus 
into  the  wilderness  or  up  a  mountain ;  or  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  and  then  tempt  him  to  cast  himself  down,  trusting  that 
angels  would  bear  him  up.  Even  the  refined  and  despicable,  if 
not  diminutive,  Satan  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  is  extant  simply  as  a 
creation,  or  as  the  personification  of  a  low  and  sly  temper — the 
spirit  that  denies.  But  what  supreme  and  ubiquitous  demon  rises 
out  of  the  smoke  of  the  world's  caldron  in  Tolstoi's  photograph 
of  humanity;  not  needing  to  go  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour,  but  omnipresent  as  God!  He  is  everywhere  around, 
instead  of  the  deity  we  adore ;  an  abomination  standing  in  the 
holy  place,  as  it  is  writ.  "I  wake  in  the  morning,"  said  Emer- 
son, "  and  there  is  Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  dear  old  devil 
not  far  off."  But  Emerson's  optimistic  smile  at  the  satanic  ma- 
jesty that  was  so  unreal  in  his  creed,  or  Burns's  benediction  on 
Auld  Nickie'  Ben  as  a  character  who,  by  taking  thought,  could 
mend  his  ways,  turns  into  vapor  the  evil  power  which  to  Tolstoi  is 
more  solid  than  the  globe. 

To  such  a  pattern  we  object.  A  man's  elevation  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slight  ratio  in  his  thought  of  the  diabolic  to  the 
divine.  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  devil?  "  was  asked  of  one,  who 
answered,  "No;  I  believe  in  God."  The  triumphs  of  evil,  said 
Charming,  which  men  call  great,  are  but  as  clouds  passing  over 
the  serene  and  everlasting  heavens.  Tolstoi  may  have  no  faith 
in  the  devil  as  a  personage  that  could  materialize  and  clothe 
himself  in  flesh  and  blood;  but  what  such  an  individual,  if  possi- 
ble, would  stand  for  in  his  fancy,  settles  down  on  the  land,  ob- 
scures the  prospect,  fills  the  horizon,  and  is  universally  actual 
and  concrete.  He  may  have  his  own  country  alone  in  his  eye ; 
but  we  trust  that  even  Russia  is  not  so  bad,  and  that  neither  the 
sphere  nor  the  hemisphere  is  quite  corrupt.     Were  it  so  in  the 
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nature  of  tlii  ngs  and  in  the  work  of  tlie  Maker,  we  must  count  it 
an  original  and  infinite  mistake.  But  we  protest  against  thus  re- 
garding the  ground  plan  on  which  all  is  reared.  The  poet  means 
a  small  minority  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  sensual  crew."  "  One 
touch  of  nature  " — good  nature,  not  ill  nature — "  makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  In  a  scheme  of  theology,  or  in  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, the  dogma  of  total  depravity  is  untruth,  and  should  be  ruled 
out  of  court. 

To  make  an  impression,  it  is  said,  we  must  chalk  a  colossal 
figure.  The  lawyer,  by  insisting  on  one  side  and  by  leaving  out 
much,  wins  his  case.  But  the  philosopher  is  not  a  draughtsman 
or  an  advocate.  He  knows,  as  Burke  said,  that  we  cannot  indict 
a  community,  far  less  summon  a  species  to  our  bar.  Tolstoi's 
accusation  is  too  broad,  and  from  his  sentence  we  appeal.  We 
appear  and  plead  as  remonstrants  for  our  kind.  It  is  too  good 
to  ban,  and  not  too  bad  to  bless.  "  He  that  hates  even  vice,  hates 
mankind,"  Thraseas  was  overbold  to  write.  But  to  hate  the 
vicious  is  not  to  mend  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  wound  the  grace 
of  Christ.  Edward  Everett  said  Nathan  Hale  went  beyond  the 
Master's  word,  and  loved  his  neighbor  better  than  himself ;  and  a 
self -forgetting  affection,  a  devotion  that  will  make  any  surrender 
or  any  sacrifice  for  its  object,  is  not  rare.  Virtue  is  as  common 
as  common  sense.  Virtue  is  manhood,  and  without  it  man  would 
be  no  more. 

No  bill  of  iniquity  can  be  defended  against  all  flesh,  but 
perhaps  it  can  be  explained  in  the  partial  history  of  those  who 
draw  it  up  from  facts  which  their  own  observation  and  personal 
experience  supply.  Tolstoi  is  a  second  St.  Augustine,  and  may  be 
reporting  from  youth  and  early  manhood  the  errors  of  others  and 
his  own ;  by  his  disgust  at  which  a  noble  sentiment  in  his  mind 
is  crowded  out,  and  qualities  alike  unnatural  and  impossible  are 
substituted  for  the  genuine  sanctity  religiously  prescribed  and 
practiced  widely  to  civilize  the  world.  For  the  woman  who  is 
a  man's  wife,  he  well  claims  the  same  respect  as  for  any  other 
member  of  her  sex.  That  the  man  has  it,  he  does  not  allow ;  and 
many  a  man  is  defamed  by  his  denial,  which,  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  evidence,  we  hold  to  be  a  libel  on  the  majority 
of  men.     Dr.  Arnold  of  the  llugby  school  made  a  boy's  abhor- 
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rence  of  evil  his  test.  But  to  loathe  the  evil  we  must  first  love 
the  good;  and  to  disallow  our  capacity  for  this,  or  to  put  an  un- 
merited brand  on  our  behavior,  is  to  discourage  every  aspiration 
as  a  futile  attempt. 

Tolstoi  has  a  mission;  he  is  a  minor  prophet  and  makes 
music  on  the  minor  key.  When  the  new  seer  came,  the  Jews 
thought  him  an  old  one  risen  from  the  dead.  In  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  Calvin  has  returned  to  life,  or 
John  the  Baptist  from  still  further  back.  The  performance  is  a 
strain  from  the  past,  for  present  need  and  for  future  reform.  It 
is  the  old  apostolic,  call  "to  be  saints  " — not  only  church-com- 
municants or  seraphs  with  their  harps  on  high,  but  angels  like 
those  met  by  Abraham  with  food  on  the  common  road,  or  such 
a  benign  presence  "  in  shorts  and  gaiters  "  as  Dickens  delineates, 
or  one  "  in  the  house,"  as  Patmore  describes  the  woman  who  was 
a  true  mate.  If  the  trumpet  blown  by  the  Count  against  the 
license  which  is  to  our  healthy  humanity  an  arch  foe,  should 
herald  and  hasten  their  day,  we  owe  him  measureless  thanks. 
Still,  we  note  that  he  surveys  the  dark  in  human  nature,  not  the 
bright;  he  gazes  at  the  eclipse,  not  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  As 
one  may  turn  cloth  or  tapestry  to  expose  the  threads  and  thrums, 
knots  and  stains,  so  he  unrolls  the  texture  of  our  mortal  stuff 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  will  not  see  or  allow  the  right,  but  thrusts 
on  our  notice  what  is  not  meant  to  be  shown. 

Luther  dislikes  those  who  do  not  love  wine,  women,  and  song, 
and  Shakespeare  scores  the  man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul. 
Tolstoi  does  not,  as  the  apostle  bids,  make  melody  in  his  heart 
or  with  his  pen  charm  or  cheer.  He  loses  the  balance  of  his 
mind,  lays  an  extreme  and  insane  stress  on  wickedness,  and  uses 
his  office  of  letters  to  rebuke  and  almost  to  revile  mankind. 
Life  were  not  worth  living  as  depicted  by  him;  the  play  would 
be  too  cheap  for  the  candle  with  such  acts  and  scenes  as  those  of 
the  whole  tale.  Better  not  be  than  be  thus.  "Divine  justice," 
says  Dante',  "  built  hell."  It  seems  that  love,  which  the  poet  also 
affirms  in  the  architecture,  could  scarce  have  fashioned  it  for  an 
everlasting  abode.  But  a  rotten  social  fabric  would  verify  what 
one  before  Tolstoi  has  declared,  that  man's  business  is  to  enact 
hell  on  earth.     "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  is  the  most  bruited,  if  not 
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brutal,  publication  of  the  day.  But,  as  forbidden  fruit  is  on  all 
1  lands  seized  and  devoured,  it  is  folly  to  interdict  its  circulation 
and  sale.  As  well  exclude  for  like  language  the  Bible,  which 
is  throughout  as  plain  in  dialect  and  not  more  sober  in  design. 
But  in  the  Bible  is  a  just  proportion  of  parts.  Of  the  emphasis 
with  which  it  dwells  on  the  beauty  of  holiness,  Tolstoi  fails. 

If  any  scribe  stop  in  negation,  his  scripture  is  of  small  use. 
He  is  like  the  owl  that,  as  in  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  "  doth  to  the  moon 
complain  " ;  he  hoots  and  does  not  teach.  He  resembles  the 
raven  that  croaks  on  a  barren  perch,  rather  than  the  male  dove 
that  coos  and  broods  in  his  mated  nest ;  his  message  is  not  a  gos- 
pel of  good  news.  He  is  no  evangelist  like  John,  with  his  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven,  and  the  reve- 
lation for  him  has  no  song.  Without  God  he  is  without  hope 
in  the  world.  "Think  you,"  says  Mohammed,  "he  made  the 
heavens  and  earth  in  jest?  "  The  grotesque  in  nature  might  give 
color  to  such  inquiry,  or  might  suggest  that  the  "Creator  can 
smile.  The  Hebrew  psalmist  tells  us  that  he  laughs  at  the  wicked 
and  their  impending  calamity  and  fear.  David's  notion  savors  of 
irreverence,  but  it  is  less  impious  than  the  idea  of  a  Maker  pleased 
with  his  pardonable  offspring's  pain.  Is  suffering  all  they  de- 
serve? Does  sin  abound?  What  chance,  then,  have  we  against 
it,  if  it  everywhere  so  prevail  as  to  possess  all  souls?  What 
weapon  is  there  but  goodness  in  God,  and  in  righteous  men,  by 
which  the  ungodly  and  inhuman  principalities  and  powers  may 
be  assailed  and  overthrown?  We  cast  away  our  armor  when  we 
agree  that  humanity  is  sensual  and  selfish  in  grain,  and  bad  in 
every  organ  and  limb.  In  this  sign  alone — that  the  cross  is  a 
true  emblem  of  our  capacity — can  we  conquer. 

C.  A.  Bartol. 
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The  forty-three  stars  in  the  national  flag  portray  in  a  forcible 
manner  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  The  fourth  of  July, 
1891,  will  witness  the  addition  of  another  star  in  honor  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  the  not  very  distant  future  the  number  will 
again  be  increased.  The  admission  of  thirty-one  States  into  the 
Union  since  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  thirteen  original  States,  beginning  with  Yermont,  in  1791, 
and  ending  with  Wyoming,  in  1890,  covers  a  century  of  America's 
history,  which  may  properly  be  divided  into  ten  years  of  war 
and  ninety  years  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

As  indicating  the  Union's  gradual  but  steady  growth,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  give  in  chronological  order  the  dates  of  ad- 
mission of  the  thirty-one  States  referred  to  above.  Vermont  was 
admitted  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1792,  Tennessee  in  1796,  Ohio 
in  1802,  Louisiana  in  1812,  Indiana  in  1816,  Mississippi  in  1817, 
Illinois  in  1818,  Alabama  in  1819,  Maine  in  1820,  Missouri  in 
1821,  Arkansas  in  1836,  Michigan  in  1837,  Florida  and  Texas 
in  1845,  Iowa  in  1846,  Wisconsin  in  1848,  California  in  1850, 
Minnesota  in  1858,  Oregon  in  1859,  Kansas  in  1861,  West 
Virginia  in  1862,  Nevada  in  1864,  Nebraska  in  1867,  Colorado 
in  1876,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
in  1889,  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  in  1890. 

The  States  of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  which  have  been  admitted  to  full 
participation  in  the  union  of  the  States  within  a  year,  form  a 
brilliant  sextet,  and  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  They  are  rich  in  the  precious 
and  non-precious  metals,  fertile  in  soil,  bountifully  supplied  with 
never-failing  streams,  and  populated  by  as  intelligent,  energetic, 
and  patriotic  people  as  can  be  found  on  the  continent. 

The  area  of  the  two  Dakotas  is  150,932  square  miles,  South 
Dakota  containing  76,620   and    North    Dakota    74,312.       The 
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Dakotas  have  increased  remarkably  in  population.  In  1860  the 
population  of  the  Territory  was  -1,887 ;  in  1870,  14,181;  in  1880, 
135,177;  and  in  1890,  600,000;  the  increase  in  the  last  ten  years 
being  343.86  per  cent.  Most  of  the  land  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, and  those  portions  which  are  not  adapted  to  agriculture 
are  suitable  for  grazing.  The  Dakotas  are  pre-eminently  agri- 
cultural States.  In  1860  but  945  bushels  of  wheat  were 
grown  in  the  entire  Territory;  in  1870  the  crop  had  increased 
to  170,662  bushels,  in  1880  it  amounted  to  2,830,289  bushels, 
and  in  1888  it  assumed  the  phenomenal  figure  of  38,036,000 
bushels;  the  increase  being  1,243.53  per  cent.  The  Dakotas 
produced  20,269  bushels  of  corn  in  1860,  and  18,816,000 
bushels  in  1888.  In  1888  they  produced,  besides  the  cereals 
mentioned,  5,207,000  bushels  of  barley,  against  4,118  bushels  in 
1870;  and  34,218,000  bushels  of  oats,  against  2,540  in  1860.  It 
is  said  that  the  "  number  one  hard  "  wheat  produced  in  North 
Dakota  is  worth  ten  cents  more  per  bushel  than  any  other  wheat ; 
and  that  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana  are  the  only 
States  which  can  grow  barley  equal  to  the  Canadian  grain,  the 
climate  and  soil  in  these  States  being  the  same  as  in  the  barley- 
growing  portions  of  Canada.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  pro- 
ductions of  Dakota  Territory  in  1860  was  $375 ;  in  1870,  $495,657 ; 
in  1880,  $5,648,814;  and  in  1888,  $58,709,482. 

The  States  are  well  watered  by  the  Missouri  River,  the  James 
or  Dakota  Eiver,  the  Big  Sioux  River,  the  Cheyenne  River,  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Mouse  River,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  streams;  and  they  are  also  well  supplied  with  timber. 

In  gold,  silver,  tin,  coal,  and  other  metals  and  minerals,  and 
in  stone  quarries,  the  two  States  are  rich.  In  1888  South  Da- 
kota's output  of  gold  amounted  to  $3,150,000.  Some  authorities 
estimate  that  this  State  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  tin 
in  the  Black  Uills,  and  think  that  its  mines  will  produce  more  of 
this  metal  than  is  obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
entire  western  part  of  North  Dakota  is  underlaid  with  lignite 
coal,  which  is  excellent  for  fuel  and  for  manufacturing  gas. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Dakota  Territory  in  1870 
amounted  to  $142,856,  while  in  1880  it  reached  $2,373,970. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  to  the 
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Governor,  made  when  the  States  were  contained  in  one  Terri- 
tory, enumerates  160  graded  schools  and  3,977  ungraded  schools, 
with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  154,512,  giving  employment  to 
5,767  teachers.     There  were  also  two  normal  schools. 

Montana,  the  third  State  in  the  order  of  admittance,  has  an 
area  of  143,776  square  miles.  In  1870  the  population  was  20,595, 
and  in  1880  it  was  39,159;  the  increase  being  90.13  per  cent. 
By  the  eleventh  census  the  population  is  200,000,  showing  a 
gain  in  ten  years  of  410.74  per  cent.  In  1888  the  total  assess- 
ment of  the  Territory  was  $67,430,533.70,  while  but  eight  years 
before,  in  1880,  it  was  but  $18,609,802.  This  shows  the  rapid 
progress  made  under  territorial  government.  If  such  progress 
could  be  made  during  a  period  of  incipiency,  we  must  expect  a 
greater  advance  now  that  the  Territory  has  become  a  State. 

While  Montana's  agricultural  industry  is  not  as  fully  devel- 
oped as  that  of  the  Dakotas,  yet  2,001,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  produced  in  the  Territory  in  1888,  against  469,688  in  1880. 
The  oat  crop  amounted  to  1,780,000  bushels,  against  900,915  in 
1880,  and  against  149,367  in  1870. 

Montana's  stock  ranches  are  of  greater  importance  than  its 
agricultural  interests.  The  yearly  wool  product  is  about  15,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1889  the  Territory  contained  1,250,000  head  of 
cattle,  220,000  horses,  and  2,500,000  sheep. 

The  State's  chief  source  of  wealth,  however,  is  mining,  and 
since  its  settlement,  25  years  ago,  it  has  produced  upward  of 
$200,000,000  in  the  precious  and  other  metals.  The  total  out- 
pat  of  silver  in  1889  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000;  of  gold, 
$4,250,000;  of  copper,  $14,588,000;  and  of  lead,  $1,033,500;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $44,871,000.  In  1889,  10  gold  mills,  18  silver 
mills,  7  lead-smelters,  8  copper-smelters,  and  about  25  concen- 
trators, with  a  combined  capacity  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons  a 
day,  were  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Montana  in  1880  was 
$1,835,867. 

The  State  has  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  all  the  cities  and 
towns  have  substantial,  commodious,  and  well-furnished  school 
houses.  In  1888  it  had  316  such  buildings,  with  442  teachers, 
and  an  attendance  of  27,000. 
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Washington,  the  smallest  of  the  new  States,  containing 
69,994  square  miles,  had  a  population  in  1870  of  but  23,995.  In 
1880  this  had  more  than  trebled,  being  75,116.  By  the  census 
of  1890  it  is  348,000,  having  increased  363.28  per  cent.  This 
State  leads  the  new  States  in  manufactures ;  the  value  of  such 
products  in  1880  being  $3,250,134,  against  $2,280,842  in  1870, 
and  against  $1,406,921  in  1860.  In  1889  the  tax-paying  prop- 
erty of  the  Territory  was  valued  at  $124,795,449,  showing  an 
increase  in  two  years  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Washington  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  an  agricultural  State. 
In  1888  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  9,000,000  bushels,  against 
1,921,322  bushels  in  1880;  the  increase  being  368.42  per  cent. 
In  1860  the  wheat  crop  was  but  86,219  bushels,  and  in  1870  it  was 
217,043  bushels.  In  1888,  3,314,000  bushels  of  oats  were  grown 
in  the  Territory,  against  1,571,706  in  1880;  the  increase  being 
110.85  per  cent.  It  also  produced,  during  the  year  1888,  996,000 
bushels  of  barley,  122,000  bushels  of  corn,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
buckwheat,  and  20,000  bushels  of  rye.  Hops  also  are  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  State,  and  yield  abundantly ;  the  shipments  for 
the  year  1888  having  reached  8,202,287  pounds.  The  value  of 
farm  productions  in  1888  was  $12,015,713,  while  in  1880 
they  amounted  to  but  $4,212,750.  In  1870  they  were  valued 
at  $2,111,902,  and  in  1860  at  $159,433. 

Washington  contains  a  harbor  which  some  people  think  is 
destined  to  be  the  New  York  Bay  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From 
Puget  Sound  wheat  is  shipped  to  Europe,  and  lumber  to  all 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Tea  is  imported  directly  from  China 
and  Japan.  The  coal  consumed  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
portions  of  California,  which  has  heretofore  come  largely  from 
Australia,  comes  now  mainly  from  Puget  Sound.  Ocean  steam- 
ships ply  regularly  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports, 
and  many  steamboats  and  other  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  local 
trade.  About  $300,000,000  worth  of  goods  come  from  the 
Asiatic  coast;  and,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, Washington  expects  ultimately  to  secure  a  large  percentage 
of  tli is  trade. 

The  State  contains  large  deposits  of  coal,  and  in  1889  it  had 
twelve  developed  mines,  from  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
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way  secures  most  of  its  supply  for  the  western  country.  The 
total  output  for  1889  was  917,603  tons.  Gold  and  silver,  iron 
ore,  building  stone,  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  State.  The 
whole  western  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  down  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  finest  timber. 
In  1889  the  Territory  contained  181  sawmills,  71  shingle  mills, 
162  planing  mills,  and  22  logging  railroads;  and  755,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  was  cut  for  export. 

The  fishery  interests  of  the  State  are  already  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  from  the  establishment  of  a  fish-hatchery  on  the 
Clackamas  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  gratifying  re- 
sults are  expected.  Salmon  is  the  chief  product,  the  quantity 
packed  during  the  year  1889  being  valued  at  $1,332,500. 

Idaho  has  an  area  of  86,294  square  miles.  It  had  a 
population  of  14,999  in  1870.  In  1880  this  had  increased  to 
32,610,  and  by  the  late  census  it  is  84,229;  the  increase  being 
158.29  per  cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  fiscal  year  1889  was  $23,949,039.65,  and  prob- 
ably its  true  valuation  is  more  than  double  this  amount. 

It  is  estimated  that  600,000  acres  of  land  are  already  under 
cultivation,  $2,000,000  having  been  spent  for  irrigating  canals. 
Stock-raising  is  one  of  the  important  pursuits  of  the  State, 
and  the  total  value  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  is  nearly  $12,000,- 
000.    The  area  of  grazing  lands  is  about  20,000,000  acres. 

Mining  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  State;  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  being  the  principal  metals  mined.  In  1889,  $3,204,- 
500  worth  of  gold  was  mined  in  the  Territory,  $7,564,500  of 
silver,  $6,490,000  of  lead,  and  $85,600  of  copper;  making  a  total 
of  $17,344,600.  From  1862  to  1889,  inclusive,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  valuable  metals  in  Idaho  amounted  to  $157,720,962.84. 

In  1888  Idaho  produced  1,252,000  bushels  of  wheat,  957,000 
bushels  of  oats,  391,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  smaller  quantities 
of  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  Its  farm  productions  in  1888 
were  valued  at  $3,198,947;  the  increase  being  111.10  per  cent, 
upon  the  production  of  1880,  which  was  valued  at  $1,515,314. 
Large  belts  of  forest  lands  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  not  neglected  education.     In  1889  it  had  294 
school  houses,  with  12,678  scholars  enrolled.     It  has  21  public 
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libraries.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1889  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  at  Moscow,  and 
$15,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  territorial  treasury  to  com- 
mence operations. 

Idaho  has  made  great  progress  since  its  organization  as  a 
Territory,  in  1863  ;  and  when  the  blight  of  Mormonism  shall  have 
been  completely  eradicated,  to  which  end  the  energies  of  the 
State  are  now  turned,  nothing  will  hinder  it,  with  its  vast  re- 
sources, its  fertility  of  soil,  and  its  other  advantages,  from  tak- 
ing a  high  rank. 

Wyoming,  the  last  of  the  new  States  to  enter  the  Union,  con- 
tains 97,883  square  miles.  It  had  in  1870  a  population  of  9,118, 
which  in  1880  had  more  than  doubled,  being  20,789.  Its  pop- 
ulation now  is  95,000,  showing  an  increase  of  356.97  per  cent,  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  new  State  contains  nearly  the  entire 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  but  exercises  no  jurisdiction  over  it, 
as  it  is  a  government  reservation.  The  total  assessed  valu- 
ation of  all  the  property  in  the  Territory  in  1888  was  $33,338,- 
549.  The  territorial  bonds,  which  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
in  the  last  few  years  have  been  selling  at  an  average  premium  of 
12  per  cent. 

Coal  is  found  in  every  county  in  vast  quantities,  the  output 
in  1888  exceeding  $5,000,000.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the  north- 
eastern, central,  and  south-western  portions ;  copper,  lead,  tin, 
asbestos,  and  mica  exist  in  large  quantities ;  and  the  supply  of 
building  stone  is  abundant.  Gold,  quartz,  and  placer  mines  are 
worked  in  several  localities,  and  the  mining  of  copper  has  been 
found  to  be  profitable.  There  are  about  10,000,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  the  State. 

Wyoming  is  especially  adapted  to  the  live-stock  industry. 
The  Governor  estimates  that  in  1889  there  were  1,500,000  head 
of  cattle  and  1,250,000  sheep  in  the  Territory.  Horse-raising  is 
a  profitable  industry,  and  the  State  contains  about  150,000  horses. 

Agriculture  is  making  some  progress,  there  being  a  decrease 

in   stock-raising   and   an    increase    in    farming   pursuits.      The 

State  is  within  what  is  known  as  the  arid  region,  and  when  a 

complete  and  proper  system  of  irrigation  shall  have  been  adopted 

by  the  national  government,  its  farming  interests  will  assume 
19 
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larger  proportions.  The  farm  productions  of  Wyoming  in  1870 
were  valued  at  $42,760,  in  1880  at  $372,391,  and  in  1888  at 
$1,263,776 ;  the  increase  being  239.37  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Territory  in  1870  were  valued  at 
$612,340,  and  in  1880  at  $898,494. 

Education  is  compulsory.  The  total  amount  expended  for  the 
erection  of  educational  institutions,  including  the  public  schools, 
the  university,  and  private  and  Roman  Catholic  school  build- 
ings, is  about  $1,000,000.  Wyoming  is  the  first  State  to  come 
into  the  national  Union  with  a  provision  in  its  Constitution  grant- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  and  the  experiment  is  looked 
upon  by  the  country  at  large  with  much  interest. 

The  new  States  had  a  total  railway  mileage  in  1889  of  10,117, 
being  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  In  1880,  but  nine  years  before,  they  had  only 
2,338  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  railways 
in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Idaho : 


1870 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

South  Dakota, }_ 

65 

1,225 

106 
289 
206 
512 

2,876 

1,046 
776 
794 
616 

3,556 

1,062 
933 

808 
744 

4,314 

1,687 
1,036 

847 
876 

4,465 

1,803 

1,319 

867 

901 

North  Dakota, J 

4,546 

1,969 

Washington, 

1,705 
950 

Idaho, 

Wyoming-,         ...         

459 

947 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  rapid  strides  the  United 
States  have  made  in  population  since  the  first  census  Was  taken, 
in  1790.  In  that  year  the  population  of  the  country  was  3,929,- 
214;  in  1800,  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  5,308,483. 
In  1810  the  pojoulation  was  double  that  of  1790,  being  7,239,- 
881.  In  1820  it  was  9,633,822,  and  in  1830  it  was  12,866,- 
020.  In  1840  the  population  was  twice  what  it  was  in  1810, 
being  17,069,453.  In  1850  it  had  reached  23,191,876 ;  being  more 
than  four  times  what  it  was  in  1800,  and  more  than  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1810.  In  1860  it  was  31,443,321;  in  1870,  38,- 
558,371 ;  the  increase  from  1860  to  1870  being  22.65  per  cent.  In 
1880  it  was  50,155,783,  showing  a  gain  of  30.08  per  cent,  upon 
that  of  1870.  Almost  certainly  the  eleventh  census  will  show 
a  population  of  64,500,000,  and  an  increase  of  29.62  per  cent. 
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as  compared  with  the  census  of  1880.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population  in  the  States  just 
added,  and  in  those  yet  to  be  formed,  will  be  greater  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

While  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  which  can  accommodate  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  which  will  be  settled  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  there  is  also  much  land  lying  within  the  arid  belt 
which  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  a  proper  system  of  irrigation. 
When  such  a  system  shall  have  been  completed,  the  now  useless 
and  waste  land  in  the  new  States  will  be  settled,  and  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  will  reap  bountiful  harvests. 

I  will  digress  for  a  few  moments  from  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  new  States  to  call  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  De 
Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America,"  written  more  than  a  half 
century  ago.     lie  says : 

"  Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies,  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants has  about  doubled  every  22  years.  I  perceive  no  causes  which 
are  likely  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  the  Anglo-American 
population  for  the  next  100  years  ;  and  before  that  space  of  time  has 
elapsed,  I  believe  that  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  will  be  covered  by  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
divided  into  40  States.  I  admit  that  these  hundred  millions  of  people 
have  no  hostile  interests  ;  I  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  equally 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
where  there  are  a  hundred  millions  of  mev,  and  forty  distinct  nations,  un- 
equally strong,  the  continuance  of  the  federal  government  can  only  be  a 
fortunate  accident.  Whatever  faith  I  may  have  in  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  until  human  nature  is  altered  and  men  wholly  transformed  I  shall 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  which  is  called  upon  to 
hold  together  forty  different  peoples,  disseminated  over  a  territory  equal 
to  one  half  of  Europe  in  extent,  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  ambition,  and  struggles 
between  them,  and  to  direct  their  independent  activity  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  designs." 

We  have  to-day  more  States  by  four  than  the  number  De 
Tocqueville  fixes  as  the  limit  when,  in  Iris  opinion,  the  Union  will 
be  disintegrated ;  and  we  have  nearly  two  thirds  the  population 
of  which  he  speaks.  Whether  the  Union  will  exist  when  we 
have  a  population  of  100,000,000,  is  conjectural,  but  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  it  will.     De  Tocqueville  speaks  of  "forty  dis- 
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tinct  nations."  Here  I  think  he  errs.  We  certainly  have 
forty -four  States,  but  they  are  organized  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
admit  new  States ;  the  people  of  the  several  States  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Constitution ;  and  the  States  themselves 
can  exercise  only  such  powers  as  it  does  not  delegate  to  the 
United  States  or  prohibit  the  States  from  exercising.  Again, 
while  we  have  forty -four  States,  their  people  form  an  harmonious 
and  homogeneous  mass.  With  distance  almost  annihilated  by  rail- 
ways, with  instantaneous  communication  established  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  with  common  interests 
and  good  feeling  between  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
though  there  are  forty -four  States,  or  even  more,  so  long  as  they 
are  organized  under  republican  constitutions  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  what  is  to  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union? 

I  may  quote  here  with  profit  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  in- 
dissolubility of  the  Union,  from  the  inaugural  message  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln: 

"  I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments." 

The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  there  are  practically  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Let  us  hope  that 
that  experience  will  serve  to  deter  any  other  effort  at  dissolution. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  each  new  State  that  is  admitted  serves 
but  to  strengthen  the  Union.  When  the  people  of  a  Territory 
are  given  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  natural  pride  which  each  citizen  has  in  the 
election  of  State  and  national  officials,  and  in  his  citizenship  in 
a  country  which  ranks  with  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world, 
makes  him  personally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

S.  M.  Cullom. 
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Autobiography  lias  this  advantage  over  other  kinds  of  writ- 
ing, that  it  is  certain  to  be  interesting  to  one  person  at  least.  For 
the  assumption,  or  presumption,  that  my  life  has  anything  in  it 
to  make  the  present  reminiscences  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Forum,  the  editor  of  this  review  must  himself  answer. 

In  reviewing  one  of  my  novels,  the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  once 
remarked  sympathetically  on  the  hardship  it  must  have  been  to 
"  a  highly-organized  man  "  to  be  born  in  southern  Indiana  in  the 
age  of  hard-cider  campaigns ;  which  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Lowell's 
essay  "  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners  "  might  be 
paralleled  by  one  "  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  New  Eng- 
enders." Certainly  I  retain  enough  of  local  prejudice  to  feel  that 
I  should  have  lost  more  than  I  could  have  gained,  had  I  been 
born  near  Plymouth  Rock  or  on  Beacon  Hill.  To  have  been 
born  in  1837,  in  Yevay,  Indiana,  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  on 
the  Ohio  River,  is  a  lot  quite  good  enough  for  one  with  no  higher 
ambition  in  the  matter  of  a  birthplace  than  I  have.  The  town 
stands  mostly  on  the  upper  level,  or  "  second  bank,"  of  the  river, 
overlooking  the  grass-covered  plateau  nearer  the  water.  When, 
following  the  old  English  custom,  still  surviving  in  my  time,  we 
children  claimed  a  holiday  on  the  first  of  May,  and  sought  the 
woods,  we  found  the  unrivaled  beech  and  maple  forests  of  that 
region  filled  with  innumerable  wild  flowers ;  and  when  we  had 
culled  handf  uls  of  the  choicest  of  these,  and  wearied  ourselves 
with  wanderings  through  picturesque  ravines,  we  were  wont  to 
come  back  to  the  top  of  a  shady  and  grassy  hill  near  the  village, 
which  commanded  a  view,  for  miles  in  either  direction,  of  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world.  Here  we  sang  "  Oats,  peas,  beans, 
and  barley  grows,"  chose  our  sweethearts,  ate  our  snacks,  and  when 
the  great  tree  trunks  began  to  cast  long  shadows,  we  descended 
into  the  town,  where  innumerable  apple  trees  filled  the  air  with 
perfume,  and   where  every  door  yard  was  planted  with  roses, 
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some  of  which  clambered,  bloom-laden,  to  the  eave- troughs  on 
the  houses.  I  remember  also  that,  in  walking  along  the  unpaved 
sidewalk,  where  the  grass  was  ever  striving  to  obliterate  the  foot- 
path, we  crushed  the  fragrant  locust  blossoms  under  our  feet. 
The  sound  of  the  anvil  in  the  smithy,  and  the  soft  clatter  of  re- 
mote cow-bells  on  the  "commons,"  linger  in  my  mind  as  mem- 
ories inseparable  from  my  boyhood  in  Vevay.  A  certain  poetic 
feeling'  which  characterized  me  from  childhood,  and  which, 
perhaps,  finally  determined  my  course  toward  literary  pur- 
suits, was  nourished  by  my  delight  in  the  noble  scenery  about 
Vevay,  Madison,  and  New  Albany,  in  which  places  I  lived  at 
various  times.  My  brother  George  and  myself  were  walkers, 
partly  because  our  father  had  been  one  before  us.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  our  all-day  excursions  to  the  woods  in  search  of  hick- 
ory nuts,  wild  grapes,  blackberries,  pawpaws,  or  of  nothing  at  all 
but  the  sheer  pleasure  of  wandering  in  one  of  the  noblest  forests 
that  it  ever  fell  to  a  boy's  lot  to  have  for  a  playground.  '  Then, 
too,  when  we  had  some  business  five  or  twenty  miles  away,  we 
scorned  to  take  the  steamboat,  but  just  set  out  afoot  along  the 
river  bank,  getting  no  end  of  pleasure  out  of  the  walk,  and  out 
of  that  sense  of  power  which  unusual  fatigue,  cheerfully  borne, 
always  gives. 

Though  my  early  life  was  certainly  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties enough,  I  must  disclaim  the  credit,  which  certain  biograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  dictionaries  insist  on  thrusting  upon  me, 
of  being  a  self-made  man.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  born 
into  an  intellectual  atmosphere.  My  father,  the  son  of  a  Vir- 
ginia planter,  was  graduated  from  William  and  Mary  College  at 
seventeen,  with  the  highest  honors  his  college  ever  gave.  He 
settled  in  Vevay  when  a  very  young  man,  soon  had  the 
leading  law  practice  of  his  county,  and  sat  successively  in  both 
branches  of  the  Indiana  Legislature ;  and  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  Party  for  Congress,  though  he  died  at  thirty-four, 
when  I,  his  oldest  child,  was  barely  nine  years  of  age.  He  foresaw 
his  early  death  for  some  years,  and  he  came  to  concentrate  his 
ambition  on  his  children,  and  especially  on  the  eldest,  as  being 
more  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  He  succeeded  in  giving 
a  decided  bent  to  my  tastes  and  aspirations.     Every  "  flp  "  given 
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me  to  buy  candy  he  persuaded  me  to  save  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  Ah!  good  father!  you  little  dreamed  that  in  teaching 
me  to  buy  books  you  were  fostering  what  would  become  the 
main  extravagance  of  my  life !  My  father's  will  directed  that 
his  law  library  should  be  exchanged  for  books  of  a  more  general 
character  for  the  benefit  of  his  children — a  direction  intelligently 
carried  out  by  my  mother.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  study  and  intellectual  aspiration  produced  by  my 
father's  teaching  and  example,  that  from  my  early  childhood  I 
longed  to  read  other  languages  than  my  own,  as  he  did. 

The  desire  for  literary  production  must  have  been  innate.  I 
certainly  never  was  taught  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  My  father 
fondly  expected  that  I  should  distinguish  myself  in  mathematics, 
for  which  he  had  a  decided  aptitude.  One  of  his  "fads  "  was  the 
opinion  that  a  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  learn  to  write 
until  he  is  about  ten  years  of  age ;  but  I  used  to  steal  off  into 
the  somber  parlor  of  the  old  farm  house  to  which  we  had 
removed  after  the  failure  of  my  father's  health,  and  make  pot- 
hooks by  the  hour,  with  a  notion  that  by  that  means  I  should 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  penmanship,  and  so  be 
able  to  set  down  my  thoughts,  though  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  had  anything  whatever  to  say.  Along  with  this  general  desire 
to  be  a  writer,  went  a  wish  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  because 
it  would  bring  me  into  contact  with  the  making  of  books  and 
papers.  When  we  removed  to  the  village  again  after  my  father's 
death,  I  used  to  pick  up  the  broken  types  which  the  printer 
threw  out  of  his  window,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  mortise  a  block 
of  wood  to  set  type  in.  When  I  was  a  little  older,  I  learned  to 
set  type  as  an  occasional  volunteer  compositor,  and  I  sometimes 
composed  items  for  the  Vevay  "Kcveille,"  confident  that  what 
was  conveniently  set,  ready  for  the  press,  would  never  meet  with 
editorial  rejection. 

The  hopeful  prognostications  of  my  father  regarding  my 
future  must  have  had  some  other  foundation  than  my  progress 
in  study,  for  though  I  had  application  enough,  I  remember  that 
in  the  primary  schools  I  proved  myself  a  dull  scholar,  and  that 
my  mother  was  rendered  quite  despondent  by  the  result  of  her 
attempts  to  teach  me  by  the  old-fashioned  methods.     Perhaps 
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lier  discouragement  was  the  greater  that  she  herself  had  been  an 
infant  prodigy,  and  had  read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  clean 
through  before  she  was  four  years  of  age.  But  in  some  unac- 
countable way  the  character  of  my  mind  changed  as  I  advanced. 
After  the  age  of  ten  years  I  was  unfortunately  the  pride  of 
all  my  teachers,  and  their  imprudent  encouragement  of  my  habits 
•of  overstudy  produced  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  my  early  life, 
and  came  near  to  ending  my  career  at  its  beginning. 

My  father  had  been  bred  a  planter's  son,  and  of  course  a 
white-handed  stranger  to  all  manual  labor.  But  the  belief  in  the 
sovereign  virtue  of  labor  was  then  in  the  air,  even  where  Brook 
Farm  and  Carlyle's  sedentary  eulogies  of  work  were  alike 
unknown.  My  father  left  a  solemn  injunction  that  his  sons 
should  be  sent  to  the  country  every  Summer  and  taught  manual 
labor  on  a  farm.  My  mother,  who  was  a  very  Spartan  in  her 
notions  of  education,  carried  out  this  injunction  for  some  years 
with  a  faithfulness  which  my  brother  Greorge  and  myself  some- 
times thought  excessive.  But  by  this  labor  we  learned  to  do 
disagreeable  things  without  flinching,  and  I  have  often  found 
that  the  fortitude,  self-reliance,  and  homely  skill  thus  acquired 
have  given  me  a  valuable  advantage  over  the  town-bred  man. 

One  rare  good  fortune  of  my  youth  was  found  in  the  influ- 
ence of  my  cousin  Gruilford  Eggleston,  a  most  accomplished  man 
of  winning  manners  and  a  great  lover  of  children.  Had  he  lived 
in  New  York  or  in  New  England,  he  would  doubtless  have 
written  for  publication,  but  in  Indiana  a  cultivated  gentleman  was 
usually  content  to  be  the  delight  of  all  his  friends.  For  myself, 
I  all  but  worshiped  a  man  who  knew  the  things  I  most  desired 
to  know,  and  whose  brilliant  talk  was  a  perpetual  inspiration. 
He  incessantly  stimulated  my  love  for  literature,  guided  my 
choice  of  books,  taught  me  to  make  a  common-place  book  of 
my  reading,  and  by  his  conversation  and  example  made  me  feel 
that  to  lead  an  intellectual  life  was  the  most  laudable  pursuit  of 
a  human  being. 

During  the  greater  part  of  my  childhood  and  youth  I  was  in 
a  state  of  invalidism  or  semi-invalidism,  from  malarial  disease,  an 
almost  constant  Winter  cough,  and  some  inherent  instability  of 
nervous  equilibrium  which  has  made  me  a  lifelong  sufferer  from 
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insomnia.  That  I  should  die  of  consumption  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  my  father,  was  taken  for  granted.  Whenever  I 
attended  school  I  studied  beyond  my  strength,  and  easily  dis- 
tanced such  rivalry  as  I  had ;  but  I  was  only  once  in  my  life 
able  to  remain  in  school  three  months  consecutively,  and  the 
whole  aggregate  of  attendance  after  ten  years  of  age  was  but 
eighteen  months.  In  school,  I  followed  my  own  sweet  choice  as 
to  studies.  In  one  school  I  studied  chiefly  Latin;  in  another 
algebra  was  pursued  with  an  enthusiasm  that  did  not  slacken 
until  my  health  was  wretchedly  broken.  But  my  main  ambition 
was  to  excel  in  English  composition;  and  when  Mrs.  Julia 
Dumont,  who  was  known  to  the  last  generation  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  and  who  was  a  most  remarkable  teacher,  said  to  me  pri- 
vately, "  I  have  marked  your  composition  very  severely,  because 
you  are  destined  to  become  an  author,"  I  was  as  happy  as  though 
I  had  achieved  more  fame  than  will  ever  fall  to  my  lot.  At 
fifteen,  it  was  my  luck,  not  having  much  competition,  to  carry 
off  a  prize  offered  by  the  editor  of  the  Madison  "  Daily  Courier  " ; 
and  the  pleasure  I  got  out  of  this  little  success,  at  that  age,  was 
almost  enough  of  itself  to  have  determined  me  to  attempt  a  liter- 
ary career. 

It  was  long  a  source  of  grief  to  me  that  my  ill  health  pre- 
vented me  from  getting  the  training  in  college  for  which  my 
father  had  provided  by  the  purchase  of  a  scholarship  in  what  is 
now  called  De  Pauw  University.  Something,  no  doubt,  I  lost ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gain  did  not  more  than  compensate 
for  it.  If  I  had  entered  college  in  a  day  when  studies  were  not 
elective,  I  must  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  pursuits  that 
could  not  be  of  much  account  to  me  in  any  way.  Out  of  school 
I  acquired  the  invaluable  habit  of  independent  study.  Schools 
and  colleges — I  do  not  say  universities — are  primarily  for  those 
that  cannot  or  will  not  study  without  them.  I  well  remember 
when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  I  came  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant resolutions  of  my  life.  I  put  away  the  juvenile  and 
other  trash  that  had  amused  me  up  to  that  time,  and  settled 
myself  in  a  fixed  plan  of  reading  nothing  that  did  not  in  some 
way  advance  my  education.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  in- 
clined plane  that  I  went  into  solid  reading,  for  I  remember  that 
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the  first  attempt  at  self-improvement  was  the  reading  of  John  L. 
Stephens's  "  Travels  "  in  Central  America  and  elsewhere.  But 
as  I  grew  older,  and  it  became  evident  that  I  was  to  miss  all 
regular  college  training,  I  took  much  more  heroic  doses  of  self- 
culture  ;  and  since  I  was  debarred  from  committing  suicide  in 
college,  I  did  my  best  toward  that  end  by  overstudy  at  home, 
rising  at  four  o'clock,  sometimes,  to  read  Virgil  or  Xenophon. 
In  all  this  I  was  the  victim  of  the  ideas  of  my  time.  It  was 
believed  to  be  promotive  of  health  to  break  one's  natural  rest 
before  daylight,  to  move  about  in  the  malarial  morning  hours, 
to  tax  the  system  by  mental  exertion  while  it  was  enfeebled  by 
fasting,  and  to  eat  less  than  the  appetite  demanded ;  on  the  theory 
that  the  brain  was  clearer  when  the  system  was  ansemic.  But 
in  this  irregular  study,  broken  by  recurring  fits  of  illness,  and 
diversified  by  other  pursuits,  I  managed  to  dabble  in  six  or  seven 
languages  before  I  was  twenty -five,  though  the  only  literatures 
from  which  I  really  got  any  early  culture  were  the  English  and 
French,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  Latin.  My  earlier  reading  was 
chiefly  in  classical  English  and  French  poetry.  I  read  few 
novels,  for  I  was  bred,  "after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion," 
a  Methodist.  But  though  religious  prejudices  made  me  shrink 
from  novels,  so  that  I  can  hardly  call  myself  well  versed  in 
standard  fiction  even  to-day,  I  was  greatly  given  to  reading 
dramatic  works  both  in  French  and  in  English.  What  delight 
I  got  from  the  two  stout  volumes  of  "  The  British  Drama  "  in 
my  father's  library !  It  is  unaccountable  that  I  brought  away, 
in  my  memory  of  these  plays,  no  trace  of  that  pruriency  which  I 
know  now  to  abound  in  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
French  I  read  much,  in  that  early  day,  of  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
Corneille,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  Scribe  and  some  other 
moderns ;  but  I  should  have  esteemed  it  a  damnable  sin  to  see  a 
play  on  the  stage.  My  literary  life  presents  this  anomaly :  when 
my  first  novel  was  written  I  knew  much  less  than  most  well- 
informed  men  of  the  construction  of  a  novel ;  my  knowledge  of 
plot-structure  must  have  been  to  some  extent  derived  from  the 
drama,  though  I  had  at  that  time  never  seen  a  play  acted. 

There  was  nothing  like  specialization  in  my  tastes  or  pursuits 
at  this  period,  and  this  accursed  versatility  has  been  one  of  the 
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unlucky  elements  in  my  life.  My  fondness  for  languages  was 
diversified  and  diluted  by  a  rage  for  such  mathematics  as  I  had 
a  chance  to  study,  which,  to  be  sure,  did  not  carry  me  far;  and  my 
literary  pursuits  were  interrupted  by  a  dabbling  in  geology,  fa- 
vored by  the  exposure  of  fossiliferous  strata  near  Madison,  whore 
I  lived  during  my  geological  period.  With  my  limited  powers  of 
nervous  endurance,  it  was  not  well  to  spread  my  exertions  over 
so  many  acres  of  endeavor;  but  the  error  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
opposite  one  of  a  narrow  specialization  at  an  early  age  might 
have  been. 

My  studies  were  obstructed  by  a  more  powerful  diversion 
than  this  dissipation  of  effort  in  many  directions.  Ill,  sensitive, 
and  suscejDtible,  I  was  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  between  two  en- 
thusiasms— that  for  intellectual  acquirement,  and  that  for  religious 
devotion.  Methodism  was  the  dominant,  almost  the  established, 
religion,  and  western  Methodism  was  almost  as  rigorous  as  Puritan- 
ism, and  tenfold  more  ardent.  It  probably  saved  me  from  the  vices 
of  village  life — more  insidious  than  those  of  a  city ;  it  gave  me 
a  prevailing  serious  view  of  life,  and  stimulated  the  highest 
moral  aspirations;  but  it  did  me  harm,  also,  since  the  scru- 
pulosity which  it  bred  in  one  of  my  temperament  impaired 
my  health,  and  for  a  time  narrowed  the  range  of  my  intellec- 
tual development.  But  even  for  this  there  was,  no  doubt,  much 
compensation.  An  intense  religious  life  stimulates  the  mind 
tremendously  in  certain  directions,  and  in  its  rebound  produces 
effects  that  are  more  easily  recognized  than  accounted  for.  Out 
of  the  austerity  of  the  middle  ages  came  the  renaissance;  out  of 
New  England  Puritanism  came  the  literary  productiveness  of 
the  Unitarian  reaction.  That  which  happens  to  a  community  in 
this  sort,  happens  because  a  similar  effect  has  been  wrought  in 
individuals.  However  misdirected  and  disproportioned  some  of 
the  fervid  aspirations  of  my  days  of  religious  enthusiasm  may 
have  been,  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  experiences  were  not  of 
use  in  subsoiling  the  moral  nature.  And  I  also  had  my  period 
of  renaissance — that  exhilaration  and  exaltation  which  the  liber- 
ated mind  feds  in  the  rebound  from  constraint,  and  which 
carries  it  for  a  time  to  a  higher  level  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  attained. 
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All  boys  combining  any  gifts  for  speech  with  a  religious  dis- 
position, were  foredoomed  to  the  ministry  by  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  Methodist  circles  at  that  time ;  and  for  me  the  ministry 
was  always  very  attractive.  Though  content  most  of  the  time  to 
be  a  sort  of  paradox — a  youth  preparing  for  the  ministry  and  in 
professed  hostility  to  everything  that  could  weaken  my  devotion, 
who  was  yet  ambitious  for  literary  distinction — I  had  fits  of 
religious  ardor  in  which  my  literary  pursuits  seemed  a  sort  of 
idolatry.  Once,  at  least,  all  my  attempts  at  composition  were 
bundled  together  and  solemnly  committed  to  the  flames.  I  was 
to  be  nothing  but  a  devotee  thereafter.  But,  as  the  fairy  tale 
teaches,  it  is  hard  running  away  from  old  Mother  Fate ;  and  the 
gravitation  of  my  nature  was  far  too  strong  for  such  resolutions. 
Irrevocable  vows  might  have  postponed  the  result,  but  they  could 
not  have  prevented  it.  Two  manner  of  men  were  in  me,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  my  life  there  has  been  an  enduring- 
struggle  between  the  lover  of  literary  art  and  the  religionist,  the 
reformer,  the  philanthropist,  the  man  with  a  mission.  This 
duality  survives  even  to-day. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  set  before  me,  to  wit,  What 
were  the  formative  influences  of  my  life?  it  is  necessary  to  ven- 
ture on  the  somewhat  dangerous  ground  of  self-criticism,  and  to 
ask,  what  marked  result  have  the  influences  surrounding  my 
early  life  produced  ?  That  is  to  say,  what  characteristic  and  pre- 
vailing trait  of  my  writings  may  be  attributed  to  these  influences 
rather  than  to  inherited  qualities?  If  I  were  a  dispassionate 
critic,  and  were  set  to  judge  my  own  novels  as  the  writings  of 
another,  I  should  have  to  say  that  what  distinguishes  them 
from  other  works  of  fiction  is  the  prominence  which  they  give  to 
social  conditions ;  that  the  individual  characters  are  here  treated 
to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  as  parts  of  a  study  of  a 
society — as  in  some  sense  the  logical  results  of  the  environment. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rank  assigned  to  these  stories  as  works  of 
literary  art,  they  will  always  have  a  certain  value  as  materials 
for  the  student  of  social  history.  Not  that  in  writing  them  any 
such  purpose  was  consciously  present ;  it  is  what  we  do  without 
exactly  intending  it  that  is  most  characteristic.  Now  when  I 
turn  to  the  historical  studies  which  have  engaged  many  more 
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years  of  my  life  than  I  could  well  afford,  I  find  this  bond  be- 
tween them  and  my  novels — that  in  history,  as  in  fiction,  I  am 
mainly  interested  in  the  evolution  of  society;  that  in  either  sort 
of  writing  this  interest  in  the  history  of  life,  this  tendency  to 
what  the  Germans  call  "culture-history,"  is  the  one  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  almost  all  that  I  have  attempted.  Turning  from  this 
effect  to  seek  its  cause,  I  find  that  it  could  not  be  the  result  of 
my  reading,  for  this  form  of  history  was  little  known  in  my 
youth.  Only  Augustin  Thierry  and  some  other  French  writers, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  Macaulay,  had  practiced  it,  and  in  my 
youthful  years  none  of  these  were  much  known  to  me.  This 
marked  bent  was  no  doubt  given  to  my  mind  by  the  circum- 
stances of  my  youth  and  early  manhood. 

When  I  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  my  mother's  second 
marriage  took  place.  My  step-father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Terrell,  was 
a  Methodist  minister  of  some  distinction ;  and  from  the  village, 
with  its  alternate  of  country  life,  I  changed  to  the  larger  Indiana 
towns  along  the  Ohio  River,  where  there  was  a  semi-urban  life  of' 
considerable  refinement.  By  these  removals  I  came  to  make 
my  earliest  studies  in  comparative  "  sociography  " — I  cannot  call 
it  anything  so  serious  as  sociology.  At  sixteen,  I  had  a  much 
rarer  opportunity  of  the  same  sort;  I  was  sent  to  spend  more 
than  a  year  with  my  father's  relatives  in  eastern  Virginia.  The 
change  from  a  free  to  a  slave  State,  from  a  country  not  yet  en- 
tirely out  of  its  ]3ioneer  crudities  to  a  society  so  fixed  and  con- 
servative as  that  of  the  Old  Dominion,  was  as  great  as  the  United 
States  afforded  at  that  time.  The  old  Virginia  country-gentle- 
man life  had  a  fascination  not  possessed  by  any  other  society 
in  the  new  world.  With  its  unbounded  hospitality  to  all 
comers,  its  enormous  family  pride,  its  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  well-born  and  the  plebeian,  its  social  refinements, 
its  narrow  local  prejudices,  its  chivalrous  and  romantic  senti- 
ment toward  ladies,  and  a  certain  laxity  of  morals  growing  out 
of  the  existence  of  a  slave  class,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  mind  of  one  who  had  been  bred  in  a 
simpler  and  less  dignified  society,  in  which  proprieties  were  less 
regarded  and  moralities  somewhat  more  rigidly  enforced.  Ac- 
cording to  Virginian  methods  of  reckoning,  I  was  cousin  to  a 
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large  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  State ;  and  I  found  myself 
a  member  of  a  powerful  clan,  at  once  domesticated  and  given 
singular  opportunities  for  knowing  a  life,  which,  in  the  new  world 
and  in  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  curious 
anachronism.  The  Virginians  themselves  I  found  a  most  lovable 
people,  and  admirable  in  their  generosity  and  high  sense  of  honor 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  Even  if  their  recklessness  of  danger 
and  disregard  of  human  life,  where  family  or  personal  pride  was 
involved,  were  barbarisms,  they  were  at  least  barbarisms  of  the 
nobler  sort.  The  life  of  the  slaves  interested  me  deeply,  and  I 
spent  many  an  hour  in  the  kitchen  or  the  quarters  listening  to 
their  superstitions.  Though  I  saw  slavery  in  its  mildest  form 
among  my  relations,  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  essential  and 
manifold  injustices  and  the  unavoidable  cruelties  of  the  system. 
From  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Virginia,  I  counted  myself  an  aboli- 
tionist. But  I  always  resented  the  abusive  terms  in  which  the 
more  violent  abolitionists  were  wont  to  speak  of  the  southern 
people.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  history  will  not  conclude 
that  a  more  moderate  style  of  speech  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men  would  have  much  better  served  their  cause. 

The  luck  which  thus  threw  me  into  contact  with  the  most 
opposite  states  of  society  followed  me  still  further.  The  year 
after  my  return  from  Virginia,  all  my  bodily  ailments  culminated 
in  a  cough  that  threatened  to  end  my  sufferings  out  of  hand, 
and  I  was  sent  to  Minnesota  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  I  might  get 
benefit  from  the  climate.  Refusing  all  money  assistance,  I  threw 
myself  at  eighteen  into  the  tempestuous  current  of  frontier  life, 
hoping  to  conquer  my  invalidism  by  thus  plunging  desperately 
into  the  rough  and  tumble.  I  took  a  job  of  carrying  the  chain 
in  a  surveying  party,  suffering  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  expos- 
ures ;  I  afterward  hired  myself  to  drive  three  yoke  of  oxen  in  a 
great  breaking  plow.  I  would  stagger  into  bed  at  night  so 
outdone  with  fatigue  that  I  quite  forgot  to  practice  my  habitual 
insomnia,  and  fell  asleep  before  my  head  had  fairly  touched 
the  pillow,  to  know  nothing  until  I  was  called  in  the  morning. 

But  I  grew  strong  under  this  kill-or-cure  process,  and  was 
well  repaid.  The  excitement  of  the  frontier  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  my  boyish  imagination,  and  when,  in  August,  1856,  the 
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whole  country  was  stirred  by  stories  of  the  struggle  in  Kansas,  I 
secured  a  dirk  pocket  knife — I  could  not  afford  any  weapon 
more  expensive — and  set  out  along  the  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
frontier  to  help  the  free-State  men  in  that  Territory,  which  was 
then  struggling  "per  aspera  ad  astra."  The  history  of  the  United 
States  would  hardly  have  been  changed  if  I  had  reached  the 
field  of  battle  with  my  dirk  knife.  But  after  weeks  of  weary 
walking,  and  nights  spent  in  the  discomforts  of  frontier  cabins,  I 
grew  sick  at  heart  and  longed  for  the  companionship  and  re- 
finements of  home.  I  was  rather  glad  to  learn  that  men  from 
the  free  States  were  entirely  shut  out  of  the  besieged  Territory  on 
the  Iowa  side.  My  moccasins  were  worn  out,  my  feet  were  sore, 
my  little  stock  of  money  was  failing,  and  I  was  tired  of  hus- 
banding it  by  eating  crackers  and  cheese.  I  turned  eastward 
at  a  point  west  of  Cedar  Falls,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Mus- 
catine, and,  after  walking  in  all  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  I 
at  length  boarded  a  railway  train  at  a  little  station  near  Gales- 
burg,  and  reached  my  nearest  relatives  the  next  morning,  after 
an  enforced  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  a  cent  in  my 
pocket,  and  looking,  in  my  soiled  and  travel- worn  garments,  like 
a  young  border  ruffian.  Iliad  left  home  a  pale  invalid ;  Ire- 
turned  sun-browned  and  well. 

On  my  return  from  Minnesota,  it  was  decided  that  to  put 
me  into  college  would  be  a  sentence  of  death.  So,  according  to 
Methodist  usage,  I  was  put  astride  a  horse,  with  my  wardrobe 
in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  sent  to  ride  a  four- week  circuit, 
with  ten  preaching  places,  among  the  rough  Ohio  Kiver  hills  of 
Dearborn  County,  Indiana.  At  the  end  of  six  months  of  zealous 
preaching,  I  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  grave.  Partly  for  the 
sake  of  my  health,  more  from  pure  zeal  and  the  desire  to  be 
doing  the  hardest  task  I  could  find,  I  now  took  up  my  residence 
in  Minnesota,  beginning  my  labors  there  by  traversing  the  fron- 
tier prairies,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  and  in  moc- 
casined  feet,  for  I  could  not  afford  a  horse  on  the  mere  promise 
of  a  salary,  certain  never  to  be  half  paid.  I  was  soon  wanted  in 
St.  Paul  and  other  growing  towns,  but  my  years  of  preaching 
were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  illness  which  drove  me  to 
other  pin-suits.  I  remember  to-day,  with  tears,  the  steady  fortitude 
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and  unfailing  cheerfulness  with  which  my  wife  met  every  dis- 
heartening vicissitude  of  our  uneasy  fortunes  in  those  days. 

The  time  spent  in  a  frontier  ministry  I  look  back  upon  with 
considerable  satisfaction.  The  habit  of  ready  speaking,  the 
training  in  the  art  of  meeting  emergencies,  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  human  life  in  its  rudimentary  conditions — are  these  not 
as  well  worth  learning  as  the  art  of  scanning  Yirgil,  the  list  of 
ships  in  Homer,  or  Caesar's  method  of  building  a  military  bridge? 
More  than  this,  the  years  of  my  ministry  brought  me  into  ac- 
quaintance with  frontier  preachers ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 
lifetime  to  have  known  a  company  of  men  so  sincere  and  disin- 
terested as  the  most  of  these  were. 

But,  as  I  said,  two  manner  of  men  were  in  me,  and  my 
literary  tastes  and  scholarly  ambitions  were  ever  rising  up  to 
protest  that  I  was  better  suited  for  some  other  field.  I  was  in- 
deed continually  cultivating  habits  of  mind  that  tended  to  unfit 
me,  in  some  degree,  for  the  work  I  had  chosen.  From  the  high- 
est motives  I  risked  my  life  in  crossing  prairies  afoot,  to  preach 
in  undaubed  cabins  with  the  thermometer  below  zero;  but  I 
often  carried  a  volume  of  poetry,  a  scientific  book,  or  perhaps  a 
tome  of  French  dramas,  to  beguile  the  other  man  in  me. 
Then,  too,  there  was  already  growing  in  me  that  critical  habit 
of  mind  which  is  apt  to  be  so  fatal  to  dogmatic  beliefs,  and  thus 
to  cut  off  religious  enthusiasm  below  ground.  In  these  years  I 
wrote  occasionally  for  Methodist  and  other  periodicals.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  a  paper  on  Beranger  and  his  songs,  which  I  pub- 
lished while  trying  to  evangelize  the  red-shirted  lumbermen  on 
the  St.  Croix.  When,  in  1866,  ill  health  drove  me,  for  the  third 
time,  from  the  ministry,  and  I  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
"Little  Corporal,"  I  was  fairly  launched  in  a  humble  way  in  lit- 
erature. It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recite  the 
steps  which  followed.  But  when,  in  1870,  I  began  to  win  atten- 
tion and  favor  by  writing  novels  illustrative  of  life  in  the  great 
interior  valley,  I  was  only  drawing  on  the  resources  which  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  life  had  put  at  my  disposal. 
Is  it  Herder  who  says,  "  My  whole  life  is  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  oracles  of  my  childhood  "? 

Edward  Eggleston. 
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Despite  the  interest  of  Prince  Kropotkin's  article  in  the 
August  Forum,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to  know  what  are  the  pos- 
sibilities of  agriculture,  mankind  is  more  interested  in  its  proba- 
bilities. The  means  of  supporting  a  teeming  population  depend 
far  more  upon  what  the  soil  can  be  made  to  produce  under  ex- 
isting climatic  conditions,  by  processes  that  are  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed, than  upon  those  which,  at  best,  can  be  applied  to  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  earth's  surface. 

By  reason  of  proximity  to  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  because  of  a  favorable  climate,  1,200  to  1,300  people  may  be 
able  to  derive  subsistence  from  the  sale  of  high-priced  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  upon  a  square  mile  of  soil ;  yet  should  half 
that  number  attempt  to  live  by  raising  such  products  on  610 
acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  western  Nebraska  or  in  the  black- 
earth  region  of  Russia,  they  would  be  upon  short  rations,  as  the 
yield  would  often  be  meager  and  prices  would  often  be  low. 
Nor  can  the  fruit-grower  distant  from  great  cities  expect  18  cents 
per  pound  for  grapes ;  indeed,  the  majority  of  grape-growers  are 
glad  to  accept  one  fifth  of  that  price.  Although  13  Guernsey 
acres  under  glass  may  make  greater  returns  than  an  ordinary 
English  farm  of  1,300  acres,  yet  if  many  farmers  should  cover 
their  land  with  glass  and  should  grow  high-priced  vegetables  for 
the  early  markets,  the  supply  would  clearly  exceed  the  demand, 
as  only  the  wealthy  few  can  afford  to  consume  products  raised 
at  such  cost. 

Prince  Kropotkin  does  not  inform  us  what  it  cost  to  erect 
and  equip  the  13  acres  of  glass  structures  he  mentions,  and  to 
grow  the  crops  that  were  produced  there.  Such  details  would 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  as  to  how  far  this  kind  of  culture 
ought  to  dissipate  "the  childish  fears  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  the  needs  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population."  In  the 
absence  of  these  data,  we  must  make  the  best  estimate  we  can. 
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We  are  told  that  the  cost  per  square  yard  was  $2.34,  exclu- 
sive of  the  heating  apparatus,  which,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  cost 
one  half  more.  Adding  $200  per  acre  as  the  value  of  the  land, 
we  have  an  investment  of  $250,000.  The  annual  expense  would 
then  be: 

Interest  at  4  per  cent., $10,000 

36  workmen,  at  $200  each, 7,200 

1,000  cart-loads  of  coal  and  coke,       ....  3,000 

Thus  the  yearly  expense  of  such  processes  is  about  $1,554  per 
acre,  and  the  143  tons  of  grapes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  grown  in  1889 
cost  more  than  7  cents  per  pound.  Such  costly  products  are 
within  the  reach  only  of  the  opulent,  and  the  demand  is  neces- 
sarily limited. 

The  essayist  assumes  that  climatic  conditions  have  little  to  do 
with  the  volume  of  the  product,  which  he  thinks  depends  chiefly 
upon  modes  of  culture  and  of  fertilization ;  and  he  instances  the 
fact  that  in  France  the  wheat  acreage  and  the  yield  per  acre  have 
doubled  since  1789.     He  says: 

"  There  are  whole  countries — Hesse,  for  example — which  are  satisfied 
only  when  the  average  crop  attains  37  bushels;  while  the  experimental 
farms  of  central  France  produce  from  yeai*  to  year,  over  large  areas,  41 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  number  of  farms  in  northern  France  regularly 
yield,  year  after  year,  from  55  to  68  bushels  to  the  acre.  Occasionally  even 
so  much  as  80  bushels  has  been  obtained  upon  limited  areas  under  special 
care.  In  fact,  it  is  now  proved  that  by  combining  a  series  of  such  simple 
operations  as  the  selection  of  seeds,  sowing  in  rows,  and  proper  manuring, 
the  crops  can  be  increased  at  least  75  per  cent,  over  the  best  present 
average,  while  the  cost  of  production  can  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  by  the 
use  of  some  inexpensive  machinery.  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  infertility  of  the  soil 
or  the  climatic  conditions  that  prevent  all  wheat-growers  from  raising  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  it  is  simply  the  systematic  ruining  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  by  the  landlord,  the  state,  the  middleman,  and  the  capitalist.  So  we 
must  continue  taking  examples  from  small,  specially-favored  spots,  till  the 
time  comes  when  whole  nations  shall  break  the  bonds  which  now  fetter 
agriculture." 

Should  the  crops  be  increased  only  75  per  cent.,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  that  will  furnish  subsistence  for  a  population  increased 
by  1,000  per  cent.  Should  the  yield  of  wheat  augment  even  to 
this  extent,  the  average  would  still  be  much  less  than  60  bushels 
per  acre,  as  the  European  average  during  the  last  20  years  has 
not  exceeded  13  bushels,  and  as  that  of  the  United  States  has 
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been  but  a  fraction  greater  than  12.  With  a  75-per-cent.  in- 
crease, Hesse  is  the  only  district  where  the  average  would  reach 
even  60  bushels  per  acre.  As  all  the  manure,  too,  is  now  care- 
fully utilized  by  the  great  majority  of  cultivators,  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  procuring  fertilizers  for  500,000,000  acres  devoted  to 
cereals  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  fact  that  France  has  doubled  her  yield  and  area  in  wheat 
since  1789,  is  attributable  to  the  use  of  improved  implements,  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  evolution  of  a  body 
of  cultivating  proprietors ;  but  such  causes  long  since  have  spent 
their  force,  and  during  the  last  20  years  neither  the  area  nor  the 
yield  per  acre  has  shown  any  increase.  Ordinarily  climate  has 
far  more  to  do  with  the  volume  of  the  product  than  cultivation 
or  fertilization.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  French 
departments  have  an  average  yield  of  26  bushels  per  acre,  while 
in  others  the  yield  is  less  than  half  that  amount ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  in  Great  Britain  is  nearly  double  that  in 
France.  That  climate  is  the  controlling  factor,  is  inferentially 
made  clear  in  the  report  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress, 
which  shows  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Hesse  is  39 
bushels  per  acre,  but  that  in  the  year  of  special  inquiry  (1878) 
the  yield  was  but  20.6  bushels,  indicating  that  climatic  con- 
ditions were  then  unfavorable. 

Most  districts  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  some  one  crop.  Most 
farmers  know  that  even  weeds  have  their  habitat,  and  the  large 
yield  of  wheat  in  Hesse  is  probably  attributable  to  such  special 
adaptation.  Although  Hesse  easily  takes  first  rank  in  the  yield 
of  wheat,  yet  it  holds  but  fourth  place  in  that  of  millet,  fifth  in 
that  of  maize,  seventh  in  that  of  rye  and  potatoes,  eighth  in 
that  of  buckwheat,  and  ninth  in  that  of  oats  and  barley.  The 
average  yield  of  Kansas  wheat  fields  is  but  little  more  than  half 
that  of  England,  yet  the  soil  is  as  fertile  and  as  well  adapted  to 
wheat-growing  as  that  of  the  mother  country.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons, yields  of  50  and  even  of  65  bushels  are  not  unknown ;  yet 
the  effect  of  meteorological  conditions  is  such  that  the  field  that 
produces  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  in  one  year  may  not  yield  5 
in  the  next,  no  matter  how  careful  the  culture  may  be.  A  case 
in  point  is  found  in  the  one  acre  sown  to  wheat,  ten  years  in  sue- 
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cession,  without  fertilization,  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table :  * 


Yield. 

Pounds 

Year. 

Variety  of  Wheat. 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pounds  of 
Straw. 

of  Straw 
to  Bushel 

Remarks. 

of  Wheat 

1880-81 

Early  May, 

9  00 

1881-82 

(<             a 

47.00 

7,845 

167 

1882-83 

a            <« 

28.19 

3,281 

112 

1883-84 

37.00 

4,525 

122 

1884-85 

a 

12.30 

2,238 

181 

1885-86 

it 

•   •  •-  •  • 

"Winter-killed 

1886-87 

it 

n          tt 

1887-88 

tt 

30.31 

3,766 

124 

1888-89 

a 

37.00 

3,619 

98 

1889-90 

tt 

22.90 

1,841 

82 

Total  product  of  10  years, 

223.70 

27,115 

Yearl 

v  average 

22.37 

2,712 

m 

From  this  will  be  seen  that  the  same  tract  varied  in  yield  from 
nil  to  47  bushels,  although  treated  in  like  manner  each  year. 
This  shows  the  potency  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  corn  fields  of  Kansas,  under  the  favoring  conditions  ob- 
taining in  1889,  produced  240,000,000  bushels,  while  under  ad- 
verse ones  in  1890,  the  yield  was  not  one  fourth  as  great.  The 
sharp  frosts  of  February  and  March,  1890,  following  an  excep- 
tionally mild  Winter,  reduced  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
more  than  20  per  cent.  That  climate  is  the  potent  factor,  is 
shown  also  by  the  relative  wheat  production  of  an  acre  in  South 
Australia  and  another  in  New  Zealand.  In  South  Australia, 
owing  to  the  meager  and  badly-distributed  rainfall,  the  average 
is  but  7  bushels  per  acre,  against  26  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
of  New  Zealand.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  say 
that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  is  derived  from 
the  soil,  the  remainder  coming  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
atmosphere. 

The  possibilities  of  agriculture  are  great,  and  with  improving 
means  of  transport  and  of  distribution  the  earth  will  provide  food 
for  her  children  for  many  years ;  yet  probably  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  future  days  as  the  era  of 
plenty — the  time  when  the  masses  were  enabled,  by  a  minimum 
*  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  July,  1890. 
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expenditure  of  labor,  to  secure  more  food  than  at  any  prior  or 
subsequent  age.  European  peoples  may  become  more  free,  their 
hours  of  labor  may  be  lessened,  the  masses  may  enjoy  a  greater 
share  of  the  products  of  their  toil,  the  tenure  of  land  may  be  rad- 
ically changed,  and  taxation  and  the  money-lender's  charge  may 
be  abated ;  but  food  can  never  again  be  so  abundant  or  so  cheap, 
measured  by  labor,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
all  the  best  lands  of  the  north  temperate  zone  are  already  occu- 
pied. This  is  clearly  indicated  by  Professor  Bryce  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth,"  where  he  says: 

"There  has  been  nothing  in  the  past  resembling  its  growth  [that  of 
western  America],  and  probably  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  future.  A 
vast  territory,  wonderfully  rich  in  natural  resources  of  many  kinds  ;  a  tem- 
perate and  healthy  climate  ;  a  soil  generally,  and  in  many  places  marvel- 
lously, fertile  .  .  .  and  the  whole  of  this  virtually  unoccupied  territory 
thrown  open  to  an  energetic  race,  with  all  the  appliances  and  contrivances 
of  modern  science  at  its  command — these  are  phenomena  absolutely  with- 
out precedent  in  history  and  which  cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our 
planet  contains  no  such  other  favored  tract  of  country." 

The  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  the  agricultural  resources 
of  this  region  have  been  developed  has  created  an  unprecedented 
plethora  of  bread  and  meat,  with  resulting  low  prices,  and  has 
thus  impoverished  the  cultivators  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  eastern  Asia,  population  presses  with  constantly-increasing 
weight  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  some  of  the  provinces 
of  China  especially,  famines  are  frequent,  although  every  avail- 
able acre  is  converted  into  a  farm  garden,  and  although  pas- 
tures have  given  place  to  fish  ponds  producing  food  at  one 
eighth  the  cost  of  that  derived  from  quadrupeds.  By  intensive 
culture  of  the  rich  alluvial  plains,  the  province  of  Kiang-se 
sustains  the  most  dense  population  in  the  world;  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  people  should  live  as  do  the  major  part  of  the 
36,000,000  that  inhabit  that  limited  district.  In  Japan,  the 
population  is  less  dense,  famines  are  less  frequent,  and  agri- 
culture can  be  made  to  support  additional  numbers. 

In  India,  increasing  numbers  press  closely  upon  food  sup- 
plies. Some  land  has  not  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation ; 
but  it  is  of  low  fertility  or  requires  irrigation,  and  will  come 
into  use  no  faster   than   it  is  required  by  a  rapidly-increasing 
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population  that  is  never  far  removed  from  actual  want.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  silver 
enabled  India  to  assume  third  rank  as  an  exporter  of  wheat ;  but 
for  ten  years  neither  the  acreage,  the  product,  nor  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  has  increased.  They  are  not  likely  to  do  so,  as 
cotton  culture  is  encroaching  upon  the  wheat  fields,  and  as  home 
requirements  make  improbable  any  increase  in  the  exportable 
surplus.  In  fact,  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  has  diminished  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  the  acreage  harvested  in  1890  being 
about  4  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  ten  years  earlier. 

Persian  agriculture  is  largely  dependent  upon  irrigation,  and 
occupies  the  available  area.  Political  and  social  conditions  are 
such  that  its  progress  will  be  slow,  and  Persia  can  neither  sus- 
tain a  dense  population  nor  send  to  Europe  large  quantities  of 
breadstuff. 

West  of  Persia  lies  a  region  which  was  long  the  seat  of  em- 
pire and  of  a  civilization  rivaling  that  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
was  so  productive  that  it  could  sustain  many  great  cities  at  a 
time  when  such  aggregates  of  population  could  not  exist  far  from 
the  sources  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  If  the  ancients  can  be 
credited,  the  alluvial  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  when  irrigated,  were 
even  more  productive  than  those  of  the  Nile.     Herodotus  says : 

"  Of  all  countries  that  we  know,  there  is  none  that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain. 
It  yields,  commonly,  two  hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  at  the 
greatest,  even  three  hundred." 

Theophrastus  tells  us : 

"In  Babylon  the  wheat  fields  are  regularly  mown  twice,  and  then  fed 
off  with  beasts  to  keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  the  leaf ;  otherwise  the 
plant  does  not  run  to  ear.  When  this  is  done,  the  return  in  lands  that  are 
badly  cultivated  is  fifty-fold,  while  in  those  that  are  well  farmed  it  is  a 
hundred-fold." 

For  more  than  2,000  years,  poor  as  well  as  good  farming  has 
existed,  and  these  ancient  records  show  that  cultivators  once 
secured  a  larger  return  than  even  the  favored  Hessians,  who  sow 
2£  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  receive  less  than  sixteen-fold. 
All  the  data  show  that  since  the  earliest  historic  times  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  well-farmed  land, 
conditions  of  climate  and  fertility  being  the  same ;  and  that  the 
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only  material  improvement  in  agriculture  has  been  in  the  me- 
chanical means  employed,  which  has  lessened  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. No  doubt  a  much  larger  part  of  the  land  is  now  well 
farmed;  but  this  is  not  because  mankind  in  general  better  under- 
stands the  processes  of  nature,  for,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole, 
such  knowledge  is  mostly  confined  to  men  who  do  not  cultivate 
the  soil ;  it  is  because  of  improved  implements,  and  of  the  fact 
that  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  cultivators  are  now  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  results  of  their  labor. 

Great  areas  in  western  Asia  were  among  the  most  productive 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  when  they  shall  be  controlled  by  en- 
lightened governments  and  inhabited  by  .progressive  people,  they 
will  again  sustain  as  great  a  population  as  when  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  dominated  the  eastern  nations.  But  under  the  rule  of 
the  "unspeakable  Turk,"  peopled  by  unprogressive  races,  with 
enterprise  stilled  by  excessive  taxation,  and  with  thrift  but  a 
mark  for  spoliation,  this  rich  region  remains  unproductive,  and 
its  rivers  ran  to  the  sea  un vexed  by  the  channels  for  irrigation 
and  drainage  which  enabled  cultivators  to  feed  the  millions  of 
the  ancient  monarchies. 

In  southern  Siberia  is  a  vast  area,  fertile  and  partially  devel- 
oped, though  subject  to  many  unfavorable  climatic  conditions, 
which,  at  a  somewhat  remote  future,  will  sustain  a  large  popula- 
tion; but  the  government  is  a  repressive  one,  the  people  are  un- 
enterprising, the  lands  are  imperial  property,  the  cultivators  are 
little  better  than  tenants  at  will,  and  the  improvements  are  conse- 
quently most  meager.  Under  such  conditions  the  wheat  area  of 
that  region,  now  less  than  1,000,000  acres,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
rapidly ;  and  Europe  need  not,  for  many  years,  look  to  Siberia 
for  material  additions  to  its  food  supply. 

Northern  Africa  was  the  granary  of  ancient  Rome,  and  even 
now  it  furnishes  Europe  with  small  quantities  of  cereals;  but 
the  quantity  of  grain  exported  from  Egypt  diminishes  as  more 
and  more  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  cotton  and  sugar.  The  cul- 
tivable area  is  hardly  capable  of  growth,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  ancient  storage  basins  and 
irrigating  canals  has  permitted  the  desert  to  encroach  upon  large 
tracts  which  were  reclaimed   as  early  as  the  reign  of  Menes. 
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The  fertility  of  the  5,000,000  cultivable  acres  of  Egypt  was  once 
so  wonderful  that  Dr.  Draper*  attributes  to  it  the  creation  of 
that  leisure  class  which  made  civilization  possible;  yet  even 
here  we  see  the  complete  dependence  of  the  cultivator  upon  me- 
teorological conditions,  and  in  this  case  the  conditions  are  not 
those  obtaining  in  Egypt,  but  those  of  a  region  2,000  miles  dis- 
tant— the  great  lake  basin  of  equatorial  Africa.  When  precipi- 
tation is  fairly  abundant  in  central  Africa,  the  Egyptian  crop  is 
a  full  one ;  when  the  equatorial  rainfall  is  deficient,  the  harvest 
is  meager,  and  the  cultivator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  usurer ;  and 
when  the  tropical  rains  are  excessive,  the  Nile  overflow  may 
destroy  the  crops,  as  in  1887. 

Thus,  despite  irrigation  works,  which  are  fully  serviceable 
only  when  the  Nilometer  registers  the  desired  rise,  the  climate 
controls  the  product  of  these  fertile  lands ;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  will  do  so  through  all  the  future  as  in  that  hoary  past, 
when  seven  fat  years  were  followed  by  seven  lean  ones.  With  a 
population  estimated  as  high  as  325,000,000,  Africa  has  an  area 
three  times  that  of  Europe,  and  will  afford  an  outlet  for  many 
of  the  swarms  which  Europe  must  throw  off;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  vast  area,  with  latent  powers  so  great  as  to 
be  hardly  conceivable,  lies  within  the  tropics,  and,  while  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  great  quantities  of  useful  products,  is  not 
likely  to  provide  Europe  with  either  bread  or  meat.  African 
agriculture,  outside  the  desert  tracts,  will  support  a  very  dense 
population ;  but  this  will  subsist  mostly  on  such  foods  as  rice, 
doura,  and  maize.  Commander  Cameron  tells  us  that,  in  such 
African  districts  as  have  a  long  rainy  season,  three  crops  of 
maize  are  grown,  each  yielding  from  150  to  200-fold,  or  from  22 
to  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  essentials  of  maize  culture  being  a 
fairly  fertile  soil,  heat,  and  moisture,  equatorial  Africa  affords 
nearly  a  continuous  season  for  its  growth,  enabling  the  cultivator 
to  produce  three  crops  yearly.  The  lands  are  never  fertilized, 
yet  they  have  been  cultivated  thus  for  thousands  of  years,  show- 
ing no  signs  of  deterioration.  Each  acre  is  capable  of  producing 
enough  maize  to  support  seven  or  eight  men — as  many  as 
Humboldt  estimated  could  be  sustained  by  an  acre  of  bananas. 
*  "  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe." 
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Even  in  tropical  Africa  are  mountain  areas  where  wheat  is 
grown  by  the  Arab  traders;  but,  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
supply,  Africa  will  draw  wheat  from  the  other  continents.  Even 
now,  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  and  the  temperate  cape  regions  are  sup- 
plied in  large  part  from  India  and  Australia.  With  a  humid 
tropical  climate  extending  over  vast  areas,  which  produce  abun- 
dant and  successive  crops  of  maize,  rice,  doura,  bananas,  and 
yams,  as  well  as  dates  and  other  edible  fruits  of  the  palm,  Africa 
will  easily  support  a  dense  population,  possibly  larger  than  that 
of  all  the  world  besides ;  but  the  food  which  the  African  is  will- 
ing to  consume  would  soon  pall  upon  the  European  palate. 

Tropical  Central  and  South  America,  more  especially  the 
basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  possess  great  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  and  in  time  will  sustain  a  large  population, 
which  will  live,  probably,  less  upon  tropical  products  than  the 
African  does,  and  will  draw  a  partial  supply  of  bread  and  of  ani- 
mal products  from  the  temperate  zones  of  the  continent.  Much 
of  this  vast  region  is  covered  by  continuous  forests,  and  probably 
the  volume  of  agricultural  products  will  long  continue  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  population. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  include  an  area  two  fifths  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  probably  have  proportionate  productive 
power ;  but  up  to  this  time  their  development  has  been  meager. 
Prior  to  1810,  Spanish  law  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  the  ce- 
reals; the  population,  estimated  at  6,500,000,  is  believed  to  be 
less  enterprising  than  that  of  the  Anglo-American  republic ;  and 
the  governments  are  less  stable,  indicating  a  less  rapid  develop- 
ment than  has  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Beyond  question, 
however,  much  of  the  La  Plata  region  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
favorable  climate;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  see  an  immense  migration  thither  from  the  Medi- 
terranean countries.  While  feeding  these  immigrants,  the  basin 
of  the  La  Plata  will,  after  a  decade  or  two,  contribute  liberally 
to  the  demands  of  America  and  Europe  for  bread,  meat,  and 
fiber.  The  narrow  Pacific  slope  of  South  America  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  a  dense  population,  and  agriculture 
promises  little  growth,  as  the  land  is  mostly  non-arable;  hence 
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the  region  between  Chili  and  Panama  will  continue  to  import 
the  greater  part  of  its  breadstuff. 

In  time,  Australasia  will  contribute  materially  to  the  needs 
of  other  lands,  but  it  must  first  add  largely  to  its  population  and 
to  its  means  of  internal  transport.  At  an  early  day,  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  and  South  America  and  of  the  tropical  islands, 
who  now  procure  their  breadstuff  from  the  United  States,  will, 
with  the  j^eople  of  this  country,  become  competitors  for  the 
purchase  of  the  surplus  of  Australasia;  but  that  region  has 
not  one  fourth  as  much  good  wheat  land  as  the  United  States. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  the  Australian  continent  is  occupied 
by  mountains  or  by  arid  tropical  plateaux  unadapted  to  cereal 
culture,  and  in  all  probability  the  major  part  of  its  exports  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  products  of  mine  and  pasture. 

In  Europe,  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  horticulture, 
has  nearly  reached  its  limit.  Year  after  year  the  requirements 
of  a  rapidly-augmenting  population  necessitate  the  diversion  of 
grain  fields  to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  will  not  bear 
carriage  so  well  as  grain.  This  has  caused  the  wheat  fields  of 
Britain  to  shrink  two  fifths.  The  cause  of  the  shrinkage  is  not 
the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  culture  in  England  as  compared 
with  that  in  France,  although  the  returns  of  the  French  cultiva- 
tor are  increased  by  high  import  duties.  In  the  mean  time 
French  wheat  fields  show  no  increase  in  area,  although  the  rye 
fields  of  France  have  shrunken  more  than  1,000,000  acres. 

In  central  and  eastern  Europe  the  area  devoted  to  cereals 
expands  slowly,  the  increase  in  twenty  years  being  about  5,300,- 
000  acres.  This  increase  has  been  confined  to  such  grains  as 
barley,  maize,  and  oats,  as  the  increase  of  1,760,000  acres  in  the 
wheat  fields  has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  2,088,000 
in  those  devoted  to  rye ;  the  area  and  aggregate  product  of  the 
two  bread  grains  remaining  practically  the  same  as  in  1870. 
Existing  data  do  not  show  that  in  Europe,  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been,  in  the  same  period,  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  any  of  the  grains ;  yet  in  the  mean  time  the  pop- 
ulation has  augmented  at  least  45,000,000  (some  estimates  say 
50,000,000),  and  the  requirements  have  risen  in  proportion.  Such 
increasing  requirements  have  been  met  by  larger  importations 
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from  North  and  South  America,  India,  Persia,  Algeria,  and  Aus- 
tralasia; yet  these  countries,  in  the  aggregate,  have  passed  the 
limit  of  maximum  exports  (North  American  exports  ten  years 
since  being  as  much  as  all  are  able  to  send  out  now),  while  their 
aggregate  wheat  area  does  not  increase  more  than  half  as  fast  as 
their  domestic  requirements.  Hence,  probably,  Europe  will, 
from  year  to  year,  be  more  and  more  dependent  upon  its  own 
products,  or  it  will  consume  more  of  such  foods  as  rice  and 
maize,  which  most  Europeans  are  reluctant  to  use. 

While  Europe  can,  by  the  application  of  steam  heat  and  of 
much  labor  to  limited  areas,  produce  sufficient  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  wealthy,  and  while,  chiefly  by  the  ordinary 
process,  it  can  supply  the  fruits  and  vegetables  needed  by  the 
increasing  masses,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  fully-occupied 
arable  area  can  be  made  to  produce  the  bread  and  meat  required 
by  a  population  that  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500,000 
a  year.  The  feeding  of  this  mass,  ever  augmenting  despite  the 
yearly  deportation  of  a  third  of  the  increase,  is  a  grave  problem, 
and  one  ever  pressing  for  solution.  It  will  press  with  tremendous 
force  when  North  America  not  only  shall  cease  to  send  Europe  of 
her  abundance,  but  shall  enter  the  markets  and  compete  for  part 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  cereals ;  and  such  conditions  seem 
likely  to  obtain,  years  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Were  the  other  continents  as  fully  occupied  as  Europe,  how 
could  the  present  population  of  that  continent  be  fed  and  clothed? 
Even  after  banishing  one  third  of  her  children,  Europe  now 
finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  her  350,000,000 
people,  to  call  upon  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ocean  for  enormous  contributions  of  grain,  meat, 
fish,  oil,  cotton,  and  wool;  and  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world 
is  very  largely  employed  in  transporting  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  her  swarming  millions  and  in  carrying  to  distant  lands  her 
cast-off  children.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  imagine  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  Europe  and  its  people  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,500,000,000!  In  Europe  food  has  certainly  ceased  to 
increase,  even  in  an  arithmetical  ratio;  and  although  population 
has  failed  to  augment  as  rapidly  as  many  have  feared,  yet  the  gap 
in  the  proportions  widens  in  an   alarming  manner;  and  neither 
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steam  heat,  glass  structures,  made  soils,  nor  all  combined,  can 
solve  the  problem  presented  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  at  low  cost.  Aside  from  such  special  crops 
as  are  consumed  almost  wholly  by  the  opulent,  the  people  of 
Europe  must  apparently  rely  for  subsistence  upon  the  ordinary 
products  of  its  soil,  supplemented  by  the  surplus  products  of 
other  lands. 

Twenty  years  since,  with  a  population  of  300,000,000,  Europe 
produced,  for  each  unit  of  the  population,  8.10  bushels  of  the 
bread-making  grains — 3.94  of  wheat  and  4.16  of  rye.  Now,  esti- 
mating the  population  at  only  340,000,000,  the  fields  of  Europe 
yield  only  7.22  bushels  of  the  same  grains  per  capita — 3.53  of 
wheat  and  3.69  of  rye.  The  quota  has  diminished  0.88  of  a 
bushel,  or  11  per  cent.;  indicating  that  other  peoples  must,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  furnished  prior  to  1870,  supply  Europe 
yearly  with  about  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  with 
an  equivalent  in  food  stuffs  other  than  meat.  So  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  the  crucial  test  of  opposing  theories  as  to  population 
and  food  supply  will  come  when  other  wheat-producing  and  meat- 
producing  peoples,  requiring  all  such  products  at  home,  shall  re- 
fuse to  exchange  them  for  European  wares.  With  the  possible 
exceptions  of  India  and  the  La  Plata  countries,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  remote  contingency,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Countries. 


Europe, 

United  States,. . 

India, 

Australasia,  .... 

Argentina, 

Canada, 

Other  countries, 


Totals  and  net  increase, 


Ten  Years1  In 

crease  of 

Population. 


25,000,000 
14,000,000 

'i  !3oo,666 

1,500,000 
1,100,000 


42,900,000 


Acres  in 
Wheat  1880. 


91,300,000 
38,000,000 
20,000,000 

2,800,000 
500,000 

2,500,000 


161,100,000 


Acres  in 
Wheat,  1890. 


93,000,000 

38,000,000 

25,000,000 

4,300,000 

2,100,000 

3,200,000 


105,600,000 


Ten  Years'1 
Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
Wheat   Acre- 
acre. 


1,700,000+ 

i  i  666, '666-- 

1,500,000+ 

1,600,000+ 

700,000+ 

1,000,000+ 


5,500,000+ 


The  change  in  acreage  indicates  an  increase  of  67,000,000  bushels 
in  the  annual  output,  while  requirements  have  increased  by 
200,000,000  bushels.  There  has  been  a  like  change  in  the 
relative  supply  of  rye,  of  which  Americans  have  failed  to  take 
cognizance  in  estimating  the  future  needs  of  Europe. 
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Agriculture  in  the  United  States  lias  had  an  exceptional  de- 
velopment, notably  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Prior  to 
1805  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  had  invaded  the  region  westward.  All  of  this  it  has  now 
occupied  more  or  less  completely,  bringing  into  production,  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  vast  fertile  tracts  which  furnish  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  cereal  and  animal  products  that  we  export. 
In  25  years  the  area  under  staple  crops  has  increased  from  90,- 
000,000  to  212,500,000  acres;  and  nearly  one  half  of  this  growth 
has  been  in  seven  States  in  the  northern  trans-Mississippi  region, 
where  the  area  in  cultivation  has  risen  from  7,000,000  to  65,- 
000,000  acres — an  increase  of  828  per  cent.  To  the  development 
in  such  States  is  largely  due  the  increase  in  the  area  under  wheat 
from  12,000,000  acres  in  1865  to  38,000,000  in  1880,  and  the  rise 
of  exports  in  the  same  period  from  less  than  25,000,000  to  186,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  area  of  1890  is  less  than  that  of 
1880,  and  home  needs  have  so  increased  that  the  annual  exports 
have  of  late  fallen  to  less  than  100,000,000  bushels,  of  which 
about  80  per  cent,  goes  to  Europe. 

During  the  same  period,  and  attributable  to  the  same  cause, 
an  enlargement  of  the  corn  fields  from  19,000,000  to  78,800,000 
acres  has  taken  place ;  and  the  output  has  augmented  in  like  pro- 
portion, the  exports,  including  grain,  meats,  and  spirits,  reaching 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  product.  Likewise  due  in  great 
measure  to  development  in  the  trans-Mississippi  areas,  is  the  ex- 
pansion in  the  oat  fields  from  7,000,000  to  27,400,000  acres,  and 
also  much  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  beef  and  pork. 
The  production  of  hay,  potatoes,  and  minor  crops  has  rarely 
been  greater  than  is  required ;  for  the  population  has  increased 
only  84  per  cent,  in  25  years,  while  the  area  under  cultivation 
has  increased  136  per  cent. 

"While  such  augmentation  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  a  people  that  is  increasing  in  an 
unprecedented  ratio,  has  caused  prices  to  sink  to  an  unremuner- 
ative  level,  resulting  in  a  world-wide  depression,  it  has  enabled 
us  to  export  *  10  per  cent,  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  or  about 
6  per  cent,  exclusive  of  cotton ;  but  the  cultivated  area  is  not 
*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1889,  p.  258. 
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likely  to  expand  as  heretofore,  nor  will  agricultural  exports  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  although  increased  shipments  of  cotton 
and  of  animal  products  may  permit  the  exportation  of  equal 
values  for  a  few  years.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
arable  lands  is  in  use,*  and  the  remainder  is  so  conditioned  as 
to  location,  ownership,  or  need  of  irrigation  that  it  will  not  come 
into  use  as  fast  as  the  additions  to  the  population  will  require  its 
products.  Hence  such  requirements  must  in  part  be  met  from 
that  portion  of  food  products  now  exported,  and  such  exportation 
will  necessarily  cease  when  the  additions  to  the  population  shall 
absorb  the  6  per  cent,  now  sent  abroad. 

The  belief  formerly  was  that,  when  the  new  lands  had  been 
overrun,  cultivation  would  so  improve  as  greatly  to  augment  the 
yield ;  but  thus  far  this  has  not  been  the  case,  except  in  the  more 
densely-peopled  districts.  On  the  contrary,  wide  areas  show  evi- 
dences of  deterioration,  which  is  due,  doubtless,  to  lack  of  proper 
rotation,  to  low  prices,  causing  inability  or  disinclination  to  buy 
fertilizers,  and  to  that  indifference  which  so  often  follows  unsat- 
isfactory returns.  The  earlier  settlers  having  occupied  the  best 
land,  much  of  that  recently  brought  into  use  is  of  low  fertility; 
and  although,  as  prices  rise,  we  may  expect  some  increase  in 
product  from  better  culture,  yet  this  will  be  offset  in  a  measure, 
as  better  returns  will  stimulate  the  use  of  lands  of  still  lower  fer- 
tility. Irrigation  will  increase  the  product  of  a  part  of  the  land ; 
yet  any  increase  realized  will  be  an  incalculable  one,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  ability  to  sustain  a  larger  population 
in  the  present  degree  of  comfort,  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
acres  of  average  fertility  which  can  be  brought  under  the  plow 
without  reducing  the  proportion  of  cotton  field,  pasture,  dairy 
farm,  orchard,  and  garden.  Additions  to  the  land  in  staple  crops 
cannot  well  exceed  an  area  equal  to  one  sixth  of  that  now  in  cul- 
tivation; and  to  make  even  such  an  addition  will  probably 
consume  from  20  to  40  years,  as  the  increase,  from  the  lack  of 
readily-available  material  and  from  the  necessity  of  many  costly 
irrigation  works,  must  be  remarkably  slow  as  compared  with  the 
recent  past. 

With  a  population  of  64,000,000,  and  with  an  area  in  cereals, 
*  "  The  Exhaustion  of  the  Arable  Lands,"  Forum,  June,  1890. 
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hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  estimated  at  193,000,000  acres,  the 
per  capita  quota  is  3.01  acres.  Excluding  6  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  of  such  products  exported,  we  find  that  domestic  con- 
sumption equals  the  product  of  2.84  acres  per  capita,  and  that 
the  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of  such  articles  for  export  would 
furnish  subsistence  for  about  4,000,000  people.  In  other  words, 
an  addition  of  4,000,000  to  the  population  would,  aside  from  the 
cotton  exported,  absorb  the  entire  product  of  our  farms,  insure 
high  prices  therefor,  stimulate  improvements  in  culture,  bring 
rapidly  into  use  the  small  remainder  of  the  arable  lands,  and 
secure  an  enduring  prosperity  for  the  cultivator. 

During  the  next  five  years  probably,  the  area  under  culti- 
vation— exclusive  of  cotton  fields — will  increase  from  6,000,- 
000  to  8,000,000  acres;  and,  estimating  domestic  requirements 
as  equal  to  the  product  of  2.84  acres  per  capita,  the  product 
of  the  fields  of  America  in  1895  will  be  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  72,000,000  who  will  then  inhabit  the  land. 
Granting  that  our  estimates  of  the  area  now  under  cultivation, 
and  of  the  proportion  of  products  exported,  are  correct,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  American  agriculture,  with  acreage  yields  in- 
creasing slowly,  will  continue  for  years  to  supply  the  world  with 
two  fifths  of  its  cotton ;  but  that  it  cannot,  after  1895,  provide 
for  home  needs  and  furnish  aught  but  cotton  for  export.  The 
cessation  of  the  exportation  of  food  will  be  immediately  followed 
by  imports  of  breadstuff ;  and,  in  the  very  improbable  event  that 
there  shall  then  exist  supplies  of  grain  sufficient  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  of  Europe,  of  America,  and  of  the  tropics,  such 
imports  will  augment,  from  year  to  year,  in  nearly  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  population. 

C.  Wood  Davis. 


RECENT  VIEWS  ABOUT  GLACIERS. 

Only  half  a  century  ago  men  believed  that  the  rounded 
stones  which  we  now  call  "bowlders,"  were  created  where  they 
lie,  as  a  part  of  that  six  days'  divine  work  which  brought  the  in- 
habited and  fossil-stocked  globe  out  of  non-existence.  Yenetz 
and  Charpentier  and  Agassiz  the  elder  helped  us  out  of  such 
simplicity  of  ignorance,  and  gave  us  a  grander  conception.  We 
were  taught  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  decades  of  the 
century  something  like  this :  When  the  geologic  history  of  the 
world  had  reached  the  threshold  of  modern  times,  the  surface  of 
the  globe  was  renovated  by  the  action  of  ice  and  water,  and  then 
man  appeared.  A  visitation  of  severe,  perhaps  of  extreme,  cold 
took  place.  Glaciers,  continent-wide,  covered  the  surface  of  the 
north-temperate  lands.  Vegetable  and  animal  life  disappeared 
from  them,  retreating  probably  southward.  By  the  laws  which 
govern  the  movement  of  Alpine  glaciers,  the  continental  ice 
sheets  were  moved  southward;  in  America,  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  in  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Italy.  The  grind- 
ing of  the  glacier  abraded  the  underlying  rock  surface  to  a 
vast  extent.  The  crags  were  smoothed  off,  the  ravines  were 
filled,  the  rock  floors  were  scored,  or  even  scoured  to  a  smooth 
condition,  and  a  vast  volume  of  detrital  matter  was  spread  over 
the  continental  surface  to  constitute  the  basis  of  our  soils  and 
subsoils.  Even  the  great  lake  basins,  as  Ramsay  thought,  were 
scooped  out  by  this  agency.  The  glaciation  was  believed  to 
have  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  As  Greenland  is  now,  with  a  burden  of  ice 
upon  its  upturned  back  sufficient  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
terrestrial  crust  beneath  it,  such  was  North  America  then ;  con- 
gealed, strained  perhaps  even  to  groaning,  beneath  the  incalcul- 
able burden  which  had  piled  itself  upon  the  temperate  latitudes. 
It  was  shown,  too,  by  Darwin,  and  confirmed  by  Agassiz,  that 
Patagonia  had  been  similarly   glaciated;    and   Agassiz  thought 
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that  he  found  glacial  moraines  and  granitic  bowlders  in  Brazil. 
The  physical  causes  of  these  astounding  events  remained  only 
conjecturally  explained.  Were  they  changes  in  astronomical 
conditions,  as  Croll  magnificently  reasoned  ?  or  changes  by 
which  the  pole  of  the  earth  was  shifted  to  some  lower  latitude? 
or  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  sea  and  land,  as  Lyell 
argued?  or  higher  elevation  in  northern  latitudes,  as  Dana  has 
taught  and  as  most  of  us  have  believed?  These  hypotheses  are 
all  plausible,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  reader  should  not  think  these  doctrines  totally  over- 
thrown. There  has  been  much  noble  truth  in  these  efforts  of 
intelligence  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the  world. 
But  science  has  made  advances,  and  we  desire  to  know  what  is 
orthodox.  In  this  subject,  dealing  with  the  last  touches  in  the 
making  of  the  world,  we  are  specially  concerned ;  for  on  the  sur- 
face left  by  those  touches  our  homes  are  built,  our  crops  are 
raised,  and  the  highways  are  laid  which  bear  man  and  his  com- 
modities from  place  to  place.  This  gravel  which  covers  our 
walks,  these  bowlders  which  encumber  our  fields — things  which 
we  encounter  in  every  sally  beyond  the  door-step — what  are 
these?  Whence  have  they  come?  Of  what  vicissitudes  do  they 
speak  ? 

Now  it  was  early  perceived  that  the  land  surfaces  of  the 
world,  exposed  to  the  weather  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before  the  advent  of  an  age  of  ice,  must  have  undergone  enor- 
mous disintegration ;  as  we  see  granitic  slopes  crumbling  to  sand 
in  our  own  time.  This  was  called  to  mind  by  T.  S.  Hunt,  among 
others.  All  this  material  was  in  readiness  to  be  transported  by 
a  moving  glacier,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  such  detri- 
tus wa3  mostly  worn  from  solid  rocks  by  continental  ice  move- 
ments. Observations  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  granitic 
mountains  showed,  also,  that  cuboidal  blocks  which  separate 
at  the  joints  gradually  weather  into  rounded  forms.  It  became 
obvious,  too,  that  any  angular  block,  exposed  for  centuries  to  the 
work  of  weathering,  loses  its  corners  and  edges,  and  acquires 
more  and  more  the  form  of  a  bowlder.  Hence  the  probability 
that   many  of   the  bowlders   have   been  rounded   as   much   by 

weathering  as  by  glacier  transportation.     But  still,  beyond  ques- 
21 
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tion,  attrition,  whether  of  fragments  along  a  beach  or  of  frag- 
ments pushed  by  a  glacier,  is  an  important  agency  in  wearing  off 
the  angles  of  rocks.  These  considerations,  joined  to  the  inherent 
improbability  of  a  reign  of  ice  in  the  tropics,  dissipated  the  vision 
of  bowlders  and  of  piles  of  glacier  rubbish  in  Brazil. 

Then  the  evidence  began  to  show  that  too  much  efficiency  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  scoring  action  of  glacier  ice.  J.  W.  Spencer, 
among  others,  showed  that  the  present  Norway  glaciers  are  not 
cutting  as  energetically  as  might  be  imagined ;  and  much  doubt 
has  been  thrown  over  the  doctrine  of  the  glacial  origin  of  lake 
basins.  Still,  E.  Bell  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  observed 
glacier  scoring  far  from  the  front  of  the  glacier,  and  underneath 
a  depth  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  ice ;  and  he  has  not  relin- 
quished the  idea  that  even  the  great  lake  basins  are  due  to 
glacier  action.  In  the  case  of  the  north-south  lakes  in  central 
New  York,  called  "finger  lakes,"  there  is  an  obvious  relation  of 
the  longer  axis  to  the  supposed  direction  of  the  great  glacier. 
So  this  subject  remains  under  advisement. 

WoeikofT,  some  years  ago,  reasoning  on  the  apparent  absence 
of  glaciation  in  eastern  Siberia,  first  made  prominent  the  thought 
that  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  less  important  than  cold  in 
producing,  an  accumulation  of  snow  for  glacier-making.  This 
thought  has  propagated  itself,  and  most  authorities  now  recog- 
nize that  glaciation  could  not  take  place  in  arid  regions  in 
ancient  times,  any  more  than  in  our  own.  As  the  climates  of 
times  immediately  preglacial  are  believed  to  be  well  represented 
by  the  modern  climates  of  the  same  regions,  it  is  plausible  to 
argue  that,  as  arid  regions  of  to-day  remain  glacierless,  whatever 
the  temperature,  so  the  same  regions  must  have  remained  un- 
covered during  the  age  of  ice.  Shaler  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
"  Give  me  one  foot  more  of  snowy  precipitation  on  Mount 
Washington,  and  I  will  guarantee  a  snow-capped,  and  therefore 
glacier-mantled,  mountain."  Tuckerman's  ravine  gets  the  one 
foot  more,  and  there  the  snow  remains  unmelted  through  the 
Summer.  Every  one  will  understand  that  if  Mount  Washington 
were  to  become  snow-capped,  the  Summer  temperature  of  the 
vicinity  would  be  lowered,  and  the  snow  covering  would  extend 
itself  until  neutralized  by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  lower 
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levels.  Shaler  even  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  temperature 
of  the  ice  age  in  the  United  States  was  not  lower,  but  perhaps 
even  higher,  than  it  is  now;  and  Carpenter  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  heat  arising  from  lava  eruptions  covering 
many  thousands  of  square  miles — as  in  many  portions  of  the 
Pacific  slope — by  preventing  precipitation  in  their  own  zones  of 
latitude,  caused  it  to  take  place  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  it 
would  assume  the  form  of  snow.  While  there  is  much  in  this 
thought,  the  influence  of  volcanic  eruptions,  either  submarine  or 
terrestrial,  is  another  point  held  under  advisement. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  "  ice  age  " 
was  not  one  of  extreme  cold.  The  perennially  deep-frozen  soils 
of  Siberia  and  arctic  America  have  been  thought  vestiges  of  a 
frosty  reign  of  intense  severity.  The  frozen  earth  has  been  pen- 
etrated in  Siberia  to  a  depth  of  382  feet,  and  at  Nulato,  in  Alaska, 
25  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom  in  either  case.  Now  these 
facts  accord  with  common  sense,  apart  from  any  influence  of 
a  past  ice  age.  Throughout  vast  northern  regions  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  at  the  freezing  point  or  below  it.  In  Sum- 
mer the  temperature  is  of  course  above  the  mean,  and  may  be 
above  thawing;  but  in  Winter  it  is  below  the  mean.  The  effect 
near  the  surface  is  the  same  as  if  the  mean  prevailed  there  per- 
manently. If,  then,  the  mean  is  below  freezing,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  a  freezing  temperature  constantly  existed.  That  is, 
freezing  of  the  soil  would  begin  at  the  surface,  and  continue  to 
penetrate  downward  until  met  and  counteracted  by  the  escape  of 
the  earth's  internal  heat.  As  the  escape  of  the  earth's  internal 
heat  is  exceedingly  slow,  a  great  depth  might  be  reached  before 
its  accumulation  would  arrest  downward  freezing,  especially  if 
the  surface  mean  temperature  were  much  below  freezing.  The 
depth  of  soil  at  any  time  unfrozen  at  the  surface,  would  be  sim- 
ply so  much  as  might  have  thawed  since  the  daily  mean  had 
risen  above  freezing.  Here  is  a  clew  to  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  present  climatic  condi- 
tions were  established. 

Most  novel  and  unexpected  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  northern  researches  of  Dawson  and  McConnell,  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  and  of  Russell,  of  the  United  States 
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Geological  Survey.  Professors  "Wright  and  Muir,  and  others, 
have  given  us  graphic  descriptions  of  the  great  glaciers  about  the 
head  of  Glacier  Bay,  on  the  Alaska  coast,  in  about  the  latitude 
of  59°.  In  following  to  higher  latitudes  the  course  of  the 
Yukon,  whose  head  waters  are  near  this  point,  neither  modern 
glaciers  nor  traces  of  ancient  glaciation  can  be  found  beyond  the 
latitude  of  62°.  The  region  beyond,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Porcupine  Kiver,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  a  \rast  tun- 
dra, covered  with  green  and  brown  mosses,  whose  stems,  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  penetrate  a  bed  of  permanent  ice.  On  this 
rest  small  lakes  and  pools  of  water,  but  no  lasting  snow  or  sur- 
face ice.  The  Winter's  snowfall  disappears  as  early  as  the  first 
of  July,  the  Summer  sun  shining  with  painful  intensity.  The 
long  duration  of  sunlight  results  in  a  great  daily  accumulation 
of  heat.  This  of  course  must  be  a  main  cause  of  the  absence 
of  perennial  snow ;  another  cause  is  the  comparative  lightness  of 
the  wintry  precipitation.  This  absence  both  of  modern  and  of 
ancient  glaciation  in  the  extreme  north,  is  established  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  competent  observers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  Yukon  is  through  a  country  that  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  glaciated.  This  condition  is  a  surprise 
to  geologists,  and  goes  to  show  that  glaciation  is  a  function  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  annual  mean  temperature,  and  amount  of 
Summer  sunshine. 

The  distinction  of  a  non-glaciated  region  from  a  glaciated  one 
is  shown  in  the  general  smoothness  of  the  immediate  surface  of 
the  latter,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  products  of  rock  decay.  A 
surface  never  glaciated  becomes  buried  many  feet  in  broken,  de- 
caying, and  oxidized  fragments,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  southern 
States ;  and  where  hard  rocks  are  exposed,  they  project  in  angles, 
pinnacles,  and  needles,  as  in  some  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  A  surface 
once  generally  glaciated  may  retain  its  hills  and  knobs ;  but  they 
are  rounded,  and  the  appearance,  as  Bell  aptly  says,  is  like  a 
"  hummocky  surface  of  plastic  clay  which  had  been  stroked  by 
the  hand."  The  extension  of  a  glacier  also  carries  along  and 
deposits  masses  of  till,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  clay.  Isolated 
patches  of  till  are  often  found  quite  beyond  the  recognized  limits 
of  the  glacier.     The  track  oi  sl  glacier  is  marked  also  by  striated 
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rock  surfaces  and  by  perched  bowlders.  Thus  we  may  see  that 
in  the  so-called  "reign  of  ice,"  vast  regions  in  the  extreme 
north  remained  uncovered  by  any  permanent  sheet.  The  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Bell  shows  also  that  at  least  two  other  Canadian 
regions  have  remained  free  from  glaciation.  These  are  the 
northern  slopes  of  Labrador  and  Baffinland.  Probably  also  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe*  was  never  ice-covered. 

The  arctic  portion  of  Siberia  has  long  been  known  to  be 
covered  with  tundras.  But  there  has  been,  in  modern  geological 
times,  a  broad  subsidence  of  parts  of  the  arctic  shore,  and  the 
ocean  has  submerged  wide  areas,  the  deposits  of  which  have  re- 
mained when  the  same  shores  have  been  afterward  uplifted.  Simi- 
lar subsidences  of  shores  have  happened  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  since  the  distribution  of  the  glacial  drift ;  and  later 
deposits  are  left,  therefore,  over  the  drift,  concealing  it,  as  seen 
around  the  great  lakes  and  along  parts  of  the  New  England 
coast.  Thus  a  real  drift  deposit  may  have  been  concealed  in 
northern  Siberia,  so  that  its  non-existence  at  the  surface  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  the  exemption  of  the  region  from  the  general 
glaciation  which  has  visited  other  northern  lands.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  arctic  America  tends  to  confirm  the  indications  that  arctic 
Asia  was  not  invaded  by  general  glaciation. 

Now  the  most  unexpected  results  of  all  the  recent  researches 
appear  to  be  these:  There  has  been  no  continental  glacier. 
There  has  been  no  uniform  southerly  movement  of  glacier  masses. 
There  has  been  no  persistent  declivity,  as  a  sine  qua  non  down 
which  glacier  movements  have  taken  place.  The  continuity  of 
the  supposed  continental  glacier  was  interrupted  in  the  regions 
of  the  dry  and  treeless  plains  of  the  West;  and  in  the  interior 
and  Pacific  belts  of  the  continent,  within  the  United  States, 
ancient  glaciation  was  restricted  to  the  elevated  slopes.  A  non- 
glaciated  belt,  lying  a  few  miles  east  of  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  extends  all  the  way  to  the  unglaciated  arctic  region. 
East  of  this,  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay,  the  surface  is  till-covered 
and  glacier- worn,  and  the  presence  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
fossils  in  it  was  regarded  as  proof  that  the  material  had  been 
borne  eastward  from  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  formations  of  the 
Rockies.     But  the  discovery  of  such  formations  on  the  border  of 
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Hudson's  Bay  is  evidence,  with  other  facts,  that  the  glacier 
movement  was  westward  'to  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the 
longitude  reached  by  glaciers  from  the  Eockies.  This  driftless 
belt,  however,  is  interrupted  by  a  few  overlaps.  Thus,  the  lofty 
Eockies  sent  eastward  glaciers  which  extended  but  a  few  miles 
over  the  plain,  while  from  an  easterly  direction  came  a  glacier 
sheet  for  a  thousand  miles,  over  the  interior  plain  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  with  no  considerable  highland  to  give  it  birth  or  pro- 
gressive impulsion.  Plainly,  the  existence  of  the  ancient  glacia- 
tion  did  not  depend  alone  on  latitude,  or  on  temperature,  or  on 
elevation. 

Another  unexpected  result  of  continent-wide  observation  is 
the  discovery  of  glacial  striations  tending  in  all  directions  from 
two  general  centers.  One  of  these  is  a  north-eastern  center  of  gla- 
ciation,  which  Dawson  proposes  to  call  the  "Laurentide  "  center; 
the  other  is  a  north-western  center,  which  he  calls  "  Cordilleran." 
The  Cordilleran  glacier  lay  between  the  range  of  Eocky  Moun- 
tains proper  on  the  east,  and  the  coast  ranges  on  the  Pacific,  and 
stretched  from  Victoria  to  latitude  59°.  All  this  region,  consist- 
ing of  the  mountain  ranges  and  of  the  elevated  plateau  between 
them,  was  once  occupied  by  a  confluent  glacier  1,200  miles  long 
and  400  miles  wide.  The  main  gathering-ground,  however,  was 
between  the  55th  and  59th  parallels.  Thence  the  ice  flowed 
northward  350  miles,  and  southward  about  600  miles,  diverging, 
in  the  intervening  distance,  easterly  and  westerly. 

The  Laurentide  glacier  had  for  its  center  of  distribution  the 
highlands  called  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  one  arm  of  which  lies 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  great  plains  of  British  America. 
Hitherto,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  glacier  movements  has 
pertained  to  the  southward-moving  portions  of  this  great  sheet, 
but  we  now  know  that  the  remoter  parts  moved  north  and  north- 
west. Dr.  Bell  has  shown  that  there  was  also  a  center  of  distri- 
bution in  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  from  which  movements 
radiated  east,  west,  south,  and  north,  but  without  reaching  the 
coast  northward.  This,  however,  may  not  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent center  of  snowy  accumulation,  as  one  arm  of  the  Lauren- 
tian ridge  extends  through  Labrador.  Dr.  Bell  intimates,  also, 
that  another  center  existed  in  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  south  of  the 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  winch  movements  radiated  northward 
(without  reaching  the  coast),  as  well  as  in  other  directions. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  a  vast  expanse  of  shallow  water,  which  is 
conceived  by  Bell  to  be  an  ancient  receiving  basin  for  the  glacier 
streams  coming  from  the  east  and  west.  These  were  received 
and  poured  out  toward  the  north-east  through  Hudson's  Strait,  as 
well  as  toward  the  south-west  and  south.  The  southern  stream 
must  have  passed  the  Laurentian  divide,  and  thus  must  have 
added  itself  to  the  How  originated  along  the  divide.  An  eleva- 
tion  of  400  feet  at  Hudson's  Strait  would  convert  Hudson's  Bay 
into  a  fresh- water  lake  many  times  larger  than  Lake  Superior. 
This  elevation  may  have  existed  in  the  age  of  ice;  and  thus  the 
accumulation  and  dispersion  of  ice  from  Hudson  Lake  may  have 
been  something  similar  to  what  has  taken  place  in  other  large 
lake  basins.  Lake  Superior  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  ice, 
and  its  outflow  has  been  traced  both  south-westward  and  east- 
ward, and  even  north-eastward.  Similarly,  the  depressions  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  including  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  were  filled 
with  ice,  whose  outflow  was  toward  the  south-west. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  recent  views,  the  effects  of  great 
glacier  pressure  must  not  be  omitted.  The  earth's  surface,  on 
which  the  load  of  a  glacier  rests,  is  not  immovably  rigid.  It 
yields  under  the  accumulation  of  great  sheets  of  marine  sedi- 
ment, and  similarly  it  must  be  depressed  by  sheets  of  glacier 
ice,  when  they  have  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  the  solid  exterior 
of  the  earth  is  a  mere  shell  of  little  thickness,  or  that  a  wholly 
consolidated  globe  does  not  possess  absolute  rigidity,  but,  in  the 
presence  of  such  enormous  forces,  yields  like  putty.  Now  the 
central  force  of  gravity  seeks  to  preserve  the  perfect  sphericity 
of  the  globe ;  but  this,  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  centrifugal 
action,  is  converted  into  an  oblate  ellipsoid.  This  is  the  figure 
of  equilibrium  under  existing  conditions.  The  accumulation  of 
a  great  glacier  means  that  a  mass  of  water  is  taken  from  the 
ocean,  lowering  it  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  equilibrium 
curve,  and  that  this  mass  is  piled  up  on  the  land,  raising  it  much 
above  the  equilibrium  figure,  because  the  ice  is  distributed  over 
a  much  less  surface  than  that  of  the  ocean  from  which  the  water 
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was  taken.  The  slight  depression  of  the  ocean's  surface  would 
be  corrected  by  a  minute  shifting  of  the  earth's  center  of  gravity. 
But  the  glacier  accumulation,  vast  as  it  is  in  area,  still  remains 
as  a  protuberance,  and  all  the  central  force  of  the  earth  is  exerted 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  equilibrium  curve.  The  consequent  in- 
dentation of  the  crust  on  which  it  rests  displaces  some  of  the 
matter  underneath,  and  the  result  is  an  outward  pressure  beneath 
some  contiguous  portion  of  the  crust.  The  final  result  is  an 
elevation  in  that  region  to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  of  the 
elevation  and  depression  restores  the  equilibrium  figure. 

These  recijorocal  movements  in  contiguous  regions  are  finely 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Cordilleran  glacier.  When  the 
Cordilleran  region  was  first  glaciated,  it  was  elevated,  and  the 
contiguous  region  of  the  plains  was  depressed  beneath  the  ocean's 
level.  Under  the  burden  of  the  ice  sheet,  the  Cordilleran  region 
went  down,  and  the  region  of  the  plains  went  up.  The  lowered 
level  ameliorated  the  temperature  and  diminished  precipitation, 
and  the  glacier  disappeared.  This  was  an  "  interglacial  "  inter- 
val. Water  now  invaded  and  covered  much  of  the  area  once 
glaciated.  But  again,  the  region  of  the  plains  was  depressed, 
perhaps  by  glacier  accumulation,  and  the  Cordilleran  region  was 
elevated.  Thus  the  final  burden  of  the  glacier  determines  the 
limit  of  its  existence.  Sometimes  the  upward  pressure  seems 
to  have  found  relief  through  fissures,  and  thus  a  fiery  overflow  in 
one  region  is  the  counterpart  of  an  ice -accumulation  in  another. 

We  touch,  in  these  remarks,  upon  facts  of  a  very  striking 
character,  and  questions  of  very  profound  interest ;  but  we  have 
accomplished  our  purpose  of  giving  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
present  state  of  glacier  theory  in  its  more  salient  aspects.  The 
tendency  of  thought  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  general 
glaciation ;  the  synchronism  of  the  Cordilleran  and  Laurentide 
glaciers ;  the  great  lakes  which  existed  during,  after,  or  immedi- 
ately before  the  glacial  visitation ;  the  alternate  glaciation  of  the 
two  hemispheres;  the  occurrence  of  glacial  periods  in  remoter 
geological  time — these  are  themes  which  must  be  postponed  for 
the  present. 

Alexander  Winchell. 


THE  EMBATTLED  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  up  in  arms.  They  are 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation ;  they  produce  the  largest  share 
of  its  wealth ;  but  they  are  getting,  they  say,  the  smallest  share 
for  themselves.  The  American  farmer  is  steadily  losing  ground. 
His  burdens  are  heavier  every  year  and  his  gains  are  more  meager ; 
he  is  beginning  to  fear  that  he  may  be  sinking  into  a  servile  con- 
dition. He  has  waited  long  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances ; 
he  purposes  to  wait  no  longer.  Whatever  he  can  do  by  social  com- 
binations, or  by  united  political  action,  to  remove  the  disabilities 
under  which  he  is  suffering,  he  intends  to  do  at  once  and  with 
all  his  might.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  tremendously  in  earnest  just  now,  and  they  have 
reason  to  be.  Beyond  question  they  are  suffering  sorely.  The 
business  of  farming  has  become,  for  some  reasons,  extremely  un- 
profitable. With  the  hardest  work  and  with  the  sharpest  econ- 
omy, the  average  farmer  is  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet; 
every  year  closes  with  debt,  and  the  mortgage  grows  till  it 
devours  the  land.  The  labor  bureau  of  Connecticut  has  shown, 
by  an  investigation  of  693  representative  farms,  that  the  average 
annual  reward  of  the  farm  proprietor  of  that  State,  for  his  expend- 
iture of  muscle  and  brain,  is  $181.31,  while  the  average  annual 
wages  of  the  ordinary  hired  man  is  $386.36.  Even  if  the  price 
of  board  must  come  out  of  the  hired  man's  stipend,  it  still  leaves 
him  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  employer.  In  Massachusetts  the 
case  is  a  little  better;  the  average  farmer  makes  $326.49,  while 
his  hired  man  gets  $345. 

In  a  fertile  district  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
an  absentee  landlord  advertised  for  a  man  to  manage  his  farm. 
The  remuneration  offered  was  not  princely.  The  farm  manager 
was  to  have  his  rent,  his  garden,  pasturage  for  one  cow,  and  a 
salary  of  $250  a  year,  for  his  services  and  those  of  his  wife.  There 
was  a  rush  of  applicants  for  the  place.     Who  were  they?     Many 
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of  them  were  capable  and  intelligent  farmers  who  had  lost  their 
own  farms  in  the  hopeless  struggle  with  adverse  conditions,  and 
who  were  now  well  content  to  exchange  their  labor  and  their 
experience  against  a  yearly  reward  of  $250.  The  instance  is 
typical.  Throughout  the  eastern  States,  with  the  home  market 
which  protection  is  supposed  to  have  built  up  at  their  very  doors, 
the  farmers  are  falling  behind.     Says  Professor  C.  S.  Walker: 

"A  careful  study  of  New  England  farming-  in  the  light  of  all  points  of 
view,  carried  on  for  the  past  ten  years  by  means  of  statistical  investiga- 
tion, personal  observation  during-  carriage  drives  from  Canada  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  intimate  association  with  all  classes  of  farmers,  assures 
one  that  the  man  who  cultivates  an  average  farm  and  depends  upon  its 
profits  alone  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  if  he  pay  his  taxes 
and  debts,  cannot  compete  with  his  brothers,  or  attain  to  their  standard  of 
living,  who,  with  equal  powers,  employ  them  in  other  walks  of  life."* 

The  same  story  is  heard  in  the  central  States.  In  Ohio 
farms  are  offered  for  beggarly  rents,  and  even  on  these  favorable 
terms  farming  does  not  pay.  Tenant  farmers  are  throwing  up 
their  leases  and  moving  into  the  cities,  well  content  to  receive  as 
common  laborers  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  and  to  pay  such 
rents  and  to  run  such  risks  of  enforced  idleness  as  the  change  in- 
volves. At  the  South  the  case  is  even  worse.  Under  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt  the  farmer  struggles  on  from  year  to  year,  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  his  section 
seeming  to  bring  him  but  slight  relief.  And  even  in  the  West  we 
find  the  same  state  of  things.  A  large  share  of  recent  corn  crops 
has  been  consumed  for  fuel ;  and  over  vast  areas,  Mr.  C.  Wood 
Davis  tells  us,  "  wheat  sells  at  from  40  to  50  cents,  oats  at  from 
9  to  12  cents,  and  corn  at  from  10  to  13  cents  a  bushel,  and  fat 
cattle  at  from  1J  to  3  cents  a  pound."  f  Under  such  conditions 
the  life  of  the  western  farmer  cannot  be  prosperous.  From 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Dakota  the  cry  is  no  less  loud  and 
bitter  than  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

The  causes  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  are  many.  Who 
shall  estimate  them?  Mr.  Davis  gives  this  list:  "Mono-metal- 
lism,  deficient  or  defective  circulating  medium,  protective  tariffs, 
trusts,  dressed-beef  combinations,  speculation  in  farm  products, 
over-greedy   middlemen,    and   exorbitant   transportation   rates." 

*  "  The  Andover  Review,"  XIV.,  128.  f  The  FORUM,  IX.,  233. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  which  the  farmers  now 
complain.  Doubtless  several  of  these  causes  are  working  against 
them.  Whether,  in  their  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  they  always 
put  their  finger  on  the  right  spot,  may  be  doubted.  People  can- 
not always  be  trusted  to  tell  what  ails  them.  The  patient  knows 
that  he  is  suffering,  but  he  does  not  always  discover  the  nature 
of  his  malady.  Mr.  Davis  gives  strong  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  rout  of  the  diJHculty  is  over-production;  that  there  are 
too  many  farms,  and  that  more  corn,  wheat,  oats,  beef,  and  pork 
have  been  raised  than  the  country  can  use.  There  is  the  foreign 
market,  to  be  sure;  but  in  that  the  farmer  of  the  West  must 
compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  India  and  of  Russia.  If 
his  product  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  his  own 
country,  he  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  less  of  these  staples  the  farmers  raise,  the 
more  they  get  for  them.  The  short  crops  of  this  year  may,  very 
likely,  bring  them  more  money  than  the  enormous  crops  of  1889. 
The  comforting  assurance  of  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  acreage  of  farms 
cannot  increase  so  rapidly  in  the  future,  and  that  the  population 
will  soon  grow  up  to  the  food  supply  and  will  redress  the  balance 
in  the  farmer's  favor,  is  one  that  may  well  be  cherished. 

But  granting  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression  of 
agriculture,  other  causes  of  considerable  importance  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  enormous  tribute  which  the  farmers  of  the 
West  are  paying  to  the  money-lenders  of  the  East,  is  one  source 
of  their  poverty.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not  bring  to 
me  circulars  from  banking  firms  and  investment  agencies  all  over 
the  West  begging  for  money  to  be  loaned  on  farms  at  eight  or 
nine  per  cent.,  net.  The  cost  of  negotiation  and  collection,  which 
the  farmer  must  pay,  considerably  increases  these  rates.  The  de- 
scriptive lists  of  farms  which  accompany  these  circulars  show 
that  the  mortgages  are  not  all  given  for  purchase  money.  I  find 
in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  the  following  figures  indicating 
the  increase  in  farm  mortgages  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  dur- 
ing the  year  1889:  The  number  of  mortgages  filed  was  467 ;  the 
average  amount  of  each,  $1,252;  the  total  amount,  $584,727.80; 
the  number  of  mortgages  given  for  purchase  money,  only  nine. 
But  whether  the  mortgages  represent  debts  incurred  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  the  land  or  those  incurred  for  other  purpose?,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  they  bear  such  rates  of  interest  they  constitute  a 
burden  under  which  no  kind  of  business  can  be  profitably  carried 
on.  The  farmer  who  voluntarily  pays  such  tribute  as  this  to 
the  money-lenders  is  quite  too  sanguine.  Other  business  men 
will  not  handicap  themselves  in  this  way.  But  probably  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  mortgages  are  extorted  from  the 
farmers  by  hard  necessity.  Not  their  hope  of  increased  prosper- 
ity makes  them  incur  these  debts  so  often  as  the  pressure  of  ob- 
ligations which  have  been  incurred  and  which  must  be  met. 

The  steady  and  increasing  migration  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities,  is  in  part  an  effect  of  the  depression  of  agriculture  and  in 
part  a  cause  of  that  depression.  If  a  large  part  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  enterprising  members  of  the  farmers'  families  leave 
the  farms,  it  is  evident  that  the  farms  will  not  be  carried  on  with 
the  enterprise  and  vigor  which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
any  business.  Is  it  not  true  that  less  ingenuity  and  less  inven- 
tion have  been  developed  in  this  business  than  in  most  other 
occupations?  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country ;  might 
not  the  farmer,  by  the  application  of  brains  to  his  calling,  get  a 
little  more  of  it?  Of  the  great  staples,  the  country  can  consume 
only  a  limited  quantity ;  but  the  country  is  ready  to  take  all 
sorts  of  fancy  food  products — delicacies,  luxuries,  gastronomic 
novelties — and  to  pay  good  prices  for  them.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  to  the  farmers  in  a  Scotch  district 
where  agriculture  was  greatly  depressed,  asked  them  why  they 
did  not  try  the  production  of  jam  for  the  city  markets.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  small  fruits  from  which  this  luxury  could 
be  compounded  would  grow  well  in  their  soil,  and  that  for  such 
articles  there  was  always  a  good  market.  The  Tory  editors 
laughed  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  kitchen  economy,  but  the  Scotch 
farmers  took  the  matter  seriously  and  have  found  profit  in 
it.  A  large  and  productive  industry  has  sprung  from  the  old 
statesman's  suggestion.  Along  some  such  lines  as  these  the 
farmers  will  most  surely  draw  to  themselves  a  larger  share  of 
the  surplus  wealth  of  the  country.  That  surplus  is  abundant, 
but  all  sorts  of  people  with  keen  wits  and  strenuous  energies  are 
competing  for  it.     Those  who  have  it  are  ready  to  exchange  it 
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for  gratifications  of  various  sorts.  The  problem  is  to  please  them. 
Within  the  bounds  of  innocent  and  wholesome  delectation  there 
is  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  invention  by  the  food-pro- 
ducers of  the  nation.  If  they  confine  themselves  to  the  business 
of  raising  corn  and  wheat  and  pork  and  beef,  their  market  will 
be  narrow.  They  can  widen  it  almost  indefinitely  if  they  will 
devote  to  their  business  the  same  kind  of  ingenuity  that  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  are  constantly  exercising  in  their  efforts 
to  attract  to  their  own  coffers  the  abundance  of  the  land. 

Such  methods,  however,  are  not  those  by  which  the  farmers 
now  hope  to  better  their  condition.  They  are  organized  mainly 
for  other  purposes.  They  believe  that  the  miseries  under  which 
they  are  suffering  are  largely  due  to  political  causes  and  can 
be  cured  by  legislation.  They  have  found  out  that  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  bread-winners  they  comprise  eight  or  nine 
millions,  and  they  think  that  if  they  stand  together  they  can  get 
such  legislation  as  they  desire.  The  old  Grange  kept  pretty  well 
out  of  politics ;  the  new  Farmers'  Alliance  and  its  affiliated  or- 
ganizations intend  to  work  the  political  placer  for  all  that  it 
can  be  made  to  yield.     Hear  them : 

"  The  prime  object  of  this  association  is  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  America,  mentally,  morally,  and  financially  ;  to  suppress 
personal,  sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthful  rivalry  and 
selfish  ambition  ;  to  return  to  the  principles  on  which  the  government  was 
founded,  by  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  equal  chances  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none  ;  to  educate  and  commingle  with  those  of 
the  same  calling,  to  the  end  that  country  life  may  become  less  lonely  and 
more  social ;  to  assist  the  weak  with  the  strength  of  the  strong,  thereby 
rendering  the  whole  body  more  able  to  resist ;  and  to  bequeath  to  posterity 
conditions  that  will  enable  them,  as  honest,  intelligent,  industrious  pro- 
ducers, to  cope  successfully  with  the  exploiting  class  of  middlemen." 

For  the  promotion  of  these  objects  three  methods  are  named 
— "  social,  business,  and  political."  The  social  feature  is  easily 
understood ;  the  business  methods  involve  various  forms  of  co- 
operative buying  and  selling;  and  the  political  methods  are  de- 
fined only  by  saying  that  they  are  strictly  non-partisan,  and 
that  they  must  ever  remain  so.  This  seems  to  mean  that  the 
farmers  decline  to  attach  themselves  to  either  political  party,  but 
that  they  will  try  to  make  both  parties  serve  them. 
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"  All  questions  in  political  economy  will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
when  the  order  can  agree  on  a  reform  as  necessary,  they  will  demand  it  of 
the  government  and  of  every  political  party;  and  if  the  demand  goes  un- 
heeded, they  will  find  ways  to  enforce  it.  The  most  essential  reforms  must 
come  from  legislation,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  compel  the  necessity  of 
choosing  candidates  and  of  filling  the  offices.  Such  a  course  may  become 
necessary,  but  it  will  not  be  resorted  to  under  any  other  circumstances." 

This  is  pretty  explicit,  and  it  is  beginning  to  exert  a  solemn- 
izing influence  in  the  councils  of  the  politicians.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  not  unconscious  of  its  power.  The  movement  is  run- 
ning like  wild-fire  over  all  our  hills  and  prairies,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  forty  members  of  the  next  Congress  will  be  pledged  to  sup- 
port its  demands.     What  will  be  its  demands? 

I.  Cheap  money,  to  begin  with.  The  farmers  are  generally 
debtors ;  they  want  cheap  money  wherewith  to  pay  their  debts. 
Of  course  the  cheaper  the  money,  the  less  groceries  and  clothing 
and  machinery  can  be  bought  with  it ;  but  the  farmers  think  of 
their  debts  more  than  of  their  necessities,  and  the  longing  of  their 
souls  is  for  cheap  monejr.  They  are  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver ;  but  they  insist  that  even  this  would  be  an 
ineffectual  remedy,  since  only  about  $45,000,000  a  year,  at  the 
utmost,  could  thus  be  added  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
this  amount,  they  think,  would  be  ridiculously  inadequate. 

II.  The  sub-treasury  plan,  so  called,  by  which  warehouses  are 
to  be  built  in  every  county  where  they  are  demanded,  wherein  the 
farmers  may  deposit  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  or  tobacco,  receiv- 
ing in  return  a  treasury  note  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
product  so  deposited,  at  the  current  market  price.  These  treasury 
notes  are  to  be  legal  tender  for  debts  and  receivable  for  customs. 
A  warehouse  receipt,  also,  is  to  be  given  to  the  depositor,  designat- 
ing the  amount  and  grade  of  the  product  deposited  and  the  amount 
of  money  advanced  upon  it,  and  indicating  that  interest  upon  the 
money  thus  advanced  is  to  be  paid  by  the  depositor  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  receipts  are  to  be  negotiable 
by  indorsement.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  by  presenting  it  at  the 
warehouse,  returning  the  money  advanced,  and  paying  interest 
and  charges,  may  obtain  the  product  deposited ;  and  the  money 
thus  returned  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  scheme  for  getting  an    ample   supply  of   money  directly 
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into  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  indorsement  of  the  Alliance.  The  journals  of 
the  organization  are  discussing  it  freely,  and  are  adducing  various 
historical  instances  to  show  that  the  principle  involved  in  it  has 
been  tested  and  found  valid ;  but  the  verdict  of  most  economists 
and  financiers  is  strongly  against  the  measure. 

III.  The  ownership  by  the  government  of  all  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  is  another  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
Alliance.  Here  is  a  measure  which  is  certainly  debatable ;  let 
us  hope  that  the  farmers  will  secure  for  it  a  thorough  discussion. 

IV.  The  prohibition  of  gambling  in  stocks  and  that  of  alien 
ownership  of  land,  are  propositions  which  will  also  receive  con- 
siderable support  outside  the  Alliance. 

V.  The  abolition  of  national  banks  and  the  substitution  of 
legal-tender  treasury  notes  for  national-bank  notes,  will  not, 
probably,  command  universal  assent. 

YI.  The  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
the  choice  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people,  seems  to  be  a 
popular  measure  among  the  members  of  the  Alliance.  To  this 
they  will  be  able  to  rally  a  strong  support. 

With  these  and  other  demands  inscribed  upon  their  banners, 
the  farmers  are  in  the  field.  They  will  make  lively  work  for 
the  politicians  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  during  the  pending 
campaign.  No  small  amount  of  dodging  and  ducking  on  the 
part  of  these  worthies  may  be  looked  for.  Several  of  the  strong 
agricultural  districts  will  return  to  Congress  men  pledged  to  ad- 
vocate the  measures  of  the  Alliance.  Already  they  have  picked 
out  the  place  which  they  wish  their  contingent  to  occupy  on 
either  side  of  the  center  aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  they  expect  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Center  in  the  French  Assembly. 

How  long  they  will  hold  together  is  difficult  to  predict.  It 
may  be  that  the  discussions  in  which  they  must  take  part  will 
show  them  that  some  of  the  measures  of  direct  relief  on  which 
they  are  chiefly  depending  are  impracticable;  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  this  discovery  will  tend  to  demoralize  them.  That 
they  can  become  a  permanent  political  force  is  not  likely,  for 
parties  which  represent  only  classes  cannot  live  in  a  republic. 
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But  several  results,  by  no  means  undesirable,  may  be  looked  for 
as  the  outcome  of  this  farmers'  uprising. 

1.  They  will  secure  a  thorough  discussion  of  some  important 
economical  questions.  They  will  force  the  people  to  consider 
carefully  the  problem  of  the  state  ownership  of  the  great  public 
highways.  It  is  not  absurd  to  demand  that  the  state  should  own 
and  control,  even  if  it  does  not  operate,  the  railroads;  and  that 
it  should  own  and  operate  the  telegraphs.  The  conclusion  to 
which  such  an  experienced  railway  manager  as  the  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Eailway  has  already  come,  is  one  to  which 
many  other  people  are  likely  to  come  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. If  the  farmers  can  stick  together,  and  can  stick  to  their 
text  long  enough  to  get  this  business  thoroughly  ventilated,  they 
will  do  a  good  service.  2.  They  are  loosening  the  bands  of  par- 
tisanship and  are  opening  the  way  for  a  rational  co-operation  of 
citizens  for  all  desirable  purposes.  "  The  most  hopeful  feature 
of  this  whole  uprising,"  writes  a  shrewd  observer,  "is  the 
smashing  of  the  old  party  shackles  that  goes  along  with  it." 
That  it  may  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  parties,  is  not  improbable. 
3.  They  are  helping  to  make  an  end  of  the  sectionalism 
which  has  been  a  large  part  of  the  capital  of  a  certain  class  of 
politicians.  Their  manifestoes  point  to  this  as  the  one  striking 
result  of  their  work  thus  far.  "Scarcely  a  vestige,"  they  say, 
"  of  the  old  sectional  prejudice  of  a  few  years  ago  is  now  visible 
within  our  ranks."  The  South  and  the  West  are  coming  into 
fraternal  relations.  Mr.  Lodge  has  already  discovered  that  the 
West  is  not  supporting  his  Force  Bill.  "  The  demagogue  politi- 
cian who  now  attempts  to  array  sectional  prejudice  in  order  that 
he  may  keep  farmers  equally  divided  on  important  questions," 
is  admonished  that  he  is  about  to  confront  "  a  superior  intelli- 
gence that  will  soon  convince  him  that  his  occupation  is  gone." 

The  farmers'  movement  is  not,  probably,  the  deluge ;  but  it 
will  prove  to  be  something  of  a  shower — in  some  quarters  a 
cyclone — and  it  will  clear  the  atmosphere. 

Washington  Gladden. 
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The  American  people,  we  may  safely  affirm,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  French  Canadians  and  of  the  part  they  play  in 
the  national  concerns  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  ignor- 
ance is  not  wonderful  when  one  considers  that  the  aims  of  the 
French  Canadians  and  their  influence  in  politics  are  not  properly 
understood  even  by  the  majority  of  English-speaking  Canadians 
who  live  in  the  distinctively  English  Provinces  of  Canada.  An 
occasional  reference  to  the  unprogressive  character  of  the  French 
Canadian  people  has  been  made  in  American  magazines,  usually 
when  the  question  of  annexation  has  been  under  discussion; 
but  the  writers,  if  Canadians,  have  usually  been  reticent  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  and  if  foreign  observers,  have  been  unaware  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs. 

The  intention  of  the  present  writer  is  to  deal  with  the  French 
Canadian  question  as  exhaustively  as  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  will  permit,  and  incidentally  to  answer  some  arguments 
put  forth  by  M.  Honore  Beaugrand  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Forum  for  July,  1889.  This  article,  which  ostensibly  defined  the 
real  attitude  of  the  French  Canadians,  was  in  every  way  ad- 
mirable from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  it  tinkered  (no  eu- 
phemism is  possible)  historical  facts  in  an  obviously  transparent 
manner,  and  entirely  ignored  the  most  vital  questions  that  are 
agitating  the  public  mind  in  Canada  to-day.  The  true  attitude 
of  the  French  Canadian  people,  either  in  their  relations  with 
their  English-speaking  neighbors  in  the  other  Provinces,  or  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  annexation,  was  not  touched  upon 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  paper. 

M.  Beaugrand  is  not  cognizant,  apparently,  of  much  that  is 
taking  place  and  that  has  been  taking  place  for  many  years  past 
in  Canada.  He  has  yet  to  learn  of  the  impending  race  war,  and 
of  the  existent  religious  and  political  disturbances,  which  have 

rendered  the  national  life  of  the  country  so  tense  during  the  past 
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two  years,  and  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  threaten  dis- 
ruption and  civil  war.  In  speaking  of  the  French  Canadian  in- 
stitutions and  aspirations,  in  the  most  indefinite  fashion,  he  com- 
plains pathetically  that 

"  These  are  made  to  appear  as  a  danger  to  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  modern  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  men 
of  Latin  blood  and  traditions  are  not  fit  to  practice  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  an  enlightened  democracy." 

M.  Beaugrand  should  have  denned  the  French  Canadian  institu- 
tions and  aspirations  in  specific  terms,  and  then  should  have 
proved  that  they  were  compatible  with  progress  and  with  democ- 
racy. There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  institutions 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  Canada  to-day,  and 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
federal  system  of  government.  The  French  Canadian  masses, 
ground  under  the  heel  of  political  Eomanism  as  they  are,  are 
emphatically  not  fit  for  manhood  suffrage.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark  here  that  the  racial  struggle  and  the  religious  struggle  are 
really  identical,  as  the  French  Canadian  leaders  have  espoused 
the  crusade  of  the  Ultramontane  Party,  and  now  preach  open  sedi- 
tion in  Quebec. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  only  nominally  a 
religious  corporation.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Gallican  Party, 
in  1864,  followed  by  the  imposition  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
by  the  Vatican  council,  in  1870,  the  Church  has  been  primarily  a 
political  engine.  It  is  to-day  strong  enough  to  seduce  all  exist- 
ing party  leaders  with  the  promise  of  its  irresistible  support. 
The  agitation  now  going  on  in  the  English  Protestant  Provinces 
is  the  turning  of  the  worm.  The  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Cana- 
dians in  resisting  the  papal  claims  for  supremacy  in  temporal 
affairs,  is  simply  defensive.  They  have  not  been  the  aggressors, 
and  their  policy  throughout  has  been  one  of  conciliation,  carried 
very  frequently  to  an  absurd  and  undignified  extent.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  excitable  French  Canadian  populace  are  worked  upon 
by  unscrupulous  demagogues,  who  attain  the  highest  political 
offices  in  the  state  by  selling  themselves  to  the  Ultramontane 
Party.     The  promotion  of  a  program  of  French  nationalism  is 
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made  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  machinations  of  the  Church. 
The  English-speaking  Canadians  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  system  of  religion,  but  they  demand,  as  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the  British  Constitution,  that  it  shall 
not  become  a  militant  system  of  politics.  The  French  Cana- 
dian press  loyally  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Church,  with  its 
tithes  and  fabrique  taxes,  is  not  a  burden  upon  the  habitants  in 
Quebec.  There  is  in  that  Province  an  army  of  7,500  persons,  not 
including  bishops,  directly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  depending,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  of  their 
institutions,  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  wjiich  at  the 
last  census  numbered  a  few  thousands  more  than  a  million. 
There  is,  roughly  speaking,  one  cleric  for  every  180  persons, 
that  is,  for  every  26  families  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  Church  in  France,  just  prior  to  the  great 
revolution,  the  proportion  was  one  cleric  to  every  200  persons. 
These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  property  of  the  Church 
in  Quebec  is  worth  in  the  aggregate  $120,000,000,  and  the  rev- 
enue from  all  sources,  inclusive  of  tithes,  fabrique  taxes,  and 
sacramental  fees,  amounts  to  more  than  $12,000,000  a  year.  The 
state  collects  the  Church's  tithes  and  assessments,  allows  her  to 
handle  directly  and  indirectly  about  one  fifth  of  the  provincial 
revenue,  and  gives  her  the  absolute  control  of  public  education; 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  inquire  into  her  financial  concerns,  or 
to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  What  is  the  result  of 
this  paternal  system?  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  almost 
destitute,  and  the  provincial  exchequer  is  always  empty.  The 
representatives  of  Quebec  are  continually  asking  for  funds  out  of 
the  Dominion's  coffers  for  the  prosecution  of  local  improvements. 
The  prosperous  English  Provinces,  which  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  own  local  improvements,  pay  the  piper ;  as,  if  the  Dominion 
government  should  refuse  to  accede  to  these  demands,  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  his  followers  would  be  out  of  office  to-morrow. 
The  whole  people  of  Canada  are  therefore  plainly  assessed  for 
the  support  of  a  theocracy  which  is  not  only  crushing  the  people 
immediately  under  its  heel,  but  is  seeking  to  undermine  the 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  the 
English  population  in  Canada  is  told  that  this  bestowal  of  pro- 
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vincial  moneys  upon  the  Church  is  entirely  a  question  of  provin- 
cial rights,  and  that  the  Quebec  government  can  administer  its 
affairs  and  its  revenues  as  it  deems  expedient. 

Perhaps,  so  far  as  common  morality  goes,  the  decalogue  is  as 
rigorously  observed  in  Quebec  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  which  is 
not  saying  a  great  deal ;  but  the  French  Canadians  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  In  this  respect 
they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The  Church  dictates  in  which 
direction  they  are  to  vote,  and  they  vote  with  the  Liberals  in  the 
provincial  elections  and  with  the  Conservatives  in  the  Dominion 
elections,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  different  policies  of  the 
parties  that  seek  their  suffrages.  M.  Beaugrand  refers  with  a 
mild  apology  to  what  is  really  the  subjection  of  the  affairs  of  a 
nation  to  a  clique.     He  writes : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  still  possess  great  influence  over  the  masses, 
and  often  wield  it  with  success  in  elections  ;  but  that  is  due  at  the  present 
time  more  to  our  political  organization  and  its  abuses,  than  to  any  purely 
religious  subserviency." 

This  is  slurring  over  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  threatened  the 
liberties  of  a  free  country.  When  the  question  of  granting 
$400,000  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  before  Parliament,  in  1889, 
M.  Mercier,  the  premier  of  Quebec,  publicly  threatened  the 
Koman  Catholic  members  of  the  Legislature  with  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Church,  if  they  should  refuse  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
Is  this  theocratic  or  democratic  government?  In  provincial  and 
Dominion  elections  the  cures  openly  from  the  pulpit  tell  the  elec- 
tors on  which  side  the  Church  expects  them  to  vote,  and  printed 
"instructions  to  voters,"  with  the  signature  of  the  archbishop  at- 
tached, are  circulated  among  the  people,  which,  to  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  superstitious  French  Canadians,  are  nothing  less 
than  commands  from  God.  The  voter  is  told  that  the  act  of 
voting  binds  the  conscience,  that  is,  that  it  is  an  act  appertaining  to 
the  domain  of  morals,  and  one,  therefore,  for  which  he  may  have 
to  give  account  at  the  confessional ;  that  he  is  bound  to  put  aside 
all  other  business  and  to  cast  his  vote ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
vote  as  a  Catholic  in  defense  of  the  divine  law,  in  obedience  to 
the  Church,  for  the  protection  of  religious  interests,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  truth,  and  for  the  glory  of  God.     The  political 
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troops  of  Rome  wheel  and  fall  into  line  just  wherever  they  are 
wanted;  and  if  any  Roman  Catholic  dares  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  political  affairs  and  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience 
against  the  Jesuit  program,  he  is  visited  with  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Church,  and  is  even  refused  the  sacrament  upon 
his  death  bed. 

The  educational  returns  of  Quebec  show  that  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  absolute  control  of  the  schools  in 
Quebec,  and  by  skillfully  directing  French  Canadian  emigration, 
and  by  gerrymandering  the  electoral  districts,  it  turns  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  into  French  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  The  English  tax-payers  who  support  these  have  to 
provide  separate  schools  of  their  own,  or  to  allow  their  children 
to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance.  What  are  the  French  schools 
doing?  In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  raison  d'etre  except  as 
nurseries  of  sedition,  as  the  state  public  schools  teach  nothing 
which  can  be  objectionable  to  the  most  ardent  Roman  Catholic. 
The  French  schools  are  entirely  ecclesiastical ;  the  teachers  are 
all  priests  or  nuns,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  any  examination 
as  to  their  fitness  for  their  positions.  In  the  English  public 
schools  all  the  teachers  undergo  a  thorough  examination  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  teach,  and  all  the  schools  are  visited 
periodically  by  government  inspectors.  The  French  ecclesi- 
astical schools  are  responsible  only  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  they  are  situated.  In  French  separate-school  elec- 
tions the  rate-payers  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  ballot; 
and  every  Roman  Catholic  is  classed  prima  facie  as  a  separate- 
school  supporter,  and  is  placed  upon  the  electoral  rolls  as  such, 
unless  he  notifies  the  clerk  of  the  municipality,  in  writing,  that  he 
intends  to  support  the  public  schools.  If  a  Roman  Catholic 
wishes  to  take  his  children  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools,  he  has  to  give  due  notice 
to  the  priest,  and  to  make  application  to  the  court  of  revision  to 
be  transferred  to  the  list  of  public-school  supporters.  There  is 
not  one  French  Canadian  Catholic  in  a  thousand  who  dares  to 
do  this,  because,  if  he  does  do  it,  the  priest  refuses  him  absolu- 
tion.    Even  if  he  goes  to  all  this  trouble,  he  has  not  attained  his 
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end,  for  at  the  next  assessment  the  parish  priest  can  afford  the 
assessor  prima  facte  evidence  that  his  parishioner  is  a  Koman 
Catholic,  and  therefore  a  separate-school  supporter;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  maintain  the  struggle,  he  must  again  appeal  to  the 
court  and  suffer  all  the  annoyance  of  delaj^s  and  of  legal  expense. 
Then,  too,  the  relief  lasts  only  until  the  next  assessment.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Church  in  Canada  has  a  long  arm.  The  chief 
thing  expected  of  the  teachers  in  the  French  schools  is  the  prep- 
aration of  the  children  for  their  first  communion.  The  instruction 
is  unpractical  throughout,  and  fits  the  children  only  to  become  de- 
vout hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  If  the  schools  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Koman  Catholic  laity,  the  condition  of  affairs 
might  be  different,  as  many  of  the  more  intelligent  Eoman 
Catholics  recognize  the  fact  that  their  children  are  not  being 
fitted  for  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But  the  laity  is  silenced 
with  the  terrors  of  the  Church,  and  consents  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot. 

The  apologists  of  the  French  Canadians,  like  M.  Honore 
Beaugrand,  invariably  draw  attention  to  the  achievements  of  a 
small  circle  of  French  Canadian  literary  men  of  distinction,  as  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  assertion  made  by  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  and  by  other  eminent  writers  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  are  wofully  ignorant.  This  is  a  specious  argument. 
Most  of  the  prominent  French  Canadian  litterateurs  either  belong 
to  the  old  aristocratic  and  wealthy  families  or  are  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  They  do  not  spring  from  the  illiterate  masses  and 
they  do  not  appeal  to  these  masses  in  their  works.  In  the  dark- 
est days  of  monarchical  France,  a  band  of  the  greatest  poets  and 
philosophers  the  world  has  ever  seen  flourished  under  aristocratic 
patronage.  They  did  not  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  the  masses 
had  only  such  knowledge  of  books  as  the  priesthood  considered 
spiritually  good  for  them.  Canada  is  perhaps  the  only  country 
in  the  world  to-day  where  this  condition  of  affairs  can  still  be 
found.  The  bulk  of  the  French  Canadian  voters  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  even  among  the  bourgeois  classes  in  the  towns 
and  cities  no  taste  for  reading  exists.  The  French  Canadian 
literary  men  write  for  the  French  Academy  and  for  Paris. 
Their  works  bear  the  imprint  of  French  publishers  and  are  bet- 
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ter  known  in  Paris  than  in  Quebec.  Indeed,  the  small  English- 
reading  public  in  Canada  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  work  than  the  generality  of  their  French  countrymen.  In 
the  lower  strata  of  society,  the  ignorance  existing  in  Lower 
Canada  can  be  paralleled  only  by  that  which  existed  in  Mexico 
and  in  Italy  before  the  fall  of  the  Jesuit  Party. 

The  ignorance  of  the  French  Canadian  masses  received  a 
good  illustration  at  the  time  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  in  Mon- 
treal, five  years  ago.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  forbade  vac- 
cination and  defied  the  medical  board,  and  every  day  crowds 
went  to  mass  when  crowds  meant  dissemination  of  the  plague. 
No  sanitary  precautions  were  taken.  The  only  preventives  to 
which  the  masses  had  recourse  were  little  round  pieces  of  paper 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  were  blessed  in 
bulk  by  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  and  were  sold  by  the 
priests  to  their  flocks.  These  they  stuck  on  their  breasts  or 
swallowed.  The  result  was  that  the  French  Canadians  died  by 
thousands,  while  the  English-speaking  citizens  escaped  with  com- 
paratively small  losses. 

Le  Parti  National  in  Quebec  has  for  its  leaders  all  the  promi- 
nent French  Canadians  in  the  Dominion.  All  ordinary  party  con- 
siderations are  sunk  by  them,  and  ministers  of  the  crown  fra- 
ternize with  their  compatriots  on  the  opposition  benches.  And 
the  avowed  object  of  Le  Parti  National  is  the  establishment  of  a 
French  papal  state  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
if  possible,  the  wresting  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Saxons.  The  press,  the  clergy, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  French  Canadian  phalanx  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  are  very  honest  about  their  program.  Some 
go  even  further  than  this ;  they  include  the  New  England  States 
in  their  dream  of  conquest,  hoping  to  gain  them  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  and  by  insidious  undermining  of  American  institutions. 

At  a  recent  national  celebration,  one  French  Canadian  speaker 
said  that,  with  the  natural  increase  of  their  population  and  with 
the  continual  emigration  that  is  going  on,  in  less  than  fifty  years 
the  French  Canadians  would  be  able  to  celebrate  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  in  Boston, 
which  would  then  be  French  Canadian,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
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French  Canadian  nation.  New  England  wouid  then  have  be- 
come New  France,  and  puritan  Boston  would  be  only  a  memory. 
The  French  Canadian  nationalists  certainly  mean  to  try  to  bring 
at  least  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  into  the  new  state. 
At  the  celebration,  in  1888,  of  the  deeds  of  Cartier,  the  St.  Malo 
navigator,  and  of  Brebeuf,  the  early  Jesuit  missionary,  one  of 
the  speakers  said :  "  In  fifty  years  we  shall  number  ten  millions, 
and  shall  control  Canada."  M.  Mercier,  the  premier  of  Quebec 
and  a  privy  councilor  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  same  occasion, 
after  calling  upon  his  compatriots  to  unite  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion and  fanaticism,  told  them  to  throw  away  the  rouge  and  the 
bleu — the  old  Liberal  and  Conservative  colors — for  the  tricolor. 

The  French  Canadian  papers  of  all  political  shades  are  very 
frank  about  the  aims  of  the  new  revolutionary  party.  "La 
Verite"  the  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  Party,  says  that  confedera- 
tion is  merely  a  half-way  house  for  the  French  Canadians ;  their 
goal  is  "  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  French  Canadian  national- 
ity, and  the  foundation  of  a  French  Canadian  and  Catholic  state, 
having  for  its  mission  to  continue  in  America  the  glorious  work 
of  our  ancestors."  "X' Union  Liberate"  which  is  more  or  less 
heterodox  in  its  religious  tendencies  and  which  claims  to  be  the 
only  surviving  mouthpiece  of  the  old  Rouge  Party,  says:  "Uni- 
fication is  impossible  between  us  and  those  who  neither  worship 
our  God  nor  speak  our  language."  Already  the  old  white  banner 
of  Bourbon  and  Catholic  France  has  been  selected  as  the  national 
flag.  The  new  state  has  been  planned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  from 
their  standpoint  it  will  be  an  ideal  one.  It  will  not  in  any  way 
be  connected  with  old  France ;  the  France  of  to-day  is  too  pro- 
gressive. It  is  to  be  governed  from  Rome.  The  six  cardinal 
errors  of  modern  progress  will  be  wiped  out.  According  to  a 
papal  encyclical  these  are  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion ;  freedom  of  worship  and  re- 
ligious toleration ;  universal  suffrage ;  the  suppression  of  clerical 
interference  in  politics,  that  is,  of  interference  by  the  collective 
hierarchy  as  well  as  by  the  individual  priest ;  equality  before  the 
law  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  Pope  will 
reign  supreme  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs,  and,  of 
course,  the  spiritual  jurisprudence  will  include  the  civil. 
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Indeed,  the  French  Canadian  nation,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
already  has  a  separate  existence  in  Canada,  although  it  still 
Bends  representatives  to  Ottawa  to  bleed  the  treasury  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  prosecution  of  local  improvements.  When  the 
French  Canadians  were  celebrating  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  anni- 
versary last  year,  the  Pope  was  asked  by  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  French  Canada  "to  bless  the  young  French.  Canadian 
nation,"  and  he  cordially  did  so  by  cable.  And  a  Montreal  poli- 
tician, referring  to  the  recent  agitation  in  Manitoba  and  the  north- 
west territories  for  the  abolition  of  the  French  language  in  the 
Legislature,  said,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  indignation,  that  if  the 
English-speaking  Canadians  should  continue  their  "persecution" 
of  his  race,  the  French  Canadians  would  "follow  Napoleon's 
happy  idea,  distribute  tricolored  cockades  from  a  dram  head,  and 
defend  their  liberties."  This  is  the  language  of  this  conquered 
people  who  have  been  treated  throughout  as  if  they  were  the 
conquerors.  This  is  the  result  of  England's  policy,  which  foisted 
upon  the  colony  a  miserable  compromise,  that  is  now  regarded 
as  a  fetish  not  to  be  altered  in  the  least  degree. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  says : 

"  The  population  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  under  70,000. 
To  introduce  the  English  language  then  would  have  been  easy ;  nor 
would  there  have  been  anything  really  harsh  in  the  process.  To  an 
uneducated  peasantry  a  language  is  not  what  it  is  to  a  cultivated  and 
literary  community  ;  Scotch  regiments  disbanded  in  French  Canada  have 
readily  given  up  their  native  language  and  adopted  the  French." 

The  Professor  might  also  have  adduced  the  fact  that  the  descend- 
ants of  these  Scotchmen,  though  they  have  Scotch  names,  have 
abandoned  not  only  their  tongue  but  their  religion  and  customs 
as  well — a  fact  which  goes  to  prove  that  language  is  the  great 
conservator  of  national  traits  and  sentiments. 

The  French  Canadian  press  threatened  to  retaliate  by  passing 
a  law  in  the  provincial  Legislature  prohibiting  the  use  of  English, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  schools  of  Quebec,  if 
French  should  be  disallowed  as  an  official  language  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest,  where  the  French  Canadian  majority  is  as 
yet  entirely  prospective.  These  western  territories  have  been 
opened  up  and   made  prosperous  by  English  pluck  and  enter- 
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prise.  Tins  threat  shows  how  kindness  breeds  contempt.  The 
English  conquerors  were  so  anxious  to  be  magnanimous  that 
they  opened  the  way  for  their  own  degradation.  Already,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  English  is  practically  merely  a  "  priv- 
ileged "  language  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  municipalities. 
When  the  English  and  French  versions  of  a  statute  conflict,  the 
French  prevails,  and  all  the  proceedings  and  documents  of  the 
municipalities  are  printed  exclusively  in  French. 

The  sinister  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  nationalist  program  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  Church  at  a  large  yearly  expenditure. 
French  Canadian  farmers  are  shipped  to  the  West,  and  provided 
with  farms  with  money  advanced  by  the  Church ;  and  they  re- 
produce there  the  tithe  smd/abrique  system  and  the  ecclesiastical 
schools  of  eastern  Canada.  The  same  problems,  political  and 
educational,  present  themselves  in  every  Province.  In  Ontario, 
the  stronghold  of  Canadian  modern  progressive  Protestantism, 
the  "Roman  Catholics  compose  one  sixth  of  the  population;  in 
Manitoba,  they  are  one  seventh  already;  in  Nova  Scotia,  they 
number  117,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  440,000;  in  New 
Brunswick,  109,000  out  of  321,000;  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
47,000  out  of  110,000.  In  the  entire  Dominion  the  Roman 
Catholics  average  17  to  24  Protestants,  but  the  majority  is  di- 
vided and  the  minority  rules  the  Dominion.  In  the  city  of 
Montreal  alone  the  Church  owns  one  third  of  the  most  valuable 
property,  from  which  it  derives  an  enormous  revenue.  All 
church  property  is  exempt  from  taxation;  and  as  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  lies  in  the  center  of  the  commercial  heart  of 
the  city,  and  is  held  as  an  ordinary  business  investment,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Church  does  not  contribute  very  materially 
toward  the  prosperity  of  the  metropolis. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  the  growth  of  French  nationalism  is 
allowed  to  go  unchecked,  Canada  will  cease  to  be  British  in  order 
to  remain  English.  A  French  Canadian  leader  has  said  that 
the  last  gun  fired  in  defense  of  British  dominion  on  this  conti- 
nent would  be  fired  by  a  French  Canadian.  The  silencing  of 
that  gun  would  mean  the  release  of  Canada  from  the  iron  rule  of 
the  Pope.     Annexation  or  independence  would  bring  about  the 
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framing  of  a  modern  constitution;  and  that  would  mean  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  in  Canada  from  theocratic  govern- 
ment, and  the  decline  of  the  papal  and  French  Canadian  power. 
A  collision  between  the  two  peoples  is  imminent  and  inevitable. 
The  Jesuit  propaganda  cannot  possibly  continue  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  the  country  and  to  impoverish  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  yet  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country.  Quebec,  by 
holding  the  balance  of  power  at  Ottawa,  has  ruled  the  Dominion 
since  the  confederation  was  formed.  The  French  have  made  and 
unmade  administrations,  and  only  a  policy  of  concession  and 
procrastination  has  enabled  the  Conservative  Party  to  remain  in 
office  for  so  many  years.  The  French  are  neither  Tories  nor 
Liberals;  they  are  French  Canadians  first  and  last,  and  they 
change  their  allegiance  from  one  party  to  the  other  whenever 
such  tergiversation  promises  to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Church.  To  be  generous  and  liberal  to  a  foe  is  all  very  well ; 
and  this  has  been  the  policy  of  Downing  Street,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish Canadians  throughout,  in  dealing  with  French  Canada.  But, 
as  Karl  Blind  says,  "  true  liberalism  does  not  consist  in  furnish- 
ing the  enemy  with  weapons  wherewith  he  may  cut  its  throat." 
It  is  sadly  true  that  in  Canada  to-day  liberalism  and  true  liberty 
are  dead ;  the  Jesuits  have  strangled  them.  But  an  insurrection 
will  take  place  sooner  or  later,  as  in  Italy  and  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Jesuits  were  once  supreme.  There  are  not  only  repetitions, 
but  revenges,  in  history. 

M.  Beaugrand  asks  whether  in  any  instance  since  the  confed- 
eration the  French  Canadians  have  violated  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Constitution  of  1867.  They  have.  The 
passage  of  the  acts  of  incorporation  and  endowment  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  French  schools  in  eastern  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the 
North-west  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  of  these  Provinces. 
The  tithe  and  fabrique  system  was  guaranteed  to  the  Church  in 
Quebec  at  the  time  of  capitulation,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Quebec  act  of  1774,  and  it  was  ratified  in  1867 ;  it  is  illegal  in 
all  the  other  Provinces,  but  it  is  practiced  nevertheless. 

M.  Beaugrand  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  his  countrymen  are 
generally  in  favor  of  annexation.     Some  of  the  more  intelligent 
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French  Canadians  are  willing  to  accept  annexation  to  escape 
Jesuit  domination.  By  bringing  the  influence  of  the  American 
spirit  into  the  country  they  hope  to  liberalize  the  Church,  to  edu- 
cate the  masses,  and  thus  to  secure  the  freedom,  religious  and 
civil,  enjoyed  by  Americans  of  all  denominations.  But  the  cler- 
ical party,  from  Cardinal  Taschereau  and  Cardinal  Tache'  down 
to  the  lowliest  parish  priest,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  annexation, 
and  does  its  best  to  stem  the  tide  of  French  Canadian  emigration 
into  the  New  England  States.  The  Church  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  nationalist  movement  only  for  its  own  aggrandizement.  The 
nationalist  leaders  are  inclined  to  favor  emigration  in  order  to 
further  their  plan  of  dominion ;  the  Church  knows  better  where 
its  chief  power  lies.  In  considering  French  Canadian  sentiment, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  look  for  the  lever,  which  is  the  priest- 
hood. The  French  Canadian  clergy  say  that  the  educational  and 
social  scheme  in  the  United  States  is  iniquitous,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  blindly  accept  the  opinions  of  their  spiritual  fathers. 
The  priesthood  is  well  aware  that  it  loses  its  grip  over  the  second 
generation  of  French  Canadians  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  forced  to  conform  to  American  ideas. 

In  conclusion,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  annexation  certainly 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  French  Canadians  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Dominion ;  and  with  equal  certainty  this  power  will  be  the  most 
likely  thing  to  precipitate  it. 

W.  Blackburn  Harte. 
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At  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference,  held  in  the  opening  week 
of  June,  were  present  perhaps  the  most  competent  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider the  Negro  question.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  ap- 
pears in  a  series  of  eminently  sensible  resolutions,  touching  the 
vital  points  of  the  present  status  and  the  prospects  of  this  people. 
It  was  a  notable  response  to  the  imperative  demand  for  a  broader, 
wiser,  more  just,  and  more  Christian  handling  of  the  theme  than 
the  American  people  have  seen  during  the  past  twenty -five  years. 

This  coming  together  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  experts  was  not 
needed  to  dispose  of  several  fallacies  on  the  Negro  question 
which  are  already  drifting  down  stream.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  persistent  demand  that  the  Negro  question  shall  be  left  to 
the  sole  disposal  of  the  white  people  of  the  South,  which  means 
practically  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  polit- 
ical parties  of  that  section.  But  the  South  is  already  too  far  im- 
mersed in  constitutional  nationalism  to  insist  that  the  affairs  of 
eight  million  American  citizens,  with  whom  the  material,  social, 
and  political  welfare  of  the  Republic  is  fatally  bound  up,  can  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  sole  discretion  of  any  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  beginning,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  with  this  portion  of 
the  population,  and  no  power  less  broad,  progressive,  and  decisive 
than  the  whole  American  people,  working  through  personal,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  political  agencies,  under  the  inspiration  of 
our  "common  Christianity,"  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  a  problem  so  complex  and  so  vast. 

The  national  government  can  do  little  through  the  political 
action  of  any  party  to  aid  in  this  solution,  until  the  real  states- 
manship of  the  whole  country  is  awake  to  the  peril  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  suffrage  which  still  afflicts  a  portion  of  the  South. 
In  behalf  of  the  whole  American  people,  the  purity  of  the  ballot 
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in  every  State  must  be  demanded  and  enforced.  The  question 
of  national  aid  to  education,  too,  must  finally  emerge  from  the 
complications,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  doctrinaire,  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  and  some  practical  method  will  then  be  found  by 
which  the  impoverished  South  may  be  aided  to  cast  off  the  fearful 
incubus  of  lower-class  illiteracy. 

The  wildest  of  all  conceits  is  the  demand  for  the  exportation 
of  the  Negro  population,  or  for  its  dissemination  at  home.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  has  set  free  the  young  white  people  of  the 
South  to  go  where  interest  and  inclination  call.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  most  ambitious  and  most  competent  young  men 
have  left  the  older  southern  States  since  the  war,  and  the  girls  await 
only  their  call.  Meanwhile  the  Negro  remains  the  real  south- 
erner, as  unlikely  to  long  for  Africa  as  the  southern  Jew  to 
migrate  to  Palestine.  He  is  in  love  with  the  soil,  and  is  bound 
to  stay ;  the  only  question  is,  How  will  he  stay  ? 

The  Negro,  even  the  worthy  superior  class  of  aspiring  young 
people  of  the  race,  cannot  work  out  this  problem  alone.  On 
paper,  the  Negro  is  an  American  citizen,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
American  citizenship.  Practically,  his  race  is  the  child  race  of 
Christendom,  the  last  people  that  has  stepped  over  the  threshold 
of  modern  civilization,  living  in  a  new  republic  which  must 
always  be  dominated  by  that  race  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  leading  race  in  constitutional  free  government.  The  pres- 
ence of  ten  millions  of  new  citizens,  who  half  a  century  ago 
emerged  from  the  peasant  class  of  Europe,  only  exasperates  the 
problem.  The  Negro  will  succeed  on  the  lines  by  which  the 
humbler  classes  in  the  British  Empire  have  gradually  moved 
forward,  and  no  cry  for  a  sudden,  logical  solution  of  the  puzzle 
will  be  heeded. 

The  northern  churchman,  educator,  and  philanthropist  may 
contribute  largely  to  the  result,  although  this  special  influence 
will  decline  with  the  steady  progress  of  educational  and  religious 
enterprise  among  the  southern  people.  But  the  Negro  is  not  an 
undeveloped  northerner ;  he  is  a  southern  American  man  by  in- 
stinct, temperament,  and  training.  In  all  save  his  present  politi- 
cal and  social  aspirations,  he  is  nearer  the  southern  than  the 
northern  type  of  life.     While  the  whole  American  people  are 
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responsible  for  the  outcome,  the  final  strain  of  adjustment  must 
come  upon  the  people  of  the  South.  The  demand  of  Christen- 
dom upon  the  Christian  South  for  a  solution  of  the  race  problem, 
by  lifting  it  above  its  old  pagan  and  atheistic  treatment  into  the 
light  of  modern  Christianity,  is  already  heard  by  men  like 
Bishops  Ilaygood  and  Dudley,  who  represent  a  growing  public 
opinion  in  the  upper  regions  of  southern  life.  To  these  men  and 
women  the  call  does  not  come  as  a  curse  or  as  a  retribution,  but  as 
the  most  magnificent  opportunity  ever  offered  for  an  original 
handling  of  a  question  the  solution  of  which  challenges  the 
utmost  ability  of  this  section,  advised,  environed,  supported, 
and  befriended  by  the  nobler  fellowship  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  this  direction  the  union  of  the  three  powerful  disunited 
Protestant  churches  of  the  country,  for  radical  mission  work 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  southern  people  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  higher  element  in  the  colored  churches,  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
such  union  would  be  the  direction  of  a  great  stream  of  material 
aid  to  southern  mission  work.  This  would  be  as  helpful  in  things 
spiritual  as  the  great  outpouring  of  northern  capital  has  already 
proved  to  be  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  new  South. 

The  two  hinges  on  which  this  whole  enterprise  of  building  a 
nation  within  a  nation  swings,  are,  first,  the  disposition  of  the 
southern  white  people  to  appreciate  their  peculiar  opportunity 
and  heartily  to  assume  its  responsibility,  in  co-operation  with  the 
higher  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and,  secondly,  the  capacity  of  the  Negro,  under  fair  education 
and  training,  for  the  worthy  exercise  of  that  citizenship  so  sud- 
denly and  so  providentially  bestowed  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  I  believe  that  the  southern  people  will  rise  to  this 
emergency.  There  is  no  "  solid  South  "  outside  the  southern  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Beyond  these  already  somewhat  vague  limits,  the 
southern  people  have  all  the  elements  of  a  diverse,  broad,  and 
progressive  modern  civilization.  No  country  is  blessed  with  a 
richer  individualism,  and  none  will  finally  be  characterized  by  a 
wider  cosmopolitanism,  than  the  South,  peopled  as  it  is  by  all  vari- 
eties of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  now  open  to  the  incoming  of  all 
European  races.     Every  center  of  southern  influence  is  now  alive 
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with  all  the  agencies  of  modern  independent  thought.  The  educa- 
tional public  has  well  begun  the  most  powerful  of  all  movements 
for  popular  uplifting,  by  planting  the  common  school  for  all  chil- 
dren in  every  State.  The  one  thing  that  the  superior  class  in  the 
South  will  never  abide,  is  the  odium  of  provincialism  in  our  new 
American  civilization. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  capacity  of  the  Negro,  under 
fair  conditions,  to  appreciate  and  to  appropriate  the  marvelous 
boon  of  full  American  citizenship,  we  must  make  due  allowance 
for  the  natural  inability  of  any  people  in  similar  circumstances  to 
rise  suddenly  to  the  full  power  of  using  the  best  that  is  offered. 
The  American  people,  in  the  magnificent  wholesale  way  in  which 
they  thrust  the  loftiest  human  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
on  the  lowliest  of  the  earth,  have  repeated  the  amiable  delusion 
of  the  French  princess  who  proposed  to  meet  the  cry  of  starving 
wretches  for  bread  by  feeding  them  with  cake.  Unfortunately 
for  all  of  us,  the  freedman  was  first  invited  to  sit  down  at  a  feast 
so  rare,  rich,  and  abounding,  that  it  is  not  strange  if  the  majority 
of  the  eight  millions  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  behave  at  the 
great  national  table  and  how  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  com- 
mon diet  of  American  civilization.  From  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  the  demand  of  the  nation  that  the  Negro  shall  live  up  to  his 
civic  opportunities,  has  not  yet  been  answered,  save  in  a  crude 
and  faltering  way.  The  failure  of  his  first  essay,  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  has  terribly  weighted  him  in  every  subsequent 
attempt  to  perform  his  political  duties.  A  good  deal  of  indiges- 
tible educational  cake  has  been  thrust  upon  him,  useful  only  to  a 
small,  though  doubtless  increasing,  class.  Even  the  Negro  com- 
mon school,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  practically  beyond  the  use 
of  half  the  colored  children.  While  every  good  Texas  town  offers 
at  least  eight  months  of  tolerable  free  schooling  to  every  colored 
child,  the  majority  of  these  children  either  are  compelled  by  their 
parents  to  work,  or  are  indulged  in  vagrancy,  so  that  they  get  little 
more  than  three  months ;  and  the  matter  is  worse  in  the  older,  im- 
poverished States.  The  better  sort  of  colored  church  holds  up 
a  moral  ideal  of  which  several  millions  of  these  people,  so  far, 
appear  almost  incapable.  Lack  of  skill,  and  ignorance  of 
economy  in  the  earning  and  saving  of  money,  are  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  poverty  and  dependence  of  the  average  Negro  laborer,  and 
invite  the  injustice  that  still  depresses  him.  That  these  defects 
are  special  race  qualities,  is  doubtful.  Indeed,  they  can  all  be 
paralleled  by  the  immorality,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  helpless- 
ness of  European  nations  a  thousand  years  old.  Still,  it  is  "  a 
condition,  not  a  theory,"  with  which  the  American  people  are 
dealing  in  their  efforts  to  lift  up  the  eight  millions  of  Negro  citi- 
zens to  their  final  position. 

Yet,  to  a  fair-minded  observer,  studying  this  problem  of  the 
capacity  of  the  American  Negro  for  a  worthy  American  citizen- 
ship by  comparison  with  the  upward  movements  of  humanity 
which  have  shaped  the  great  nationalities,  there  is  an  encourage- 
ment that  remands  pessimism  to  the  region  of  mental  weakness 
or  of  moral  insensibility.  From  his  appearance  in  this  country, 
the  Negro  has  been  in  the  direct  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  training  for 
self-help.  Under  the  providence  of  God,  the  two  hundred  years 
spent  by  the  African  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1865,  was 
the  most  effective  application  of  compulsory  education  in  the 
fundamentals  of  civilized  life  to  which  any  barbarous  people  was 
ever  subjected.  This  training,  on  its  negative  side  at  least,  had 
the  merit  of  holding  the  pupil  well  in  hand,  and  of  defending 
him  in  several  ways  from  his  lower  self.  Distributed  over  a  vast 
territory ;  among  the  superior  families  of  the  country ;  protected 
against  the  ills  that  have  harried  every  European  people  on  its 
upward  march,  notably  from  "sword,  pestilence,  and  famine"; 
the  Negro  was  farther  out  of  the  woods  of  African  barbarism  in 
I860  than  any  other  people  ever  was  after  five  hundred  years  of 
the  old-time  European  training.  That  this  was  accomplished  with 
less  wear  and  tear  than  in  the  ordinary  upward  movement  toward 
civilization,  was  shown  by  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  five 
million  slaves  caring  for  the  home  life  of  eleven  States  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  nation,  while  fully  conscious  of  the  meaning  of 
the  awful  tumult  amid  which  they  waited  patiently  for  deliver- 
ance. A  considerable  class  was,  on  emancipation,  found  com- 
pletely qualified  for  self-help.  The  agent  of  the  great  Davis 
estate  on  the  islands  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  was  a  colored  man, 
and  was  declared  by  Bishop  Green  to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in 
23 
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Mississippi;  and  for  a  time  he  was  owner  of  a  portion  of  the 
estate.     The  mechanics  of  the  South  were  largely  slaves. 

Twenty-five  years  of  freedom  have  confirmed  this  educational 
movement  along  the  lines  of  American  self-help  and  of  fitness 
for  good  citizenship.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  temptation  of  the 
sudden  and  perilous  change  in  their  condition,  the  mass  of  these 
people  have  faced  the  situation  in  commendable  style.  The  as- 
sertions that  the  Negro  is  worse  off  than  in  slavery  and  that  he 
has  been  demoralized  by  schooling,  ignore  the  development  of 
a  superior  class  of  several  hundred  thousand,  which,  in  import- 
ant respects,  is  already  leading  the  race  toward  the  promised 
land.  Thousands  of  these  families  are  now  living  in  increasing 
comfort,  are  steadily  advancing  to  a  higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  moral  character,  are  engaged  in  profitable  labor, 
are  learning  the  hard  lessons  of  economy,  and  are  as  well 
entitled  to  respect  as  the  corresponding  class  of  the  white  race. 
His  situation  in  being  fenced  off  from  the  whites  in  school,  church, 
and  social  life,  has  taught  valuable  lessons  of  self-respect  and 
self-help  to  the  average  Negro,  and  has  stimulated  the  growth  of 
a  large  body  of  excellent,  educated  young  people,  who,  as  teachers, 
preachers,  professional  men,  and  leaders  in  the  upper-class  life  of 
the  people,  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Along  with  a 
decided  moral  advantage  to  the  white  youth,  from  this  separation 
has  come  a  positive  discomfort,  in  many  ways,  to  the  white  people. 
Just  now,  the  better  sort  of  colored  folk  are  impelled  by  self- 
respect  to  draw  off  from  their  white  neighbors.  This  leaves  the 
white  neighbor  quite  too  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  race  for  his  comfort ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  felt  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  of  household  service.  The  best  Negro 
women  marry  and  establish  homes  of  their  own,  while  the  gypsy 
class  prolongs  the  torment  of  southern  housekeeping,  and  the 
shiftless,  vicious,  and  dependent  crowd  hangs  about  the  white 
man's  door. 

The  social  separation  of  the  races,  which  still  figures  as  the  "  last 
ditch  "  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  average  southern  politician,  is  greatly 
modified  in  the  actual  life  of  the  superior  people,  who  least  of  all 
purpose  to  take  their  social  code  from  the  caucus.  Eespectable 
southern  white  men  bear  themselves  toward  the  reliable  class  of 
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colored  laboring  men  in  no  essentially-different  way  from  that  in 
which  northern  employers  treat  their  workmen.  An  increasing 
body  of  Christian  women  are  dealing  with  their  colored  sisters  in 
the  charitable  and  reformatory  work  in  which  the  southern 
churches  are  interested.  The  interest  of  many  of  the  best  men  of 
the  southern  communities  in  the  northern  mission  schools,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  teachers,  are  marked  features  of  the 
educational  situation.  Only  a  careful  observer  can  understand 
to  what  an  extent  this  co-operation  by  the  best  people  of  both 
races  keeps  down  the  lower  classes,  prevents  outbreaks,  and  in 
numerous  ways  is  restoring  order,  law,  and  justice  in  a  realm 
within  a  generation  turned  upside  down  by  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing industrial  revolution  of  modern  times.  Doubtless  the  loss  of 
wealth,  together  with  the  migration  of  the  superior  young  men 
of  the  leading  families,  often  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Negro.  It  diminishes  the  power  of  that  class  to  hold  the  lower 
elements  of  society  in  check,  while  the  new  rich  man  of  the 
South  is  not  yet  a  substitute  for  the  kindly,  easy-going  old  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  plantation.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  best  things 
now  in  the  South  are  the  work  neither  of  its  new  northern  immi- 
grants nor  of  the  rising  secondary  class,  much  less  of  the  im- 
ported element  from  abroad.  The  upbuilding  has  been  the 
work  of  the  old  leading  class,  whose  families,  in  their  depriva- 
tion, amid  conditions  impossible  to  be  realized  elsewhere,  have 
done  a  work  of  restoration  that  yet  awaits  the  full  recognition  of 
the  country.  Especially  is  this  true  of  a  large  class  of  southern 
young  women  who,  left  at  home,  have  given  themselves  to  the 
good  work  of  doing  what  their  hands  have  found  to  do,  with 
a  pluck,  hopefulness,  kindliness,  and  efficiency  which  add  new 
honors  to  American  young  womanhood. 

The  qualities  of  the  Negro  that  expose  him  to  injustice  and 
ridicule — his  amiability,  habit  of  imitation,  love  of  approbation, 
and  desire  for  a  front  seat — are  all  in  the  line  of  an  American 
civilization  rather  than  of  an  African  or  an  American  barbarism. 
Bis  habit  of  imitation  is  largely  a  capacity  for  civilization,  and 
the  lack  of  it  is  the  most  discouraging  element  in  the  character 
of  tlie  Indian.  The  Negro  has  done  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
southern  white  man  what  the  social  German  immigrant  has  done 
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for  the  North,  namely,  he  has  poured  around  society  a  lubricat- 
ing flood,  which  has  modified  the  original  type  on  the  side  of  a 
tolerant,  genial,  catholic  habit.  This  peculiar  relation  between 
the  races  furnishes  a  solvent  in  which  sharp  corners  are  worn 
away  and  by  which  a  final  adjustment  of  conditions  is  rendered 
far  easier. 

The  Negro  is  a  Protestant  Christian ;  and  this  fact  is  of  pro- 
digious significance  in  his  adjustment  to  southern  society,  which 
still  remains  the  great  Protestant  stronghold  of  the  nation.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  lost  a  greater  number  of  colored  adherents 
in  the  Creole  country  of  the  South-west  during  the  past  thirty 
years  than  it  has  gained  among  the  colored  people  elsewhere. 
The  religious  character  of  the  Negro,  crude  and  half  pagan  as  it  is 
in  the  lower  regions,  and  still  not  quite  sure  of  complete  junction 
with  the  common  moralities,  is  still  one  of  the  most  hopeful  ele- 
ments in  the  evolution  of  this  people  to  good  citizenship  in  a 
nation  founded  in  prayer  and  consecrated  by  the  dependence  of 
Washington  on  the  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

The  unreliable  character  of  southern  educational  statistics 
involves  the  educational  progress  of  the  Negro  in  a  good  deal  of 
confusion.  In  1887-88,  a  colored  school  population  of  2,300,000 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  was  reported.  But  the 
real  southern  educational  age  is  from  six  to  twelve.  A  million 
colored  children  and  youth  are  reported  as  enrolled  in  schools, 
but  enrollment  is  little  more  than  a  misty  term  for  the  hovering 
of  a  crowd  of  children  around  a  school-house  door.  In  the  most 
favored  localities  not  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  older  States  not  50 
per  cent.,  of  the  enrolled  are  at  school  in  any  way  that  tells  seri- 
ously on  character- training,  or  does  more  than  teach  the  "  three 
E's."  Notwithstanding  an  essentially  equable  apportionment  of 
public-school  funds,  seven  eighths  of  which  are  furnished  by  the 
more  prosperous  class  of  the  whites,  there  are  numerous  reasons, 
all  summed  up  in  that  word  of  portentous  meaning,  "  illiteracy," 
which  prevent  the  present  generation  of  colored  youth  from  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share  of  schooling.  When  we  are  told  that 
education  has  demoralized  the  young  Negroes  for  work,  we  must 
remember  that  one  half  of  them  have  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  schooling,  and  that  the  remainder  are  pursuing  knowledge 
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and  discipline  under  difficulties  which  can  only  gradually  be 
removed.  But  the  results  of  school  training  in  the  better  class 
of  schools,  both  common  and  private,  are  in  no  way  different 
among  the  Negroes  from  what  they  are  among  other  sorts  of 
people.  A  superior  class  has  already  been  developed,  whose 
services  to  its  own  race  are  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  steady 
improvement  is  noted  among  thousands  of  the  humbler  sort. 
There  are  twenty  thousand  colored  school-teachers,  thirty  normal 
schools,  and  several  thousand  colored  youth  engaged  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  instruction,  while  the  school  property  of  the 
race  amounts  to  a  million  dollars,  and  the  southern  people  have, 
first  and  last,  out  of  their  poverty  invested  fifty  millions  in  the 
colored  common  schools. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  better  school  life  of  the  Negro  is 
the  toleration  of  vagrancy  and  idleness,  and  the  general  habit 
of  "loafing,"  among  the  lower  orders  of  both  races.  The  sudden 
change  from  European  peasant  life  to  the  political  manage- 
ment of  American  metropolitan  cities,  has  bred  a  young 
"  hoodlum "  in  the  North,  whose  antics  his  southern  colored 
cousin  in  vain  attempts  to  rival.  The  South  owes  it  to 
itself,  to  its  white  population,  and  especially  to  the  well-inten- 
tioned colored  people,  to  suppress  this  intolerable  nuisance  as 
vigorously  as  a  similar  evil  is  kept  down  in  New  England. 
Compulsory  education  is  probably  not  yet  possible  in  these 
States ;  but  certainly  there  can  be  a  movement  for  the  protection 
of  childhood,  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  and  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  dram-shop,  which  will  relieve  thousands  of  youth 
from  daily  temptation,  and  will  hasten  the  separation  of  the  moral 
from  the  vicious  element  of  Negro  society.  Herein  is  seen,  again, 
the  noble  service  of  the  Christian  women,  whose  labors  for  tem- 
perance and  for  the  reform  of  the  convict  system  have  already 
borne  fruit. 

The  Negro  must  be  the  permanent  laborer  in  a  region  capable 
of  supporting  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the  present  United 
States.  He  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  in  every  department  of 
mechanical  and  operative  industry,  and  is  fully  capable  of  being 
lifted  above  the  old-time  peasant  style  of  agricultural  labor. 
And  here  is  the  opportunity  for  northern  philanthropy  to  do  a 
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great  work,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  a  judicious  industrial 
training  that  shall  touch  every  department  of  the  daily  life  of  this 
peo£)le.  This  movement  would  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  southern  people,  and  would  reconcile 
multitudes  to  Negro  education.  Another  service  the  North 
owes,  that  of  resisting  to  the  death  the  insolence  of  northern  trade 
unions,  which  practically  shut  the  door  against  the  Negro  laborer 
in  any  but  menial  occupations.  At  present  the  margin  of  profit- 
able employment  is  far  broader  in  the  South ;  and,  that  it  may 
so  continue,  the  whole  country  should  aid  the  common  schools, 
with  industrial  attachments,  which  in  time  will  demonstrate  that 
in  the  colored  race  the  South  has  a  deposit  of  human  raw  material 
fully  equal  to  her  marvelous  resources  in  all  other  elements  of 
national  wealth. 

The  complete  exercise  of  political  and  social  rights  in  every 
nation,  by  every  race,  depends  upon  the  progress  of  the  least- 
favored  in  the  fundamentals  of  industry,  home  life,  intelligence, 
and  morality.  No  radical  change  in  the  present  social  and  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Negro  is  possible  while  the  majority  of  colored 
citizens,  or  even  the  average  colored  citizen,  remains  in  the  present 
condition  in  these  respects.  Education  in  its  broadest  sense  will 
gradually  furnish  the  material  which  a  wise  statesmanship  may 
enact  into  laws  that  will  block  the  wheels  of  reaction  and  will 
defend  the  race  from  assault  from  the  rear.  But  the  forward 
movement  is  almost  wholly  to  be  found  in  the  "  working  together 
for  good  "  of  the  whole  American  people,  including  the  growing 
superior  class  of  the  Negroes,  along  those  lines  of  operation 
which  lead  up  to  a  Christianized,  republican  civilization. 

The  progress  of  the  Negro  is  bound  up  with  the  advancement 
of  at  least  a  third  of  the  lower  white  population  of  the  southern 
States.  In  this  great  body  of  several  millions  of  uneducated 
white  people,  ignorant,  provincial,  involved  in  all  the  prejudices 
of  their  class,  still  weighted  by  the  poverty,  lack  of  opportunity, 
and  social  neglect  that  have  come  down  from  the  old  social 
organism,  is  found  the  most  obstinate  hinderance  to  the  rise 
of  the  superior  class  of  the  colored  folk.  A  national  aid  to  edu- 
cation that  would  deal  with  this  class  alone,  giving  to  every 
white  child  a  good  six  months'  schooling  annually  for  six  years, 
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would  in  a  generation  lift  the  most  grievous  burden  from  the 
back  of  the  Negro.  Now  the  colored  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ditch,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  the  whites  next  above  him  is 
determined  to  keep  him  in  his  old  subject  position.  Higher  up, 
the  superior  race  is  getting  off  the  back  of  its  lower  brotherhood, 
until  there  appears  an  indication  of  a  widespread  political  revolt 
against  "  the  powers  that  be  "  in  a  dozen  of  these  States.  But 
still  the  weight  of  influence  is  with  the  people  who  have 
always  directed  southern  affairs,  and  who  will  still  largely  control 
them.  The  sooner  the  whole  American  people  in  the  most 
practical  way  help  the  lower  southern  white  man  in  his  emergence 
from  his  present  condition,  the  better  for  him  and  for  the  South, 
and  incomparably  the  better  for  the  Negro.  Not  over  the  heads 
of  the  southern  people,  but  along  with  the  nobler  and  more  pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  new  southern  life,  must  proceed  the 
mighty  national  mission  work  of  training  this  great  and  rapidly- 
increasing  multitude  of  new-made  citizens  for  their  final  position 
in  American  society.  Of  course  the  Nation,  both  South  and 
North,  can  in  a  hundred  ways  refuse  to  look  at  the  problem  aright, 
can  embroil  itself  anew,  and  can  precipitate  a  conflict  which  shall 
outrun  the  horrors  of  our  civil  war  and  shall  reveal  new  possibili- 
ties of  folly  and  infamy  to  the  human  race.  But  surely  the 
American  people,  hitherto  so  wonderfully  guided  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  so  favored  in  the  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  highest  civilization,  so  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  noblest  incite- 
ments, is  not  to  be  deserted  in  this  hour.  There  is  no  imminent 
peril,  but  rather  eminent  opportunity  to  vindicate  anew  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  Eepublic  which  is  to  be. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 


WESTERN   FARM   MORTGAGES. 

A  moetgage  is  a  dead  pledge ;  so  says  Blackstone,  so  say  the 
lexicographers,  and  so  it  happens  in  practical  affairs,  three  times 
in  four.  The  mortgageor  makes  a  deed  of  his  land  to  the  mort- 
gagee, as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  land ;  oftener  than  other- 
wise to  less  than  half.  The  transfer  is  on  the  condition  that  if 
the  money  shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  a  given  day,  then  the 
mortgage  shall  be  canceled ;  but  if  otherwise,  that  the  land  shall 
be  sold,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  accompanying  bond,  with  costs. 
Originally,  if  the  mortgageor  failed  to  pay  on  the  day  named, 
the  land  became  at  once  the  property  of  the  mortgagee.  But 
at  length  the  English  chancery  courts  interposed,  and  allowed  to 
the  mortgageor  an  "  equity  of  redemption  " ;  and  this  practice 
has  been  universally  followed  in  this  country.  The  land  is  ad- 
vertised and  sold  at  the  court-house  door,  and  if  it  brings  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  costs,  the  balance  is  paid  over 
to  the  mortgageor. 

But  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  is  apt  to  take  place  in  hard 
times;  and  the  consequence  often  is  that  the  land  brings  no 
more  than  the  mortgage  bond  calls  for,  with  arrears  of  interest 
and  costs.  When  mortgages  are  made  under  a  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  is  the  case  for  the  most  part,  this  disastrous  result 
is  almost  sure  to  follow ;  and  the  effect  of  the  mortgage  is  only 
to  postpone  the  evil  day.  If  the  loan  is  obtained  on  a  mortgage 
in  order  that  the  borrower  may  engage  in  business — whether 
farming,  trading,  or  speculation — he  runs  all  the  risks  of  bad 
crops,  of  unfavorable  markets,  and  of  fluctuations  in  prices, 
to  say  nothing  of  inflations  and  contractions  of  the  currency. 
During  the  civil  war,  and  for  fifteen  years  after  its  close,  debts 
were  contracted,  and  mortgages  were  given,  when  the  currency 
had  been  greatly  depreciated,  but  was  gradually  appreciating. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  every  instance  the  debts  were  to 
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be  repaid  in  currency  more  valuable  than  that  which  the  mort- 
gageor  received.  At  one  time  in  1864,  a  United  States  note,  or 
11  greenback, "  was  worth  only  38  cents  in  coin.  Prices  of  all 
commodities  rose  accordingly,  and  debts  contracted  at  the  time, 
without  a  specification  of  the  currency  in  which  they  were  to  be 
repaid,  became  twofold  more  weighty  before  specie  payments  were 
resumed  in  1879.  And  for  many  years  the  greenbacks  and  na- 
tional-bank bills  were  far  below  par.  This  state  of  things  was 
highly  injurious  to  the  debtor  class,  and  correspondingly  advan- 
tageous to  creditors. 

Mortgage  debts  are  apt  to  be  of  long  standing.  The  term 
runs  out,  and  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay.  He  asks  for  a  re- 
newal, and  will  consent  to  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  interest,  if  it 
is  demanded,  or  to  the  payment  of  a  bonus,  which  is  the  safer 
plan  for  the  creditor.  The  mortgagee  can  afford  to  renew  all  the 
more  safely  in  view  of  the  rapidly-appreciating  value  of  the 
currency.  These  disorders  in  the  national  currency,  which  nec- 
essarily contributed  in  a  great  degree  toward  involving  the  people 
in  debt,  and  toward  keeping  them  in  debt,  and  which  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  do  this,  have  happily  passed  away ;  but 
the  consequences  remain.  Twenty-five  years  from  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  eleven  years  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
the  people  still  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  debt. 

These  fluctuations  in  the  currency  are  by  no  means  all  the 
sources  of  embarrassment  to  the  borrower.  If  he  is  not  poor,  he 
is  generally  behindhand,  and  if  not  behindhand,  he  may  be  about 
to  enter  upon  a  risky  business,  and  may  be  in  no  condition  to 
withstand  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage  of  his  plans.  If  the 
crop  fails,  or  if  the  price  of  the  product,  or  of  the  articles  in 
which  he  deals  or  speculates,  falls  suddenly,  he  is  ruined,  and 
the  mortgage  must  be  foreclosed.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  been 
the  ideal  American  citizen,  sturdy,  honest,  fearless,  knowing  his 
rights  and  daring  to  maintain  them ;  but  circumstances  have  not 
favored  him,  in  competition  with  other  classes,  in  the  attainment 
of  wealth.  His  life  is  secluded  and  solitary,  and  his  situation  is 
unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  partnerships.  The  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  the  professional  man,  and  the  speculator  receive 
almost  daily  the  profits  on  their  investments  and  labors;    but 
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harvests  are  gathered  only  once  a  year,  and  the  farmer  must  wait 
and  watch,  and  run  the  hazards  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  mar- 
kets while  crops  are  growing  and  maturing.  The  condition  of 
the  borrower  and  mortgageor  is  bad  at  best,  but  when  he  is  a 
farmer  it  is  worst  of  all. 

It  seems  strange  indeed,  that  during  a  period  unrivaled  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  wealth  has  been  accumulated,  this  cry  of  distress,  of  hope- 
less indebtedness  and  ruin,  should  come  up  from  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  West.  The  towns  and  cities  flourish,  but  the  country 
languishes.  Population  concentrates,  and  wealth  concentrates  in 
a  twofold  sense ;  it  gravitates  to  the  cities,  and  into  the  hands  of 
the  few.  The  country  population  of  New  England  had  ceased 
to  increase  a  decade  and  more  ago,  and  the  recent  census  will 
reveal  a  similar  tendency  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
present  century  is  distinguished  above  all  others  by  inventions 
which  abridge,  cheapen,  and  supersede  human  labor.  The  first 
effect,  at  least,  of  every  new  machine,  is  to  throw  thousands  of 
people  out  of  employment.  This  result  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in 
manufacturing  operations  and  in  transportation.  But  machinery 
has  invaded  the  domain  of  agriculture  also ;  and  the  reaj)er,  the 
mower,  the  machines  for  planting,  and  the  steam  plow,  under 
the  direction  of  one  or  two  men,  are  doing  the  work  of  scores. 
This  may  all  be  well  for  men  who  are  able  to  employ  the  ma- 
chinery ;  but  such  appliances  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  or 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  mortgage  on  the  land  or  on  the  crop. 

The  western  States  have  given  more  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  of  mortgages  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  growing  interest,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  careful  examination  of  statisticians  and  statesmen.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  census  bureau  has  listened  to  the 
appeals  of  the  press  on  the  subject,  and  that  among  the  duties  of 
the  enumerators  has  been  the  collection  of  mortgage  statistics. 
This  duty  has  been  performed  without  putting  an  impertinent 
inquiry  to  any  individual,  and  without  giving  names  or  expos- 
ing private  affairs.  All  that  is  found  necessary  is  to  go  to  the 
office  of  the  register  of  deeds  in  each  county  and  city,  and  to 
obtain  the  number  of  mortgages  recorded,  and  the  average  length 
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of  time  and  amount  of  money  for  wliieh  tlicy  were  given,  with 
other  particulars. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  the  oldest  of  the  north-western  States. 
It  has  no  longer  any  public  lands,  and  has  not  had  any,  except 
poor  remnants,  for  twenty  or  more  years.  The  State  bureau  of 
statistics  reported,  for  the  year  1888,  291,640  mortgages  upon 
real  estate,  and  the  amount  for  which  the  land  is  mortgaged  is 
stated  to  be  $330,999,000.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was 
$1,220,262,000.  The  mortgage  indebtedness,  therefore,  was,  with- 
in a  fraction,  one  third  the  value  of  the  whole  real  estate  of  Ohio. 

Five  counties  in  the  State  contain  considerable  cities,  in  which 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  may  rest,  for  the  most  part,  upon  city 
lots.  These  are  Cuyahoga  County,  containing  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land ;  Franklin,  containing  Columbus ;  Hamilton,  containing  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Lucas,  containing  Toledo ;  and  Montgomery,  containing 
Dayton.  The  aggregate  number  of  mortgages  in  these  counties 
was  60,789,  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  was  $99,327,000,  and 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $353,639,000.  The  propor- 
tion of  mortgages  to  real  estate  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
State  at  large.  Deducting  these  figures  from  the  aggregates  will 
leave  230,851  mortgages  for  the  agricultural  counties,  with  a 
mortgage  debt  of  $231,671,000,  and  real  estate  amounting  to 
$866,622,000. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  bureau  of  statistics  shows 
the  number  of  "  school  and  other  real-estate  mortgages,"  and  the 
"satisfactions"  or  cancellations,  by  counties,  for  27  counties, 
during  the  year  1888.  There  are  no  public  lands  in  the  State, 
and  no  recent  entries.  The  number  of  private  mortgages  on  real 
estate  was  8,010,  and  the  amount  $4,605,000.  The  cancellations 
were  3,677,  and  the  amount  canceled  was  $2,786,000.  There  were 
also  3,008  chattel  mortgages,  and  438  mechanics'  liens.  The  ag- 
gregate of  school,  private,  real-estate,  chattel,  and  mechanics' 
mortgages  was  12,337,  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  was  $5,- 
385,000.  The  cancellations  were  4,492,  and  the  amount  of  debt 
canceled  was  $3,000,000.  This  statement  would  imply  that  the 
27  Indiana  counties  were  rapidly  getting  out  of  debt;  but  the 
report  of  the  preceding  year,  for  26  counties,  including  nearly  all 
of  those  reported  in  1888,  shows  a  similar  result;   and  the  neces- 
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sary  inference  is  that  the  "  satisfactions  "  consisted  in  renewals 
of  the  mortgages  on  the  same  conditions  or  on  harder  ones. 

The  school  indebtedness  was  only  $166,779.  Deducting  this 
amount  from  the  aggregate  of  $5,385,555,  leaves  $5,218,000  for 
the  indebtedness  of  the  people  of  the  27  counties.  These  are  far 
from  being  average  counties.  They  contain  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  population ;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  aggregate 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  people  of  Indiana  is  five  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  27  counties.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  it  is  at  least  $26,000,000.  The  27  counties  embrace  none 
of  those  containing  a  considerable  town,  except  Wayne,  which 
contains  the  city  of  Eichmond,  having  12,742  inhabitants  in 
1880.  Undoubtedly  the  counties  which  contain  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  are  involved  in  far  greater  degree  than  the  poor 
counties.  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  with  313,000  inhabitants, 
owed  a  mortgage  debt  of  $30,000,000;  and  probably  Marion, 
the  county  embracing  Indianapolis,  with  about  one  third  the 
population  of  Hamilton,  is  mortgaged  in  equal  proportion. 

Illinois,  like  Indiana  and  Ohio,  long  ago  ceased  to  have  any 
public  lands  within  its  limits.  The  land  offices  in  these  three 
States  were  discontinued  in  1876,  and  they  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  a  dozen  years  earlier  without  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  government.  The 
mortgages  in  these  States,  therefore,  have  not  been  made  by  first 
settlers  on  taking  possession  of  160  acres  of  land,  as  has  been 
assumed  by  those  who  would  explain  away  the  evil.  These 
apologists  argue  that  the  pioneer  begins  his  career  as  an  agri- 
culturist by  borrowing  a  few  hundred  dollars  with  which  to 
stock  his  quarter-section  of  prairie  or  forest,  and  that  if  he  is 
sober  and  industrious,  he  will  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  pay  off 
his  mortgage,  and  will  become  a  free  man.  But  this  theory  will 
not  account  for  the  heavy  indebtedness  in  the  older  States,  which, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  have  had  no  public  lands  to 
be  bought  or  to  be  settled  upon  under  the  homestead  law,  ex- 
cept the  poor  remnants  which  nobody  wants.  Neither  will  the 
theory  apply,  as  a  rule,  to  first  settlers  in  an  entirely  new  coun- 
try. Money  is  not  loaned  upon  the  possible  products  of  wild, 
unfenced,  uncleared,  or  unbroken  lands;    and  the  pioneer  must 
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first  have  a  house,  a  barn,  fences,  and  cleared  or  plowed  lands, 
before  he  can  obtain  a  loan  on  a  mortgage.  Money  is  not  so 
abundant  as  to  seek  investment  in  wild,  unimproved  land  which 
costs  but  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  total  number  of  real-estate  mortgages  in  Illinois  in  1887, 
apart  from  those  on  city  lots,  was  92,777,  for  the  amount  of 
$142,400,000.  The  over-due  interest  was  $4,919,754,  and  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  farmers,  therefore,  was  $147,320,000. 
The  number  of  acres  mortgaged  was  8,082,794,  and  the  rate  of -in- 
terest was  about  6|-  per  cent.  But  of  course  the  interest  "  nomi- 
nated in  the  bond "  was  not  all.  The  agent  who  negotiates 
a  loan  charges  up  to  the  borrower  all  the  expense  of  deeds, 
promissory  notes,  and  abstracts  of  title,  furnished  by  a  competent 
firm  that  makes  a  business  of  searching  records  and  of  giving 
certificates ;  and  to  these  items  the  agent  adds  a  liberal  fee  for 
himself ;  so  that  the  interest,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  rarely 
fall  below  10  per  cent. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  these  mortgages  on  farms,  142,750 
upon  town  lots,  for  the  amount  of  $238,922,000.  The  interest 
accrued  was  $7,782,788,  and  the  number  of  lots  mortgaged  was. 
237,336.  The  chattel  mortages  in  Illinois  numbered  74,740,  for 
the  amount  of  $20,730,779,  with  interest  due  amounting  to  $1,- 
623,408.  The  total  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois in  1887,  therefore,  was  $416,378,975.  The  report  of  the 
labor  bureau  shows  the  amount  of  land  that  was  mortgaged  for 
loans,  as  distinguished  from  mortgages  to  secure  deferred  pay- 
ments on  the  purchase  of  the  land.  But  these  mortgages  were 
not  given,  of  course,  to  the  government;  the  purchases  were 
made  from  railroad  companies  and  from  individuals.  The  fig- 
ures are  as  follows:  Mortgages  given  to  secure  loans,  79,109, 
amounting  to  $122,123,728;  on  deferred  payments  for  the  land, 
13,668,  amounting  to  $25,196,326.  A  similar  proportion  is  shown 
in  mortgages  to  secure  loans  and  deferred  payments  on  town 
lots  and  chattels. 

Cook  County,  embracing  Chicago,  appears  to  be  more  heavily 
indebted  than  the  rural  counties.  The  county  outside  of  the 
city  owed  $18,667,000,  secured  by  2,388  mortgages.  There  were 
77,690  mortgages  on  city  lots,  to  secure  the  loan  of  $191,496,000, 
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with  $6,060,000  of  interest;  and  these  sums,  with  40,822  chattel 
mortgages,  to  secure  $11,263,000,  make  up  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  half  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  State.  Chicago  is  a  wonder- 
ful city,  with  vast  resources  and  energies,  and  its  ability  to  run 
in  debt  is  not  the  least  of  them.  It  became  necessary  in  1871, 
and  in  the  following  years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire,  to 
borrow  heavily,  in  order  to  rebuild ;  but  that  necessity  has  long 
ago  passed  away,  and  still  the  city  finds  itself,  after  nineteen 
years  of  wonderful  prosperity,  more  in  debt  than  ever.  The 
foregoing  figures  belong  to  the  year  1887.  A  correspondent  has 
obtained  at  the  census  bureau  additional  reports  in  regard  to 
three  counties,  which  show  a  great  yearly  increase  of  mortgages 
in  Illinois. 

The  State  of  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1837. 
Her  public  lands  have  all  been  surveyed,  and,  doubtless,  the  last 
acre  that  any  one  wants  was  appropriated  years  ago.  The  annual 
report  of  her  labor  bureau  for  1888  shows  the  following  facts: 
The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  was  90,803,  of  which 
84,188  were  occupied  by  owners  and  6,315  by  tenants.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  the  former  class  was  $174,593,000 ;  that  of  the 
latter  $20,261,454.  Of  the  90,803  farms,  43,079  were  mort- 
gaged, their  assessed  value  being  $79,713,000,  and  the  mortgage 
indebtedness  $37,456,000.  The  rate  of  interest  was  7.2  per  cent., 
and  the  accrued  interest  $2,701,000.  The  percentage  of  mort- 
gages to  the  assessed  value  of  the  mortgaged  lands  was  46.8. 
The  number  of  mortgage  foreclosures  during  the  year  was  1,667, 
and  the  number  of  redemptions  131.  The  number  of  sales  under 
execution  was  244,  and  the  number  of  redemptions  33. 

The  Kansas  statistics  of  mortgages,  though  incomplete  and 
unofficial,  are  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  those  of  any 
other  State,  since  they  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  The  facts  were  gathered  dur- 
ing the  last  Spring  and  Summer  by  the  "Advocate,"  a  weekly 
newspaper  printed  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance.  The  editor  states  that  he  sent  out  circulars 
to  all  sub-alliances,  asking  them  to  make  a  canvass,  and  to  report 
upon  a  blank  form  which  was  furnished  them.  The  blank  called 
for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  mortgaged,  of  unmortgaged,  and 
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of  rented  farms  belonging  to  members  of  the  several  alliances. 
The  request  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  complied  with.  Ke- 
ports  had  not  been  received  from  all  the  alliances,  but  a  great 
many  more  had  been  furnished  than  the  editor  found  space 
for  in  his  paper.  He  believes  that  he  laid  before  his  readers 
enough  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  the  people  of  Kansas.  He  rejected  every  imperfect  report, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  selections  from  them  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  condition  of  things  in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  82  cases 
published  in  the  "Advocate"  exhibit  the  conditions  of  3,107 
Kansas  farmers  belonging  to  the  Alliance.  Of  these,  350  held 
their  farms  free  from  mortgage,  1,030  occupied  rented  farms, 
and  1,727  held  farms  under  mortgage.  The  amount  of  money  for 
which  the  farms  were  mortgaged  was  $1,464,706.  The  secre- 
taries of  some  alliances,  while  giving  the  number  of  mortgages, 
omitted  to  state  the  amount  of  indebtedness ;  but  the  average 
mortgage  exceeds  $1,000,  and,  as  there  were  248  such  omissions, 
the  missing  amount  has  been  assumed  to  be  $248,000. 

Kansas  is  said  to  contain  270,000  farms;  and  on  this  basis 
the  editor  of  the  "Advocate  "  concludes  that  the  total  mortgage 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  among  the  farmers,  is  $146,563,000. 
Every  report  from  the  sub-alliances  is  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  farmers ;  as,  for  instance,  in  one  case 
are  reported  9  mortgaged  farms,  6  unmortgaged  ones,  6  renters, 
and  a  debt  of  $3,900.  "On  all  but  three  of  these,"  the  report 
states,  "  the  owners  cannot  pay  interest.  Most  of  the  renters 
have  owned  places  and  have  lost  them  by  mortgages."  The 
next  sub-alliance  reports  33  renters,  no  unmortgaged  farms,  and 
26  mortgaged  ones,  with  a  debt  of  $24,702.  The  report  adds : 
"A  great  many  have  had  to  borrow  interest  from  the  banks,  and 
others  have  not  paid  interest  for  two  years."  In  many  instances 
the  farmers  had  taken  up  public  lands,  but  had  not  "  proved  up." 
The  secretary  of  one  sub-alliance  writes:  "  Nineteen  homesteads; 
only  two  proved  up,  and  these  are  mortgaged  at  $400  each. 
Neither  party  will  be  able  to  meet  payment."  Other  reports  are 
as  follows : 

"  Our  school  district  consists  of  six  and  a  half  square  miles.      Of  this, 
two  square  miles  have  been  foreclosed  within  the  last  two  years.     One 
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square  mile  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  original  owners,  and  is  now 
owned  by  absent  landlords,  who  have  obtained  possession  by  direct  sale 
instead  of  by  foreclosure.  Nearly  one  half  of  our  district  is  owned  by 
foreign  s3Tndicates.     Of  the  remainder,  921  acres  are  clear  of  mortgage." 

"  Two  renters  ;  one  unmortgaged,  and  11  mortgaged  farms  ;  debt  $13,- 
100.  About  one  half  are  behind  from  one  to  two  years  with  their  interest. 
Others  have  given  chattel  mortgages  to  secure  payment  of  interest." 

"  Ten  renters  ;  5  unmortgaged,  and  20  mortgaged  farms  ;  debt  $39,950. 
It  is  hard  to  give  any  facts  as  to  who  will  pay  up.  About  one  in  ten  I 
think  will  do  so.  If  times  remain  as  at  present,  and  if  crops  fail,  one  fourth 
will  be  foreclosed  in  eighteen  months.  Some  are  behind  with  interest,  and 
others  are  hard  pressed  to  pay  it.  I  know  of  several  other  farmers,  not 
members  of  the  Alliance,  that  are  in  as  bad  shape  as  those  in  the  list  I 
send.     I  think  they  will  join  us  soon." 

"Eleven  renters;  6  unmortgaged,  and  26  mortgaged  farms;  debt 
$38,750.  Several  of  our  members  live  on  farms  owned  by  money-lenders, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  others  cannot  redeem  their  farms  unless  prices  go 
up  75  per  cent,  at  once,  and  continue  at  that  height  for  five  years.  Several 
foreclosures  are  now  pending." 

"  Twenty-three  renters,  3  unmortgaged,  and  41  mortgaged  farms  ;  debt 
$32,425.  This  township  is  heavily  in  debt,  largely  on  chattel  security. 
From  one  to  three  mortgages  a  week  are  foreclosed,  and  several  just  pay 
their  interest  and  live,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principal." 

"  A  member  of  our  alliance  says  that  at  the  county  seat  the  clerk  of  the 
District  Court  stated  that  there  were  1,100  foreclosures  on  the  docket,  and 
that  the  judge  and  the  lawyers  were  staying  them,  on  account  of  the 
injury  they  would  do  the  county,  and  also  to  give  the  government  a  chance 
to  help  the  farmers  out." 

"  Ten  renters,  and  5  mortgaged  farms  ;  debt  $3,900.  The  rest  of  the  land 
in  our  district  belongs  to  eastern  capitalists,  most  of  it  being  taken  on 
mortgages. " 

"Forty-four  renters;  7  unmortgaged,  and  27  mortgaged  farms.  The 
foreclosures  in  our  county  are  400  annually,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
farms  are  deeded  without  foreclosure.  I  do  not  think  one  half  are  keep- 
ing the  interest  paid." 

All  of  the  eighty-two  reports  are  of  like  tenor  with  the 
above.  Not  one  of  them  presents  a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers.  In  only  one  of  them  did  the  number  of  unmort- 
gaged farms  exceed  or  equal  that  of  the  mortgaged,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  draw  attention  to  that  exceptional  case.     It  is  as  follows : 

"Three  renters;  14  unmortgaged,  and  10  mortgaged  farms;  debt 
$10,625.  About  one  half  of  those  that  are  not  mortgaged  have  not  proved 
up  yet.  It  is  doubtful  if  three  of  those  whose  farms  are  mortgaged  can 
redeem  their  property.  By  close  management  and  hard  work  the  rest  of 
us  may  pay  up." 
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Other  reports  state  that  money  was  borrowed  at  2  per  cent,  pei 
month  to  pay  interest. 

The  conclusion  from  this  melancholy  array  of  facts  is  irresist- 
ible. The  virgin  soil  of  the  West  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the 
home  and  the  possession  of  the  sturdy  American  freeman.  He 
is  but  a  tenant  at  will,  or  a  dependent  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
soulless  corporations  and  of  absentee  landlords.  We  have  abol- 
ished monarchy,  and  primogeniture,  and  church  establishments 
supported  by  the  state;  yet  the  universal  curse  of  humanity, 
the  monopoly  of  the  earth  by  the  wealthy  few,  remains.  It  is 
related  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  that  when  visiting  a  neigh- 
boring planter  about  seventy  years  ago,  he  found  his  hostess,  sur- 
rounded by  her  female  servants,  making  clothing  for  the  Greeks 
who  were  struggling  for  liberty  and  independence.  But  while 
taking  leave,  he  observed  a  troop  of  ragged  slaves  approaching 
the  house ;  and  turning,  he  said  to  the  lady,  "  Madam,  the  Greeks 
are  at  your  door."  And  now  to  America,  aglow  with  sympathy 
for  the  Irish,  may  be  said,  "  Madam,  Ireland  is  at  your  door." 

Daniel  R.  Goodloe. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   AMERICAN   CITIES. 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments  of  the  United  States 
are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  expensive,  the  most  in- 
efficient, and  the  most  corrupt.  No  one  who  has  any  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  our  own  country  and  of  other  countries  can 
deny  this. 

Among  our  greater  municipalities,  we  naturally  look  first  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Both  are  admirably  situated ;  each 
stands  on  rising  ground  with  water  on  both  sides;  each  is 
happy  in  position,  in  climate,  in  all  advantages  to  be  desired  by 
a  great  metropolis.  In  each,  what  is  done  by  individuals  is  gener- 
ally well  done  and  sometimes  splendidly  done;  and  in  each, 
what  is  due  from  the  corporate  authorities,  in  matters  the  most 
essential  to  a  proper  city  government,  is  either  wretchedly  done 
or  left  utterly  undone.  One  has  but  to  walk  along  the  streets 
of  these  and  other  great  American  cities,  to  notice  at  once  that 
some  evil  principle  is  at  work.  Everywhere  are  wretched 
wharves,  foul  docks,  inadequate  streets,  and  inefficient  systems 
of  sewerage,  paving,  and  lighting.  Pavements  which  were  fairly 
good  at  the  beginning,  have  been  taken  up  and  replaced  with 
utter  carelessness,  and  have  been  prematurely  worn  out  or 
ruined.     The  stranger,  seeking  to  find  his  way  in  the  first  of 
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these  great  cities,  is  guided  hj  few  signs  giving  the  names  of 
streets;  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  there  are  generally 
none  at  all.  Obstacles  of  all  sorts  are  allowed;  tangled  net- 
works of  wires  frequently  exist  in  such  masses  overhead  as  to 
]>  re  vent  access  to  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  and  almost  to  cut  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  and  there  corporations  or  private  per- 
sons have  been  allowed  to  use  the  streets  in  such  manner  as  to 
close  them  to  the  general  public.  In  wet  weather  many  of  the 
most  important  thoroughfares  are  covered  with  reeking  mud ;  in 
dry  weather  this  mud,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  dust  contain- 
ing the  germs  of  almost  every  disease,  is  blown  into  the  houses 
and  into  the  nostrils  of  the  citizens. 

The  city  halls  of  these  larger  towns  are  the  acknowledged 
centers  of  the  vilest  corruption.  They  are  absolutely  demoraliz- 
ing, not  merely  to  those  who  live  under  their  sway,  but  to  the 
country  at  large.  Such  cities,  like  the  decaying  spots  on  ripe 
fruit,  tend  to  corrupt  the  whole  body  politic.  As  a  rule,  the  men 
who  sit  in  the  councils  of  our  larger  cities,  dispensing  comfort 
or  discomfort,  justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or 
disease,  to  this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  other 
country  would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keeping  outside 
the  prisons.  Officials  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  our  citizens  are  frequently  men  whom  no  one  would 
think  of  intrusting  with  the  management  of  his  private  affairs, 
or,  indeed,  of  employing  in  any  capacity.  Few  have  gained  their 
positions  by  fitness  or  by  public  service ;  many  have  gained 
them  by  scoundrelism ;  some  by  crime.  To  give  examples  of 
the  legislation  which  is  the  outcome  of  this  system  in  any  single 
city,  would  take  more  than  a  score  of  articles;  I  will,  then, 
refer  only  to  one  or  two  matters  within  my  own  experience. 

I  happen  to  know  directly  something  of  city  management. 
During  four  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  had  to  do  with  municipal  affairs, 
and  during  part  of  that  time  was  a  member  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  investigation  into  sundry  departments  of  our  great 
commercial  metropolis.  In  this  latter  capacity  my  duty  was  to 
investigate  especial^  the  provisions  for  public  health  in  that 
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city.  Never  was  there  a  stranger  mixture  of  tragedy  and  farce. 
We  found  that  all  the  arrangements  for  guarding  the  public 
health,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  vast  States  between 
which  and  the  whole  outer  world  it  is  the  main  gateway,  were 
intrusted  not  merely  to  schemers  and  intriguers  of  the  lowest 
type,  not  merely  to  men  without  any  of  the  special  knowledge 
required  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  frequently  to  men 
so  illiterate  that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  ordinary  avenues  to 
such  knowledge.  From  one  end  to  the  other  was  corruption 
and  inefficiency.  The  result  was  that  in  large  blocks  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  typhoid,  small  pox,  and  various  other  diseases 
were  ever  present.  The  party  manager  at  the  head  of  this  sys- 
tem attempted  to  beat  off  the  attack  upon  him  and  upon  the  or- 
ganization he  represented,  by  bringing  before  the  committee  the 
best  examples  he  could  find  of  his  subordinate  "  health  war- 
dens "  and  "sanitary  inspectors."  He  had  evidently  cleaned 
them  and  dressed  them  for  the  occasion ;  but  unfortunately  he 
could  not  at  short  notice  give  them  the  instruction  necessary  to 
answer  the  simplest  questions.  The  majority  of  them  were 
keepers  of  small  corner  dram  shops ;  many  of  them  were  owners 
of  tenement  houses  in  which  these  dram  shops  were  situated — 
tenement  houses  from  which  typhoid  fever  was  hardly  ever  ab- 
sent. They  were  obliged  to  confess  that  frequently  pools  of  fes- 
tering sewage  lay  in  the  midst  of  these  densely -populated  cen- 
ters, and  the  ignorance  they  showed  regarding  the  simplest 
things  they  should  have  known  would  have  been  ludicrous  had 
it  not  implied  so  fearful  a  series  of  tragedies.  One  episode  may 
sorve  as  an  example.  One  of  these  "sanitary  inspectors"  being 
called  before  the  committee,  the  following  dialogue  occurred: 

"  Mr.  Inspector,  did  you   have   a  case   of  small  pox  in  your   ward  at 
such  a  time?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  visit  the  sick  people?" 
"I  didn't." 

"  Why  did  you  not  visit  them  ?  " 

11  For  the  same  reason  that  you  wouldn't ;  T  didn't  wish  to  gel  il  myself." 
"  Did  the  family  go  entirely  without  care  ? " 
11  No  ;  they  were  hyjinnicks  [hygienics]." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  'hyjinnicks  '?" 
"I  mean  people  who  doctor  themselves." 
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Tliis  furnished  a  test  for  the  various  "health  wardens"  and 
"sanitary  inspectors"  who  were  brought  in  afterward;  and 
each  of  them  was  generally  asked,  "  Have  you  any  hyjinnicks  in 
3^our  ward?  "  Some  of  these  guardians  of  the  public  health  an- 
swered that  they  had,  some  replied  that  they  had  not,  some  said 
that  people  "  had  them  pretty  bad,"  and  some  averred  that  people 
in  their  ward  got  over  them  pretty  easily.  At  last  one  of  them 
was  asked,  "  Witness,  do  you  know  what  the  word  '  hyjinnicks  ' 
means?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  What  does  it  mean?  "  "It  means  the  bad 
smell  rising  from  standing  water."  Our  committee,  in  spite  of 
great  opposition,  did  indeed  sweep  this  system  out  of  existence, 
and  bring  in  a  better;  but  a  vast  mass  of  corruption  and  misery 
was  left,  as  the  investigations  of  succeeding  years  have  amply 
shown.  Our  effort  was  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
nearly  every  year  since  has  shown  new  forms  of  municipal 
corruption  nearly  or  quite  as  bad. 

It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have  much  to  do  with  two  interior 
American  cities  of  less  size — one  of  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
the  other  of  about  12,000.  In  the  former  of  these  I  saw  a 
franchise  for  which  a  million  of  dollars  could  easily  have  been 
obtained,  given  away  by  the  Common  Council.  I  saw  a  body 
of  the  most  honored  men  in  the  State  go  before  that  Council  to 
plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency.  I  saw  the  chief  judge 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  one  of  his  associate  judges, 
a  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  an  honored  member  of 
Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and  professors  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  a  great  body  of  respected  citizens  urge  this  Common 
Council  not  to  allow  a  railway  corporation  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  ward  in  which  the  petitioners  lived  and  to  occupy 
the  main  streets  of  the  city.  They  asked  that,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  it  might  be  required,  in  the  interest  of  human  life, 
either  to  raise  its  tracks  above  the  streets  or  to  protect  the  citizens 
by  watchmen  and  gateways,  and  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  privilege 
of  cutting  through  the  heart  of  a  populous  city.  All  was  ut- 
terly in  vain.  I  saw  that  Common  Council,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  pass  a  bill  giving  away  to  this  great  corporation  all 
this  franchise  for  nothing,  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  and  without 
even  a  requirement  to  protect  the  crossings  of  the  most  import- 
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ant  streets ;  and  I  soon  afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  body 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  unpro- 
tected street  crossings  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  So,  too,  in 
the  smaller  of  these  two  interior  cities,  while  the  sewerage  and 
the  streets  were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Common  Council,  I  saw  the  considera- 
tion of  these  interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the  main  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  appointment  of 
a  cemetery -keeper  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 

All  who  know  anything  of  American  cities,  know  that  these 
cases  are  typical.  The  loss  in  money  is  bad;  the  loss  in  public 
health  is  worse ;  but  worst  of  all  is  the  loss  of  character — the  cor- 
ruption and  servility  thus  engendered.  This  is  all  the  more  un- 
fortunate because  the  city  population  is  so  rapidly  increasing  in 
comparison  with  the  population  of  the  rural  districts.  The  des- 
potism of  bosses  seems  on  the  increase ;  the  abject  servility  of 
the  great  mass  of  citizens  seems  also  on  the  increase.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  comes  an  attack  on  the  men  in  power,  and  occa- 
sionally something  is  thus  acconrplished ;  but  the  old  order  of 
things  returns,  for  the  system  itself  is  vicious.  It  is  the  evil  tree 
which  must  needs  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit. 

ISTo  fair  man  acquainted  with  city  affairs  will  charge  me  with 
overcoloring  this  picture.  About  a  year  since,  I  stood  upon  the 
wharves  and  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  I  had  passed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  these  were  the  worst  I  had 
seen  since  I  left  home,  and  a  spasm  of  homesickness  came  over 
me.  During  all  my  residence  in  foreign  cities,  never  before 
had  the  remembrance  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
American  towns  been  so  vividly  brought  back  to  me.  There 
in  Constantinople,  as  the  result  of  Turkish  despotism,  was  the 
same  hap-hazard,  careless,  dirty,  corrupt  system  which  we  in 
America  know  so  well  as  the  result  of  mob  despotism;  the  same 
tumble-down  wharves,  the  same  sewage  in  the  docks,  the  same 
"pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones,"  the  same  filth,  the 
same  obstacles  to  travel  and  to  traffic. 

I  have  claimed  some  knowledge  of  American  cities;  I  may 
claim  also  some  knowledge  of  foreign  cities.  At  various  times 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  greater 
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European  municipalities,  from  Edinburgh  to  Athens,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Naples,  from  Paris  to  Buda-Pesth.  I  will  not 
mince  matters;  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  a  want  of 
patriotism  in  telling  the  truth.  In  every  respect  for  which  a 
city  exists,  they  are  vastly  superior  to  our  own.  Yery  recently 
I  have  passed  through  several  of  them,  remaining  in  some  of 
them  during  periods  of  from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  and  I 
will  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  facts  which  were 
forced  upon  me  as  bearing  upon  the  question  now  before  us. 

Take  first,  as  a  type  of  administration  in  a  great  metrorjolitan 
city,  the  municipal  system  of  Paris.  During  the  Summer  of 
1889  this  system  could  be  studied  under  special  advantages. 
First,  there  was  the  city  itself,  with  its  perfect  management  above 
ground — every  street  well  paved,  well  kept,  and  constantly  well 
cleansed;  every  house  in  good  repair;  all  lines  of  communi- 
cation carefully  studied;  all  obstacles  removed;  the  system  of 
illumination  so  perfect  that  in  every  important  street  one  could 
read  a  newspaper  at  night;  the  names  of  all  streets  neatly  pla- 
carded at  street  corners ;  no  electric  wires  in  sight ;  no  buildings 
pushed  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  whole  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  thus  to  depress  the  j)ublic  health;  no  steam 
boilers  in  places  where  they  could  by  any  possibility  do  injury. 
Underground  the  system  was  even  more  striking — the  sewerage 
as  perfect  as  the  resources  of  science  could  make  it ;  subterra- 
nean railways  and  canals  conducting  the  city's  refuse  to  remote 
districts,  where  it  becomes  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse ;  and 
all  these  underground  channels  so  well  kept  that  ladies  in 
their  walking  dresses  traveled  miles  through  them  without  the 
slightest  discomfort. 

During  that  Summer  of  the  Exposition  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  the  like,  rendered 
necessary  new  electric  cables ;  but  instead  of  bribing  and  coun- 
ter bribing  in  the  Common  Council,  instead  of  injunctions  and 
counter  injunctions  in  the  courts,  instead  of  charges  and  counter 
charges  in  the  newspapers,  instead  of  votes  by  aldermen  and  ve- 
toes by  mayors,  instead  of  sensational  descriptions  of  men  killed 
here  and  horses  killed  there,  instead  of  the  sudden  cutting 
down  of  great  masses  of  wires  and  the  reckless  stoppage  of  com- 
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munication  and  illumination  in  whole  districts,  instead  of  great 
trenches  in  frequented  streets  kept  open  for  weeks  by  alder- 
manic  battles  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  best  scientific  ad\  ice 
was  taken,  trenches  were  rapidly  made,  long  lines  of  conductors 
were  speedily  laid  and  neatly  insulated  without  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  and  this  whole  internal  system  of  electric  communica- 
tion and  electric  lighting  was  made  perfectly  invisible.  I  have 
said  that  it  was  done  scientifically.  In  our  great  metropolis,  to 
grapple  with  a  similar  question,  the  Governor  of  the  State  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners,  no  one  of  them  having  a  particle 
of  scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  no  one  of  them  having  any 
standing  in  the  community,  to  fit  him  for  so  important  a  trust; 
but  in  Paris  the  whole  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent persons,  and  it  was  decided  upon  and  executed  quietly, 
speedily,  and  effectually.  The  same  admirable  system  of  ad- 
ministration is  seen  in  the  public  buildings  of  Paris.  The  new 
city  hall  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  existence — a  mas- 
terpiece of  architecture,  adorned  with  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  with  every  sort  of  art  workmanship  in  marble, 
bronze,  iron,  and  wood,  each  done  by  the  best  of  trained  artists, 
and  all  in  such  manner  that  every  Frenchman  is  proud  of  them 
as  adding  to  the  glories  of  his  country. 

Still  another  example  is  seen  in  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Sorbonne.  The  city  determined  to  have  this  one  of  its  colleges 
for  higher  instruction  fully  worthy  of  it.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  present  when  its  great  hall — the  finest  academic  structure 
of  the  kind  in  existence — was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  his  ministers,  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  Institute,  and  delegates  from  most  of  the  leading* uni- 
versities in  the  world.  Twenty-two  millions  of  francs  was  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  whole  series  of  buildings,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  results  have  already  been  obtained  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  this  sum  than  the  State  of  New 
York  has  obtained  with  an  outlay  of  nearly  $20,000,000  at 
its  State  Capitol.  Ilere,  too,  the  foremost  artists  of  their  time 
have  done  their  best  work  under  commissions  from  the  city 
authorities.  A  great,  inspiring,  allegorical  picture  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  glorifies  one  side  of  the  vast  auditorium;  a  series  of 
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frescoes  by  painters  of  European  reputation,  giving  the  history 
of  French  art,  science,  and  literature,  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  halls;  about  the  semicircular  theater  are  colossal 
sitting  statues  of  the  great  men  connected  with  the  institution , 
from  Kobert  of  Sorbon  to  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  and  from  Biche- 
lieu  to  Cuvier;  wrought  into  the  wide-spreading  dome  are  the 
names  of  men  who,  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  given  re- 
nown to  the  college  and  to  the  city  of  Paris.  All  these  combine 
to  lift  the  beholder  into  the  realm  of  what  is  highest  in  thought 
and  action.  All  is  of  the  best,  and  the  most  bitter  opposition 
journals  never  lisped  a  charge  of  jobbery  against  any  human  be- 
ing connected  with  any  of  these  great  enterprises.  Imagine  any- 
thing of  this  kind  done  by  the  common  council  of  any  Ameri- 
can city!  Fancy  any  board  of  aldermen  in  our  own  country 
intrusted  with  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  with  the  ordering 
of  masterpieces  to  adorn  them,  and  with  the  choice  of  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters  whose  works  should  be  sources  of  patri- 
otic pride  for  centuries !  It  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
of  which  we  are  incapable. 

But  there  was  another  special  means  of  studying  the  admin- 
istration of  that  city.  Upon  the  grounds  of  the  International  Ex- 
position were  two  great  edifices  erected  by  the  city  authorities  to 
explain  to  the  world  their  whole  system  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. In  them  were  exhibited  maps,  plans,  photographs, 
models — everything  necessary  to  show  the  whole  vast  system  of 
street  construction,  sewer  construction,  water  storage  and  sup- 
ply, gas  and  electrical  supplies,  municipal  halls,  galleries,  schools, 
markets,  slaughter  houses,  lavatories,  and  laboratories  for 
testing  various  products,  to  secure  the  health  and  security  of 
the  community.  There,  too,  were  cartoons  and  casts  represent- 
ing the  master  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  which,  during 
several  years  past,  had  been  ordered  by  the  city  authorities 
for  the  various  public  buildings,  from  the  edifices  occupied  by 
the  councils  and  mayors  of  the  different  wards  up  to  the  city 
hall,  and  from  the  ward  schools  up  to  the  Sorbonne.  It  was 
inspiring  to  think  that  a  city  could  thus  be  administered  under 
a  republic,  and  yet  an  American  had  other  emotions  than  admi- 
ration as  he  viewed  these  things.      I  talked  with  an  eminent 
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professor  from  one  of  our  leading  American  institutions  for 
technical  instruction,  who  had  just  come  from  this  special  ex- 
position of  the  city  of  Paris.  He  said :  "  During  the  first  hour  I 
was  filled  with  amazement  and  delight  at  the  sight  of  such  per- 
fection in  administration ;  during  the  next  three  hours  I  was 
filled  with  sadness  and  disgust,  as  I  thought  how  these  problems 
are  solved  in  our  American  cities." 

I  might  say  something  also  of  the  way  in  which  the  French 
government  and  the  city  of  Paris  quietly  developed  the  most 
magnificent  exposition  of  the  world's  finest  products  ever  seen, 
and  I  might  compare  it  with  the  way  in  which  our  own  greatest 
city  took  up  a  similar  subject  and  wrecked  it  upon  city  politics, 
and  the  way  in  which  another  American  city  is  grappling  with 
it  now.  But  I  pass  to  another  country,  and  take  next  the  city  of 
Berlin,  which  also  I  have  been  enabled  to  watch  with  some  care ; 
first  as  a  student  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  secondly  at  vari- 
ous visits,  and  thirdly  during  an  official  residence  of  nearly  three 
years.  When  I  first  knew  the  city,  it  contained  about  500,000 
inhabitants,  which  was  about  the  population  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  when  I  last  knew  it,  it  contained  about  1,100,000  inhab- 
itants, which  was  also  about  the  population  of  the  city  of  New 
York  at  the  same  time.  During  the  intervening  time,  then,  the 
two  cities  had  increased  at  about  the  same  rate.  But,  unlike 
New  York,  Berlin  is  not  at  all  fortunate  in  its  situation.  It 
was  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  whose  surface  is  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  little  river  Spree. 
Drainage  was  extremely  difficult ;  the  water  supply  was  hard  to  ob- 
tain ;  good  materials  for  building  and  paving  were  very  remote. 
Within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  grown  from  a  large  village  to 
a  great  city ;  it  has  erected  a  city  hall  which  is  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  Europe,  and  has  adorned  it  outside  and  inside 
with  works  of  art  in  which  every  citizen  takes  legitimate  pride. 
Paving,  drainage,  street-numbering,  water  supply,  gas  supply,  elec- 
trical supply,  have  all  been  admirably  provided  for;  public  com- 
fort and  public  health  have  been  most  carefully  guarded ;  splendid 
works  of  art  have  been  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  pub- 
lic buildings  on  an  imposing  scale  have  been  erected;  new 
thoroughfares  have   been  opened;    parks  have  been  laid  out; 
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systems  of  rapid  transit  have  been  provided.  As  the  scat  of 
government,  Berlin  has  sometimes  felt  obliged  to  spend  large  sums 
in  public  festivities,  and  in  welcoming  victorious  armies  and  re- 
nowned guests;  and  yet,  to-day,  the  entire  expenditure  for  main- 
taining the  city  is,  dollar  for  dollar,  almost  exactly  the  amount 
which  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  alone  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

I  might  allude  to  a  number  of  other  cities — to  the  things 
done  in  the  city  of  London ;  to  the  great  Thames  embankment, 
with  its  colossal  frontage  in  granite  and  its  tunnels  for  sewage ; 
to  the  opening  of  long  and  wide  arteries  of  communication ;  to 
the  building  up  of  vast  new  quarters ;  to  the  laying  of  electric 
wires  underground  as  speedily  and  as  safely  as  at  Paris.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  some  grumbling,  and  not  long  since  an  entire 
change  of  system  took  place ;  but  anything  like  the  iniquity  of  our 
city  systems  is  there  unknown.  The  mere  participation  of  one 
or  two  men  of  municipal  note  in  a  piece  of  jobbery  which  in 
most  of  our  American  cities  would  have  been  thought  too  mild 
for  notice,  was  considered  so  crying  a  scandal  that  it  overturned 
the  old  system  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  under  which 
the  city  is  now  conducted. 

Objectors  may  say  that  one  of  these  cities  is  in  a  monarchical 
country ;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  England  and  France 
are  to-day  constitutional  republics.  In  order,  therefore,  to  dis- 
miss all  cavil,  I  will  pass  to  a  smaller  city  in  a  country  whose 
republicanism  cannot  be  doubted — the  city  of  Zurich.  Includ- 
ing its  suburbs,  it  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  Not  only 
are  its  sewerage,  and  its  water,  gas,  and  electrical  supplies  well 
cared  for ;  not  only  has  it  beautifully-ordered  quays,  parks,  and 
everything  which  ministers  to  public  comfort  and  enjoyment;  but 
it  has,  in  these  latter  days,  completed  an  entire  transformation  of 
its  main  interior  district.  It  has  built  long  streets,  lined  with 
noble  edifices ;  it  has  pushed  out  into  the  lake  extensive  quays, 
partly  for  commercial  purposes  and  partly  as  beautiful  public  re- 
sorts; it  has  a  fine  gallery  of  art,  an  important  historical  mu- 
seum, a  great  public  library,  one  of  the  most  attractive  universi- 
ties in  Europe,  and  a  school  of  technology  with  a  chemical 
laboratory  larger  than  any  in  the  United  States.     All  are  cared 
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for  by  the  people  and  for  the  people;  everything  is  tidy,  neat, 
beautiful,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  jobbery. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  quays  of  London  and  of  Zurich,  and 
might  have  referred  to  those  of  many  other  eities.  I  speak  on 
this  subject  feelingly.  Eight  times  have  I  approached  our  shores 
upon  the  deck  of  a  transatlantic  steamer,  and  each  time  I  have 
felt  my  love  of  country  and  my  national  pride  return  more 
strongly  than  ever  on  entering  New  York  harbor — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Nor  was  this  feeling  wrecked  at  my 
last  entrance,  when  our  ship  struck  a  bank  of  mud  in  the  harbor, 
evidently  due  to  the  greed  of  contractors  paid  to  deposit  the 
sweepings  of  the  city  far  out  in  the  ocean.  On  entering  New 
York  harbor,  an  American  naturally  loves  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  foreign  traveler  to  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
around  him ;  but  as  he  approaches  the  wharves  he  feels  like  get- 
ting into  his  berth  and  remaining  there  until  every  Englishman, 
every  Frenchman,  every  German,  every  Italian,  has  left  the  ship. 
For  the  wharves  of  New  York,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the 
most  wretched  in  Christendom.  One  week  a  ship  leaves  the 
splendid  stone  wharves  of  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Cherbourg, 
Havre,  Bremerhaven,  or  Hamburg ;  the  next  week  it  comes  to 
anchor  at  New  York  in  a  dock  which  is  a  puddle  of  sewage,  be- 
tween wharves  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  flimsy  construc- 
tions of  wood  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  the  sport  of  fire.  Yet 
no  better  water  fronts  exist  in  the  civilized  world  than  those  in 
our  great  metropolitan  city,  and  very  few,  if  any,  are  so  good. 
A  rrived  on  shore,  the  visitor  finds  himself  the  prey  of  extortion 
of  every  sort;  forbidden  indeed  by  the  city  laws,  but  connived  at 
by  the  city  officials. 

I  am  aware  that  at  this  moment  I  stand  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage with  the  vast  majority  of  my  readers.  They  consider  me 
unpatriotic,  pessimistic;  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  love 
my  country,  and  this  truth-telling  is  prompted  by  love  of  coun- 
try. After  those  who  will  rise  against  me,  in  this  matter,  have 
ended  their  denunciations,  they  will  find,  if  they  will  examine  a 
little  and  think  a  little,  that  I  have  understated  the  truth  rather 
than  overstated  it. 

And  now,  what  is  the  cause  of  tliis  difference  between  muni- 
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cipalities  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new  ?  I  do  not  allow 
that  their  populations  are  better  than  ours.  What  accounts,  then, 
for  the  better  municipal  development  in  their  case  and  for  the 
miserable  results  in  our  own?  My  answer  is  this:  we  are  at- 
tempting to  govern  our  cities  upon  a  theory  which  has  never 
been  found  to  work  practically  in  any  part  of  the  wrorld.  Vari- 
ous forms  of  it  were  tried  in  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  middle  ages,  especially  in  the  mediaeval  republics  of  Italy, 
and  without  exception  they  ended  in  tyranny,  confiscation,  and 
bloodshed.  The  same  theory  has  produced  the  worst  results  in 
various  countries  of  modern  Europe,  down  to  a  recent  period. 

What  is  this  evil  theory?  It  is  simply  that  the  city  is  a  po- 
litical body;  that  its  interior  affairs  have  to  do  with  national 
political  parties  and  issues.  My  fundamental  contention  is  that 
a  city  is  a  corporation ;  that  as  a  city  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  general  political  interests;  that  party  political  names 
and  duties  are  utterly  out  of  place  there.  The  questions  in  a 
city  are  not  political  questions.  They  have  reference  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  streets ;  to  the  erection  of  buildings ;  to  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, sewerage,  water  supply,  gas  supply,  electrical  sup- 
ply ;  to  the  control  of  franchises  and  the  like ;  and  to  provisions 
for  the  public  health  and  comfort  in  parks,  boulevards,  libraries, 
and  museums.  The  work  of  a  city  being  the  creation  and  con- 
trol of  the  city  property,  it  should  logically  be  managed  as  a 
piece  of  property  by  those  who  have  created  it,  who  have  a  title 
to  it,  or  a  real  substantial  part  in  it,  and  who  can  therefore  feel 
strongly  their  duty  to  it.  Under  our  theory  that  a  city  is  a  polit- 
ical body,  a  crowd  of  illiterate  peasants,  freshly  raked  in  from 
Irish  bogs,  or  Bohemian  mines,  or  Italian  robber  nests,  may 
exercise  virtual  control.  How  such  men  govern  cities,  we  know 
too  well ;  as  a  rule  they  are  not  alive  even  to  their  own  most  di- 
rect interests.  I  have  referred  to  the  work  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee in  supplanting  the  old  murderous  system  in  New  York 
City  by  the  new  health  board ;  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  present  the 
report  and  to  take  the  lead  in  urging  this  reform  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State.  I  was  successful ;  and  yet  had  I  been  recognized,  at 
any  time  within  many  months,  in  the  tenement  houses  where  the 
men,   women,   and   children  lived  whose   lives  had  thus  been 
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saved,  my  own  life  would  not  have  been  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase, so  bitter  was  the  feeling  of  these  people  in  behalf  of  the 
politieal  managers  who  were  murdering  them,  and  against  those 
who  saved  them. 

The  difference  between  foreign  cities  and  ours,  is  that  all 
these  well-ordered  cities  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  whether  in  monarchies  or  republics,  accept  this 
principle — that  cities  are  corporations  and  not  political  bodies ; 
that  they  are  not  concerned  with  matters  of  national  policy ;  that 
national  parties  as  such  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  city 
questions.  They  base  their  city  governments  upon  ascertained 
facts  regarding  human  nature,  and  upon  right  reason.  They  try 
to  conduct  them  upon  the  principles  observed  by  honest  and  en- 
ergetic men  in  business  affairs.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  put- 
ting ourselves  upon  a  basis  which  has  always  failed  and  will 
always  fail — the  idea  that  a  city  is  a  political  body,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  to  be  ruled,  in  the  long  run,  by  a  city  proletariat  mob, 
obeying  national  party  cries. 

What  is  our  safety?  The  reader  may  possibly  expect  me, 
in  logical  consonance  with  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  to 
recommend  that  the  city  be  treated  strictly  as  a  corporate  body, 
and  governed  entirely  by  those  who  have  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  it.  If  so,  he  is  mistaken.  I  am  no  doctrinaire ;  politics 
cannot  be  bent  completely  to  logic — certainly  not  all  at  once. 
A  wise,  statesmanlike  view  would  indicate  a  compromise  between 
the  political  idea  and  the  corporate  idea.  I  would  not  break  away 
entirely  from  the  past,  but  I  would  build  a  better  future  upon 
what  we  may  preserve  from  the  past. 

To  this  end  I  would  still  leave  in  existence  the  theory  that 
the  city  is  a  political  body,  as  regards  the  election  of  the  mayor 
and  common  council.  I  would  elect  the  mayor  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  as  at  present;  I  would  elect 
the  common  council  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  all  the 
citizens ;  but  instead  of  electing  its  members  from  the  wards  as 
at  present — so  that  wards  largely  controlled  by  thieves  and  rob- 
bers can  send  thieves  and  robbers,  and  so  that  men  who  can 
carry  their  ward  can  control  the  city — I  would  elect  the  board  of 
aldermen  on  a  general  ticket,  just  as  the  mayor  is  elected  now, 
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tli  us  requiring  candidates  for  the  board  to  have  a  city  reputation. 
So  much  for  retaining  the  idea  of  the  city  as  a  political  body. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
a  corporation,  I  would  have  those  owning  property  in  it  prop- 
erly recognized.  I  would  leave  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the 
election  of  a  board  of  control,  without  whose  permission  no  fran- 
chise should  be  granted  and  no  expenditure  should  be  made. 
This  should  be  the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  I  am  inclined  to  make 
one  exception ;  I  would  allow  the  votes  of  the  board  of  control, 
as  regards  expenditures  for  primary  education,  to  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  I 
should  do  this  because  here  alone  does  the  city  policy  come  into 
direct  relations  with  the  general  political  system  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  main  argument  for  the  existence  of  our  public 
schools  is  that  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  existence  of 
our  Republic;  that  without  preliminary  education  a  re}3ublic 
simply  becomes  an  illiterate  mob ;  that  if  illiterate  elements  con- 
trol, the  destruction  of  the  Republic  is  sure.  On  this  ground, 
considering  the  public-school  system  as  based  upon  a  national 
political  necessity,  I  would  have  an  exception  made  regarding 
the  expenditures  for  it,  leaving  in  this  matter  a  last  resort  to  the 
political  assembly  of  the  people. 

A  theory  resulting  in  a  sj^stem  virtually  like  this,  has  made 
the  cities  of  Europe,  whether  in  monarchies  or  republics,  what 
they  are,  and  has  made  it  an  honor  in  many  foreign  countries 
for  the  foremost  citizens  to  serve  in  the  common  councils  of  their 
cities.  Take  one  example :  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
well  Rudolf  Yon  Gneist,  councilor  of  the  German  Empire.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  began  when  it  was  my  official  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  testimonial,  in  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  services  in  settling  the  north-west  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor 
William  was  the  nominal  umpire;  he  made  Von  Gneist  the  real 
umpire — that  shows  Yon  Gneist's  standing.  He  is  also  a  lead- 
ing professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  of  the  Prussian  Legislature,  and  the 
author  of  famous  books,  not  only  upon  law,  but  upon  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Germany  and  of  England.     This  man  has 
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been,  daring  a  considerable  time,  a  member  of  what  we  should 
call  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  he  is  proud  to 
serve  in  that  position.  With  him  have  been  associated  other 
men  the  most  honored  in  various  walks  of  life,  and  among  these 
some  of  the  greatest  business  men,  renowned  in  all  lands  for  their 
enterprise  and  their  probity.  Look  through  the  councils  of  our 
cities,  using  any  microscope  you  can  find,  and  tell  me  how  many 
such  men  you  discern  in  them.  Under  the  system  I  propose,  it  is, 
humanly  speaking,  certain  that  these  better  men  would  seek  en- 
trance into  our  city  councils.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
if  our  citizens  should,  by  and  by,  learn  that  it  is  better  to  have 
in  the  common  council  an  honest  man,  though  a  Republican, 
than  a  scoundrel,  though  a  Democrat;  and  better  to  have  a  man 
of  ability  and  civic  pride,  though  a  Democrat,  than  a  weak,  yield- 
ing creature,  though  a  Eepublican. 

Some  objections  will  be  made.  It  will  be  said,  first,  that 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  people  do  not  do  their  duty  in  city  mat- 
ters ;  that  if  they  should,  they  would  have  better  city  government. 
This  is  true  to  this  extent,  that  even  well-to-do  men  are  in  city 
politics  strangely  led  away  from  their  civic  duties  by  fancied 
allegiance  to  national  party  men  and  party  issues.  But  in  other 
respects  it  is  untrue ;  the  vote  of  a  single  tenement  house,  man- 
aged by  a  professional  politician,  will  neutralize  the  vote  of  an 
entire  street  of  well-to-do  citizens.  Men  in  business  soon  find 
this  out;  they  soon  find  that  to  work  for  political  improvement 
under  the  present  system  is  time  and  labor  and  self-respect 
thrown  away.  It  may  be  also  said  that  the  proposal  is  impractic- 
able. I  ask,  why?  History  does  not  show  it  to  be  impracticable ; 
for  we  have  before  us,  as  I  have  shown,  the  practice  of  all  other 
great  civilized  nations  on  earth,  and  especially  of  our  principal 
sister  republics. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  "revolutions  do  not  go  backward." 
They  did  go  backward  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  when 
these  rid  themselves  of  the  old  bad  system  that  had  at  bottom  the 
theory  under  which  ours  are  managed,  and  when  they  entered 
into  their  new  and  better  system.  The  same  objection,  that  rev- 
olutions do  not  go  backward,  was  made  against  any  reform  in 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  governor  and  of  the  higher  judiciary  in 
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the  State  of  New  York ;  and  yet  the  revolution  did  go  backward, 
that  is,  it  went  back  out  of  doctrinaire  folly  into  sound,  substan- 
tial, common-sense  statesmanship.  In  1847  the  State  of  New 
York  so  broke  away  from  the  old  conservative  moorings  as  to 
make  all  judgeships  elective,  with  short  terms,  small  pay,  and 
wretched  accommodations,  and  the  same  plan  was  pursued  as  re- 
gards the  governor  and  other  leading  officials;  but  the  State, 
some  years  since,  very  wisely  went  back  to  much  of  its  former 
system — in  short,  made  a  revolution  backward,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  call  it  so — resuming  the  far  better  system  of  giving 
our  governor  and  higher  judges  longer  terms,  larger  salaries, 
better  accommodations,  and  dignified  surroundings.  We  see, 
then,  that  it  is  not  true  that  steps  in  a  wrong  direction  in  a  re- 
public cannot  be  retraced.  As  they  have  been  retraced  in  State 
affairs,  so  they  may  be  in  municipal  affairs. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  change  in  city  government  in- 
volves a  long  struggle.  It  may  or  it  may  not.  If  it  does,  such  a 
struggle  is  but  part  of  that  price  which  we  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  institutions  in  town,  State,  and  nation.  For  this 
struggle,  I  especially  urge  all  men  of  light  and  leading  to  pre- 
pare themselves.  As  to  the  public  at  large,  what  is  most  needed 
in  regard  to  municipal  affairs,  as  in  regard  to  public  affairs  gen- 
erally, is  the  quiet,  steady  evolution  of  a  knowledge  of  truth  and 
of  proper  action  in  view  of  it.  That  truth,  as  regards  city  govern- 
ment, is  simply  the  truth  that  municipal  affairs  are  not  politi- 
cal ;  that  political  parties  as  such  have  nothing  to  do  with  cities ; 
that  the  men  who  import  political  considerations  into  municipal 
management  are  to  be  opposed.  This  being  the  case,  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  system  as  that  which  I  have  sketched  would 
seem  likely  to  prove  fruitful  of  good. 

Andrew  D.  White. 
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I  AM  informed  that  this  paper  is  to  be  one  of  a  series,  in 
which  various  men  and  women  have  been  invited  to  speak  on 
the  persons,  the  circumstances,  and  the  books  which  have  con- 
tributed to  determine  their  characters  and  occupations.  If  such 
papers  were  designed  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  many  to  know 
all  the  personal  details  in  the  lives  of  their  neighbors,  I  should 
on  every  ground  have  declined  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  will  contribute  to  the  series.  I  have  never  had  the  least 
inclination  to  indulge  the  feeling  of  egotism  by  writing  the  auto- 
biography of  a  life  uneventful  in  itself,  and  of  little  importance 
to  the  world.  But  such  papers  may  conceivably  have  a  higher 
interest  than  could  arise  from  the  gossip  of  personality.  If  any 
one,  however  insignificant,  speaks  of  influences  which  have  been 
helpful  to  himself,  he  may  haply  point  out  some  sources  of  ad- 
vantage to  others.  Although,  therefore,  I  may  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing about  myself,  I  do  so  only  as  one  of  the  multitude,  of  whom 
each  may  say,  "Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

First  among  the  influences  which  have  formed  my  life,  I 
must  mention  the  character  of  a  mother  who  has  been  dead  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  but  of  whom  my  reminiscences  are  as  vivid 
and  as  tender  as  if  she  had  passed  away  but  yesterday.  I  have 
never  spoken  of  her,  though  I  dedicated  one  early  book  to  her 
dear  memory.  She  has  had  no  memorial  in  the  w^orld;  she 
passed  her  life  in  the  deep  valley  of  poverty,  obscurity,  and 
trial ;  but  she  has  left  to  her  only  surviving  son  the  recollections 
of  a  saint.  I  may  say  of  her,  with  truth,  that  she  was  canonized 
by  all  who  looked  on  her,  and  I  can  echo  with  all  my  heart  the 
words  of  the  poet  laureate : 

"  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother  !  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him." 
26 
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In  childhood,  indeed,  I  was  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  her  influence  during  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  I  recall  with  gratitude  that  for  some  years  I 
was  the  close  daily  witness  of  a  character  in  which  I  never  saw 
the  least  stain  of  anything  unworthy.  My  mother's  habit  was 
every  day,  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  withdraw  for  an  hour 
to  her  own  room,  and  to  spend  that  hour  in  reading  the  Bible, 
in  meditation,  and  in  prayer.  From  that  hour,  as  from  a  pure 
fountain,  she  drew  the  strength  and  the  sweetness  which  enabled 
her  to  fulfill  all  her  duties,  and  to  remain  unruffled  by  all  the 
worries  and  pettinesses  which  are  so  often  the  intolerable  trial  of 
narrow  neighborhoods.  As  I  think  of  her  life,  and  of  all  it  had 
to  bear,  I  see  the  absolute  triumph  of  Christian  grace  in  the  lovely 
ideal  of  a  Christian  lady.  I  never  saw  her  temper  disturbed ;  I 
never  heard  her  speak  one  word  of  anger,  or  of  calumny,  or  of 
idle  gossip ;  I  never  observed  in  her  any  sign  of  a  single  senti- 
ment misbecoming  to  a  soul  which  had  drunk  of  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  which  had  fed  upon  manna  in  the  barren  wil- 
derness. The  world  is  the  better  for  the  passage  of  such  souls 
across  its  surface.  They  may  seem  to  be  as  much  forgotten  as 
the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  into  the  barren  sea,  but  each  rain 
drop  adds  to  the  volume  of  refreshful  and  purifying  waters 

"  The  healing  of  the  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.     A  single  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  thousand  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  night,  and  make  it  beautiful." 

Another  formative  influence  upon  my  life  lay  in  the  fact 
that  as  a  boy  I  was  not  sent  to  one  of  the  great  English  public 
schools,  but  to  one  which  is  comparatively  unknown,  although 
several  men  were  trained  there  who  are  now  playing  a  considera- 
ble part  in  the  world.  That  school  was  King  William's  College, 
at  Castletown,  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  I  have  sketched  the  natural 
surroundings  of  the  school,  and  many  little  incidents  of  its 
daily  life,  in  the  first  book  I  wrote — "  Eric,  or  Little  by  Little." 
Accident  made  me  an  author.  The  proposal  to  write  a  book  on 
school  life  came  unsought,  and  I  naturally  found  in  my  own 
reminiscences  the  colors  in  which  I  had  to  work.  That  little 
story  was  written  very  rapidly,  and  betrays  on  every  page  the 
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writer's  ignorance  of  the  world.  I  never  supposed  that  it  would 
survive  for  more  than  a  year;  but  in  this,  the  thirty-second 
year  after  its  first  appearance,  the  twenty-sixth  edition  has  been 
published,  and  new  editions  are  still  demanded.  I  suppose  that 
the  vitality  of  the  book  is  due  to  its  sincerity.  It  was  certainly 
written  with  the  one  desire  to  do  good,  and  that  it  has  done 
good  I  have  the  evidence  derivable  from  scores  of  letters  written 
to  me  by  strangers  from  all  regions  of  the  world.  The  scenery 
and  surroundings  of  the  story  were  taken  from  the  Manx  school, 
although  the  adventures  of  the  boys  in  the  tale  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  resemble  my  own. 

Two  voices  I  heard  at  school  continually  for  seven  years — ■ 
the  voice  of  the  mountains  and  that  of  the  sea.  I  believe  that 
they  kindled  in  me  the  love  for  nature,  which  I  have  felt  with 
almost  passionate  strength  from  very  early  years.  I  can  say 
only  that,  even  as  a  young  boy,  I  met  with  few  troubles  which 
were  not  lightened,  if  not  removed,  by  a  walk  along  the  shore ; 
and  that  no  hours  of  my  life  have  been  happier  than  those  spent 
on  sands  or  cliffs.  And  certainly  this  love  of  nature  has  been 
with  me  a  formative  influence.  In  the  beauty  of  things  seen — 
their  superfluous  and  supererogatory  beauty,  so  to  speak — I  have 
always  recognized  an  irrefragable  outward  evidence,  not  only  of 
the  personality  of  God  but  of  his  love ;  and  on  the  shifting 
waves  of  life  that  conviction  is  of  incomparable  preciousness  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 

At  King  William's  College  I  spent  the  years  between  eight 
and  sixteen.  For  three  years  more  I  was  a  student  at  King's 
College,  London.  When  I  was  in  London  I  used  frequently  to 
walk  with  my  only  brother,  who  is  now  dead,  to  hear  the  most 
celebrated  preachers.  In  that  way  I  heard  Canon  Melville, 
Canon  Dale,  Canon  Stowell,  Dr.  Croly,  Dr.  McNeile,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  Hampden,  Dean  Close,  and  many  more.  I 
have  listened  to  many  eloquent,  many  striking,  many  admirable 
sermons ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fashion  of  sneering  at  sermons  which 
prevails  among  intellectual  cliques,  I  am  sure  that,  numberless  as 
may  be  the  imperfections  of  all  except  the  greatest  discourses, 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  morality  would  lose  infinitely  by 
their  suppression.     A  sand  grain  is  insignificant;  but  each  sand 
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grain  in  turn  flames  into  splendor  when  it  catches  the  sunbeam, 
and  though  they  are  so  light  that  they  may  be  carried  away  by 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  yet  in  their  combined  strength  they  form 
a  barrier  against  the  fury  of  the  sea.  I  have  forgotten,  I  sup- 
pose, some  five  or  six  thousand  sermons — forgotten  all  about 
them  so  completely  that  they  have  not  left  a  trace  in  my  memory, 
though  at  the  time  they  may  have  had  their  infinitesimal  influ- 
ence for  good  on  the  life  of  every  day.  But  of  the  remainder 
there  were  some  which  left  deeper  and  indeed  lifelong  impress 
sions.  I  may  single  out  four;  three  which  I  heard,  one  which  I 
read  immediately  after  its  delivery.  Of  one  of  them,  heard  when 
I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  I  remember  nothing  but  the  manner  in 
which,  for  all  time,  it  impressed  the  text  itself  upon  my  recollec- 
tion. That  text  was,  "As  the  grass  growing  upon  the  houses 
tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  be  plucked  up,  whereof  the  mower 
filleth  not  his  hand,  neither  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves  his 
bosom."  Perhaps  a  sermon  can  produce  no  better  effect  than  to 
burn  into  the  brain  the  force,  or  the  imagery,  of  a  particular  text. 
I  remember  how  much  I  longed,  after  hearing  that  sermon,  that 
my  life  might  never  be  represented  by  such  an  image  of  utter 
uselessness — the  rank,  coarse  grass  upon  the  thatch,  which  the 
mower  and  the  reaper  alike  despise.  A  second  formative  ser- 
mon I  heard  from  Dr.  Whewell,  the  great  Master  of  Trinity,  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  that  college.  It  was  on  the  text, 
"In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,"  and  it 
contained  the  following  words : 

"  Consider  how  great  is  the  weight  which  these  years  of  your  lives 
have  to  bear  ;  how  much  depends  upon  your  forming  here  a  manly  and 
worthy  view  of  the  value  of  your  own  purity  and  sobriety  of  mind  ;  how 
much  to  yourselves,  how  much  to  your  country,  how  much  to  your  destiny 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  Seek  to  make  your  weeks  roll  round  like  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot  which  is  to  carry  you  along  the  road  of  God's  command, 
which  is  to  bring  you  continually  nearer  to  the  gate  of  Heaven." 

A  third  sermon  which  seized  hold  of  my  imagination,  and 
left  a  real  impress  on  my  thoughts,  was  one  delivered  in  the 
chapel  of  Harrow  School,  when  I  was  a  master  there,  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Westcott,  now  Bishop  of  Durham.  It 
was  called  "Disciplined  Life,"  and  was  at  the  time  privately 
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printed  by  request.  The  great  truth  which  it  taught  was  that 
the  secret  of  victory  over  the  world  lies  in  self-surrender.  I 
deeply  felt  the  immediate  lesson  which  it  inculcated ;  but,  more 
than  this,  the  sermon  sent  me  to  study  with  greater  diligence  the 
luminous  records  of  Christian  biography.  It  made  me  fond  of 
that  most  profitable  form  of  reading,  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
fourth  sermon  also  was  privately  printed,  after  its  delivery  by 
my  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice.  It  was  on 
the  text,  "  Now  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  I  somewhere  called  it 
one  of  the  noblest  sermons  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  To  me, 
at  any  rate,  it  had  this  unspeakable  value,  that  it  revealed  to 
me  a  great  thought  by  which  it  is  always  possible  to  live.  It 
dissipated  from  my  mind  the  false  and  vulgar  notion  that  eternity 
is  in  the  future.  It  showed  me  that  the  true  antithesis  to  the 
eternal  is,  not  the  present,  but  the  unseen;  that  the  eternal  is 
here  and  always  around  us ;  that  it  is  as  the  invisible  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  and  whereby  we  live ;  and  that  no  metaphor  is 
so  false  as  that  which  represents  time  as  a  river  and  eternity  as 
the  sea  into  which  it  flows.  It  was  something,  while  life  was 
still  young,  to  get  firm  possession  of  a  thought  by  which  all  life 
may  be  ennobled  and  inspired. 

If  I  were  to  speak  of  the  persons  who  have*  influenced  me,  I 
should  have  to  make  unwarrantable  use  of  the  names  of  many  of 
the  living.  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  the  beginning  of  his  exquisite 
"Thoughts,"  draws  up  a  catalogue  of  those  from  whom  he  had 
gained  something,  and  mentions  what  he  had  learnt  from  each  of 
them.  But  his  record  was  not  meant  for  any  eye,  least  of  all  for 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  The  particular  things  which  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  learnt  are,  many  of  them,  little  things ;  even 
so  small  as  that  he  had  been  taught  by  Alexander  the  Platonist 
"never  to  write  in  a  letter  that  I  have  no  leisure."  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  followed  the  emperor's  example,  though 
the  things  which  we  have  consciously  learnt  from  the  example 
of  others  would  make,  I  fear,  in  most  cases,  a  scantier  and  more 
trivial  catalogue  than  his.     But,  if  I  may  not  mention  the  living, 

"  Experiar  quid  conce.datur  in  illis 

Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latind." 
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A  source  of  happiness  in  my  life  has  been  that  I  have  per- 
sonally known  not  a  few  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  generation. 
If  Pliny  thought  it  worth  while  to  say,  "  Virgilium  vidi  tantum"  I 
may  mention  with  pride  that  I  have  not  only  seen,  but  freely 
conversed  with,  and  in  some  cases  intimately  known,  such  men 
as  Lord  Macaulay,  Charles  Darwin,  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Archbishop  Tait,  Archbishop 
Trench,  Dr.  Whewell,  Bishop  Fraser,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Lord 
Hatherly,  Canon  Kingsley,  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch,  and  many  other 
eminent  writers  and  thinkers  who  now  abierunt  ad  plures.  And 
certainly  among  those  who  have  happily  influenced  me  in  vari- 
ous ways,  I  may  mention  five  who  are  now  dead,  but  each 
of  whom  I  knew  for  many  years.  In  Dean  Wellesley,  on  the 
many  occasions  when  I  was  his  guest  at  Windsor,  I  saw  the 
beautiful  figure  of  a  Christian  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  of  fine  and  genial  courtesy.  In  Bishop  Cotton,  of  Calcutta, 
I  knew  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  one  continuous  growth  in 
power  and  faithfulness.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  friend  of 
many  years'  standing ;  and  in  intercourse  with  that  bright,  beau- 
tiful nature,  so  buoyant  and  so  boyish,  I  saw  a  constant  example 
not  only  of 

"  The  sum  of  fair  six  thousand  years' 
Traditions  of  civility," 

but  also  of  the  cheery  manfulness  with  which  life's  trials  should 
be  borne.  For  several  years  I  was  thrown  into  almost  daily  as- 
sociation with  Dean  Stanley ;  and  who  could  resist  the  charm  of 
that  unique  personality,  with  its  simplicity  and  gayety  as  of  "  the 
heart  of  childhood  taken  up  and  matured  in  the  powers  of  man- 
hood "?  Much  also  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Eobert  Browning,  not  only 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man.  He  illustrated  the  simple  dignity  of 
man  as  man ;  the  way  in  which  high  self-respect — the  holy  rev- 
erence of  each  for  his  own  intrinsic  gift  of  manhood — c?n  raise  a 
man  above  the  reach  of  hostile  influences,  and  command  the 
homage  even  of  those  who  sneer.  And  besides  the  advantages 
which  I  may  have  derived  from  the  society  of  such  men  as  these, 
and  of  others  scarcely  less  eminent  whom  I  do  not  name,  I  was 
for  three  years  a  constant  hearer,  and  for  many  years  a  friend,  of 
Professor  Frederic  Denison  Maurice.     He  was  one  of  the  best 
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men,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  whom  I  have  ever  known.  His 
intellectual  eminence  never  betrayed  him  into  the  slightest  touch 
of  scorn ;  and  though  he  lived  for  years  amid  the  roar  and  bray 
of  religious  obloquy,  almost  utterly  neglected  and  unrewarded 
by  those  who  dispense  the  patronage  of  the  English  Church, 
which  he  had  so  nobly  served,  he  suffered  neither  neglect  nor 
depreciation  to  weaken  his  high  faith  in  human  nature,  and  was 
incapable  of  an  uncharitable  thought.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
who,  living  in  the  world,  was  not  of  it;  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who,  in  the  midst  of  religious  virulence  and  vulgarity,  was  sus- 
tained by  habitual  intercourse  with  all  that  is  high  and  noble 
in  human  thought;  it  was  he.  Assailed  and  calumniated  all  his 
life  long  by 

"  Men,  the  flies  of  latter  spring", 
Who  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting*,  and  sing, 
And  weave  their  little  cells,  and  die," 

he  quietly  continued  the  work  which  he  was  appointed  to.  do, 
and  lived  too  near  the  Great  White  Throne  to  care  for  the  angry 
buzz  of  prejudiced  ignorance  and  professional  orthodoxy. 

In  the  distant  days  when  I  was  a  boy,  books — at  any  rate 
among  us  schoolboys  in  secluded  Mona — were  not  easily  pro- 
curable. We  possessed  but  few  ourselves,  never  heard  of  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  saw  only  one  weekly  newspaper,  if  we 
saw  any  at  all.  Perhaps  the  modern  schoolboy — who  reads  half 
a  dozen  newspapers,  who  is  often  familiar  to  boot  with  all  the 
sporting  papers,  and  all  the  "society"  papers,  and  all  the 
literary  and  religious  journals,  and  who,  besides  swimming 
every  day  in  these  turbid  waters  of  popular  journalism,  may 
surfeit  and  satiate  himself  with  scraps,  and  tid-bits,  and  novels 
with  green  and  yellow  backs,  and  sensational  literature  of  every 
possible  description — may  be  inclined  to  regard  us  with  pity  as 
very  benighted  beings.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  were 
distinct  gainers  by  not  being  buried  under  mountain  loads  of 
nonentity  and  rubbish.  We  could  get  hold  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  and  Fenimore  Cooper's  and  Captain  Marryatt's,  and  had 
read  them  all  and  discussed  their  characters  among  ourselves. 
We  had  an  excellent  anthology  of  English  poetry  put  into  our 
hands,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  work  we  had  to  learn  a 
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good  deal  of  it  by  heart,  including  such  poems  as  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"  and  "  The  Traveler,"  and  Heber's  "  Palestine."  Nearly 
all  of  us  had  read  more  or  less  of  the  better  poems  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Moore,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  for  ourselves ; 
and  frequently,  lying  awake  in  the  dormitories  after  the  early 
hour  when  we  were  sent  to  bed,  we  discussed  and  fought  over 
their  merits.  From  early  years  I  have  been  fond  of  poetry,  and 
I  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  poets,  not  only  because  I  have 
found  in  them  the  greatest  and  best  of  moral  teachers,  who  re- 
vealed to  me,  or  confirmed  in  me,  the  purest  truths  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  live,  but  also  because  they  have  illuminated  many  a 
dark  hour,  and  have  added  fresh  sunlight  to  many  a  bright  one, 
by  noble  lessons  set  to  natural  music  in  noble  words.  They 
have  helped  me  to  hang  the  picture  gallery  of  imagination  with 
lovely  and  delightful  scenes,  and  to  take  refuge  from  any  storm 
which  might  beat  upon  me  from  without,  in  that  flood  of  un- 
quenchable sunshine  which  they  had  kindled  for  me  within.  I 
had  in  youth  a  retentive  memory.  When  Lord  Tennyson's 
poems  came  oat,  they  were  to  me  such  a  mine  of  delight  and 
beauty  that,  though  I  never  sat  down  to  learn  one  of  them  by 
heart,  they  lingered  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  that 
I  could  have  repeated  with  ease  in  those  days  the  greater  part  of 
the  minor  poems,  and  of  "In  Memoriam  "  and  "The  Princess." 
Not  till  a  later  date  did  I  know  any  more  of  Browning's  poems 
than  is  contained  in  the  "  Men  and  Women."  How  much  they 
taught  me,  I  endeavored  to  explain  in  one  of  the  lectures  which 
I  delivered  in  America.  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  I  was  the 
means  of  introducing  the  works  of  that  true  poet  and  thinker  to 
hundreds  by  whom  he  had  been  previously  unknown.  All  who 
belong  to  the  generation  which  now  looks  back  on  the  past  years 
of  life,  rather  than  to  those  which  may  remain,  may  find  no 
small  reason  for  gratitude  in  the  fact  that  their  boyhood  and 
youth  were  nourished  by  the  immortal  thoughts  which  in  those 
days  were  springing  fresh  from  the  minds  of  Tennyson,  and 
Browning,  and  Maurice,  and  Euskin,  and  Kingsley,  and  New- 
man, and  Carlyle. 

But  I  should  leave  an  altogether  wrong  impression  if  I  should 
give  the  idea  that  my  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  modern 
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books.  From  a  child  I  found  it  easy  to  amuse  myself,  and  I 
never  could  be  unemployed.  Beading  was  a  necessity  to  me, 
and,  like  Charles  Lamb,  I  could  read  all  books  except  chess- 
boards bound  up  in  two  volumes — even  "  those  books  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  gentleman's  library."  Books  of  fiction,  as 
I  have  said,  were  scarce  among  us,  so  that,  when  I  was  unable 
to  get  anything  else,  I  turned  with  no  great  difficulty  to  books 
which  I  had  received  as  prizes.  In  this  way  I  had  read  through, 
before  I  was  seventeen,  such  works  as  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  Prideaux's  "Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments," Arnold's  "History  of  Kome  "  and  "Koman  Common- 
wealth," the  greater  part  of  Southey's  and  of  Aiken's  collections 
of  British  poets,  Coleridge's  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  books  which  I  certainly  should  not  have 
read  if  lighter  literature  had  been  readily  at  hand.  English 
books  failing,  I  made  shift  with  any  French  book  which  I  could 
get  hold  of,  even  such  dry  nourishment  as  can  be  found  in  Boi- 
leau's  poems.  A  book  was  always  to  me  a  book,  even  if  it  was 
not  "  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit  embalmed  for  a 
life  beyond  life." 

Dante'  was  little  known  to  me  till  I  had  left  college ;  but  Mil- 
ton, both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  was  a  familiar  friend  and  idol 
from  very  early  days.  A  little  edition  of  his  poems,  given  me 
when  I  was  a  child,  has  lain  for  years  upon  my  study  table.  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  people  confess  that  they  find  a  difficulty 
in  reading  through  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  there  are  multitudes  who 
have  never  read  "  Paradise  Regained."  To  me,  even  in  school 
days,  they  were  a  delight,  and  with  the  former  poem  I  was  so 
familiar  that  there  were  few  marked  passages  in  any  of  the 
twelve  books,  of  which,  if  a  line  were  quoted,  I  could  not  give 
the  remainder  from  memory.  All  the  minor  poems  were 
equally  precious  to  me,  except  the  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  of  which 
I  did  not  understand  the  severe  and  Greek-like  grandeur  till 
later  days.  When  I  was  a  very  young  man  my  pupils  pre- 
sented me  with  Pickering's  fine  edition  of  all  Milton's  works. 
Till  then  his  prose  writings  had  been  but  little  known  to  me. 
No  writings  are  more  unequal,  but  few  will  deny  that  they 
contain    some   of    the    grandest  and  stateliest    passages   in   the 
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English,  language.  Milton  and  Coleridge  have  certainly  exer- 
cised deeper  influence  over  my  life  and  opinions  than  any  other 
authors.  I  received  the  entire  works  of  Coleridge,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  as  a  college  prize,  and  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them  all.  I  have  no  space  to  mention  the  permanent  les- 
sons of  philosophy  and  theology  which  I  learnt  from  him,  though 
I  have  never  seen  reason  to  alter  the  views  which  he  taught  me 
on  two  subjects  of  the  utmost  theological  importance — the  doc- 
trines of  the  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
of  Milton's  influence  over  my  mind,  let  me  say  that,  if  I  were 
asked  to  quote  the  one  piece  of  English  prose  which  has  exer- 
cised upon  me  the  most  permanent  influence,  I  should  turn 
without  hesitation  to  that  passage  from  the  "Eeason  of  Church 
Government "  which  points  to  "  the  inward  reverence  of  a  man 
toward  his  own  person  "  as  one  of  the  chief  principles  of  all  godly 
and  virtuous  action.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  all  its  beauty; 
but  this  one  sentence  of  it  contains  the  secret  of  Milton's  life, 
and  of  every  life  which  has  been  in  the  best  sense  manly : 

"  He  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due  esteem,  both  for  the 
dignity  of  God's  image  upon  him  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his  forehead,  accounts  himself 
both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better 
worth  than  to  deject  and  defile  with  such  a  debasement  and  pollution  as 
sin  is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friendship  and 
filial  relation  with  God." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


THE   STABILITY   OF   THE   FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Between  1780  and  1890  we  have  had  in  France  a  very  re- 
spectable number  of  governments.  Not  one  of  them  has  lasted 
beyond  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  except  the  third  Republic, 
which  but  a  few  days  ago  entered  on  its  twenty-first  year.  The 
Republicans  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Republic  is  now  per- 
manently established ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  first,  because 
the  Republic  has  already  lived  so  long,  and,  secondly,  because 
neither  of  the  two  monarchies  by  which  it  is  threatened  is  in 
a  condition  to  seize  the  power.  Even  if  one  of  these  should  usurp 
the  government,  it  would  not  have  a  fortnight  to  live. 

Let  me  first  say  a  word  about  the  situation  of  the  Republic 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  accepted  everywhere 
from  the  very  first  day.  The  Monarchy  of  July  experienced 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognition.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  who 
preferred  an  atheist  to  a  Jansenist,  the  absolute  monarchs  have 
accepted  a  republic  with  better  grace  than  they  did  a  constitu- 
tional king.  No  menace  has  ever  come,  except  from  Germany. 
That  country  recognized  us  because  it  had  a  treaty  with  us; 
but,  as  it  saw  with  what  rapidity  we  were  rebuilding  our  strength, 
it  repented,  and  pondered  how  it  might  find  a  pretext  to  break  the 
peace  and  to  fall  upon  us  while  we  were  still  in  a  state  of  for- 
mation. There  were  two  parties  at  the  German  Emperor's  court. 
His  minister  wanted  to  make  a  Poland  of  us,  and  by  a  decisive 
blow  to  get  rid  of  "  the  hereditary  enemy."  The  old  Emperor, 
having  brought  his  house  and  country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  and  splendor,  wished  to  run  no  further  risks.  He  clearly 
saw  that  France  was  not  ready  to  conquer,  but  that  it  was  ready 
to  resist.  Europe,  which  regretted  that  it  had  permitted  the 
colossal  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire,  manifested  everywhere  a 
disposition  not  to  complete  its  own  defeat  by  allowing  us  to  be 
crushed.  Thus  the  Republic  spent  its  first  years  in  a  precarious 
state  and  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  fears. 
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During  this  time,  however,  it  was  strengthening  itself  in 
every  way.  It  was  repairing  old  fortresses,  erecting  new  ones, 
establishing  strategical  routes  wherever  they  were  necessary, 
filling  its  warehouses  and  arsenals,  and  improving  the  personnel 
and  discipline  of  the  army.  At  present  the  triple  alliance  con- 
stitutes an  enormous  force,  with  which  no  isolated  state,  were  it 
the  first  military  power  in  the  world,  could  cope.  But  the  triple 
alliance  would  very  quickly  be  divided  if  war  should  break  out. 
Italy  and  Austria  have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  harmony 
with  each  other.  The  governments  wish  it,  The  peoples  do 
not ;  they  are  separated  by  the  hatred  of  centuries.  Germany  in- 
spires fear  in  its  allies.  They  wonder  whether,  in  case  they  should 
gain  victory  in  company  with  it,  they  would  not  the  very  next 
day  be  found  among  the  conquered. 

But  what  makes  our  position  secure  is  the  well-known  reso- 
lution and  the  palpable  interest  of  Russia.  It  would  be  with  us 
at  the  first  signal  of  war.  This  situation  explains  the  perma- 
nence of  peace  for  so  many  years,  and  allows  us  to  predict  its 
duration.  Every  year  some  casus  belli  is  on  the  point  of  aris- 
ing— in  the  Balkans,  in  Asia,  on  our  frontiers,  or  in  the  new  col- 
onies. Immediately  all  diplomacy  is  on  foot  to  make  it  disap- 
pear. The  fact  is  that  peace  is  held  dear  in  Berlin,  as  well  as 
in  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  said  to  me,  in  person :  "  In 
my  position,  it  is  better  to  do  good  to  men  than  to  inspire 
them  with  fear."  The  policy  of  France  since  1871  has  been 
constantly  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  skillful.  Mr.  Gladstone 
bore  public  testimony  to  this  at  the  banquet  given  him  in  Paris 
two  years  ago.  The  task  has  been  difficult,  for  it  has  been 
necessary  to  avoid  quarrels  without  wounding  the  national  pride ; 
but  we  have  succeeded  in  it. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and 
first  at  its  Constitution.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  universal 
suffrage ;  in  a  Senate,  elected  for  nine  years  by  representative  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  renewed  one  third  every  three  years ;  and  in 
a  president,  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  two  chambers  in  con- 
gress assembled.  The  Constitution  is  not  immutable.  It  can 
be  modified  without  creating  any  agitation  in  the  country.     It 
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has  been  so  modified  several  times.  For  example,  one  fourth  of 
the  Senate  was  formerly  composed  of  members  nominated  for  life 
by  the  Senate  itself.  This  feature  has  been  suppressed ;  at 
present  all  senators  are  elected,  and  hold  office  for  nine  years. 
The  choice  of  a  new  president,  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Re- 
publican regime  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  as  a  cause  of 
trouble,  and  even  as  a  periodical  revolution,  is  effected  as  easily 
as  the  replacing  of  one  ministry  by  another.  I  am  far  from  pre- 
tending that  the  Constitution  is  perfect;  I  think  it  can  be  im- 
proved; but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  its  amendment  should 
never  be  attempted  except  after  long  and  mature  deliberation. 
I  assert  that,  as  it  is,  the  Constitution  suffices  perfectly  for  the 
government  of  a  great  people.  I  am,  in  general,  more  con- 
cerned about  the  manner  in  which  a  law  is  applied  than  about 
the  law  itself.  Habits,  traditions,  and  beliefs  grow  up,  and  they 
become,  as  it  were,  the  particular  temperament  of  a  government 
and  of  a  people.     This  process  requires  time. 

The  government  acts  through  the  civil  service.  It  requires 
also  departments  of  public  strength  and  justice.  Finally,  the 
whole  edifice  rests  on  the  integrity  of  the  elections,  and  all  its 
branches  are  sustained  by  the  budget.  I  shall  say  a  word  on  these 
various  points. 

The  form  of  the  civil  service  is  the  same  in  the  Republic  that 
it  was  in  the  Empire.  Nothing  has  been  altered  in  its  organi- 
zation ;  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  its  personnel.  Some 
ministers  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  get  rid 
of  functionaries  who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
their  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  old  government,  and  to  replace 
them  with  stalwart  Republicans.  These  changes  have  discour- 
aged the  old  employees  and  have  introduced  disorder  into  the 
service.  The  disorganization,  however,  is  less  general  than  is 
believed.  Our  functionaries  are  too  numerous,  they  are  too 
poorly  paid,  they  are  inclined  to  routine,  and  they  do  not  always 
show  the  public  that  kindness  and  politeness  which  they 
should  look  upon  as  a  duty ;  but  their  system  is  strongly  estab- 
lished, their  powers  and  duties  are  clearly  defined,  their  apti- 
tude is  remarkable,  and  their  probity  is  beyond  all  praise.  They 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  feeling  of  professional  honor. 
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In  several  branches  of  the  service  we  have  practically  the  old 
administration  of  Colbert,  improved  rather  than  replaced  by  the 
Kevolution.  This  country,  whose  fault  is  a  wish  always  to  in- 
novate, lacks  traditions  in  government,  but  has  excellent  ones 
in  its  civil  service.  The  latter  correct  the  former.  This  strong 
organization  of  the  public  service  enables  it  to  go  without  great 
damage  through  the  greatest  crises.  This  may  have  been  ob- 
served at  periods  of  revolution.  At  such  times,  when  everything 
is  in  commotion,  the  course  of  public  business  does  not  suffer 
even  a  momentary  interruption.  The  administration  moves  on 
in  the  most  perilous  crisis.  When  a  new  government  is  in 
power,  it  is  ready  to  obey  that  as  it  had  obeyed  the  fallen  one. 

The  Republic  is  therefore  very  well  served  by  its  civil  officers, 
as  the  Empire  was  before  it.  It  can  depend  also  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  army.  It  is  sometimes  said  among  us  that  the  army  has 
no  opinion.  This  is  untrue;  how  could  it  be  ignorant  of  the 
questions  that  divide  us,  and  how  could  it  do  otherwise  than 
take  sides?  But  it  knows  that  all  manifestation  of  its  opinions 
is  forbidden.  The  law  even  refuses  it  the  right  to  vote.  It 
never  discusses  the  orders  it  receives,  and  it  never  hesitates  to 
obey  them.  In  order  to  know  what  it  has  to  do  in  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  sufficient  that  it  should  clearly  know  who  has  the 
right  to  command  it.  Between  two  chiefs  who  should  give  con- 
tradictory orders,  it  would  disobey  the  one  who  held  the  lower 
rank.  This  question  is  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  I  do  not 
discuss  it  here  as  a  theorist;  I  assert,  as  a  fact,  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  disposition  of  our  army.  Among  its  chiefs,  some  are 
popular  and  others  are  not ;  but  if  the  most  popular  chief  should 
turn  against  legitimate  authority,  it  would  not  follow  him. 

Napoleon  I.,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  was  the  first  to  shake 
this  traditional  fidelity  to  the  de  facto  government.  A  similar 
attempt,  made  at  Strasburg  by  his  nephew,  miserably  failed,  be- 
cause the  soldiers  saw  more  clearly  where  their  duty  lay.  In  1830 
and  in  1848,  probably  a  great  portion  of  the  army  was  at  heart 
on  the  side  of  the  insurrection,  yet  at  the  word  of  command 
every  one  obeyed.  We  had,  in  1871,  days  of  cruel  anxiety. 
There  was  doubt  in  Versailles,  even  in  inner  government  circles, 
as  to  whether  the  troops  would  obey  the  command  to  fire  upon 
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the  insurgents  of  the  Commune.  What  were  these  troops  ? 
They  were  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  young  men  en- 
listed only  a  few  weeks  before,  brought  together  at  hap-hazard 
under  officers  whom  they  did  not  know,  demoralized  by  defeat, 
and  persuaded  that  the  government  was  secretly  working  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy.  And  yet  this  army,  scarce 
worthy  of  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  shouldered 
its  guns  at  the  word  of  command.  One  hour  had  not  elapsed 
after  the  opening  of  hostilities  before  it  was  under  the  control  of 
its  chiefs  and  ready  to  follow  them  everywhere.  We  have  much 
more  reason  for  trusting  the  soldiers  to-day.  I  therefore  very 
decidedly  think  that  the  government  has  the  army  at  its  disposi- 
tion, and  that  in  Paris  we  have  to  fear  neither  riot  nor  defection. 

At  a  period  when  the  government  was  leaning  toward  exces- 
sive radicalism,  great  changes  were  made  in  the  magistracy. 
These  could  be  effected  only  by  a  new  law,  because,  with  us, 
judges  are  irremovable ;  so  an  act  was  passed  giving  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  power  to  remove  magistrates  suspected  of  favoring 
the  Empire  or  the  Monarchy.  This  was  a  mistake.  It  dealt 
the  principle  of  irremovability  an  irreparable  blow,  and  replaced 
judges  educated  for  the  magistracy,  nourished  in  its  traditions, 
and  regarded  with  universal  esteem,  by  men  who  were  recom- 
mended by  their  opinions  rather  than  by  their  characters.  The 
tribunals  were  thenceforth  considered  no  longer  as  impartial  in- 
terpreters of  the  law,  but  as  auxiliaries  of  the  government,  whose 
duty  was  to  render  service  instead  of  judgment.  The  effect  was 
very  bad.  It  has  become  less  so  with  time,  because  the  new  mag- 
istrates have  become  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  their  col- 
leagues ;  but  none  the  less  was  it  a  blow  dealt  to  the  Eepublic  by 
Republicans.  One  of  the  most  necessary  and  august  functions 
of  a  government  is  to  administer  justice,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  justice  without  taking  away  from  the 
government  a  portion  of  its  strength. 

The  election  of  deputies  is  by  popular  universal  suffrage. 
Every  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has  not  been  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  deposits  his  vote  in  the  ballot  box.  This  is 
simple  justice.  The  deputy  who  is  commissioned  to  vote  a  tax 
should  be  chosen  by  all  the  taxable ;  the  maker  of  the  law  should 
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be  elected  by  all  who  come  under  its  jurisdiction.  This  system, 
besides,  is  equalizing  and  democratic.  The  property-test  regime 
which  it  has  succeeded  made  political  rights  depend  on  wealth ; 
it  was  therefore  contrary  at  once  to  the  principle  of  equality  and 
to  the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Universal  suffrage  may  be  vitiated  in  two  ways — through  the 
money  of  candidates  or  by  the  influence  of  the  government. 
Individuals  are  mentioned  who  have  spent  as  much  as  200,000 
francs  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Half  a  million 
francs  came  out  of  the  coffers  of  Boulangism  for  three  elec- 
tions only.  One  cannot  see,  among  such  conditions,  what  be- 
comes of  equality.  If  we  have  begun  to  buy  votes,  it  is  time  to 
exclaim  with  La  Mennais,  "Silence,  ye  poor!"  The  Boulan- 
gists,  in  order  to  explain  the  size  of  their  expenditures,  pre- 
tended that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  disposed  of  eight 
millions  in  his  own  interest.  But,  apart  from  the  enormous  dis- 
proportion between  the  figures,  evidently  a  minister  can  neither 
buy  votes  nor  give  money  to  buy  them.  Even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, I  am  convinced  that  the  present  minister  would  not  do  it. 

The  danger  is  none  the  less  real.  Ministers  of  all  sorts  may 
come  to  us,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  revolving  wheel  of  for- 
tune should  not  bring  us  an  unscrupulous  one.  To  pay  for 
votes  would  be,  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  more  than  corruption, 
it  would  be  foolishness ;  but  he  can  deceive  the  electors  about 
the  candidates,  lavish  upon  well-disposed  communes  the  marks 
of  his  favor,  and  make  the  others  feel  the  weight  of  his  wrath. 
We  have  seen  all  this  under  the  Empire.  Popular  universal  suf- 
frage, therefore,  does  not,  as  is  pretended,  express  the  will  of  the 
people;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  minister  who  may  not  be  wholly 
scrupulous,  or  of  a  coalition  of  the  wealthy.  It  would  perhaps 
be  wiser  to  have  recourse  to  representative  suffrage,  and  to  name 
electors  who  should  choose  the  deputies.  Certainly,  with  the 
present  system  no  one  can  answer  in  advance  for  the  result  of 
elections.  It  is  a  real  danger  to  the  Eepublic.  But  this  peril  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  government.  No  government,  not  even  a  reac- 
tionary one,  would  dare  to  re-establish  the  property  test.  Besides, 
the  present  moment,  when  capital  is  attacked  from  every  side, 
would  be  a  bad  one  for  conferring  upon  it  the  monopoly  of  poli- 
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tical  power.  Several  years  ago,  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  a  manifesto, 
deelared  himself  reconciled  to  universal  suffrage.  This  ad- 
hesion, and  that  of  the  Empire,  which  perverted  but  accepted 
it,  made  it  final.  We  may  find  inconvenient  features  in  it  and 
look  for  palliatives,  but  we  cannot  relinquish  it. 

This  rapid  review  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Republic  has 
all  the  organs  needed  by  a  government  in  order  to  live  and  to 
last.  The  difficulties  which  universal  suffrage  may  create  for  it 
are  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Republic,  and  would  make  them- 
selves felt  with  as  much  force  in  a  monarchy.  I  say  as  much 
about  the  budget.  The  Republic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  experienced  every  year  in  adjusting  it.  A  monarchy 
would  suppress  none  of  our  expenses ;  it  would  only  create  new 
ones.  Every  year,  on  the  appearance  of  the  budget,  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  strive  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  it.  Where  is  the 
time  when  the  budget  did  not  reach  a  billion  francs?  It  reaches 
three  billions  now;  but  whose  fault  is  it?  Not  that  of  the 
Republic,  which  has  only  liquidated  the  debts  of  the  Empire. 
The  Republic  did  not  force  us  to  pay  a  ransom  of  five  billions, 
and  to  spend  five  billions  more  in  repairing  our  ruins. 

True,  within  the  last  twenty  years  useless  expenses  have 
been  incurred,  and  money  has  not  always  been  wisely  used.  Our 
ministers  of  finance  during  that  period  have  been  men  of  talent, 
but  not  men  of  genius,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  M.  Thiers. 
And  yet  our  budget,  embarrassed  as  it  is,  does  not  make  me 
blush  for  the  Republic.  I  think  that  its  critics  do  not  give 
it  due  credit  either  for  the  burden  thrown  upon  its  shoulders  by 
the  Empire,  or  for  the  immense  work  of  reconstruction  it  has  ac- 
complished. The  preceding  regimes  did  not  have  to  fund  and 
liquidate  a  debt  of  ten  billions;  they  did  not  have  to  maintain 
our  arsenals  on  a  war  footing  in  time  of  peace;  they  did  not 
have  to  remodel  our  military  system  from  top  to  bottom ;  the 
struggle  against  rival  industries  did  not  oblige  them  to  open  so 
many  canals,  to  build  so  many  railways,  to  construct  so  many 
docks  and  warehouses.  France,  without  doubt,  is  involved  in 
debt;  but  she  lacks  nothing  now,  either  for  the  defense  of  her 
territory  or  for  the  development  of  her  industries.  I  even  go 
so  far  as  to  approve  what  has  been  too  emphatically  called  the 
27 
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creation  of  our  colonial  empire,  though  possibly  we  proceeded 
somewhat  at  hap-hazard  in  the  conquest  of  Tonquin.  Were  I  to 
enter  into  criticism  of  the  details,  I  should  have  a  great  deal  to  say. 
I  am  none  the  less  persuaded  that,  in  order  to  build  up  anew  our 
navy  and  our  foreign  trade,  we  needed  the  establishments  we 
have  formed  in  Tonquin,  Madagascar,  and  Tunis. 

For  the  payment  of  these  expenses,  the  government  oscil- 
lates perpetually  from  loans  to  taxes,  and  from  taxes  to  econo- 
mies. A  loan  is  but  a  postponement.  The  taxes  are  already 
oppressive,  and  whenever  some  measure  of  retrenchment  is  pro- 
posed, it  is  discovered  on  examination  to  be  iniquitous  or  impos- 
sible. Many  thoughtful  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  im- 
portant resource  would  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  tax  on 
spirituous  liquors.  This  is  my  own  view.  This  tax  is  one  of 
the  least  objectionable,  because  it  does  not  fall  on  an  article  of 
prime  necessity.  It  could  be  easily  collected  and  would  yield 
great  returns. 

A  saving,  which  would  cost  the  radicals  dear,  would  result 
from  the  suppression  of  the  budget  of  public  worship.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  an  hypothesis  here,  for  we  know  exactly  what 
we  pay  to  the  authorized  churches.  Here  is  an  annual  saving 
of  fifty-two  millions  which  the  deputies  can  effect  by  the  mere 
raising  of  a  finger.  Its  necessary  consequence  would  be  ab- 
solute liberty  of  worship.  Principles  only  being  considered, 
this  double  reform  seems  to  me  to  be  justified.  But  politics 
are  not  conducted  solely  on  principles ;  facts  also  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  Now  the  facts  are  these:  There  are  fifty  millions 
of  Catholics  in  France,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  either  to  dis- 
satisfy them  or  to  emancipate  their  clergy.  The  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  the  Catholic  Church  gives  to  its  clergy  a  power  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree  by  no  other  body.  For  centuries 
every  government  has  understood  that  it  must  be  treated  with 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  for  this  concordats  have  been  made 
— compromises  which  cost  the  state  dear,  and  which  take  away 
from  the  Church,  even  in  spiritual  matters,  its  own  free  direction. 

Until  now,  the  Republic  has  refused  the  suppression  of  this 
budget,  which  is  being  demanded  of  her  with  increasing  force. 
Those  who  ask  it  feel  really  no  concern  about  the  rights  of  con- 
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science.  They  do  not  want  to  allow  the  clergy  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages stipulated  for  it  in  the  concordat,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  want  to  preserve  those  which  the  concordat  grants  to  the 
state;  for  instance,  the  power  of  nominating  the  bishops — a  sin- 
gular way  of  understanding  a  bipartite  contract.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  waiting  to  realize  their  plans  fully,  they  have  wrested 
from  the  weakness  of  the  more  moderate  Eepublicans  a  group  of 
vexatious  and  irritating  measures  which  nothing  justifies,  and 
which  have  made  dangerous  enemies  for  the  Republic.  The 
congregations  have  been  dissolved ;  the  hospitals  and  schools  have 
been  secularized ;  the  exterior  signs  of  religion — the  "  calvaries  " 
on  public  squares,  the  crucifix  in  schools,  in  hospitals,  and  in 
justice  courts — have  been  suppressed ;  the  priests  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  all  connection  with  the  distribution  of  charities  and 
with  public  instruction.  These  measures  have  irritated  the  mili- 
tant Catholics,  and  have  brought  back  to  their  ranks  a  number 
of  lukewarm  churchmen.  The  application  to  the  clergy  of  the 
military  law  will  still  more  exasperate  this  hostility ;  but  as  the 
law  is  being  applied  for  the  first  time  at  this  very  moment,  it  is 
not  possible  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

These  quarrels,  wantonly  stirred  up  and  profoundly  to  be 
regretted,  are  not  irremediable.  The  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  one  of  rancor;  it  adapts  itself  to  accomplished 
facts  and  makes  the  greatest  possible  use  of  them  in  its  own  in- 
terest. It  is  inflexible  only  with  regard  to  dogma.  The 
Church,  irritated  and  threatened,  does  to  the  state  to-day  all  the 
harm  it  can ;  reassured  and  treated  with  steady  kindness,  it  will 
quickly  become  neutral.  Danger  exists  in  this  respect  only 
through  the  fault  of  those  who  govern  us. 

To  sum  up,  the  Republican  establishment  seems  solidly  con- 
stituted. It  has  all  the  organs  of  life  and  duration.  It  can  be 
improved  without  being  subjected  to  serious  crises.  Far  from 
being  worn  out,  it  is  stronger  to-day  than  at  its  beginning. 
But  its  principal  strength   springs   from    the   increasing    weak- 

-  of  its  enemies.  It  may  have  been  thought  for  a  considera- 
ble time  that  the  Boulangist  conspiracy  proved,  through  its  mere 
existence,  the  weakness  of  the  Republican  government.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  to  say  that  General  Boulanger  is  of  the  ordinary 
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material  of  which  all  our  generals  are  made,  neither  superior  nor 
inferior  to  his  colleagues;  and  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
him,  barring  a  certain  impatience  with  discipline — a  very  grave 
defect  for  a  soldier,  and  one  almost  without  example  in  the  high 
personnel  of  the  army.  As  a  general,  he  proved  himself  a  bung- 
ler in  Paris.  As  "a  minister,  he  sought  popularity  with  the 
army  by  some  imprudent  measures,  and  with  the  public  by 
•somewhat  dangerous  and  rather  ridiculous  rodomontades.  As 
a  politician,  he  affiliated  with  the  radicals,  which  is  no  sign  of  a 
very  sagacious  mind.  This  was  General  Boulanger  as  he  was 
known  before  the  revelations  of  M.  Mermeix.  His  party  had  a 
staff  not  very  reassuring  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  and 
very  disquieting  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  As  for  his  opin- 
ions, no  one  knew  them,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  one  scarcely  knew 
the  opinions  of  the  party.  It  defined  them  badly  and  changed 
them  from  time  to  time.  That  a  party  so  constituted  could  in 
a  short  time  acquire  popularity,  seemed  a  demonstration  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Eepublic.  The  Boulangists  committed  no 
open  infraction  of  the  law,  if  we  except  two  or  three  cases  which 
may  have  been  fortuitous.  Their  success  was  humiliating  and 
alarming,  but  it  was  not  illegal.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  illegal 
made  it  so  much  the  more  alarming. 

At  the  time  of  Boulanger's  trial,  it  was  believed  that  he  could 
have  secured  an  acquittal  had  he  not  allowed  a  condemnation  by 
default.  We  know  now  that  we  knew  nothing,  or  almost  noth- 
ing, at  that  time.  The  general,  in  active  sendee,  had  gone, 
under  a  borrowed  name,  to  offer  his  co-operation,  for  a  money 
consideration,  to  a  pretender  to  the  imperial  throne.  Politely 
shown  to  the  door,  or  something  near  it,  he  began  an  intrigue 
with  the  Royalists.  In  Switzerland  he  was  ready  to  make  an 
emperor;  in  London  he  promised  to  make  a  king;  among  his 
intimate  friends  he  swore  he  would  maintain  the  Eepublic. 
This  constituted  two  crimes,  and  even  three ;  for  he  lied  to  the 
Republicans  as  to  the  two  pretenders,  and,  as  he  had  no  other 
aim  than  to  rise  as  high  as  possible,  he  did  not  himself  know 
along  which  of  the  three  open  avenues  he  would  proceed.  Mean- 
while, as  he  needed  money,  he  took  that  which  was  offered  him. 
His  poor  dupes  sent  him  their  savings.     The  Duchess  d'Uz&s 
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gave  him  three  millions  for  the  making  of  a  king;  lie  took  the 
money,  and  yet  lie  declares  to-day  that  lie  had  the  firm  intention 
of  remaining  a  Republican.  Under  these  conditions,  one  wonders 
how  to  designate  the  aeceptance  of  these  three  millions,  accom- 
panied probably  by  other  millions  from  that  same  part  of  tho 
jx)litical  horizon.  But  let  us  leave  that  aside.  The  least  im- 
portant thing  in  the  Boulangist  adventure  is  Boulanger. 

The  Bonapartist  party  has  greatly  declined  of  late.  It  has 
Sedan  against  it;  apparently  it  ought  to  be  dead.  It  is  di- 
vided against  itself.  It  is  trying  to  make  something  of  an  in- 
significant man,  of  whom  bis  partisans  can  name  neither  a  qual- 
ity nor  an  act,  and  who  is  known  to  the  world  solely  through 
the  circumstance  that  be  is  the  rival  and  declared  enemy  of  his 
father.  The  father  has  against  bim  tbe  great  mass  of  the  party. 
The  two  political  staffs,  that  of  tbe  father  and  that  of  the  son, 
are  composed  mostly  of  forgotten  or  unknown  men.  The  mass 
of  the  rank  and  file  trooped  after  Boulanger.  It  is  purely  tbe 
cockecl-hat-and-feather  party.  Universal  suffrage  turns  its  back 
upon  it;  public  opinion  disdains  or  despises  it.  Neither  Jerome 
nor  Victor  is  to  be  feared  by  the  Eepublic. 

It  was  otberwise  witb  tbe  monarchical  party.  It  was  neither 
very  noisy  nor  very  numerous;  but  it  had  in  its  favor  the  high 
honor  of  a  family  in  wbicb  character  and  talents  abound,  and  it 
was  supported  by  tbe  aristocracy  and  tbe  princes  of  finance.  The 
foolish  persecutions  of  religion  had  brought  the  clergy  back  to 
it.  This  party  was  not  ready,  but  it  was  strong.  It  did  not  do 
battle,  but  it  remained  and  lasted;  and  to  last  without  committing 
mistakes  is  a  great  deal,  for  one  profits  by  tbe  mistakes  of  the 
enemy.  The  most  clear-sighted  minds  thougbt  that  the  Eepublic 
might  lean  toward  that  side  some  day. 

There  were,  until  tbe  death  of  tbe  Count  of  Chambord,  two 
monarchies — the  inflexible  monarchy  and  tbe  accommodating 
monarchy;  the  king  by  right  and  tbe  king  of  affairs;  the 
master  and  the  steward.  Chambord  was  the  past;  he  was  a 
legend;  he  was  a  religion.  The  Count  of  Paris  was  chiefly  a 
resource.  The  two  branches  of  tbe  bouse  of  Bourbon  seemed 
irreconcilable.  Chambord  was  honored,  even  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
Republicans,  by  tbe  inflexibility  of  his  doctrine  and  of  his  con- 
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duct.  lie  was  a  spectacle.  He  represented,  among  us  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  will  not  say  the  past,  but  the  ideal  of 
the  past.  There  are  still  a  few  kings  in  Europe,  although  in 
America  there  are  no  more;  but  all  the  reigning  kings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Czar,  are  only  constitutional  kings,  half- 
kings,  crowned  presidents  of  republics.  Chambord  alone  was  a 
real  king.  He  lived  in  exile ;  but  he  was  a  king,  he  was  roy- 
alty. Once  he  was  asked  to  take  the  crown.  It  would  have 
been  very  unsteady  on  his  head.  I  know  not  whether  it  would 
have  stayed  there  a  fortnight.  As  for  him,  he  had  the  illu- 
sions of  his  trade,  and  believed  in  the  duration  of  his  reign.  But 
in  order  to  reign,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  his  head.  He  neither 
could  nor  would  do  it.  He  remained  immovably  attached  to  his 
principle,  and  his  principle  died  with  him.  Like  those  ancient 
barons  who  left  no  heirs  after  them  and  were  buried  with  their 
swords,  he  might  have  been  interred  with  his  crown. 

Only  the  king  of  the  younger  branch  remains  to  the 
monarchy  now.  The  Count  of  Paris  is  a  very  intelligent  man ; 
he  is  very  learned;  he  is  brave;  he  is  patriotic;  he  is,  in  his 
private  life,  a  man  of  irreproachable  honor.  His  first  political 
act  was  his  visit  to  Frohsdorf  to  recall  to  the  king  that  he  was 
the  heir  to  the  royal  rights.  But  this  very  step  only  proved  the 
impossibility  of  resuscitating  the  Count  of  Chambord.  I  do 
not  accuse  the  Count  of  Paris,  as  is  too  lightly  done,  of  having 
bought  his  royal  claims  of  M.  Boulanger.  He  is  too  much  a 
Frenchman  to  take  part  in  a  coup  oVetat,  too  honorable  to  put  up 
with  such  an  ally,  and  too  shrewd  to  have  believed  that  M. 
Boulanger  had  a  crown  to  sell.  He  simply  put  money  in  a 
"  deal  "  for  votes  directed  by  the  agency  of  Boulanger.  He  fur- 
nished the  millions  and  Boulanger  the  popularity.  He  had 
stipulated  that  he  would  be  given  for  his  money  the  greater 
part  in  the  products,  that  is  to  say,  a  conservative  majority.  The 
failure  diminished  his  chances  so  much  that  the  Republic  has 
now  no  longer  any  enemies  before  it;  or,  if  it  has  any,  they  are 
Republican  enemies. 

Jules  Simon. 


FAMILY  STOCKS  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

In  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
University  two  years  ago,  I  endeavored  to  show,  among  other 
things,  that  democratic  government,  as  distinguished  from  aris- 
tocratic or  autocratic  government,  has  no  quarrel,  as  has  been 
alleged,  with  the  biological  law  of  hereditary  transmission ;  that 
families  can  be  made  just  as  enduring  in  a  democratic  as  in  an 
oligarchic  state ;  and  that  the  highest  types  of  manners  in  men 
and  women  are  produced  abundantly  on  democratic  soil.  I  main- 
tained that  the  social  mobility  of  a  democracy,  which  permits  the 
excellent  and  well-endowed  of  either  sex  to  rise  unimpeded  from 
lower  to  higher  levels  and  to  seek  each  other  out,  and  which 
gives  every  advantageous  variation  in  a  family  stock  free  oppor- 
tunity to  develop,  is  immeasurably  more  beneficial  to  a  nation 
than  any  selective  in-breeding,  founded  on  class  distinctions, 
that  has  ever  been  devised.  I  pointed  out  that  democracy 
promotes  the  transmission  and  development  of  inheritable  virtues 
and  powers,  although  it  does  not  add  to  the  natural  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  heredity  an  unnecessary  bounty  of  privileges  conferred 
by  law,  and,  indeed,  abolishes  the  legal  transmission  of  artificial 
privileges.  On  that  occasion  I  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  to 
mention  some  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  good  family  stocks 
in  a  democracy.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  principal 
means  of  preserving  useful  families  in  democratic  society  ought  to 
be  fully  discussed ;  because  the  family,  rather  than  the  individual, 
is  the  important  social  unit ;  because  the  perpetuation  of  sound 
families  is  of  the  highest  social  interest ;  and  because  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  that  form  which  in  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  generations,  will  prevail  all  over  the  civilized  world.  To  that 
discussion  I  venture  to  contribute  the  following  considerations. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  social  free- 
dom and  mobility  which  permit  every  superior  person  to  rise  to 
his  appropriate  level  in  democratic  society,  would  be  doubtful 
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advantages,  if  for  every  person  or  family  which  should  rise  another 
should  sink.  If  society  as  a  whole  is  to  gain  by  mobility  and 
openness  of  structure,  those  who  rise  must  stay  up  in  successive 
generations,  that  the  higher  levels  of  society  may  be  constantly  en- 
larged, and  that  the  proportion  of  pure,  gentle,  magnanimous, 
and  refined  persons  may  be  steadily  increased.  New-risen  talent 
should  reinforce  the  upper  ranks.  New  families  rising  to  emi- 
nent station  should  be  additions  to  those  which  already  hold 
high  place  in  the  regard  of  their  neighbors,  and  should  not  be 
merely  substitutes  for  decaying  families.  In  feudal  society,  when 
a  man  had  once  risen  to  high  rank,  there  were  systematic  arrange- 
ments, like  primogeniture  and  entailed  estates,  for  keeping  his 
posterity  in  the  same  social  order.  A  democratic  society  sanc- 
tions no  such  arrangements,  and  does  not  need  them ;  yet  for  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  assured  permanence  of  superior  families 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  free  starting  of  such  families. 

Before  going  further,  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
good,  or  superior,  family  stocks.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  merely 
rich  families.  Some  rich  families  are  physically  and  morally 
superior ;  others  are  not.  Obviously,  in  our  country  sudden  and 
inordinate  wealth  makes  it  not  easier,  but  harder,  to  bring  up  a 
family  well.  Neither  do  I  have  sole  reference  to  professional 
or  other  soft-handed  people  who  live  in  cities.  On  the  contrary, 
such  persons  often  lack  the  physical  vigor  which  is  essential  to 
a  good  family  stock.  I  have  in  mind  sturdy,  hard-working, 
capable,  and  trustworthy  people,  who  are  generally  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances  simply  because  their  qualities  are  those  which 
command  reasonable  material,  as  well  as  moral,  success.  I  have 
in  mind,  for  instance,  a  family  whose  members  have  multiplied 
and  thriven  in  one  New  England  village  for  130  years,  always  in- 
dustrious, well-to-do,  and  respected,  but  never  rich  or  highly  edu- 
cated, working  with  their  hands,  holding  town  and  county  offices, 
leading  in  village  enterprises,  independent,  upright,  and  robust. 
I  have  in  mind  the  thousand  family  stocks  which  are  represented 
by  graduates,  at  intervals,  for  one  hundred  years  or  more,  on  the 
catalogues  of  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges — families  in  which  com- 
fort, education,  and  good  character  have  been  transmitted,  if  riches 
or  high  place  have  not.     The  men  of  a  good  family  stock  may  be 

\ 
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farmers,  mechanics,  professional  men,  merchants,  or  that  sort  of 
men  of  leisure  who  work  hard  for  the  public.  But  while  I  give 
this  broad  meaning  to  the  term  "good  family  stocks,"  I  consider 
that  one  kind  of  family  ought  especially  to  be  multiplied  and 
perpetuated,  namely,  the  family  in  which  gentle  manners,  culti- 
vated tastes,  and  honorable  sentiments  are  hereditary.  Democ- 
racy must  show  that  it  can  not  only  ameliorate  the  average  lot, 
but  also  produce,  as  the  generations  pass,  a  larger  proportion  of 
highly-cultivated  people  than  any  other  form  of  government. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  of  perpetuating  good  family  stocks 
in  a  democracy?  The  first  is  country  life.  In  this  regard,  de- 
mocracies have  much  to  learn  from  those  European  aristocracies 
which  have  proved  to  be  durable.  All  the  vigorous  aristocracies 
of  past  centuries  lived  in  the  country  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
The  men  were  soldiers  and  sportsmen  for  the  most  part,  and  lived 
on  detached  estates  sparsely  peopled  by  an  agricultural  and  mar- 
tial tenantry.  They  were  oftener  in  camp  than  in  the  town  or 
city.  Their  women  lived  in  castles,  halls,  or  chateaux  in  the 
open  country  almost  the  whole  year,  and  their  children  were 
born  and  brought  up  there.  The  aristocratic  and  noble  families 
of  modern  Europe  still  have  their  principal  seats  in  the  country, 
and  go  to  town  only  for  a  few  months  of  the  year.  These  cus- 
toms maintain  vigor  of  body  and  equability  of  mind.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  illustrations  of  modes 
of  life  favorable  to  the  healthy  development  and  preservation  of 
superior  families.  In  the  last  century,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  the  country  minister  and  the  country  lawyer  in 
New  England  were  often  founders,  or  members  by  descent,  of 
large  and  vigorous  family  stocks,  in  which  well-being  and  well- 
doing were  securely  transmitted.  Their  lives  were  tranquil,  sim- 
ple, not  too  laborious,  and  sufficiently  intellectual;  and  their 
occupations  took  them  much  out  of  doors.  They  had  a  recog- 
nized leadership  in  the  village  communities  where  they  made 
their  homes,  and  also  in  the  commonwealth  at  large.  They  took 
thought  for  education  in  general,  and  for  the  recruiting  of  their 
own  professions;  and  they  had  a  steadying  and  uplifting  sense 
of  responsibility  for  social  order  and  progress,  and  for  state  right- 
eousness.    In  many  cases  they  transmitted  their  professions  in 
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their  own  families.  So  excellent  were  these  combined  condi- 
tions for  bringing  up  robust  and  capable  families,  that  to-day 
a  large  proportion  of  New  England  families  of  conspicuous  merit 
are  descended  on  one  side  or  the  other  from  a  minister  or  a  lawyer. 
In  American  society  of  to-day  the  conditions  of  professional 
and  business  life  are  ordinarily  unfavorable  to  the  establishment 
of  families  in  the  country.  The  great  industries  are  carried  on 
at  centers  of  dense  population ;  trade  is  concentrated  in  large 
towns  and  cities;  lawyers,  journalists,  and  artists  of  every  degree, 
medical  specialists,  architects,  and  consulting  engineers,  must  all 
spend  their  days  in  cities.  The  well-educated  country  minister 
and  country  lawyer  have  almost  disappeared.  Population  tends 
more  and  more  to  concentrate  in  dense  masses.  In  a  few  of  our 
older  States,  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  live 
in  groups  or  assemblages  numbering  8,000  persons  or  more.  City 
life  is  changeful,  noisy,  exciting,  and  hurrying;  country  life  is 
monotonous,  leisurely,  and  calm.  For  young  children  partic- 
ularly, the  necessary  conditions  of  dense  populations  are  un- 
favorable. How  great  the  difference  is  between  an  urban  and  a 
rural  population,  in  the  average  age  of  all  who  die,  may  be  con- 
veniently illustrated  from  the  registration  reports  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  have  now  been  published  for  47  years  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  reasonably  accurate.  In  the  thirty  years  from  1850 
to  1880,  the  average  age  of  all  the  persons  who  died  in  Suffolk 
County,  an  urban  county  on  the  seaboard,  was  23 }  years;  the 
corresponding  age  in  Barnstable,  a  rural  county  on  the  same  sea- 
board, was  37;  in  Franklin,  an  inland  rural  county,  it  was  38-J-; 
while  in  the  island  county  of  Nantucket  it  was  very  nearly 
double  the  average  age  at  death  in  Suffolk,  namely,  46.15. 
The  same  reports  show  that  the  annual  death  rate  is  uniformly 
higher  in  the  densely-populated  counties  than  in  the  sparsely- 
populated  ones.  Other  causes  beside  density  of  population 
contribute  to  produce  these  striking  results ;  but  the  main  fact 
remains  that  a  family  which  lives  in  the  country  has  a  better 
chance  of  continuance  than  one  which  lives  in  the  city.  More- 
over, if  we  study  the  family  history  of  the  actual  leaders,  for  the 
time  being,  in  business  and  the  professions  in  any  American  city, 
we  shall  usually  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were 
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country-bred.  The  country  breeding  gives  a  vigor  and  an  en- 
durance which  in  the  long  run  outweigh  all  city  advantages, 
and  enable  the  well-endowed  country  boys  to  outstrip  their  city- 
bred  competitors. 

A  very  practical  question,  then,  is  how  to  resist,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  family,  the  tendency  to  live  in  cities  and  in  large  towns. 
For  families  in  easy  circumstances  there  is  no  better  way  than 
that  which  European  experience  has  proved  to  be  good,  namely, 
the  possession  of  two  houses,  one  in  the  country  and  the  other 
in  the  city,  the  first  to  be  occupied  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
year ;  but  this  method  is  costly  and  involves  a  good  many  things 
not  noticed  at  first  sight.  Thus,  for  example,  it  involves  the 
employment  of  governesses  and  tutors  for  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  use  of  country  boarding  schools  to  some 
extent  for  older  children.  It  involves,  also,  the  exercise  of  hos- 
pitality on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  secure  social  variety  in  the 
country  house.  It  needs,  too,  good  postal  facilities,  circulating 
libraries,  fair  roads,  and  some  smooth,  sheltered  footpaths.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  there  has  been  in  the  eastern  States  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  families  using  two  houses,  and 
the  tendency  in  such  families  has  been  to  spend  a  longer  and 
longer  time  in  the  country  or  by  the  seaside.  Colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  private  schools  have  arranged  their  terms  and  vacations 
to  meet  this  growing  practice;  that  is,  they  have  a  Summer 
vacation  of  from  three  to  four  months.  Teachers  of  music  and 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  cities  have  no  lessons  to  give  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  first  of  October.  A  large  number  of  students 
in  Harvard  College  get  engagements  to  teach  for  the  Summer  in 
families,  or  groups  of  families,  which  are  living  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  open  country,  or  by  the  sea.  College  undergraduates 
used  to  teach  country  district  schools  for  twelve  weeks  in  the 
Winter;  they  now  teach  in  families,  or  at  Summer  resorts,  for 
twelve  weeks  in  the  Summer.  These  facts,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  cited,  indicate  a  wholesome  change  in  the  habits 
of  well-to-do  families,  in  favor  of  country  life. 

The  next  change  for  the  better  to  be  noticed  is  the  adoption 
of  suburban  life  by  great  numbers  of  families,  both  poor  and 
well-to-do,  the  heads  of  which  must  do  their  daily  work  in  cities. 
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Eecent  improvements  in  steam  railway  transportation  make  it 
easy  for  a  family  man,  whose  work  is  in  the  city  from  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  till  five  or  six  o'clock,  to  live  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
miles  from  his  office  or  shop.  The  chances  are  strong  that  the 
death  rate  in  an  open-built  suburb,  provided  with  good  water 
and  good  sewers,  will  be  decidedly  lower  than  in  the  city ;  in- 
deed, that  it  will  not  be  more  than  from  one  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  the  city  death  rate.  In  the  suburb  are  better  air,  more 
sun,  and  a  more  tranquil  life.  This  method  obtains  more  and 
more  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  in  England, 
and  in  Australia.  The  advantages  of  suburban  residence  may, 
however,  be  almost  neutralized  for  the  men,  if  the  daily  travel 
to  and  fro  is  made  wearisome,  annoying,  or  unwholesome.  It  is 
always  to  be  wished  that  the  ride  home  from  shop  or  office 
should  be  a  refreshment  instead  of  an  added  labor.  In  many 
American  cities  the  means  of  communication  between  the  busi- 
ness quarters  and  the  suburban  residence  quarters  are  so 
thoroughly  bad  that  for  the  men  it  is  a  positive  hardship  to  live 
in  the  suburbs.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  new  cities  of 
Australia,  parks  have  been  laid  out  between  the  business  and 
the  residence  quarters,  so  that  the  daily  rides  between  the  two 
districts  may  always  be  agreeable. 

A  third  mode  of  combating  the  ill  effects  of  density  of  pop- 
ulation, and  of  giving  city  families  some  of  the  advantages  of 
country  life,  is  by  increasing  in  cities  the  provision  of  public 
squares,  gardens,  boulevards,  and  public  parks.  The  city  open 
square  or  garden  is  one  thing,  and  the  city  park  quite  another ; 
the  former  being  properly  only  an  open-air  sitting  room  or 
nursery  for  the  neighboring  people,  the  second  being  a  large 
piece  of  open  country  brought  into  the  city.  Both  are  need- 
ful in  much  larger  number  and  area  than  has  been  the  custom 
to  provide  in  American  cities.  It  is  important  also  to  culti- 
vate among  our  people  the  habit  of  using  all  the  squares  and 
parks  they  have,  for  Americans  are  very  far  behind  Europeans 
in  the  intelligent  use  of  such  reservations.  To  this  end  the 
foreign  custom  of  half -holidays  in  the  various  trades  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  particularly  if  the  half -holidays  are  taken  on  Wednes- 
days or  Saturdays,  when  there  are  half -holidays  in  the  public 
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schools.  To  promote  healthy  family  enjoyments  among  labor- 
ing people,  ten  hours'  labor  a  day,  with  a  half-holiday  onee  a 
week,  is  a  much  better  industrial  arrangement  than  nine  hours' 
labor  every  day  in  the  week. 

An  important  advantage  which  country  life  has  over  city  life 
is  that  it  requires,  permits,  or  encourages  out-of-door  occupations 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  The  farmer  and  his  boys  habit- 
ually work  in  the  open  air;  the  mill  hand,  clerk,  machinist, 
teacher,  lawyer,  and  minister  work  in-doors,  often  in  positively 
bad  air.  To  offset  the  evil  effects  of  in-door  occupations,  every 
city  family  which  aspires  to  vigor  and  permanence  should  assid- 
uously seek  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  pleasures  or  occupations. 
All  children  in  well-to-do  families  should  be  taught  to  walk  long 
distances,  to  swim  and  to  row,  and  to  ride  on  horseback.  Girls 
need  these  accomplishments  as  much  as  boys.  In  this  matter, 
also,  democratic  societv  must  learn  from  aristocratic.  Eich 
people  used  always  to  be  great  landowners  ;  now,  unfortu- 
nately, people  may  be  rich  and  yet  own  nothing  but  stocks  and 
bonds,  not  even  one  house.  European  nobilities  were  always  an 
agricultural  class,  loving  good  land  and  good  crops,  rejoicing  in 
horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  and  delighting  in  hunting,  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, racing,  and  all  other  forms  of  open-air  sport.  Men,  women, 
and  children  rode  on  horseback  habitually,  and  took  long  journeys 
in  that  wholesome  way.  Their  castles  and  halls  were  so  open  to 
the  air  and  so  little  warmed,  that  even  their  in-door  life  was  not  so 
enervating  as  ours.  If  modern  democratic  families  are  to  be  per- 
petuated like  ancient  aristocratic  families,  they  must  live  as 
robust  and  healthy  lives.  If  the  family  occupations  are  not 
manual,  the  boys  should  learn  to  use  some  tools — the  gardener's, 
carpenter's,  turner's,  blacksmith's,  machinist's,  founder's,  or 
plumber's — and  the  girls  should  learn  to  cat  out,  sew,  knit,  and 
cook;  and  whether  the  family  occupations  are  manual  or  not, 
out-of-door  life  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  Americans 
have  not  the  skill  of  Europeans  in  availing  themselves  of  every 
chance  to  eat  or  work  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree 
or  of  a  vine-clad  arbor.  Neither  the  poorer  sort  nor  the  richer 
possesses  this  skill,  or  feels  an  irrepressible  desire  for  such 
opportunities.      One  often   sees,    in    the   suburbs   of  our  cities, 
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large  and  costly  houses  placed  in  lots  so  small  that  the  owners 
and  their  families  have  hardly  more  room  for  out-of-door 
pleasures  than  they  would  have  in  a  city  block.  Many  a  rich 
American,  who  occupies  without  any  scruple  a  house  worth 
$100,000,  will  hesitate  to  keep  open  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and 
for  the  indirect  advantage  of  his  neighbors,  an  acre  of  suburban 
land  worth  only  $50,000.  The  Germans,  in  their  native  country, 
excel  in  the  out-of-door  habit.  Every  restaurant  and  beer  gar- 
den must  have  some  space  out  of  doors,  however  small,  for  the 
use  of  its  patrons  in  the  warmer  half  of  the  year.  Every  school 
takes  care  of  the  natural-history  rambles  of  its  pupils.  In  the 
long  vacation,  walking  journeys  for  the  boys  are  arranged  and 
conducted  by  the  teachers.  Families  devote  a  part  of  every 
Sunday  in  good  weather  to  some  open-air  excursion.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany,  on  a  pleasant 
half -holiday,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  population  had  deserted 
the  houses,  and  had  taken  to  the  open  air  in  the  streets,  squares, 
and  gardens.  It  is  extraordinary  how  little  provision  has  been 
made  in  most  American  towns  and  cities  for  the  out-of-door  en- 
joyments of  the  population.  Even  when  public  squares  and  gar- 
dens have  been  reserved  or  purchased,  they  are  often  left  in  an 
unkempt  condition  and  without  proper  police  protection,  and 
are  not  provided  with  seats,  shelters  from  sun  and  wind,  sand- 
heaps  for  little  children,  gymnastic  apparatus  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  and  open-air  restaurants  at  which  simple  refreshments  may 
be  obtained.  As  compared  with  European  governments,  Amer- 
ican democratic  government  seems  to  take  no  thought  whatever 
for  the  healthful  enjoyments  of  an  urban  population. 

I  venture  to  state  next  the  proposition,  that  a  permanent 
family  should  have  a  permanent  dwelling-place,  domicile,  or  home 
town.  In  older  societies  this  has  always  been  the  case.  Indeed, 
a  place  often  lent  its  name  to  a  family.  In  American  society  the 
identification  of  a  family  with  a  place  is  comparatively  rare. 
In  American  cities  a  ad  large  towns  there  are  as  yet  no  such 
things  as  permanent  family  houses.  Even  in  the  oldest  cities 
of  the  East,  hardly  any  family  lives  in  a  single  house  through 
the  whole  of  one  generation,  and  two  successive  generations  are 
rarely  born  in  the  same  house.     Eapid  changes  of  residence  are 
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the  rule  for  almost  everybody,  so  that  a  eity  directory  which  is 
more  than  one  year  old  is  untrustworthy  for  home  addresses. 
The  quick  growth  of  the  chief  American  cities,  and  the  con- 
version of  residence  quarters  into  business  quarters,  partly  ac- 
count for  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  inhabitants;  but  the  in- 
evitable loss  of  social  dignity  and  repose,  and  the  diminution 
of  local  pride  and  public  spirit,  are  just  as  grievous  as  if  there 
were  no  such  physical  causes  for  the  restlessness  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  human  mind  can  scarcely  attribute  dignity  and  social 
consideration  to  a  family  which  lives  in  a  hotel,  or  which  moves 
into  a  new  flat  every  first  of  May. 

In  the  country,  however,  things  are  much  better.  In  the  older 
States  there  are  many  families  which  have  inhabited  the  same 
town  for  several  generations,  a  few  which  have  inhabited  the 
same  house  for  three  generations,  and  many  farms  that  have  been 
in  the  same  family  for  several  generations ;  and  in  more  and  more 
cases  prosperous  men,  who  have  made  money  in  business  or  by 
their  professions,  return  to  the  places  where  their  ancestors  lived, 
and  repossess  themselves  of  ancestral  farms  which  had  passed  into 
other  hands.  In  the  country  it  is  quite  possible,  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  that  a  permanent  family  should  have 
a  permanent  dwelling;  and  in  any  village  or  rural  town  such  a 
family  dwelling  is  always  an  object  of  interest  and  satisfaction. 
To  procure,  keep,  and  transmit  such  a  homestead  is  a  laudable 
family  ambition.  It  can  be  accomplished  wherever  testamen- 
tary dispositions  are  free,  and  the  object  in  view  is  considered 
a  reasonable  and  desirable  one.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  very  few  country  houses  in  the  United  States  have  thus 
far  been  built  to  last.  We  build  cheap,  fragile,  and  combustible 
dwellings,  which,  as  a  rule,  arc  hardly  more  durable  than  the  paper 
houses  of  the  Japanese.  Nevertheless,  our  families  might  at 
least  do  as  well  as  the  Japanese  families,  which  are  said  to  live  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  on  the  same  spot,  although  in 
a  series  of  slight  houses. 

The  next  means  of  promoting  family  permanence  is  the  trans- 
mission of  a  family  business  or  occupation  from  father  to  sons. 
In  all  old  countries  this  inheritance  of  a  trade,  shop,  or  profession 
is  a  matter  of  course;    but  in  our  new  society,  planted  on  a  fresh 
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continent,  it  has  not  been  necessary  thus  far  for  every  family  to 
avail  itself,  in  the  struggle  for  a  good  living,  of  the  advantage 
which  inherited  aptitude  gives.  But  as  population  grows  denser 
and  competition  for  advantageous  occupations  grows  more  stren- 
uous, and  as  industries  become  more  refined  and  more  sub- 
divided, the  same  forces  which  have  produced  the  transmission 
of  occupations  in  families  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  produce  it 
here.  The  children  of  the  ribbon- weaver  can  learn  to  weave 
ribbons  quicker  and  better  than  any  other  children ;  the  son  of  a 
physician  has  a  better  chance  than  the  son  of  a  tanner  to  learn 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  besides,  he  may  possess  an  inherited 
faculty  for  medical  observation;  the  son  of  a  lawyer  can  be 
quietly  inducted  into  his  father's  business  with  great  advantage 
to  both  father  and  son.  In  all  such  cases,  success  depends  on 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  children,  who  may  be  impelled 
to  work  either  by  ambition  and  by  an  inherited  disposition,  or 
by  the  healthy  stimulus  of  impending  want.  Under  right  con- 
ditions, a  transmitted  business  tends  to  make  a  sound  family 
more  secure  and  permanent,  and  a  permanent  family  tends  to 
hold  and  perfect  a  valuable  business.  This  principle,  which  is 
securely  founded  on  biological  law,  applies  best  in  the  trades  and 
professions,  in  ordinary  commerce,  and  in  the  industries  which 
do  not  require  immense  capitals ;  but  in  Europe  many  vast  in- 
dustries and  many  great  financial  and  mercantile  concerns  are 
family  properties,  and  there  is  in  our  own  country  already  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  this  family  management  of  large  businesses,  as 
being  more  economical  and  vigilant  than  corporate  management, 
and  more  discerning  and  prompt  in  selecting  and  advancing 
capable  men  of  all  grades.  The  principle  seems  frequently  to 
fail  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  uneducated  men  who 
have  become  very  rich  through  some  peculiar  skill  or  capacity 
of  their  own  which  is  not  transmissible,  or  at  least  is  not  trans- 
mitted. The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  sons  feel  no  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  privileges  and  no  inducement  to  work. 
Brought  up  to  do  nothing,  they  sink  into  the  life  of  mere  idlers, 
and  are  dispossessed  by  hard-working  and  ambitious  men  of  the 
very  business  which  the  fathers  created,  and  which  they  would 
gladly  have  had  their  sons  inherit. 
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The  most  important  of  all  aids  in  perpetuating  sound  family 
stocks  is  education.  Whatever  level  of  education  a  family  has 
reached  in  one  generation,  that  level  at  least  should  be  attained 
by  the  succeeding  generation.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  family  contin- 
uance if  a  farmer,  who  was  himself  sent  away  from  home  to  a 
country  academy  for  two  or  three  terms,  does  not  give  his  son 
the  same  or  the  corresponding  opportunity.  It  is  a  bad  sign  if  a 
clerk  in  the  city,  who  himself  went  through  the  high  school,  is 
content  that  his  son  should  stop  at  the  grammar  school.  It  is  a 
bad  sign  if  a  professional  man,  whose  father  sent  him  to  college, 
cannot  do  as  much  for  his  son.  Diminution  of  educational  priv- 
ileges in  a  family  generally  means  either  decline  in  material  pros- 
perity or  loss  of  perception  of  mental  and  spiritual  values.  The 
latter  loss  is  a  deal  worse  than  loss  of  property  in  its  effect  on 
family  permanence ;  for  low  intellectual  and  moral  standards  are 
fatal  to  family  worth,  whereas  countless  excellent  families  meet 
with  reverses  in  business,  suffer  losses  by  flood  or  fire,  or  confide 
in  untrustworthy  persons,  and  yet  survive  with  all  their  inherent 
mental  and  spiritual  excellences.  In  a  righteous  democracy  the 
qualities  which  make  a  family  permanent  are  purity,  integrity, 
common  sense,  and  well-directed  ambition.  Neither  plain  living 
nor  rich  living  is  essential,  but  high  thinking  is.  Now,  the 
ultimate  object  of  education,  whether  elementary,  secondary,  or 
higher,  is  to  develop  high  thinking.  What,  for  example,  is  the 
prime  object  of  teaching  a  child  to  read?  Is  it  that  he  may  be 
able  to  read  a  way  bill,  a  promissory  note,  or  an  invoice?  Is  it 
that  he  may  be  better  able  to  earn  his  living  ?  No !  These  are 
merely  incidental  and  comparatively  insignificant  advantages. 
The  prime  object  is  to  expand  his  intelligence,  to  enrich  his  im- 
agination, to  introduce  him  to  all  the  best  human  types  both  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  to  give  him  the  key  to  all  knowl- 
edge, to  fill  him  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
hope  and  love.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  the  object  of  learning 
to  read ;  nothing  better  or  more  vital  than  this  is  the  object  of 
the  most  prolonged  and  elaborate  education.  The  improvement 
of  the  human  being  in  all  his  higher  attributes  and  powers  is  the 
true  end ;  other  advantages  are  reaped  on  the  way,  but  the  es- 
sential gain  is  a  purified,  elevated,  and  expanded  mind.  We 
28 
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often  hear  it  said  that  high-school  graduates  have  learned  too 
much,  or  have  been  trained  out  of  their  sphere — whatever  that 
may  mean — and  that  colleges  do  not  produce  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry. Such  criticisms  fly  very  wide  of  their  mark.  They  do 
not  conform  to  the  facts,  and  they  betray  in  those  who  make 
them  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
education.  The  object  of  education  and  of  family  life  is  not  to 
promote  industry  and  trade;  rather  the  supreme  object  of  all 
industry  and  trade  is  to  promote  education  and  the  normal 
domestic  joys.  We  should  not  live  to  work,  but  work  to  live — 
live  in  the  home  affections,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  nature, 
in  the  delights  of  reading  and  contemplation,  in  the  search  for 
truth,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  In  urging 
this  view  of  the  object  of  education,  I  have  presented  the  only 
argument  needed  to  convince  a  fair-minded  man  that  the  family 
which  would  last  must  look  to  the  education  of  its  children. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  on  wise  marriage,  for  that 
wisdom  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  family  permanence  in  a 
democracy  as  in  any  other  state  of  society.  In  the  first  place, 
reasonably  early  marriages  are  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  family  permanence ;  because  they  give  better  promise  of  chil- 
dren, and  because  the  children  of  an  early  marriage  will  be  sooner 
ready  to  aid  the  parents  or  the  surviving  parent.  A  farmer 
who  marries  at  twenty-two,  may  have  helpful  children  by  the 
time  he  is  thirty -five.  A  professional  man,  or  a  mechanic,  who 
marries  at  twenty -four,  may  have  a  son  ready  to  take  up  his  busi- 
ness by  the  time  the  father  is  fifty ;  whereas,  if  he  delays  marriage 
until  he  is  thirty-four,  he  cannot  have  his  son  for  a  partner  until 
he  is  himself  approaching  sixty.  It  is  a  bad  sign  that  among  rich 
and  well-to-do  Americans  marriage  begins  to  be  unduly  post- 
poned ;  but  this  evil  is  a  limited  one,  because  it  affects  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  often  works  its  own  cure 
by  extinguishing  the  families  which  persistently  practice  it.  Sec- 
ondly, free  selection  of  mates,  under  the  guidance  of  mutual  affin- 
ities and  repulsions,  is  the  democratic  method  in  marriage ;  and 
biological  science  indicates  that  this  is  probably  the  best  possible 
way  of  producing  and  maintaining  a  vigorous  race.  Selective 
in-breeding,  such  as  has  been  attempted  in  noble  families  in 
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Europe,  has  not  succeeded;  selection  superintended  by  elders, 
as  in  France,  certainly  works  no  better  than  free  selection ;  and 
marriage  by  commercial  arrangement,  or  by  purchase  more  or 
less  disguised,  whether  of  the  woman  by  the  man  or  of  the  man 
by  the  woman,  is  certainly  not  conducive  either  to  family  happi- 
ness or  to  family  permanence  in  our  day,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  patriarchal  or  matriarchal  times.  Every  principle  of 
political  and  social  freedom  tends  to  confirm  and  to  establish  the 
practice  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  selection  in  marriage,  so  that 
we  may  well  believe  that  American  practices  in  this  regard  will 
ultimately  become  universal.  With  a  view  to  family  permanence 
and  to  continuous  improvement,  there  are  two  directions  in  which 
the  common  American  marriage  practices  might  be  improved.  In 
the  first  place,  among  attractions  for  either  sex,  physical  strength 
and  constitutional  vigor  and  promise  should  count  for  more  than 
they  generally  do ;  and  among  repulsions,  constitutional  weakness 
or  delicacy  and  bad  bodily  inheritances  also  should  count  for  more. 
Secondly,  engagements  for  marriage  should  not  be  made  until  the 
education  of  both  parties  has  been  completed,  and  until  their 
tastes  and  capacities  have  become  tolerably  well  defined.  Many 
ill-assorted  marriages  result  from  engagements  made  before  one  of 
the  parties  has  attained  his  or  her  mental  growth,  or  has  become 
acquainted  with  his  or  her  own  powers  and  inclinations. 

Suggestions  are  frequently  made  nowadays  that  the  human 
race  could  be  improved  by  utterly  abolishing  the  institution  of 
the  family,  and  applying  to  men  and  women  the  methods  of 
breeding  which  are  successfully  applied  to  domestic  animals. 
All  these  suggestions  fly  in  the  face  of  every  doctrine  of  human 
rights  which  mankind  has  been  painfully  trying  for  centuries  to 
establish,  and  which  at  last  it  sees  recognized  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  race.  Moreover,  in  the  domestic  animals  men 
have  sought  to  reproduce  and  to  develop  certain  bodily  powers ; 
they  have  not  had  to  deal  with  mental  and  spiritual  gifts.  They 
have  sought  the  best  trotters  among  horses,  the  best  milkers 
among  cows,  and  the  best  layers  among  heus.  The  problem  of 
improving  the  human  race  is  infinitely  more  complex;  for  the 
main  improvements  to  be  sought,  although  undoubtedly  having 
a  physical  basis,  are  improvements  in  mental  and  spiritual  powers, 
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the  relations  of  which  to  the  body  are  by  no  means  understood. 
To  the  solution  of  this  more  complex  and  more  recondite  problem 
the  results  obtained  in  the  breeding  of  valuable  varieties  of  do- 
mestic animals  contribute  hardly  anything  of  value.  Meantime, 
the  family  remains  the  most  sacred,  durable,  and  potent  of 
human  institutions,  and  through  it  must  be  sought  the  re- 
plenishment and  improvement  of  society. 

If  adequate  laws  and  institutions  provide  for  the  safe  holding 
and  transmission  of  property,  whatever  promotes  thrift  and  ac- 
cumulation of  property  in  families  promotes  family  permanence. 
Democracy  distrusts  exaggerated  accumulations  of  property  in 
single  hands;  but  it  firmly  believes  in  private  property  to  that 
extent  which  affords  reasonable  privacy  for  the  family,  promotes 
family  continuance,  and  gives  full  play  to  the  family  motive  for 
making  soil,  sea,  and  all  other  natural  resources  productive  for 
human  uses.  Thus  democratic  legislation  incorporates  and  pro- 
tects savings  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies  of  all 
kinds,  benefit  societies,  and  co-operative  loan  and  building  asso- 
ciations, which  are  all  useful  institutions  for  promoting  thrift, 
if  they  are  vigilantly  watched  and  wisely  controlled  by  the  state. 
But  the  most  direct  legislative  contribution  to  family  permanence, 
apart  from  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  regulating  the  transmission  of  land,  buildings,  implements, 
wagons,  vessels,  household  goods,  and  domestic  animals,  both  by 
will  or  contract  and  in  the  absence  of  will  or  contract.  The 
great  majority  of  families  hold  no  other  kinds  of  property  than 
these,  the  ancient  and  universal  kinds.  Stocks  and  bonds,  forms 
of  property  which  have  practically  been  created  within  forty 
years,  are  held  only  by  an  insignificant  proportion  of  families; 
so  that  legislation  affecting  unfavorably  the  transmission  of  these 
new  forms  of  property  from  one  generation  to  another  could  not 
be  very  injurious  to  the  family  as  an  institution.  For  example, 
succession  taxes  on  stocks  and  bonds  might  be  imposed  without 
serious  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  any  legislation  which  should 
destroy  or  greatly  impair  the  inheritable  value  of  land,  or  of 
improvements  on  land,  would  be  a  heavy  blow  at  family  perma- 
nence, particularly  in  a  state  where  land  is  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  the  occupiers.     The  farm,  the  village  lot,  and  the  town 
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or  city  house  with   its  appurtenances  and   contents,  constitute 
transmissible  family  property  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.     In 
the  interests  of  the  family,  democratic  legislation  on  inheritances 
should  chiefly  regard,  not  the  few  estates  which  are  counted  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  millions  which  are  counted  in 
hundreds  of  dollars.     Inheritances  of  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars 
have  a  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  family  perma- 
nence ;  for  most  inheritances  are  on  that  scale,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  means  a  favorable  start  in  life  for  any  young  working 
man  or  woman.     The  proposal  to  destroy  by  taxation  the  trans- 
missible value  of  land  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  few  unreasona- 
bly rich,  but  it  would  strike  the  frugal  and  hard-working  millions. 
Lastly,  family  permanence  is  promoted  by  the  careful  training 
of  successive  generations  in  truth,  gentleness,  purity,  and  honor. 
It  is  a  delightful  fact  that  these  noble  qualities  are  in  the  highest 
degree  hereditary,  and  just  as  much  so  in  a  democratic  as  in  an 
aristocratic  society.     They  are  to  be  acquired  also  by  imitation 
and  association;    so  that  a  good  family  stock  almost  invariably 
possesses  and  transmits  some  of  them.    Truth  is  the  sturdiest  and 
commonest    of  these  virtues ;  gentleness  is  a   rarer  endowment; 
purity  and  honor  are  the  finest  and  rarest  of  them  all.     In  a  gen- 
tleman or  a  lady  they  are  all  combined.     Democratic  society  has 
already  proved  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  be  made  much  more 
quickly  than  people  used  to  suppose ;    but  since  it  has  been  in 
existence  hardly  one  hundred  years,  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
demonstrate  its  full  effect  in  producing  and  multiplying  the  best 
family  stocks.     It  has  already  done  enough,  however,  to  justify 
us  in  believing  that  in  this  important  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
it  will  prove  itself  the  best  of  all  forms  of  social  organization. 

Does  any  one  ask,  Why  take  so  much  thought  for  the  perma- 
nence of  superior  families?  I  reply  that  the  family  is  the  main 
object  of  all  the  striving  and  struggling  of  most  men,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  family  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  industry,  trade, 
education,  and  government.  If  the  family  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  is  prosperous  and  permanent,  the  state  and 
civilization  itself  will  be  safer  and  safer  through  all  generations. 

Chakles  W.  Eliot. 


THE   HUMANITIES. 

The  phenomena  with  which  the  anthropologist  must  deal  are 
multifarious  and  complex.  In  order  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood and  that  their  teachings  may  be  wrought  into  a  philosophic 
system,  they  must  be  grouped.  The  region  of  ungrouped  data  is 
mental  chaos ;  that  of  properly-grouped  particulars  is  the  realm 
of  science.  The  way  from  chaos  to  science  is  as  long  as  that 
from  atoms  to  a  world.  In  the  course  of  evolution  nature  in- 
tegrates phenomena,  and  they  are  thus  naturally  grouped.  By 
discovering  such  groups,  man  is  able  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  But  the  human  mind  has  invented  another 
plan  by  which  the  many  are  grouped,  namely,  the  method  of 
classification.  By  integration,  unlike  things  are  grouped,  and  the 
higher  the  integration  the  more  unlike  are  the  interdependent 
parts.  By  classification,  like  things  are  grouped,  and  the  higher  the 
classification  the  fewer  are  the  particulars  upon  which  it  is  based. 

In  the  study  of  mankind  both  of  these  processes  are  pursued. 
The  integration  of  men  as  tribes  and  nations  is  discovered.  To 
consider  mankind  in  such  groups  only,  is  greatly  to  restrict  inves- 
tigation. This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  tribal  and 
national  groups  are  not  natural  or  genetic.  No  tribe  or  nation 
can  be  found  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  de- 
scended from  a  single  body  of  people  living  in  remote  antiquity, 
when  the  first  germs  of  culture  were  planted.  As  these  tribal 
and  national  integers  do  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  ©f 
scientific  groupings,  many  scholars  have  sought  to  classify  man- 
kind, and  thereby  to  obtain  a  grouping  that  would  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  science.  Thus  have  arisen  the  attempts  to  create  a 
science  of  ethnology.  Using  the  term  in  this  sense,  as  an  at- 
tempt at  a  classification  of  mankind  by  races,  ethnology  has 
failed  to  become  a  science.  No  ethnic  grouping  which  has  been 
proposed  has  been  adopted  by  any  large  body  of  scholars,  even 
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as  a  tentative  system  to  be  further  developed;  but  every  scien- 
tist who  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
has  reached  a  conclusion  differing  from  others,  and  has  become 
the  author  of  a  system  which  other  scientific  men  will  not  accept. 
There  are  no  ethnic  groups  of  mankind  which  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily demarcated.  The  stream  of  human  life  is  not  a  river  with 
branches ;  but  multifarious  streams  have  rolled  down  from  high 
antiquity  to  the  present,  coalescing  and  parting  again  and  again, 
until  the  world  has  been  covered  with  a  network  of  streams  of 
blood  which  science  cannot  unravel.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
below  man,  species,  genera,  and  orders  have  been  differentiated, 
but  the  process  of  evolution  has  not  brought  this  about  with 
man.  The  course  of  human  evolution  is  not  toward  the  differen- 
tiation of  stocks,  but  toward  their  amalgamation. 

In  the  course  of  human  evolution  man  has  become  a  creator, 
and  his  power  of  invention,  slowly  developed  through  the 
ages,  has  created  the  chasm  between  him  and  the  brute.  The 
course  of  invention  may  be  marked  off  into  stages  of  culture. 
The  brute  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  invention,  but  the  brute  world 
has  never  reached  such  a  stage  of  culture  as  to  repeal  the  cruel 
law  of  evolution  known  as  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence."  Human  invention,  on  the  other  hand, 
steadily  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  estate  of  man,  more  and 
more  contravenes  that  law  and  substitutes  therefor  the  processes 
of  evolution  known  as  culture. 

The  processes  of  human  evolution  being  not  biotic,  but  cul- 
tural, the  study  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  a  new  realm  of  science, 
which  is  denominated  "  anthropology."  It  might  well  be  called 
the  science  of  culture,  and  perhaps  still  better  the  science  of  the 
humanities.  The  classification  of  mankind  fails,  because  the  cul- 
tural conditions  and  agencies  of  human  progress  have  emanci- 
pated man  from  the  laws  of  biotic  evolution  under  which  species 
are  differentiated.  But  while  we  cannot  classify  men,  we  can 
classify  the  humanities;  and  I  propose  to  give  an  outline  of 
such  classification. 

The  arts  of  life  have  for  their  purposes  or  ends  the  acquire- 
ment of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
Among  the  lower  animals  the  differentiation  of  specific  activities 
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loads  to  a  differentiation  of  species,  but  with  mankind  no 
such  effect  is  produced.  Farmers,  tailors,  house-builders,  and 
doctors  do  not  constitute  different  races  or  species  of  men, 
because  of  the  admixture  of  streams  of  blood.  Among  the  lower 
animals  the  process  of  differentiation  makes  the  individuals  ene- 
mies ;  among  mankind  division  of  labor  is  the  basis  of  mutual 
assistance,  and  leads  to  the  establishment  of  justice.  The  pro- 
cess of  differentiation  among  the  lower  animals  is  adaptation  to 
environment ;  the  process  of  differentiation  of  industries  among 
men  puts  them  in  command  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  man 
adapts  the  environment  to  himself.  He  creates  a  new  food  envi- 
ronment, and  supplies  himself  with  the  products  of  all  climates; 
he  clothes  himself  with  furs  in  the  arctic  zone,  and  with  gauzes 
in  the  tropics;  he  incloses  himself  within  walls  to  defy  the 
storm,  and  creates  a  fireside  Summer  in  his  home,  or  he  erects 
vine-clad  bowers  to  screen  himself  from  the  fierce  rajs  of  the 
equatorial  sun.  When  wounded,  he  heals  himself,  and  by  his 
own  arts  he  wards  off  disease.  So  far  as  human  art,  in  its  devel- 
opment, excels  the  natural  activities  and  arts  of  the  lower  animals, 
to  that  extent  man  has  repealed  the  law  of  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment. The  animal  is  the  creature  of  environment ;  man  is  the 
creator  of  environment. 

The  higher  orders  of  animals  have  both  arts  and  institutions, 
but  they  are  so  crudely  developed  as  to  be  inefficient  agen- 
cies of  evolution.  Animals  also  are  endowed  with  minds.  When 
we  carefully  study  the  psychic  activities  of  brutes  we  are  aston- 
ished at  their  intelligence,  and  yet  the  psychic  chasm  between 
mankind  and  brute  kind  is  profound.  The  psychic  activities  are 
of  three  grand  classes ;  namely,  emotive,  intellective,  and  cona- 
tive.  The  emotive  faculties  are  essentially  passive,  though  they 
have  expression  in  activities;  the  intellective  and  conative  facul- 
ulties  are  active.  In  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to  apply  as  an  agency  for 
human  evolution.  Those  most  endowed  with  intellectual  facul- 
ties seem  to  preserve  their  lives ;  those  least  endowed  seem  first 
to  succumb  to  the  enemies  of  health.  This  doctrine  is  often 
accepted  by  anthropologists.  The  theory  contains  some  truth ; 
but  there  is  an  obverse  side,  and  it  is  possible  to  maintain,  with  a 
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show  of  verity,  that  while  intellectual  advancement  may  be  prog- 
ress in  health  and  long  life,  such  progress  may  perhaps  be  an- 
nulled, in  the  aggregate  of  the  species,  by  the  diminution  which 
arises  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  dimin- 
ishing reproduction  more  than  offsets  the  increasing  protection 
which  arises  from  mental  acquisition.  A  general  law  of  biotic 
life  is  that  rate  of  multiplication  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  degree  of  evolution.  The  lowest  organisms  multiply  by 
myriads ;  the  highest  organisms  do  little  more  than  reproduce 
their  numbers.  The  same  law  of  decreasing  reproduction  with 
increasing  culture  is  observed  among  mankind.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  this.  Among  savages  and  barbarians,  and  even  among 
the  less  cultured  in  civilization,  the  pains  of  maternity  are  less 
severe  than  among  human  beings  of  higher  culture.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  culture  the  more  highly  developed  nervous 
organism  pays  a  penalty  of  pain  which  has  its  compensation 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  offspring  are  more  highly  endowed. 
Another  reason  inheres  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  more  highly-organ- 
ized life  which  culture  brings,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  exist- 
ence are  more  keenly  felt  and  more  carefully  weighed ;  and  this 
leads  to  prudential  regulation  of  the  fountains  of  life.  In  sav- 
agery, to  a  large  extent,  unbridled  passion  governs  the  rate  of 
reproduction;  in  the  highest  culture  intersexual  life  is  more 
thoroughly  governed  by  reason. 

The  prime  condition  under  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  efficient  as  a  method  of  evolution,  is  great  multiplication  of  the 
individuals  of  each  species ;  and  the  rate  of  evolution  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  number  from  which  the  "natural  selection  " 
is  made.  The  slow  rate  of  reproduction  among  mankind,  in  the 
highest  culture,  makes  void  the  law  of  natural  selection,  for  a 
greater  proportion  must  be  preserved  to  continue  the  species 
with  undiminished  numbers.  If  human  progress  should  depend 
on  this  law  instead  of  on  the  diffusion  of  culture,  barbarism  would 
overwhelm  civilization  with  the  passing  generations.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  weigh  in  the  scales  of  judgment  these  opposing 
tendencies  to  progress,  for  though  the  conclusion  may  be  reached 
that  some  progress  does  indeed  result  through  the  survival  of 
the   fittest  intellectually,   yet  the  rate  of  such  progress    is    so 
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minute,  compared  with  that  derived  from  other  agencies,   that 
it  may  be  neglected. 

Biologists  recognize  the  great  law  of  exercise.  That  organ 
develops  which  is  used ;  that  organ  dwindles  and  ultimately  be- 
comes atrophied  which  is  unused.  This  is  the  great  agency  of 
intellectual  progress.  The  mind  grows  by  employment,  and 
enlarges  with  the  scope  of  its  activities.  But  this  is  culture. 
Intellectual  evolution,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  the  arts  of  sociology,  and  in  the 
arts  hereafter  to  be  indicated. 

Languages  constitute  the  first  great  group  of  psychic  activi- 
ties or  arts.  In  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  tribes  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  civilized 
tongues,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  a  vast  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages in  the  first  stages  of  culture  throughout  the  world. 
The  course  of  culture  is  not  more  clearly  marked  in  any  field 
of  research  than  in  the  history  of  the  unification  of  languages. 
With  the  progress  of  culture  the  number  of  languages  steadily 
diminishes,  and  a  greater  number  of  people  are  able  to  communi- 
cate through  the  agency  of  a  common  tongue.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unification  which  the  history  of  languages  presents,  a 
great  number  of  more  or  less  discrete  tongues  still  remain, 
and  these  languages  can  be  classified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  genetic  relationships.  The  languages  found  among  savage 
and  barbaric  tribes  can  be  classified  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
languages  of  civilization,  because  they  are  less  composite.  The 
great  languages  of  modern  civilization  can  be  classified  to  exhibit 
genesis  only  to  a  limited  degree,  from  the  fact  that  each  has 
many  origins.  Each  has#elements  more  or  less  common  to  all, 
and  each  has  elements  derived  from  diverse  tongues  now  lost  or 
nearly  lost.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  classification 
of  these  tongues,  yet  the  work  is  far  from  being  complete.  A 
language  is  a  body  of  words  which  can  be  integrated  in  spoken 
and  written  speech  to  express  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
people  who  understand  it.  Thus  the  verbal  elements  of  a 
language  may  be  studied  by  integrated  groups,  and  this  is 
done  in  every  case  where  a  language  is  partially  or  completely 
mastered.     Then  a  classiflc  study  of  each  language  may  be  made 
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by  grouping  its  words  as  parts  of  speech,  and  by  grouping  its 
collocations  of  words  as  phrases  and  sentences  of  various  classes. 
Again,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  languages  themselves 
may  be  studied  by  classific  methods,  because  they  can  be  grouped 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  their  genesis  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily. The  phenomena  of  languages  are  so  vast  that  any  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  world  would  be  un- 
attainable, even  to  the  most  diligent  scholar,  were  it  not  possible 
to  group  these  phenomena  by  the  discovery  of  integrant  and 
classific  characters.  By  this  discovery  the  particulars  with  which 
the  philologist  deals  are  reduced  to  system,  and  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  linguistic  phenomena  is  the  science  of  languages. 

It  may  be  shown  that  through  the  development  of  language 
the  method  of  evolution  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  some- 
what re-enforced,  for  he  who  can  use  and  interpret  language 
properly  is  equipped  with  the  means  by  which  he  may  avoid  and 
avert  dangers ;  but  again  there  is  an  obverse  side,  for  the  psychic 
growth  which  the  high  acquisition  of  language  implies  brings 
with  it  a  decreasing  rate  of  reproduction  of  the  species.  Again 
the  weighing  of  inversely-acting  agencies  is  required;  and  again 
the  result  reached  is  of  so  small  magnitude,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  agencies  of  progress,  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

Language  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  intellectual  progress, 
and  it  operates  both  actively  and  passively.  Through  the  agency 
of  language  the  mind  is  enabled  to  occupy  itself  in  the  evolution 
and  expression  of  thought,  and  through  the  medium  of  language 
the  thought  of  many  may  become  the  property  of  each.  Thought 
is  not  consumed  by  use,  but  grows  and  multiplies  with  the  in- 
dividual thinker,  and  by  language  is  communicated  to  others 
without  diminution  by  the  original  thinker.  Language  is  the 
great  multiplier  of  thought,  as  it  propagates  it  from  mind  to 
mind  and  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus,  through  the 
agency  of  speech,  mind  is  exercised  and  developed.  Woe  to  the 
world  if  the  growth  of  wisdom  should  depend  upon  the  death  of 
fools  and  upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

•  The  arts  of  amusement  must  next  be  considered,  as  their 
study  will  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  certain  higher 
groups  that  have  to  be  presented.     The  arts  of  amusement  are 
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deeply  rooted  in  the  biotic  nature  of  man,  for  they  spring  from 
a  superabundance  of  vital  activity.  In  the  laboratory  of  nature 
an  excess  of  life  is  evolved,  and  this  surplus  is  used  for  pleasure ; 
and  if  it  is  used  with  judgment,  life  itself  is  enlarged.  All  life 
that  can  properly  be  used  for  pleasure  is  put  at  interest,  and  the 
rate  is  high  and  often  compounded.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  pleasures  involve  biotic  activities,  and  through  them 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  Amusements  or  games  are  not  only 
founded  on  biotic  life,  but  also  spring  from  the  social  life,  and 
have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  institutions,  to  which  they 
are,  perhaps,  as  closely  allied  as  to  the  arts  of  life.  The  amuse- 
ments of  a  more  intellectual  character  are  agencies  for  mental  de- 
velopment. The  effect  of  the  grand  aggregate  of  amusements  is 
to  develop  body  and  mind  alike.  Compare  the  development 
that  would  arise  through  generations  of  athletes  engaged  in  sports, 
wTith  the  development  that  would  arise  through  generations  of 
toiling  men,  from  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  who  has 
witnessed  the  organized  sports  of  the  savage  and  barbarian,  the 
years  of  physical  training  through  childhood  and  early  manhood 
to  which  the  youth  of  a  tribal  state  are  subject,  the  develop- 
ment of  sports  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  and  has  discovered 
that  every  village  site  in  savagery,  like  every  college  campus 
of  modern  life,  is  a  training  ground  for  athletic  activities — he  who 
has  observed  all  this  will  surely  discover  that  biotic  vigor  waits 
not  on  the  death  of  idlers  and  imbeciles,  but  follows  hard  on 
physical  training,  which  is  one  of  the  methods  of  culture. 

The  decorative  arts  historically  spring  from  the  arts  of  amuse- 
ment. They  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  life  and  are  designed 
to  beautify  them.  Man  seems  never  to  be  content  with  any 
useful  art,  even  when  the  form  of  greatest  utility  is  attained; 
something  more  must  be  added  to  satisfy  his  aesthetic  sense. 
The  fur  robe  of  the  savage  must  be  fringed,  the  dinner  pot  of 
the  forest  crone  must  be  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  beasts, 
and  the  engineer  who  drives  the  locomotive  against  the  wind 
must  decorate  it  with  a  flag.  Everywhere,  in  all  the  products  of 
the  industrial  arts,  decoration  is  to  be  found.  Fields  are  beauti- 
fied with  bordering  trees,  landscape  gardening  embellishes  every 
home,  clothing  is  chiefly  decoration,  architecture  is  an  ounce  of 
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shelter  and  a  pound  of  adornment,  and  the  art  of  beautifying 
the  marts  of  trade  makes  the  street  side  a  panorama  of  beauty. 
Modern  civilization  is  more,  than  half  decorative.  All  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  higher  civilization  the  wants  of  biotic  life 
are  less  keenly  felt  than  the  wants  of  psychic  life.  Sensations 
and  appetites  give  place  to  emotions,  in  the  control  of  conduct. 

No  small  portion  of  human  evolution  arises  through  the  in- 
tellectual culture  attendant  upon  the  decorative  arts,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  brute  kind  is  replaced  by  the  strug- 
gle for  adornment  among  mankind.  In  the  struggle  for  adorn- 
ment, the  very  means  of  existence  are  sometimes  lost,  and 
often  dissipated  in  pandering  to  artificial  appetites.  When  men 
wreck  themselves  in  this  manner,  almshouses  and  hospitals  are 
built  to  receive  them,  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  unfit.  Such 
faith  in  the  methods  of  culture  exists  everywhere  in  the  human 
breast,  and  in  such  detestation  is  the  law  of  natural  selection  held 
in  society.  Sweet  charity  and  the  principles  of  natural  selection 
live  not  in  the  same  heart. 

The  aesthetic  arts  spring  from  the  decorative  arts,  and  appeal 
to  the  highest  emotions  of  the  soul.  They  partake  in  part  of 
the  nature  of  the  decorative  arts  and  in  part  of  the  nature  of 
linguistic  arts.  They  are  both  emotional  and  expressional,  and 
represent  feelings  and  thoughts.  The  aesthetic  arts  are  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  the  drama,  romance,  and  poetry ;  and  often 
these  arts  are  compounded.  No  activities  exemplify  more 
clearly  the  laws  of  human  evolution  than  the  a3sthetic  arts. 
They  all  begin  low  down  in  savagery,  and  are  deeply  im- 
planted in  biotic,  social,  and  psychic  life.  The  activities  of  the 
brute  are  developed  through  the  survival  of  the  brutes  that  are 
best  fitted  to  perform  those  activities;  but  the  a)sthetic  activities 
of  mankind  are  developed  wholly  by  culture,  and  are  dependent, 
not  upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest  artists,  but  upon  the  general 
culture  of  aesthetic  emotions  and  capacities  in  the  human  race, 
in  its  various  stages  of  progress.  There  is  no  species  of  musi- 
cians, no  hereditary  race  of  sculptors,  no  species  of  painters,  no 
differentiated  hereditary  body  of  dramatists,  no  hereditar}^  order 
of  romancers,  no  specialize!  biotic  family  of  poets;  but  artists 
spring  from  all  the  people  and  interpret  to  the  people. 
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The  transformation  of  biotic  differentiation  into  industrial 
differentiation,  or  division  of  labor,  lias  other  and  far-reaching 
consequences.  First,  labor  becomes  ever  more  efficient,  as  men 
can  more  easily  supply  their  wants  on  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  industries.  With  the  development  of  industrial  arts 
there  is  a  concomitant  development  of  interdependence,  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  man  is  dependent  upon  many  others.  Any 
one  man  in  civilization  thus  becomes  dependent  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  vast  numbers  of  persons  throughout  the  world ;  and  this 
interdependence  is  the  agency  which  transforms  egoism  into  altru- 
ism, for  every  man  is  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others 
as  the  brain  is  dependent  on  the  stomach,  the  hand  on  the  eye. 

The  differentiation  of  species  among  the  lower  animals  causes 
the  species  to  compete  with  one  another  for  existence,  so  that  one 
species  preys  upon  another.  Predatory  competition  results 
therefrom,  and  as  animals  devour  one  another,  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  sanctioned.  But  the  differentiation  of 
industries  does  not  lead  to  cannibalism,  and  there  is  no  devour- 
ing competition  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  arts  of  life ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  increase  of  interdependence,  which 
leads  to  the  development  of  justice.  Punitive  justice  is  born  of 
crime ;  remedial  justice  is  born  of  tort ;  but  justice  unqualified 
by  any  other  term  is  born  of  interdependent  industries,  and  may 
be  defined  as  due  reward  for  service.  Eight  implies  a  correla- 
tive duty,  as  the  upward  direction  implies  the  downward. 
Right,  with  its  correlative  duty,  springs  from  mutual  service. 

The  interdependence  of  mankind  resulting  from  the  differen- 
tiation of  industries,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  institutions,  and 
social  organization  is  thus  produced.  This  social  organization 
is  expressed  in  the  development  of  states,  as  tribes  and  nations, 
with  all  their  subordinate  units.  In  addition  to  the  government- 
al units  of  various  orders  comprising  the  state,  there  are  many 
other  associations  of  men  for  industrial,  social,  and  religious  pur- 
poses, all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  recognized  and  regulated  by 
the  state,  and  thus  forming  integral  parts  of  the  state.  The  state, 
thus  primarily  organized  on  the  differentiation  of  industries,  has 
its  organization  further  developed  through  the  growth  of  multi- 
farious and  complex  institutions;   and  this  organization  is  the 
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subject  matter  of  the  science  of  sociology.  Sociology  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  institutions.  There  are  two  grand 
classes  of  institutions,  operative  and  regulative ;  and  regulative 
institutions  are  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial.  There 
are  three  great  classes  of  sociologic  arts  ;  these  are  the  arts  of 
government,  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  the  arts  of  war.  These 
also  are  institutions,  in  that  the  individuals  who  take  part  therein 
are  organized. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  industries  effects  a 
revolution  in  the  laws  of  evolution  as  they  apply  to  mankind. 
The  development  of  institutions  is  another  agency  taking  part  in 
this  revolution.  We  have  seen  also  that  in  animal  evolution  pre- 
datory competition  is  one  of  the  efficient  agencies.  Institutions 
are  primarily  established  to  preserve  peace ;  ultimately  they  ac- 
complish their  purpose  by  establishing  justice.  The  very  end, 
then,  for  which  institutions  are  organized,  is  to  destroy  predatory 
competition.  Thus  the  law  of  the  court  nullifies  the  law  of 
nature.  One  brute  attacks  and  devours  another,  and  a  step  in 
biotic  evolution  is  accomplished  thereby.  But  murder  is  prohib- 
ited by  law,  and  the  enactment  of  the  law  is  a  step  in  human 
evolution.  These  steps  compare  with  each  other  as  the  path 
of  a  worm  and  the  orbit  of  a  world. 

Opinions  are  in  part  inventions  and  in  part  discoveries.  The 
human  mind  is  forever  striving  to  reach  the  truth,  and  all  along 
the  course  of  culture  truths  are  reached.  But  in  the  various 
stages  of  philosophic  evolution  there  are  realms  of  phenomena 
imperfectly  discerned,  identified  or  discriminated,  and  imperfectly 
arranged  in  integrant  groups,  where  real  cause  and  effect  are 
misunderstood  and  improperly  classified,  wrhere  genetic  relations 
are  misunderstood.  Thus,  in  integrant  grouping,  cause  and  effect 
are  invented,  and  in  classific  grouping,  genesis  is  invented.  So 
it  happens  that  opinions  are  in  part  inventions  and  in  part  dis- 
coveries. Systematized  opinions  constitute  philosophies,  and  all 
philosophies  are  compounded  of  inventions  and  discoveries.  If 
philosophies  were  wholly  inventions,  then  philosophies  should 
be  classed  as  psychic  arts ;  but  if  we  admit  that  they  contain  any 
part  of  truth  properly  reached  by  discovery,  to  that  extent  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  art  category  and  belong  to  the  category  of 
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fundamental  sciences.  In  anthropology  there  are  three  of  these 
fundamental  sciences;  the  first  is  sociology  with  its  arts,  the 
second  is  psychology  with  its  arts,  and  the  third  is  philosophy 
with  its  arts.  Sociology  springs  from  biology,  which  is  the 
science  of  life,  and  embraces  all  living  things ;  psychology  springs 
from  biology  and  sociology;  while  philosophy  springs  from 
psychology.  A  philosophy  is  an  integration  of  opinions,  and  a 
philosophy  of  philosophies  is  a  classification  of  philosophies ;  such 
a  classification  is  true  if  it  correctly  exhibits  their  genesis. 

Three  great  classes  of  philosophies  exist;  the  mythologic, 
the  metaphysic,  and  the  scientific.  Mythologic  philosophy  seeks 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  explaining  them 
as  the  activities  of  unseen  spirits  and  the  work  of  sorcerers.  In 
such  a  philosophy  many  of  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  nature  are 
properly  perceived  and  proximately  explained  with  truth ;  but 
the  ultimate  explanation  is  wholly  invented,  and  mythology 
is  largely  an  art  allied  to  romance.  Metaphysic  philosophy 
supposes  that  language  lias  occult  power,  and  that  by  linguistic 
forms  absolute  truths  may  be  reached — that  man  by  the  use  of 
language  can  discover  and  demonstrate  the  truth  independent  of 
perception  and  induction.  In  such  philosophies  the  generally- 
accepted  truths  of  science  are  incorporated,  and  they  often  in- 
clude many  of  the  invented  opinions  of  mythology.  Such  phil- 
osophies,  therefore,  are  composed  in  part  of  inventions  and  in 
part  of  discoveries ;  but  their  basis  is  dialectic — they  rest  on 
syllogistic  logic,  which  deifies  the  "word."  Scientific  philoso- 
phies constitute  the  third  class.  They  embrace  the  known  phe- 
nomena, the  discovered  integrations  and  classifications,  and  claim 
to  have  reached  the  truth,  but  concede  that  it  has  been  discov- 
ered only  in  part.  It  is  always  granted  that  scientific  philoso- 
phies are  thus  imperfect,  as  the  whole  truth  has  not  yet  been 
discovered;  and  most  scientific  philosophers  go  one  step  further, 
and  claim  that  their  philosophy  can  never  be  perfected,  because 
of  the  limits  put  upon  the  human  intellect.  But  if  we  examine 
the  scientific  philosophies  that  have  appeared  in  any  stage  of 
culture,  we  find  that  many  of  the  opinions  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  erroneous ;  and  many  of  the  opinions  held  in  the 
present  scientific  world  fail  to  command  the  universal  assent  of 
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scientific  philosophers.  Perhaps  scientific  philosophy  is  never 
fully  divorced  from  mythology  and  metaphysics ;  occult  actors 
or  agencies  are  often  recognized,  and  dialectic  reasoning  is  often 
employed.  Mythology  assumes  to  be  a  perfect  philosophy. 
Metaphysics  also  claims  perfection.  Science,  with  modesty, 
largely  recognizes  its  own  imperfections,  and  yet  is  not  wholly 
devoid  of  vain  assumptions. 

What  part  does  the  evolution  of  philosophy  play  in  the  evo- 
lution of  man?  Like  psychology,  of  which  it  is  the  grand  prod- 
uct, its  effect  is  to  transform  animal  evolution  into  human  evo- 
lution— to  replace  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  the 
law  of  culture.  The  statement  of  this  fact  would  be  similar  to 
that  made  in  relation  to  psychology.  Its  use  here  would  neces- 
sitate only  a  change  of  terms.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated. 
The  philosophic  arts  are  the  arts  of  education,  the  arts  of  investi- 
gation, and  the  arts  of  religion.  Theology  is  a  part  of  philosophy, 
and  religion  is  a  theologic  art. 

A  hasty  review  has  thus  been  made  of  the  hierarchy  of  an- 
thropologic sciences  and  their  concomitant  arts.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  is  itself  a  science,  though  of  the  second  degree. 
Then  there  are  arts  of  arts,  as  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  is  subsidiary  to  agriculture,  which  is  an  art  of  life ;  as 
printing  is  subsidiary  to  language,  which  is  a  psychic  art.  The 
knowledge  of  one  of  these  arts  is  also  a  science  in  the  second  de- 
gree; and  in  like  manner  we  may  have  subsidiary  arts  and 
sciences  to  any  desired  degree. 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  em- 
phasize the  following  particulars : 

I.  Anthropologic  activities  spring  from  biotic  activities,  and 
are  exhibited  by  brute  kind  as  well  as  by  mankind;  but 
these  activities,  when  highly  developed,  as  in  civilization,  differ 
in  such  a  degree  that  a  complete  transformation  is  wrought. 

II.  When  these  activities  are  thus  transformed  they  can  be 
classified  to  exhibit  their  genesis,  as  follows:  1.  Technology,  or 
the  science  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  is  the  basis  of  social  trans- 
formation. 2.  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  soul.  The 
psychic  activities  may  be  classed  as  emotive,  intellective,  and 

conative.     In    intellectual    life  the   following  arts  are  evolved: 
29 
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a,  the  arts  of  language;  b,  the  arts  of  amusement;  c,  the  arts 
of  decoration;  d,  the  fine  arts.  3.  Sociology,  or  the  science  of 
institutions ;  classed  as  a,  operative  institutions ;  &,  regulative  in- 
stitutions. In  social  life  three  classes  of  arts  are  developed :  a, 
of  government;  &,  of  diplomacy;  c,  of  war.  4.  Philosophy,  or 
the  science  of  opinions.  Philosophies  may  be  classed  as  myth- 
ologic,  metaphysic,  and  scientific.  Out  of  philosophic  life  are 
evolved  the  following  arts :  a,  the  arts  of  education ;  b,  the  arts 
of  investigation ;  c,  the  arts  of  religion. 

III.  The  progress  of  mankind,  or  human  evolution,  differs 
from  animal  evolution,  in  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  largely  repealed  in  its  effect 
upon  man,  and  is  superseded  by  the  laws  of  culture,  which  de- 
pend on  human  endeavor. 

J.  W.  Powell. 


PITY,   GENUINE   AND  SPUEIOUS. 

More  than  one  article  lias  appeared  of  late  in  the  Forum  and 
in  other  periodicals,  denouncing  the  "luxury  of  pity,"  and  in  a 
general  way  deprecating  the  modern  prevalence  of  the  emotion. 
I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  endeavor  to  distinguish,  a  little  more 
clearly  than  the  writers  of  these  papers  have  done,  the  pity  which 
is  a  virtue  from  the  pity  which  is  a  vice.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  child  who  was  shown  a  picture  of  the 
Roman  arena,  where  Christian  martyrs  were  being  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  The  child  whimpered  as  he  gazed  at  the  fearful 
spectacle ;  but  his  father's  delight  at  this  sign  of  precocious  grace 
was  dashed  when  the  infant  pointed  to  a  disengaged  cub  in  a 
corner  of  the  picture  and  remarked,  "  That  poor  little  lion  hasn't 
got  any  Christian  to  eat!  "  I  myself  have  known  a  mother  to 
narrate  to  her  small  son  an  instructive  fable  of  a  naughty  boy 
who  threw  a  stone  at  a  robin  and  broke  its  leg,  for  which  delin- 
quency his  father  gave  him  a  whipping.  Juvenile  sympathy 
was  here  also  misplaced.  The  son  looked  distressed,  and  mur- 
mured with  deep  fellow  feeling,  "  Poor  little  boy !  " 

Precisely  on  these  lines  of  childishly-misapplied  pity  much 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  present  day  proceeds.  Men  are  perpet- 
ually to  be  heard  commiserating  the  lion  who  has  no  Christian  to 
cat,  and  the  boy  who  has  been  whipped  for  throwing  stones.  So 
vehement  is  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  for  eminent  criminals, 
that  the  recommendation  of  a  spotless  record  obviously  offers 
no  sufficient  counter  attraction  to  one  of  variegated  crime,  cul- 
minating hi  red-handed  murder.  Half  the  capital  sentences 
passed  of  late  years  in  Europe  and  America  have  merely  opened 
flood-gates  of  public  sympathy,  which  thenceforth  poured  down 
the  columns  of  all  the  newspapers  till  the  interesting  ruffian  was 
either  reprieved  or  hanged. 

It  is  desirable  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  notorious  scandal,  and 
to  recognize,  if  possible,  how  the  pity  of  the  multitude  comes  to 
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be  so  often  warped  and  misdirected,  withheld  from  the  innocent 
victim  of  crime  and  bestowed  lavishly  on  the  criminal.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  gladly  admit  that  our  age  is  one  wherein 
humane  feeling  abounds  as  it  has  never  done  hitherto  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  output  from  the  mine  of  the  human  heart 
is  greater  than  in  former  generations,  and  consequently  we  have 
more  pity  on  hand  to  be  wasted. 

Secondly,  we  may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  misapplication  of 
pity,  in  cases  of  capital  crime,  to  the  abnormal  attention  directed 
by  the  press  on  the  convict,  as  if  he  were  a  creature  exhibited 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  a  magic  lantern  to  an  admiring 
audience.  The  poor  victim  lies  silent,  and  is  dismissed  neces- 
sarily in  a  few  paragraphs,  seeing  that  his  fate  is  sealed  and  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  "  interviewed."  But  the  living  criminal, 
his  antecedents,  his  motives,  his  guilt,  his  chances  of  reprieve, 
what  he  says,  what  he  writes,  what  he  eats,  and  how  he  sleeps, 
afford  illimitable  "copy"  for  the  reporter,  the  interviewer,  the 
leader-writer,  and  the  outside  correspondent;  and  among  them 
they  draw  the  thoughts  of  thousands  to  the  condemned  cell,  and 
to  the  man  therein  who  awaits  his  dreadful  doom — a  doom  possi- 
bly to  be  modified  by  their  exertions  in  arousing  public  sym- 
pathy. Now,  modern  Christendom  is  good-natured,  if  nothing 
better,  and  it  cannot  think  very  much  and  often  of  a  man,  or 
a  fortiori  of  a  woman,  without  developing  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy  which,  by  and  by,  with  the  help  of  the  contagion  of 
the  emotions,  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  men  are  found  offer- 
ing their  lives  for  the  murderer,  and,  what  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing, proposing  to  marry  the  murderess. 

But  the  third  cause  of  the  common  misdirection  of  pity  in 
these  days,  is  more  serious  and  more  deplorable  than  the  fore- 
going. It  is,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  a  general  relaxation  of 
moral  fiber,  which  is  traceable  in  many  departments  of  activity. 
As  I  have  maintained  in  another  paper  in  the  Forum, *  moral  in- 
dignation burns  feebly  in  these  days;  nay,  is  almost  moribund. 
The  reaction  from  that  puritan  strictness  which  lingered  yet  among 
our  grandfathers,  and  the  loosening  even  of  the  milder  bonds 
of  authority  held  by  our  fathers,  have  produced  finally  a  young 

*Vol.  IX.,  p.  180. 
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generation  unbroken  as  so  many  colts  to  any  yoke.  Concomi- 
tantly with  lack  of  discipline,  luxury  has  entered  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  well-to-do  classes  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  former 
years,  till  the  general  result  is  something  which  a  physiologist 
might  diagnose  as  "  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart."  Busy  in 
laying  beds  of  rose  leaves  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  in 
eliminating  from  them  the  smallest  thorns,  or  even  the  proverbial 
pea  of  the  fastidious  princess,  we  are  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
wax  righteously  indignant  at  the  failings  of  our  neighbors.  The 
stern  old  Roman  virtus — which  was  interpreted  pugnans  pro  cequi- 
tate — has  softened  down  into  that  all-round,  happy-go-lucky  in- 
dulgence, that  slovenly  good  nature,  which  costs  no  self-sacrifice, 
and  which  makes  no  invidious  distinctions  between  ill  desert 
and  good  desert. 

There  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  will,  produced  sometimes 
by  morphine,  and  less  often  by  alcohol,  chloral,  or  nicotine,  which 
presents  to  the  observant  eye  an  intensified  sample  of  this  modern 
demoralized  good  nature  of  which  I  speak.  The  morphine 
maniac  is  reduced  to  that  condition  which  necessitarians  would 
have  us  believe  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  men ;  namely,  to  be  the 
slave  of  circumstance  and  inclination,  unable  to  determine  any 
action  with  moral  freedom,  or  to  choose  the  right  for  its  own 
sake  independently  of  the  pressure  of  desire  and  of  fear.  In  the 
case  of  the  morphine  maniac,  scarcely  a  vestige  is  left  of  the 
true  freedom  which  is  the  supreme  birthright  of  a  rational  being. 
He  cannot  rouse  himself  to  conquer  his  pernicious  habit  or  to  do 
the  work  of  life  steadily.  As  Coleridge  confessed  of  himself, 
when  any  action  is  presented  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  he  is  "  in- 
stantly seized  with  a  sense  of  inability  to  perform  it."  But  he  is 
good-natured ;  quite  wonderfully  good-natured.  After  a  recent 
dose  of  morphine  (he  grows  a  little  irritable  after  an  interval),  no 
offender  exists  for  whom  he  does  not  drop  the  pitying  apostrophe, 
"  Poor  fellow !  "  and  for  whom  he  is  not  "  sorry  "  and  willing  to 
sign  a  memorial  or  a  contribution  list. 

Very  similar,  in  a  lesser  way,  have  been  the  results,  on  thou- 
sands of  minds,  of  the  various  influences  above  described;  and  to 
them  must  be  added  two  changes  in  opinion  which  have  de- 
tracted much  from  the  clearness  of  apprehension  of  moral  dis- 
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tinctions  in  the  modern  mind.  One  of  them  is  the  introduction, 
through  Darwin  and  Spencer,  of  the  view  that  conscience  is  only 
an  hereditary  prejudice  in  favor  of  conduct  useful  to  the  tribe ; 
the  other  is  the  general  ebbing  of  that  faith  in  a  future  life  which 
alone  can  give  to  right  and  wrong  their  just  and  immeasurable 
significance.     Well  saith  Tennyson : 

"The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the  Just, 
Take  the  charm  'forever'  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust ! " 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  without  early  discipline  and  the 
habits  of  reverence  which  come  of  discipline,  enervated  by  ex- 
cessive ease  and  continual  pleasure-seeking,  relieved  of  the  sol- 
emn view  of  duty  as  the  "daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,"  and 
led  to  look  on  the  life  beyond  the  grave  as  a  dream,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  thoroughly  undergone  the  influences  of 
the  time  have  no  ambitions  left  but  first  to  grow  rich  and  then 
to  enjoy  riches.  Sympathy  with  strenuous  moral  effort  of  any 
kind  is  not  to  be  expected  of  them.  They  have  no  admiration 
for  those 

"  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream." 

They  float  with  the  tide,  and  never  see  any  gates  of  Eden.  Hav- 
ing no  hunger  or  thirst  after  righteousness,  they  cannot  possi- 
bly feel  much  disgust  at  unrighteousness.  The  profligate,  the 
swindler,  the  perjured  friend,  the  adulterous  wife,  the  man  who 
spends  his  days  in  cruelty,  arouse  in  them  a  certain  languid  in- 
terest as  curious  studies  of  human  nature,  rather  than  wrath  and 
indignation  as  evil-doers;  and  this  languid  interest  is  akin  to 
pity,  just  as  pity  is  proverbially  akin  to  love. 

Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  rationale  of  that  spurious  pity 
which  displays  itself  in  popular  enthusiasm  for  criminals,  in  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  female  poisoners,  and  in  schemes  of  legisla- 
tion to  rob  the  industrious  Peter  to  pay  the  idle  Paul.  This  pity 
I  classify  as  a  vice — the  mere  outcome  of  demoralized  conditions 
of  the  mind  and  will.  If  this  be  so,  how  shall  we  define  genuine 
pity,  the  pity  which  is  a  virtue?  By  a  beautiful  law  of  nature, 
at  the  time  of  life  when  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  on  our  own 
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account  of  the  good  things  of  earth  begins  to  wane,  a  new  sense 
of  vicarious  pleasure  springs  up.  The  youth  knows  and  feels 
little  of  reflected  enjoyment,  but  the  older  man  of  kindly  dis- 
position revels  in  it.     The  sight  of  some  child  disporting  itself — 

"  A  little  singing,  dancing  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  by  itself," 

of  some  lark  singing  in  the  sky,  of  some  playful  brute  gambol- 
ing in  the  Spring  grass,  affords  him  a  new  and  very  delicate 
pleasure.  By  degrees,  as  age  creeps  on,  if  he  haply  taste  this 
pleasure  often  and  grow  mellow,  as  is  the  normal  order  of  human 
ripening,  such  vicarious  enjoyment  becomes  the  chief  solace  of 
his  latter  days;  and  the  last  art  which  he  learns — "V art  d'etre 
grandp&re  " — brings  with  it  the  sweetest  satisfaction  of  all.  Thus 
the  reflected  happiness  which  is  the  moonlight  of  life  suffices  to 
brighten  the  world  with  a  mild  radiance  of  its  own. 

The  correlative  of  such  vicarious  pleasure  is  vicarious  pain. 
This,  too,  is  usually  felt  somewhat  late  among  the  emotions,  for 
youth  is  self-centered  and  consequently  callous.  But  when  the 
feeling  is  experienced,  and  the  man  learns  to  "  weep  with  them 
that  weep,"  as  well  as  to  "rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,"  the 
character  and  direction  of  his  pity  will  be  determined  for  good 
or  for  evil,  toward  wholesome  or  unwholesome  sentiment,  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  tenor  of  his  own  mind.  Is  he  careless  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  reduced  to  the  low  moral  level  of  slovenly  good 
nature?  Then  his  pity  will  be  of  that  spurious  and  vicious  sort 
which  we  have  been  studying.  Is  he,  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 
scientious man,  revering  justice  and  truth  above  indolent  good 
nature?  Then  his  pity  will  be  of  the  genuine  kind,  and  will  in- 
spire him  with  truly  beneficent  action.  Such  a  man  feels  pity 
for  the  criminal,  but  because  of  his  guilt,  not  because  of  his 
punishment;  and  his  exertions  are  directed,  not  to  make  law  a 
derision,  but  to  make  its  execution  so  sure  and  so  strict  that  law- 
lessness shall  be  overawed,  and  that  crime  shall  be  prevented. 
He  may  and  will  regret  the  stern  necessity  of  punishment ;  but 
his  deepest  compassion  will  be,  not  for  the  criminal's  bodily  pain, 
but  for  his  moral  degradation.  This  is  the  pity  which  is  a  vir- 
tue, and  it  belongs  only  to  him  who  merits  the  grand  old  names 
of  "the  Just,"  and  "the  Righteous."     It  is  because  so  few  are 
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just  and  righteous,  and  because  so  many  are  only  good-natured, 
that  spurious  pity  prevails  so  disgracefully  in  Christendom. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  concerning  genuine  and  righteous 
pity,  leaving  the  other  out  of  sight;  and  let  me  ask  whether  any 
man  dare  deliberately  to  call  this  real  pity  by  the  name  of  "  lux- 
ury." When  a  human  heart  is  touched  to  the  core  by  pity,  the 
sense  of  grief  or  indignation  at  the  woes  or  the  wrongs  endured 
by  the  sufferer  would  appear  to  be  more  vehement  than  that  which 
is  felt  from  any  personal  pain  or  injury.  Even  the  man's  own 
eternal  interests  seem,  in  some  wonderful  cases,  to  recede  alto- 
gether into  the  background  of  the  thoughts  of  the  most  pious.  Like 
Clarkson  pleading  for  the  slave,  he  has  "  no  time  "  to  think  of 
his  own  salvation.  Like  Paul,  he  would  willingly  be  "  accursed  " 
for  the  sake  of  the  brethren.  One  such  man,  in  whom  pity  was 
incarnated,  was  the  "Good  Earl  "  of  Shaftesbury — 

"  The  friend  of  all  the  friendless  'neath  the  sun  ; 
Whose  hand  had  wiped  away  a  thousand  tears  ; 
Whose  eloquent  lips  and  clear  strong  brain  had  done 
God's  holy  service  through  his  four-score  years." 

When  he  was  speaking  to  me  one  day,  in  his  study,  of  the 
wrongs  of  young  girls,  which  he  had  just  been  investigating,  the 
tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  his  voice  trembled.  After  a  pause  he 
added,  "  When  I  feel  how  old  I  am,  and  know  I  must  soon  die, 
I  hope  it  is  not  wrong,  but  I  feel  I  cannot  bear  to  go  and  leave 
the  world  with  all  the  misery  in  it."  That  was  the  most  Christ- 
like thing  I  ever  heard  from  living  lips ;  but  I  doubt  not  many 
another  true  philanthropist,  like  my  late  honored  American  friend, 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  has  felt  the  same  divine  regret.  If  the 
future  world  offer  no  God-like  work  for  such  men  to  do,  Heaven 
can  be  no  Heaven  to  them.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  scales  of  mortality  fall  from  their  eyes,  it  is  revealed  to  them 
why  all  the  pain  of  earth  has  been  permitted,  and  in  what  ocean 
of  joy  it  is  to  be  swallowed  up  at  last,  when  the  wrongs  of  man 
and  nature,  of  suffering  humanity  and  of  tortured  brutes,  shall 
be  all  wiped  out  forever — then,  and  then  only,  will  they  have 
entered  Paradise.  Thrones  and  harps  and  all  conceivable  glories 
and  delights  for  themselves  would  never  constitute  their  Heaven, 
even  if  rolled  out  into  the  eternal  years. 
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That  the  sentiment  of  purely  unselfish  pity  possesses  a  certain 
sweetness,  is  not  denied;  for,  just  inasmuch  as  it  is  unselfish,  it 
brings  that  sense  of  largeness  and  freedom,  like  the  air  of  the 
mountains,  which  belongs  to  all  the  nobler  emotions ;  precisely  as 
a  sense  of  stifling  and  constriction  is  inseparable  from  mean  and 
selfish  feelings,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  completest  gratifica- 
tion. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  real  pity  is  not,  in  the  main, 
painful  in  the  extreme ;  nay,  that  it  does  not  sometimes  amount  to 
anguish.  Probably  no  human  feeling  more  nearly  approaches  to 
agony  than  passionate  pity.  The  Mater  Dolorosa  is  of  all  ages, 
and  is  the  most  pathetic  picture  in  the  long  gallery  of  sorrow. 
La  Rochefoucauld  says,  in  one  of  his  bitterest  jeers,  "  Notts  avons 
tons  assez  deforce  pour  supporter  les  maux  oVautrui."  No!  Men 
have  not  all  enough  strength  to  bear  the  pangs  of  sympathy  with 
their  neighbor's  pain,  or  even  to  think  they  could  themselves 
endure  it  better  than  he.  The  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  men  and  women  whom  they  have  seen  in  hospitals  and  in 
workhouse  infirmaries,  of  little  children  starved  and  beaten,  of 
animals  mercilessly  tortured,  is  almost  more  than  they  can  bear. 
Only  in  vigorous  persistent  exertion  to  mitigate  or  to  abolish 
such  woes  and  wrongs  do  they  find  an  anodyne  for  their  own 
aching  hearts. 

If  we  go  back  to  seek  the  origin  of  pity  by  Darwin's  method, 
we  shall  find  that  to  identify  it,  as  we  are  wont  to  do,  with  "  hu- 
manity," and  to  use  the  words  as  convertible  terms  for  the  same 
sentiment,  has  been  a  somewhat  exaggerated  compliment  to  our 
own  human  race.  Pity  begins  a  good  deal  below  the  level  of 
the  genus  Homo.  The  recently-published  stories  of  storks 
which  returned  to  their  burning  nests  and  were  consumed  with 
their  fledgelings,  of  the  cat  which  rescued  successively  three  of 
its  kittens  from  the  flames  of  a  theater,  and  which,  returning 
scorched  and  blinded  to  seek  the  fourth,  perished  in  the  effort — 
these,  and  scores  of  other  instances,  might  be  quoted  of  the 
heroic  self-forgetting  pity  of  the  parent  brute  and  bird.  Nor  do 
animals  pity  only  their  young,  though  doubtless  the  sentiment 
with  them,  as  with  us,  begins  with  the  compassion  of  a  mother. 
Darwin's  famous  old  ape,  who  rushed  in  front  of  his  dreaded 
human  enemies  to  rescue  the  young  one,  must  have  known  in- 
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tense  pity.  Among  domesticated  animals,  no  evidences  of  pity 
can  be  stronger  than  those  which  nearly  all  dogs,  and  many  cats, 
exhibit  when  their  owners  are  in  distress.  Many  instances 
are  on  record  also  where  tame  elephants,  horses,  and  dogs  have 
showed  pity  and  helpfulness  to  their  own  kinds ;  as  the  reader 
may  see,  inter  alia,  in  Allix's  charming  new  book,  "  E  Esprit  de 
Nos  Betes"  in  Houzeau's  "  Les  Facultes  Mentales  des  Animaux"  *  in 
the  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood's  last  book,  and  in  my  own  essay  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  on  "  The  Consciousness  of  Dogs."  f  A  glance 
at  the  testimony  thus  presented  is  enough  to  prove  that  we  have 
no  right  to  arrogate  to  our  own  race  a  monopoly  of  the  sentiment 
of  pity  by  calling  it  "  humanity."  Nevertheless,  in  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  its  display  among  civilized  mankind,  in  its 
larger  scope,  and  in  its  vast  practical  extension  among  the 
thousand  phases  of  philanthropy,  we  find  sufficient  justification 
for  taking  "humanity  "to  mean  "human  pity  par  excellence.'1'' 
In  this  department  we  can  perceive  that  man  has  distinctly  risen 
above  his  brute  and  savage  ancestry,  and  just  so  far,  we  must 
believe,  has  approached  to  the  divine  ideal. 

Real  pity,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  it,  is  not  only  a 
virtuous  sentiment ;  it  is  that  sentiment  without  which  no  social 
virtue  of  beneficence  can  be  rightly  carried  out.  For  any  man 
to  stretch  his  hand  to  relieve  his  brother's  wants  without  sym- 
pathizing with  him,  is  an  insolence ;  his  offers  of  help  should  spring 
from  his  own  heart  touched  with  pity.  Only  in  right  of  such 
fellow  feeling  should  he  presume  to  offer  his  succor  to  the  suf- 
fering and  unfortunate.  The  heartfelt  pity  is  the  acceptable 
sacrifice;  the  physical  benefits  which  it  brings  in  its  hand  only 
carry  out  its  meaning.  The  poorest  of  us  would  abhor  to  receive 
relief  for  our  wants  brought  avowedly  from  mere  sense  of  hard 
duty,  or  to  be  nursed  in  sickness  by  a  woman  who  should  tell  us 
she  did  it  only  "  pour  /aire  son  salut"  The  soul  which  never 
feels  pity,  if  any  such  there  be — even  Napoleon  felt  it  once  for  a 
wounded  horse — might  possibly  be  a  very  gifted  soul,  learned, 
scientific,  the  creator  of  beautiful  works  of  art ;  but  all  the  same 
it  would  be  no  better  than  a  spirit  from  the  nethermost  pit, 
cursed  with  eternal  impotence  to  feel  as  a  man. 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  40.  f  Reprinted  in  "  False  Beasts  and  True,"  p.  134. 
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But  the  faculty  of  feeling  pity  is  not  held  by  mortals  by  any 
inalienable  tenure.  We  are  not  sensitive  to  vicarious  pain  uni- 
formly or  indifferently,  whether  we  labor  to  relieve  the  pain 
which  we  witness  or  turn  from  it  to  more  pleasant  interests.  We 
can  cause  our  faint  sparks  of  pity  to  die  out  in  the  easiest  way, 
merely  by  neglecting  to  fan  them.  Probably  every  man's  sus- 
ceptibility to  true  and  keen  compassion  varies  greatly  according 
to  his  bodily  condition,  and  according  to  the  freedom  of  his 
thoughts  or  to  their  absorption  in  other  concerns.  At  some 
stages  of  illness  we  have  little  pity  to  spare  for  other  people's 
sufferings,  and  at  some  degrees  of  ardor  in  pursuit  of  our  own 
objects  we  have  no  room  in  our  minds  for  compassionate  reflec- 
tions. In  this  latter  respect  the  deplorable  result  is  observable, 
that  the  most  active  brains  are,  almost  by  the  hypothesis,  ex- 
cluded from  the  range  of  the  more  fervent  sympathies,  unless, 
by  fortunate  chance,  the  activity  has  been  started  on  the  lines  of 
those  sympathies.  Mr.  Casaubon  will  always  be  the  coldest 
of  husbands ;  and  the  allegory  of  "  Genius  and  Love  "  will  be 
rehearsed  perpetually  till  men  shall  learn  that  "  to  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,"  to  be  the  greatest  painter,  sculptor, 
mathematician,  or  physiologist  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  lack 
7/  dyd-rh  u  profiteth  nothing." 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  I  would  fain  my  readers  should 
draw  from  this  brief  study.  The  power  to  feel  pity  is  one  which 
we  must  carefully  cherish  unless  we  desire  our  hearts  to  become 
ossified.  From  childhood  to  old  age  the  danger  remains.  We 
may  "  quench  the  spirit " ;  we  may  become  deaf  to  the  cries 
of  pain;  blind  to  blood  and  tears;  absorbed  in  pleasure,  in 
building  a  "palace  of  art,"  in  pursuing  wealth,  or  knowledge,  or 
power,  or  any  of  the  hundred  objects  of  human  ambition.  Piti- 
lessness  is  an  armor  preserving  the  wearer  from  many  wounds, 
and  it  is  an  easy  and  rapid  thing  to  incase  ourselves  in  it.  We 
have  only  to  resolve  not  to  feel  for  any  creature  save  Number 
One,  to  make  our  selfishness  quite  complete  in  the  region  of  sen- 
timent, as  well  as  in  that  of  practical  action.  Thus  resolving, 
we  may  shut  up  our  hearts  almost  as  readily  as  we  close  our 
eyelids.  St.  Hilary  Loricatus,  so  runs  the  legend,  scourged  him- 
self so  perpetually  that  his  skin  became  like  the  hide  of  a  rhi- 
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noceros.  But  no  such  painful  methods  are  required  to  render 
ourselves  pachydermatous  as  regards  the  pains  of  other  people. 
Of  course,  when  we  shall  have  extinguished  in  ourselves  the  sense 
of  pity,  and  shall  have  attained  the  desired  state  of  induration,  we 
shall  have  lost  simultaneously  all  the  social  joys  of  life,  and,  in 
truth,  every  pleasure  except  the  crude  gratifications  of  the  senses. 
Sympathy  with  others  made  their  praise  so  delightful,  their  love 
so  dear.  Love  and  glory  will  henceforth  have  no  meaning  for  us. 
We  cannot  put  off  the  pains  of  sympathy  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  its  pleasures,  but  we  can  have  our  choice. 

That  there  are  men  who  actually  do  extinguish  pity  in  their 
own  breasts,  whether  consciously  and  of  malice  prepense  or 
only  unintentionally,  we  can  scarcely  doubt.  The  officials 
who  reign  over  the  miserable  Siberian  prisoners,  the  usurers  who 
prey  like  spiders  on  their  victims,  the  seducers  and  panders  who 
bring  girls  to  ruin  of  body  and  soul,  the  wholesale  swindlers,  the 
torturers  of  brutes,  the  baby-farmers — these  must  all  have  killed 
their  normal  human  pity  as  the  last  named  of  them  kills  the 
infant  she  suffocates  or  leaves  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 
Have  these  pitiless  men  and  women  proved  themselves  wise  in 
their  generation?  Is  theirs  the  course  which  one  who  could 
grasp  the  greater  issues  of  human  life,  and  who  could  extend  his 
gaze  over  its  whole  horizon,  would  willingly  adopt?  Would  he, 
for  himself  and  his  sons,  and  for  all  whom  he  might  train  and 
teach,  desire  to  suppress  pity,  and  to  free  himself  and  them  for- 
ever from  all  the  suffering  entailed  thereby?  Na}^;  he  who 
would  so  resolve  would  be  not  only  a  monster,  but  a  fool! 
Well  said  Shelley  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  of  all  his 
beautiful  poetry : 

"In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood  ; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again, 

Love  for  hate  and  tears  for  blood." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
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In  the  October  number  of  the  Forum  appeared  an  article 
entitled,  "  China's  Menace  to  the  World."  The  word  "menace  " 
strikes  attention;  it  sounds  a  note  of  alarm  and  suggests  prepara- 
tion for  defense ;  it  means  "  danger  ahead !  "  Now,  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  a  nation  may  threaten  the  equilibrium  of  a  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs.  Its  martial  and  aggressive  spirit  may 
rouse  the  fears  of  its  neighbors  and  warrant  them  in  anticipating 
a  probable  attack,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  its  peaceful  progress 
may  be  such  as  to  disturb  the  industrial  center  of  gravity  and  to 
detract  from  the  relative  importance  of  its  rivals. 

That  China  offers  a  menace  in  the  former  sense,  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert.  Her  traditions  oppose  war  and  favor 
peace.  With  her,  industry  is  the  road  to  wealth  and  learning  is 
the  way  to  honor.  Defense,  not  conquest,  is  the  aim  of  her 
military  organization.  Of  late  years  her  army  and  navy  have 
both  been  greatly  improved.  A  European  force  that  should  at- 
tempt to  capture  Peking — a  thing  easily  effected  by  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  in  1860 — would  find  its  way  blocked  by  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  more  or  less  drilled  in  European  discipline,  and 
armed  with  all  sorts  of  modern  weapons,  including  Krupp  can- 
non and  quick-firing  machine  guns.  Before  he  could  reach  the 
coast,  on  which  European  armaments  have  so  often  descended 
without  opposition,  the  invader  would  have  to  reckon  with  a 
naval  force  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
which,  under  the  training  of  English  and  German  captains,  has 
become  capable  of  forming  a  respectable  line  of  defense,  notwith- 
standing its  want  of  experience  in  actual  warfare.  This  cordon 
once  broken,  he  would  encounter  a  chain  of  forts  commanding 
every  vulnerable  point  of  the  coast  line,  and  fitted  with  case- 
mates, revolving  turrets,  and  all  the  most  approved  appliances 
for  attack  and  defense.  He  would  find  the  shallow  waters  and 
inlets  sown  with  torpedoes,  some  exploding  by  percussion,  others 
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by  the  electric  spark  discharged  from  a  distant  battery.  And 
then,  after  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  fleets,  forts,  and  torpedoes, 
his  real  difficulties  would  begin.  While  we  may  admit  that 
some  of  this  formidable  show  is  subject  to  discount,  the  whole 
represents  a  capacity  for  resistance  sufficient  to  make  invasion 
by  a  European  power  too  expensive  to  be  thought  of.  If  the 
Chinese  could  be  convinced  of  this,  they  would  at  once  stop 
work  in  their  navy  yards  and  arsenals ;  for  peace  at  home,  not 
acquisition  abroad,  is  the  goal  at  which  they  aim. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  French  chambers  voted 
the  annexation  of  Tonquin,  without  saying  to  its  suzerain  "  by 
your  leave,"  they  were  encouraged  to  that  ill-advised  measure 
by  the  famous  dictum  of  Jules  Ferry,  that  China  was  a  "  quantite 
nigligeable."  A  war  followed,  in  which  the  French,  after  occupy- 
ing several  islands  and  threatening  the  mainland,  were  forced  to 
retire  with  damaged  prestige,  and  without  retaining  an  inch  of 
Chinese  soil,  or  carrying  away  a  farthing  of  the  indemnity  they  had 
had  the  effrontery  to  demand.  The  demand  for  indemnity,  not  the 
annexation  of  Tonquin,  was  the  spark  that  kindled  the  conflict ; 
for,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  China  had  already  declared  that 
she  would  forbear  to  defend  the  interests  of  her  vassal  rather 
than  engage  in  war  with  a  friendly  power.  The  meekness  of 
that  declaration  invited  aggression,  but  it  truly  expressed  her 
settled  policy.  The  Japanese  had  previously  taken  possession  of 
Lew  Chew,  and  China  had  contented  herself  with  a  protest.  Eng- 
land subsequently  absorbed  Burmah,  which  China  claimed  as  a 
tributary,  and  China  ratified  the  act.  But  encroachment  on  her 
proper  territory  is  another  thing;  whoever  ventures  on  that 
experiment  will  discover  to  his  cost  how  different  the  China  of 
to-day  is  from  the  China  of  1860. 

Her  "menace  to  the  world"  belongs,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
other  category.  The  author  of  the  paper  does  ample  justice  to 
the  capacity  of  her  people  to  labor  long  and  to  consume  little ; 
to  endure  arctic  cold  or  tropic  heat;  to  dispute  the  penny  loaf  of 
the  hand  worker,  or,  by  their  ability  in  acquiring  new  languages 
and  new  arts,  to  compete  with  people  of  the  West  in  the  higher 
walks  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  pic- 
ture he  draws  might  be  considered  altogether  favorable  were  it 
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not  for  allusions  to  mendacity  and  to  unsavory  habits.  Even 
with  that  "bar  sinister"  it  cannot  fail  to  flatter  celestial  pride, 
for  does  it  not  assure  the  Chinese  that  in  peace  as  in  war  their 
country  is  no  longer  a  quantite  negligeable?  So  serious,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Magee,  is  the  menace  in  this  direction,  that  he 
thinks  the  erection  of  an  "  anti-Chinese  wall "  may  become 
necessary  as  a  measure  for  self-preservation.  Here,  as  in  regard 
to  China's  military  rehabilitation,  we  find  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  movement.  Protection,  not  aggression,  is 
the  sole  aim  of  her  new  arts  and  of  her  improved  methods,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  introduced  by  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
The  subtle  manipulation  of  a  protective  tariff  is  something  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  learned ;  and  if  they  had,  they  would  not 
be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  it.  Their  hands  are  bound  by  treaty 
engagements  fixing  the  duty  on  imports  at  a  general  rate  of  5 
per  cent.,  with  an  addition  of  2£  per  cent.,  in  commutation  of 
transit  dues,  on  goods  destined  to  points  in  the  far  interior.  At 
that  rate,  machine-made  merchandise  is  still  able  to  crush 
out  the  slow  products  of  single-hand  native  industry.  In 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire,  Chinese  women  are  no  longer 
able  to  support  their  families  by  spinning  or  weaving,  and  iron- 
workers are  idle  because  the  markets  are  supplied  from  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield.  This  state  of  things  has  led  to  many  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Chinese  companies  to  introduce  machinery 
for  the  working  of  wool,  cotton,  and  iron.  Hitherto  such  efforts 
have  been  followed  by  failure;  but  the  Chinese,  with  their 
proverbial  patience,  are  sure  to  renew,  on  more  than  one  field,  the 
endeavor  to  intercept  the  streams  of  wealth  which  they  now  see 
pouring  into  the  coffers  of  foreign  merchants,  and  in  the  end 
they  are  bound  to  be  successful. 

In  some  lines  of  enterprise  their  competition  has  already  been 
crowned  with  success.  Forty-eight  years  ago  England  secured 
by  treaty  the  right  of  participating  in  the  coastwise  carrying 
trade,  which  privilege  was  afterward  extended  to  other  nations. 
At  that  date  native  guilds  existed  which  carried  on  a  junk  trade 
of  vast  extent  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Years  passed; 
fleets  of  lumbering  junks  lay  rotting  at  their  moorings,  and  their 
owners  had  sunk  from  affluence  to  penury.     A  steamship  of  any 
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description  was  a  "bonanza,"  and  every  foreigner  who  could 
scrape  together  enough  money  sought  to  possess  one,  or  a  part 
of  one.  The  Chinese  were  not  slow  to  discover  the  source  of 
their  misfortunes;  and  after  a  few  faint  essays  made  by  individ- 
uals, they  began  to  form  companies  with  the  avowed  object  of 
ousting  the  foreigner  and  of  reinstating  the  native  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  trade.  With  this  view  the  China  Merchants' 
Steamship  Company  was  organized,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Tong  Kingsing,  who  had  been  taught  English  by  a  mission- 
ary at  Hong  Kong,  and  who  had  been  trained  to  commerce  in  a 
great  mercantile  house  at  Shanghai.  The  government  favored 
his  scheme,  granted  special  privileges,  and  advanced  capital  from 
the  imperial  exchequer ;  not  merely  seeing  in  that  enterprise  a 
means  for  ridding  its  people  of  an  incubus,  but  appreciating 
the  advantage  of  having  such  a  fleet  at  command  in  time  of  war. 
That  fleet  now  numbers  about  forty  ships,  most  of  which  are  not 
unfit  to  engage  in  ocean  traffic  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They 
find,  however,  sufficient  employment  at  home,  and  their  foreign 
competitors  in  the  coasting  trade  are  few  and  far  between. 

Another  movement  incidental  to  the  rise  of  this  fleet  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  same  tendency.  Its  owners  discovered 
that  they  were  sorely  handicapped  so  long  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  coal  imported  from  Japan,  Australia,  or  England. 
They  wisely  resolved  to  seek  a  supply  on  their  own  soil,  where 
coal  mines  were  known  to  exist  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and 
where  nothing  was  wanting  but  machinery  for  working  them. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Tong  Kingsing  fixed  on  a  coal  field 
at  Kaiping,  north-east  of  Peking,  where  iron  also  was  found  in 
convenient  proximity.  Before  concluding  his  purchase  he  for- 
warded to  me  specimens  of  both  minerals,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  have  them  analyzed  by  professors  in  the  Imperial  College. 
They  were  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality;  and  the  entire 
steam  force  of  China  is  now  supplied  from  the  mines  of  Kaiping, 
the  daily  output  amounting  to  not  less  than  a  thousand  tons. 

As  the  possession  of  steamships  led  to  the  opening  of  coal 
mines,  so  the  working  of  coal  has  served  to  introduce  the  rail- 
way. The  mines  at  Kaiping  had  to  be  connected  with  the  sea 
by  a  railway  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  with  the  river  port  of 
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Tientsin  by  a  further  extension  of  thirty  miles.  So  well  have 
these  roads  fulfilled  their  purpose  that  they  have  settled  forever 
the  question  of  the  introduction  of  railways,  which  are  now  push- 
ing their  way  slowly  but  surely  into  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
The  iron  beds  of  Kaiping  are  not  }^et  developed,  but  the  same 
considerations  that  compelled  the  working  of  coal  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about  the  equipment  of  iron  works.  It  would  be  folly  to 
suppose  that  a  people  who  refuse  to  import  coal,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  England  for  their  supply  of  steel  rails. 

From  this  same  desire  of  having  the  sources  of  supply  in 
their  own  country,  the  Chinese  are  prosecuting  an  eager  search 
for  the  precious  metals.  Mining  for  silver  and  gold,  with  the 
aid  of  modern  appliances,  is  going  on  at  several  points  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government.  Their  silver  they  retain  for  home 
consumption,  but  gold  already  forms  a  considerable  part  of  their 
exports.  They  are  also  prospecting  for  petroleum,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  dispense  with  imported  oil.  Its  introduction 
has  been  more  than  once  prohibited.  This  has  been  done  os- 
tensibly on  the  ground  of  its  dangerous  character,  but  in  reality 
on  account  of  its  interference  with  the  native  trade  in  vegetable 
oils — a  pretext  as  shrewd  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  French  for  ex- 
cluding American  pork,  or  that  of  the  Germans  for  shutting  out 
Russian  beef. 

This  policy  of  protection  to  home  producers  has  lately  cul- 
minated in  something  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
thought  incredible,  namely,  a  tacit  encouragement  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  poppy,  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian 
opium.  Twenty  years  ago  the  premier  Wensiang  appealed  to 
England  to  suppress  poppy  culture  in  India,  adding  an  intima- 
tion thaf.  if  arguments  should  be  ineffectual,  China  might  feel  com- 
pelled in  self-defense  to  grow  her  own  opium.  This  threat  was 
disregarded  as  "dumb  thunder,"  but  to-day  the  native  drug  is 
rapidly  driving  the  foreign  article  out  of  the  market.  The  "  Chi- 
nese Times  "  of  June  14,  in  a  review  of  last  year's  trade  says: 

"  The  general  tendency  to  supplant  foreign  by  native  opium  is   un- 
checked, and  from  almost  every  part  of  China  come  evidences  that  it  is 
gathering  accelerated  force.     At  several  of  the  ports  that  were  formerly 
considerable  emporia  for  the  importation  of  foreign  opium,  as,  for  instance, 
30 
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New  Chuang  and  Tientsin,  the  commissioners  predict  that  the  time  is  near 
when  opium  will  figure  in  their  tables  as  an  export  instead  of  an  import." 

Many  influences  conspire  to  bring  about  this  result,  one  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  is  a  desire  to  retaliate  for  the  ruin  that  the 
Indian  tea  trade  is  bringing  on  that  of  China.  "  Why,"  say  the 
mandarins,  "  should  we  use  their  opium  when  they  have  ceased 
to  take  our  tea?  "  The  "  cheering  "  leaf  continues  to  go  out  and 
the  noxious  drug  to  come  in,  but  both  in  diminishing  quanti- 
ties. If  the  process  go  on,  we  shall  witness  before  long  the 
consummation  of  a  revolution  unparalleled  in  history — two  em- 
pires, after  being  drawn  into  intercourse  by  the  desire  of  each  for 
a  product  of  the  other,  ending  by  each  producing  the  coveted 
commodity  and  supplying  its  own  market.  Which  of  the  par- 
ties will  gain  by  this  exchange,  and  which  will  lose  by  it,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  explanation. 

As  to  labor-saving  machinery,  Chinese  statesmen  look  with 
no  favor  on  its  introduction,  though  they  know  it  to  be  inevita- 
ble. They  oppose  the  use  of  such  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  but  tolerate  it  in  the  hands  of  natives,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  foreign  trade.  They  would  hail  the  day  when,  their 
markets  being  fully  supplied  with  the  products  of  home  indus- 
try, the  flags  of  foreign  merchants  should  disappear  from  their 
coast.  "  China,"  say  they,  "is  a  world  in  herself;  and  if  her  re- 
sources should  be  properly  husbanded  and  judiciously  exchanged 
between  the  different  sections  of  her  vast  domain,  she  would  not 
need  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  for  either  merchandise  or  market." 
Such  is  the  menace  that  China  offers  to  the  world ;  not  one  of 
military  interference,  or  even  one  of  aggressive  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  a  threat  of  resuming  her  ancient  isolation ;  because, 
enriched  by  all  that  foreign  nations  have  to  give  her,  she  stands 
in  need  of  them  no  longer.  Of  what  use  is  the  erection  of  an 
anti-Chinese  wall  in  opposition  to  a  policy  like  this? 

Prince  Kung,  it  is  alleged,  once  said  that  China  would 
"  manufacture  for  the  world."  The  idea  is  foreign  to  all  the 
Prince's  habits  of  thought;  and  the  present  writer  can  say,  from 
long  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  could  not  have  uttered  such 
a  sentiment.  Some  of  the  "  worshipful  company  of  China  mer- 
chants "  may  have  said  something  about  carrying  the  war  into 
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the  enemy's  country,  at  the  time  when  they  were  making  an 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  counting  house  in  London.  In 
fact,  a  proposal  to  expel  foreigners  by  wresting  the  trade  from 
their  hands  was  openly  made  in  the  program  of  that  society. 

A  more  authentic  menace  is  that  ascribed  to  the  late  premier 
Wensiang,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  foreigners  need 
not  be  so  impatient  to  see  China  enter  on  a  career  of  progress, 
for  when  she  began  to  move  she  would  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
they  would  wish ;  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  China  would 
one  day  render  herself  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  The 
old  statesman's  dream,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
alized. For  in  the  course  of  that  progress  which  might  enable  a 
nation  to  stand  alone,  new  wants  are  evolved,  wider  sympathies 
are  engendered,  and  nation  becomes  bound  to  nation  by  com- 
plex ties ;  so  that  nothing  but  war  can  suspend  their  intercourse, 
and  even  that  can  do  so  for  only  a  brief  interval. 

What,  then,  has  the  world  to  fear  from  the  progress,  slow  at 
best,  of  the  Chinese  people?  "Will  any  one  say  that  if  nothing 
else  is  to  be  dreaded,  there  is  at  least  some  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  a  horde  of  Chinese  colonists  and  laborers?  Here,  too, 
a  home-keeping  policy  can  be  shown  to  dominate.  China,  un- 
like Japan,  has  never  made  it  a  crime  for  her  people  to  go 
abroad,  but  she  has  always  discouraged  them  from  doing  so. 
The  earliest  books  put  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  children  foster 
their  love  of  country  by  glorifying  China  and  by  depicting  the 
barbarism  of  foreign  nations.  Who  shall  say  that  the  writers  of 
these  books  are  more  to  blame  than  the  authors  of  German 
school  books,  who  deter  their  readers  from  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  by  describing  the  dangers  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed,  and  especially  the  liability  of  their  crops  to  be 
destroyed  by  troops  of  voracious  monkeys?*  So  careful  of  its 
people  is  the  Chinese  government  that  the  coolie  traffic,  which 
at  one  time  bid  fair  to  replace  the  African  slave  trade,  has  been 
effectually  suppressed.  Informed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  coolies 
in  Cuba  and  Peru,  it  not  only  sent  commissioners  to  report  on 
their  condition,  but  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  chartering 
vessels  to  bring  them  home. 

*  "  Der  Ausivandercr"  Nieritz. 
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China  has  room  for  all  her  children.  The  writer  of  the 
"  menace  "  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  whole  empire  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  plethora  of  population.  Certain  districts  are  over- 
crowded, particularly  on  the  south-eastern  seaboard;  and  from 
that  quarter  alone  laborers  come  to  this  country.  Many  of  the 
provinces  are  thinly  peopled  and  call  for  colonists.  Yunnan, 
with  an  area  of  107,000  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  barely 
7,000,000  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  though  highly 
favored  by  soil  and  climate.  Since  that  devastating  scourge,  the 
figure  must  be  reduced  by  half.  The  same  is  true  of  Kweichau, 
and  of  Shensi  and  Kansuh,  the  two  provinces  on  the  north-west. 
On  the  north-east,  in  what  is  called  "Manchuria,"  are  two  new 
provinces,  Kirin  and  Helungkiang,  each  of  them  nearly  as  large 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  except  for  a  few  military 
posts,  present  the  spectacle  of  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The 
government  is  now  endeavoring  to  attract  settlers  to  that  region, 
as  the  best  way  to  secure  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Eus- 
sia.  The  immense  regions  of  Mongolia  are  sure,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  at  no  distant  date.  At 
present  they  are  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  our  Indian 
reservations,  but  more  sparsely  populated;  being  occupied  by 
roving  tribes  of  nomads,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  forty-eight 
feudal  chiefs.  The  Chinese  call  Mongolia  "the  land  of  grass"; 
but  if  tillers  of  the  soil  were  allowed  to  go  there,  it  would  yield 
grain  for  the  sustenance  of  many  times  its  present  population. 

Only  in  the  rice  lands  of  the  South  are  horses  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  not  used.  Even  there  the  farmer  retains  one  beast, 
which  he  considers  an  indispensable  auxiliary.  The  buffalo 
plows  his  ground,  and  renders  so  many  services  that  to  kill  it 
would  be  looked  on  as  sacrilege.  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
empire  wheat  and  millet  take  the  place  of  rice.  Fields  of  hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  horses  and  mules 
are  in  as  common  use  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  while, 
in  regions  unsuited  to  the  use  of  wheels,  camel  trains  are  largely 
employed  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  The  introduction  of 
steam  will  supersede  much  of  this  animal  force,  and  will  make 
way  for  a  growing  multitude  of  men .  When  the  whole  of  China 
shall  become  overcrowded,  as  it  may  be  a  century  hence,  the 
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overflow  may  find  vent  in  Burmah,  North  Borneo,  and  the 
Straits,  to  which  the  English  rulers  of  those  countries  are  at 
present  most  anxious  to  attract  a  supply  of  Chinese  labor.  The 
French  in  Annam  and  Tonquin  also  are  becoming  convinced 
that  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  industry  their  new  possessions 
can  never  be  made  profitable. 

Some  years  ago  a  Chinese  official  named  Huang  Maotsai 
suggested  that  China  might  make  herself  mistress  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  merely  by  fostering  emigration.  The  gov- 
ernment gave  no  heed  to  his  advice ;  and  if  it  were  assured  that 
it  might  obtain  the  fairest  land  beyond  the  seas  by  simply  send- 
ing its  people  to  colonize  it,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  accept  the 
offer.  The  Chinese,  like  the  French,  are  too  much  attached  to 
their  own  country  to  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  colonies 
abroad.  "When  the  Europeans  at  Canton  first  brought  their  wives 
to  that  city,  the  native  authorities  opposed  the  coming  of  the  fair 
visitors,  because  they  took  it  as  a  sign  that  the  strangers  from  the 
"West  had  come  to  stay.  If  the  aim  of  Chinese  emigrants  were 
to  make  a  home  in  foreign  lands,  they  would  contrive  to  take 
their  women  with  them.  Their  only  idea  of  home  life  is  con- 
nected with  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Thither  they  intend  to  re- 
turn wdien  they  shall  have  acquired  the  means  of  living,  and 
thither  their  bones  are  always  carried  when  they  die  beyond  the 
seas.  This  peculiarity  alone  is  enough  to  avert  from  any  part  of 
the  western  world  the  danger  of  being  swamped  by  an  influx 
of  Chinese  settlers. 

The  first  Chinese  arrived  at  San  Francisco  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  gold,  in  1849.  California  pioneers  tell  how  they 
were  feasted  at  a  public  banquet,  and  how  the  mayor,  in  a  formal 
address,  bid  them  tell  their  countrymen  to  follow.  Since  that 
date  the  population  of  the  States  has  grown  from  24,000,000  to 
65,000,000;  and  while  Europe  has  given  the  country  many 
millions,  China  has  contributed  the  paltry  contingent  of  60,000, 
winch  is  scarcely  enough  to  people  a  third-class  city.  In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  where  is  the  ground  for  alarm  ?  What  call  is 
there  for  prohibitory  legislation  that  tramples  on  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  wounds  the  dignity  of  a  friendly  power? 

W.  A.  P.  Martin. 


ABMOK  FOR  WAE  SHIPS. 

No  subject  connected  with  modern  naval  construction  is 
less  understood  by  the  general  public  than  that  of  armor.  This 
is  not  surprising,  because  of  the  apparent  analogy  between  the 
armored  man  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  armored  ship  of  the 
present  day.  The  conclusion  is  too  readily  drawn  that  light, 
unarmored,  cobweb-ribbed,  and  tissue-covered  craft,  armed  with 
rapid-fire  guns,  will  supersede  the  armored  ship  as  the  cloth- 
covered  soldier  replaced  the  armor-plated  one.  The  defense  of 
the  ship  is  to  be  the  weight  of  its  tire,  as  the  defense  of  the 
soldier  is  his  repeating  rifle ;  while  in  rapidity  of  maneuver  the 
lighter  craft  will  far  excel  the  "  unwieldy  iron-clad."  The  diffi- 
culty with  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  foundation. 
An  average  unarmored  man  weighs  about  150  pounds,  and  an 
armored  man  probably  weighed  250  pounds;  but  a  ship  of  10,000 
tons'  displacement  weighs  exactly  the  same  whether  it  is  armored 
or  unarmored,  and  the  unarmored  ship  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
unwieldy.  In  building  an  armored  sea-going  man-of-war,  the 
constructor  is  limited  to  the  following  approximate  proportions 
for  the  different  components : 

Percentage  of 
Total  Tonnage. 

Hull, 37 

Engines  and  boilers, 20 

Armor, 20 

Coal, 10 

Guns  and  ammunition, ....   6 

Provisions  and  stores, 4 

Spars,  sails,  rigging-,  anchors,  chains,  boats,  spare  gear,  etc.,  2 

Officers  and  crew, 1 

If  the  ship  is  to  be  unarmored,  the  armor  item  disappears  as 
such;  but  it  reappears  in  an  increased  percentage  of  coal,  and 
probably  of  engines  and  boilers.  If  its  weight  is  used  for  coal 
alone,  then  the  speed  and  tactical  qualities  will  remain  practi- 
cally the  same,  and  the  unarmored  ship  will  have  the  greater  coal 
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endurance;  but  she  will  have  no  normal  defensive  power.  If 
part  of  the  armor  weight  is  taken  for  increasing  the  engine 
power,  then  the  unarmored  ship  will  be  the  faster;  but,  in  order 
to  utilize  this  increased  engine  power  to  the  best  advantage,  she 
will  have  to  be  made  longer  and  narrower.  Her  tactical  quali- 
ties, or  "handiness,"  will  therefore  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
armor-clad,  and  she  will  still  be  without  normal  defensive  power. 
As  for  the  defensive  power  to  be  obtained  by  enormous  weight 
and  rapidity  of  fire,  the  armored  ship  can  have  that  as  well  as 
the  other.  Any  particular  quality  of  a  ship,  therefore,  can  be 
accentuated  only  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  unless  the  result  can 
be  accomplished  without  increasing  the  weight.  The  vessel  will 
profit  by  an  improved  quality  of  armor,  of  engine,  or  of  gun; 
but  in  no  case  will  the  maneuvering  or  righting  qualities  of  a 
ship  be  improved  simply  by  taking  off  the  armor,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  armored  man. 

To  commence  an  article  on  armor  for  ships  by  an  argument 
to  prove  that  the  subject  is  not  obsolete,  may  seem  singular;  but 
one  has  only  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  the  "  Congressional  Record  " 
during  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  increasing  the  navy,  to  see 
how  prevalent  is  the  idea  in  the  United  States  that  the  days  of 
armor-clads  are  numbered.  This  impression  exists  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  from  the  day  of  the  first  iron-clad  to  the  present, 
their  number  has  increased  so  enormously  that,  according  to  a 
late  German  estimate,  the  principal  naval  powers  will  own,  in 
1894,  the  following  numbers  of  armored  ships : 


C  juntries. 


Great  Britain, 
France 


Germany., 


Italy,.. 

Russia, 


Heavy-armored 

Light-armored 

Ships. 

Ships. 

76 

90 

48 

14 

40 

10 

19 

17 

27 

8 

The  lesser  naval  powers,  including  the  United  States,  have  145 
vessels  built  and  in  process  of  construction  at  the  present  time ; 
so  that  without  exaggeration  we  may  say  that  in  1895,  500 
armor-clads  will  be  in  existence. 

As  my  subject  is  likely  to  be  a  confusing  one,  it  will  be  (lis- 
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cussed  under  three  heads :  1,  the  history  of  armor-clads ;  2,  the 
disposition  of  the  armor ;  3,  the  nature  of  the  armor. 

The  first  iron-clads  are  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  siege  of 
Ehodes,  304  B.C.,  and  one  built  at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  is  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  as  far  as  Alexandria,  Egypt ;  but  these  ac- 
counts are  probably  mythical.     To  an  American  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  practically  showing  the  value  of  armor  for  naval 
use.     John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N".  J.,  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  1812,  plans  for  a  vessel,  one  of  whose  special  fea- 
tures was  a  battery  protected  by  inclined  armor.     The  idea  was 
pursued  by  his  family,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1854  the  keel  of  the 
Stevens  battery  was  laid,  two  months  before  the  French  com- 
menced the  batteries  "Devastation,"  "Lave,"  "Tonnant,"  and 
"  Congreve."     A  few  months   later  the  English  laid  down  the 
"Erebus,"    "Terrible"    (now  at  Bermuda),  and  "Thunderer." 
On  October  17,  1855,  the  French  batteries,  except  the  "  Con- 
greve," engaged  the  Russian  forts  at  Kinburn,  and  were  unin- 
jured, though  they  lost  17  men  from  shot  that  came  through  the 
ports.     These  French  vessels  were  of   only  about    1,600   tons' 
displacement,  and   the  English  ones  were   of  1,850  tons.     The 
armor  was  of  solid  wrought  iron  4i|-  and  4  inches  thick,  backed 
by  28  and  24  inches  of  oak  respectively.     The  success  of  these 
batteries  settled  the  question  of  the  value  of  armor  for  naval  de- 
fense, and  within  six  years  every  maritime  nation  in  Europe 
had  iron-clads,  either  afloat  or  on  the  stocks.     They  were  mostly 
of  the  same  fighting  type  as  the  successful  batteries,  that  is, 
broadside  or  box-batteried  ships  of  a  constantly  increasing  size; 
but  they  were  not  all  of  this  description,  as  some  attention  was 
paid  in  England  and  Denmark  to  vessels  of  the  monitor  type, 
on  the  plans  of  Captain  Coles,  of  the  British  navy.     Small  speci- 
mens of  the  type  were  built ;  but  vessels  of  this  nature  did  not 
excite    a  great  deal  of    interest   until,    during    our    civil  war, 
the  success  of  the  Ericsson  monitor  brought  them  into  promi- 
nent notice.     The  essential  feature  of  the  Ericsson  monitor  was 
a  single,  armored,  revolving  turret,  which  thoroughly  protected 
two  heavy  guns  and  their  crews.     This  turret  was  mounted  on  a 
small  and  very  low,  flat  hull,  whose  deck  was  moderately  pro- 
tected and  whose  sides  were  well  protected  with  armor.     The 
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vessel  was  designed  for  offensive  operations  in  smooth,  shallow 
water,  and  fulfilled  admirably  the  vital  conditions  of  all-round 
offensive  and  defensive  power,  combined  with  invisibility.  Soon 
the  government  determined  to  build  sea-going  monitors,  and 
much  larger  ones  were  constructed,  having  two  and  three  turrets. 

Defects  were  found  both  in  the  development  of  the  Kinburn 
batteries  and  in  that  of  the  sea-going  monitors.  The  broadside 
ship  carried  lier  battery  well  above  water,  but  could  not  mount 
heavy  guns  or  secure  a  sufficient  all-round  fire  for  them.  The 
monitor  was  too  low  to  use  her  guns  in  a  sea-way,  and  could  not 
mount  small  broadside  guns,  which  are  essential  for  protection 
against  torpedo  boats  as  well  as  for  aiding  the  heavy  guns. 
Eventually  the  two  types  came  together  in  the  modern  battle 
ship,  which  combines  turrets  or  barbettes  for  the  heavy  guns  with 
a  broadside  battery  of  light  guns.  It  has  a  high  free-board  and 
short  military  masts,  but  no  sail  power.  In  this  process  of  evo- 
lution and  amalgamation,  during  a  period  of  35  years,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  armored  craft  has  risen  from  1,300  tons  to  more 
than  14,000  tons,  its  speed  has  increased  from  4  knots  to  18  knots, 
the  weight  of  the  gun  from  4  tons  to  100  tons,  that  of  the  pro- 
jectile from  68  pounds  to  2,000  pounds,  and  the  thickness  of 
armor  from  4  inches  to  22  inches. 

A  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  armor  can  best  be  given 
by  tracing  briefly  the  conditions  that  constructors  have  wished  to 
meet,  according  to  the  development  of  gunfire;  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  weight  must  be  approximately  20  per  cent, 
of  the  displacement.  We  may  go  a  few  per  cent,  higher,  perhaps 
30  per  cent.,  but  alwaj^s  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  other 
essential  feature.  In  the  construction  of  the  first  large  vessels 
after  the  Crimean  batteries,  the  French  led  the  way  in  1858  with 

"  Gloire,"-  a  wooden  ship  of  5,600  tons,  and  with  three  others 
of  the  same  type.  Naturally  the  first  idea  was  to  protect  the  en- 
tire water  line  and  the  ship's  side  above  it,  and  this  was  suffi- 
ciently accomplished  against  68-pounders,  which  were  the  type 
guns  of  the#day,  by  solid  wrought-iron  plates  4.7  inches  thick. 
The  English  speedily  followed,  but,  more  wisely,  they  con- 
structed the  hulls  of  iron,  and  although  their  early  ships  are  an- 
tiquated, they  are  still  efficient.     The  advent  of  the  rifled  gun 
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changed  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  the  armor  soon  had 
to  be  thickened.  In  consequence,  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  side  was  abandoned  and  the  armor  was  con- 
centrated over  a  part. 

For  fifteen  years  all  authorities  conceded  that  the  first  essen- 
tial was  a  belt  of  heavy  armor  at  the  water  line,  the  remainder  of 
the  available  weight  being  distributed  in  protecting  the  engines 
and  the  guns;  but  in  1873  the  Italians  made  a  new  departure  in 
the  "Duilio."  They  abandoned  the  belt,  introduced  a  curved 
protective  deck  below  the  water  line,  and  concentrated  all  their 
armor  on  a  citadel  rising  from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  and 
inclosing  the  engines  and  boilers.  On  the  top  of  the  citadel  were 
two  turrets,  each  containing  two  100-ton  guns.  The  idea  of  this 
construction  was  that  if  water  should  come  in  through  shot  holes 
at  or  below  the  water  line,  it  would  do  no  harm,  as  it  could  not 
go  below  the  protective  deck,  and  the  stability  of  the  ship  would 
not  be  endangered;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  armor  of  the 
citadel  could  be  made  22  inches  thick.  The  citadel  has  since 
been  adopted  more  or  less  in  England,  Italy,  and  Eussia;  but 
never  in  France,  which  has  always  adhered  to  the  belt.  The 
curved  protective  deck,  however,  is  now  adopted  in  all  men-of- 
war,  whether  armored  or  unarm ored.  All  projectiles  from  hori- 
zontal fire  are  expected  to  glance  from  it;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  turn  them  more  effectively,  it  is  gradually  being  thickened 
at  the  curved  sides.  In  some  of  the  so-called  unarmored  ships, 
like  the  English  "Blake,"  of  9,000  tons,  it  has  now  reached  6 
inches  in  thickness,  and  soon  it  will  need  to  be  thickened  in  the 
crown  to  meet  the  curved  fire  from  pneumatic  and  other  mortars. 
The  unarmored  ship  is  rapidly  becoming  an  armored  one,  with 
the  armor  on  the  inside  instead  of  on  the  outside.  Finally,  in  1888, 
after  the  advent  of  high  explosives  in  shells,  France  returned 
to  a  complete  outside  coating  of  4-inch  armor  in  one  of  her  new- 
est ships,  the  "  Dupuy  de  Lome,"  of  6,300  tons.  This  thickness 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  armor  of  the  "  Gloire," 
which  was  built  in  1858  by  Dupuy  de  Lome  himself.  Four 
inches  of  steel  has  been  found  ample  to  keep  out  melinite  shells 
and  projectiles  from  rapid-fire  guns,  and  the  argument  now  is 
that  one  must  protect  the  men  even  at  the  expense  of  exposing  the 
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vitals  of  the  ship  to  large  penetrating  projeetiles.  The  danger 
from  sinking,  in  this  and  many  other  French  ships,  is  avoided 
by  filling  the  sides  at  the  water  line  with  cocoa  cellulose,  a  sub- 
stance which  weighs  only  one  eighth  as  much  as  sea  water,  and 
which  can  be  made  either  to  stop  a  shot  hole  by  swelling  when 
wet,  or  to  obstruct  the  water  if  put  up  in  water-proof  cases. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe  from  1841  to  1843,  showed  that  six  one-inch  plates  of 
good  wrought  iron  could  be  penetrated  by  a  68-pound  round 
shot,  but  that  a  solid  4-inch  plate  could  not  be  so  penetrated. 
It  was  also  found  that  two  feet  of  oak  backing  was  equal  in 
value  to  about  one  inch  of  plate,  and  that  this  was  necessary  to 
make  the  armor  efficient.  Compared  with  what  we  obtain  to-day 
in  the  way  of  penetration,  these  results  are  modest ;  but  the  ex- 
periments demonstrated  two  important  facts — that  solid  armor  is 
33  per  cent,  better  than  laminated,  and  that  some  kind  of  a 
cushion  is  needed  between  the  side  of  the  ship  and  the  armor. 
These  experiments  determined  the  armor  of  the  vessels  laid 
down  in  1855  and  1858,  and  caused  the  French  to  build  the 
"  Gloire  "  class  of  wood,  thus  making  the  planking  and  framing 
of  the  hull  serve  as  a  backing ;  whereas  in  the  English  iron  ships 
the  cushion  planks  were  dead  weight.  Succeeding  vessels  had 
thicker  armor;  but  in  the  course  of  time  constructors  found  that 
the  thickness  could  not  be  carried,  in  solid  wrought  iron,  beyond 
12  inches  with  guaranteed  regularity.  All  kinds  of  experiments 
were  made ;  but  if  the  iron  was  harder,  it  became  more  brittle 
and  broke  up  badly  under  fire.  Cast  iron  and  cast  steel  were 
used  without  avail,  and  various  kinds  of  springs,  including  rub- 
ber and  matted  wire,  were  tried  as  backing.  At  last,  resort  was 
had  to  the  "sandwich"  system,  as  in  the  "  Inflexible,"  whose 
Bide  is  composed  of  a  12-inch  plate,  then  12  inches  of  teak,  then 
another  12-inch  plate,  then  6  inches  more  of  teak  strengthened 
by  angle-iron  girders,  and  lastly  an  inner  skin  of  two  one-inch 
plati  veral  ships  were   constructed    on   this  plan;    but  in 

1876  the  success  at  Spezzia,  in  Italy,  of  a  French  solid-forged 
!  plate  22  inches  thick,  made  by  Schneider  and  Company  of 
I  Sreusot,  over  both  solid  wrought-iron  and  sandwich  wrought- 
iron  targets,  caused  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  wrought  iron. 
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For  the  moment,  solid  steel  armor  seemed  about  to  succeed 
wrought-iron  armor,  exactly  as  steel  has  superseded  iron  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Like  most  radical  departures  in  metallurgy, 
however,  the  development  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  and  mean- 
time a  formidable  rival  appeared  in  compound  armor  composed 
of  a  wrought-iron  plate  with  a  hard  steel  face  one  third  as  thick 
welded  to  it.  Like  most  compromises,  this  armor  was  capable  of 
a  more  rapid  development  than  either  of  its  components.  It 
relies  for  its  resistance  on  the  hardness  of  its  face  and  on  the 
excellence  of  the  weld,  as  the  wrought-iron  back  affords  but  little 
additional  strength.  The  solid  steel  plate  has  less  surface  hard- 
ness, but  it  supplies  a  uniform  resistance  throughout  its  entire 
thickness.  The  method  of  bolting  is  necessarily  different  in  the 
two  cases.  The  compound  plate  requires  a  small  number  of 
large  bolts,  which  sink  deep  into  the  soft  back  in  order  to  obtain 
a  secure  hold;  the  steel  plate  admits  of  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  bolts  lightly  sunk  into  its  more  tenacious  back.  Com- 
pound armor  was  first  successfully  experimented  with  in  Eng- 
land in  1877.  Its  principal  makers  are  Cammel  and  Com- 
pany and  Brown  and  Company,  in  England.  The  chief  makers 
of  solid  steel  armor  are  Schneider  and  Company,  in  France. 

In  1880  the  French  government  instituted  a  series  of  com- 
petitive tests  at  Gavre,  with  plates  from  16  to  22  inches  thick. 
Cammel  was  the  victor,  and  three  prominent  French  firms  were 
induced  by  the  government  to  acquire  the  Cammel  process. 
The  report  of  the  trial  committee,  however,  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  possibilities  of  steel.  Schneider  and  Company  changed 
their  method  of  manufacture,  and  in  1882  won  in  a  public  trial 
at  Spezzia  with  plates  19  inches  thick.  A  second  trial  took 
place  in  Eussia,  at  Ochta,  with  plates  12  inches  thick,  and  Cam- 
mel was  the  victor.  The  third  trial  was  at  Amager,  in  Denmark, 
with  plates  9  inches  thick,  and  Cammel  was  again  the  victor.  At 
the  fourth,  at  Spezzia,  in  1884,  with  plates  19  inches  thick,  Schnei- 
der won;  and  the  fifth,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  with  plates  10-|-  inches  thick,  was  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  Schneider  that  the  day  of  compound  armor  now  seems 
to  be  past.  The  result  of  this  last  test  should  be  startling  in 
England,   as  that   nation   uses    nothing   but  compound    armor. 
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Steel  armor  is  now  manufactured  on  the  Schneider  system  at 
Terni,  in  Italy,  and  will  soon  be  made  in  the  United  States  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  In  the  French  navy,  cnrved  plates  abont  the 
bow  and  stern  of  a  ship  are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
whether  the  remainder  be  compound  or  not.  This  is  because 
compound  plates  cannot  be  bent  without  weakening  them.  The 
English  navy  several  years  ago  gave  up  carrying  the  armor  belt 
forward  and  aft. 

Since  the  perforation  of  any  plate,  however  thick,  is  within 
our  power,  with  forged  chrome-steel  projectiles,  and  since  we  can 
figure  its  amount  by  a  formula  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  in  making  a  comparative 
test,  whether  we  shall  use  a  small  projectile  with  a  high  velocity 
or  a  large  projectile  with  a  low  velocity.  With  equal  power  to 
perforate  the  plate,  the  smashing  effect  of  the  latter  will  be  the 
greater ;  but  which  would  be  the  more  likely  to  hit  in  battle  is 
impossible  to  tell.  The  complexity  thus  introduced  has  caused 
great  difficulty  also  in  estimating  what  should  be  the  proper  re- 
ception tests  for  a  lot  of  plates  intended  for  the  side  or  the  turret 
of  a  vessel.  The  object  in  France  is  to  test  uniformity  of  manu- 
facture, and  not  absolute  degree  of  penetrability.  Plates  of  all 
thicknesses,  and  of  any  taper  or  curvature,  are  fired  at  with  a  gun 
of  a  caliber  about  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  the 
projectiles  are  of  chilled  cast  iron  of  known  uniform  quality. 
Three  shots  are  fired  having  an  energy  just  sufficient  to  perfo- 
rate a  wrought-iron  plate  of  the  same  thickness,  and  the  backing. 
The  points  of  impact  are  2|  calibers  apart.  None  of  the  projec- 
tiles are  to  go  through  the  plate,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  is 
graded  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  cracks.  This 
is  obligatory,  and  is  very  rigid — not  so  much  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  initial  shock  as  from  the  size  of  the  projectile,  the 
number  of  the  shots,  and  their  close  proximity.  Other  conti- 
nental nations  have  substantially  the  same  test.  In  England, 
•  for  thin  plates  is  a  single  cast-iron  or  cast-steel  shot  of 
20  per  cent,  greater  energy  than  is  necessary  to  perforate  a 
tight-iron  plate  of  the  same  thickness;  but  the  test  is  op- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  government  officers.  The  test  for  thiek 
plates,  of  which  England  uses  more  than  any  other  nation,  is  to 
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cut  off  a  piece  and  roll  it  down  to  a  thickness  of  10J  inches. 
The  piece  is  then  cut  to  a  standard  size  of  8  by  6  feet,  and  fired 
at  with  a  6-inch  gun  producing  a  velocity  of  1,976  feet  per 
second,  and  developing  an  energy  7  per  cent,  greater  than  would 
be  necessary  to  perforate  a  wrought-iron  plate  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. Four  projectiles  are  used,  two  of  forged  steel  and  two  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  of 
impact  is  four  calibers.  No  rules  are  prescribed  to  govern  the 
firing  committee  as  to  what  this  plate  must  stand,  but  a  fifth 
shot  is  sometimes  fired  at  the  center  of  the  plate  after  it  has 
been  accepted.  Of  course  a  small  plate  thus  rolled  down  is 
much  better  than  the  large  plate  from  which  it  was  cut.  This 
English  reception  test  furnished  the  basis  of  our  Annapolis  com- 
parative test ;  the  conditions  being  the  same,  except  that  in  the 
latter  all  the  projectiles  were  of  forged  steel  and  the  velocity 
was  2,075  feet  per  second,  developing  an  energy  17  per  cent. 
greater  than  that  necessary  to  perforate  wrought  iron.  The 
compound  plate  was  demolished,  while  the  steel  plate  was  pene- 
trated only  by  the  points  of  the  projectiles,  and  at  this  stage  was 
not  cracked.  Our  proposed  reception  test  is  based  upon  the 
French ;  but  it  is  more  severe,  as  indeformable  steel  projectiles 
are  to  be  used.  Such  projectiles  are  not  used  in  reception  tests 
abroad,  because  uniformity  in  their  manufacture  cannot  be  relied 
on,  and  an  element  of  uncertainty  is  thus  introduced. 

The  earlier  projectiles  used  against  armor  were  simple  cast 
iron,  and  these  were  followed  by  chilled  cast  iron.  Wrought 
iron,  cast  steel,  and  forged  steel  were  used  also,  but  have  never 
been  as  satisfactory  as  the  chilled  cast  iron.  Finally,  the  discov- 
ery was  made  that,  by  the  addition  of  chromium  to  the  steel  and 
by  peculiar  treatment,  a  forged  projectile  could  be  produced  so 
hard  and  tough  as  to  resist  all  attempts  at  deformation.  When 
well  made,  these  projectiles  will  penetrate  either  wrought-iron, 
steel,  or  compound  armor.  Holtzer  and  Firminy,  in  France,  are 
the  most  successful  producers  of  these  projectiles. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  character- 
istics of  steel  plates,  by  tempering  with  lead,  with  ice  and  salt, 
and  with  numerous  mixtures  of  the  witch's  caldron  order,  with 
more  or  less  temporary  success.     For  large  thick  plates,  how- 
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ever,  uniformity  of  production  is  as  yet  obtained  only  by  tem- 
pering in  oil.  The  ice-and-salt  method  is  very  efficient  up  to  a 
thickness  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  produces  excessively  hard  and 
tough  plates  for  shields  against  rapid-lire  guns.  At  present  the 
tendency  is  to  try  alloys  of  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten, 
copper,  nickel,  etc.,  with  the  steel.  The  nickel  alloy  has  given 
the  best  results,  and  has  raised  the  standard  of  homogeneous 
armor  permanently  above  that  of  simple  steel.  With  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  nickel,  it  possesses  greater  tenacity,  can  be  made 
harder,  and  does  not  crack.  A  plate  made  by  Schneider  and 
Company,  tested  at  Annapolis  with  the  simple  steel  and  com- 
pound plates,  gave  extraordinary  results.  After  four  6-inch  pro- 
jectiles  had  been  fired  at  it,  its  general  appearance  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  steel  plate.  There  were  no  cracks  in  either, 
and  about  the  same  penetration  in  both;  but  the  tenacity  of  the 
nickel  steel  was  such  that  the  holes  were  plugged  water  tight  by 
the  bodies  or  heads  of  the  projectiles  themselves,  whereas  three  of 
them  had  rebounded  from  the  plain  steel  after  piercing  it.  A 
fifth  shot  fired  at  the  center  from  an  8-inch  gun  touched  the 
backing  behind  both  plates.  The  plain  steel  was  cracked,  but 
the  nickel  steel  remained  uncracked  and  was  ready  to  receive 
another  shot.  This  was  a  tremendous  test,  standing  to  that  with 
the  6-inch  shot  in  the  relation  of  5,000  foot-tons  to  3,000  foot- 
tons.  Nickel-steel  plates  will  probably  be  made  hard  enough 
to  break  any  projectiles  that  are  manufactured  at  present. 

With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  armor  when  applied  to 
the  side  of  a  ship,  as  compared  with  the  results  on  the  proving 
ground,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  sea  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  armor  to  the  projectile  is  always  angular.  Promi- 
nent artillerists  estimate  that  armor  doubles  its  value  when  it 
goes  to  sea.  The  efficiency  of  flat-headed  projectiles  requires 
further  investigation  and  development  for  this  reason. 

F.  M.  Barber. 
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"Killing  a  ghost  would  bring  him  to  life  again,"  says  the 
specter  of  the  Danish  monarch,  in  Lord  Idclesleigh's  play  of 
"  Hamlet,  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark."  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  ghosts  are  still  so  lively  is  that  they  have  been  so  often 
killed  by  the  arguments  of  sense  and  of  science.  In  conversation 
they  furnish  an  endless  topic,  and  even  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers the  ancient  discussion  is  continually  revived.  Indeed, 
there  are  good  reasons  why  we  should  cling,  just  now,  to  our  fan- 
cies and  to  our  half -beliefs.  Science  is  exhausting  the  universe, 
as  explorers  are  measuring  out  the  visible  earth.  Central  Africa 
has  now  scarce  an  unvisited  region ;  we  know  that  little  room  is 
left  for  all  the  white  civilized  peoples,  and  giants,  and  fabled  beasts 
of  tradition.  The  universe  is  too  well  understood  and  too  famil- 
iar; but  we  still  long  for  a  margin  undiscovered,  where  hope 
and  romance  may  dwell,  and  we  find  it  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
An  untraveled  land  is  our  desire,  a  misty  domain  where  fancy 
may  find  a  rest  and  hope  may  fold  her  wings ;  and  that  untrav- 
eled land  is  the  country  of  ghosts.  Thus  we  are  skeptical  and 
superstitious,  still  untaught  to  resign  all  credence  of  apparitions 
which  are  not  mere  delusions  or  hallucinations.  Hence  comes 
the  activity  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  for  this  reason  people 
seek  after  professional  mediums,  tables  that  rap  or  skip,  and 
trances  of  lucid  vision,  paid  for  at  so  many  dollars  a  trance.  The 
common  explanations  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  originated  in 
dreams  and  in  the  confusions  of  the  savage  intellect  in  its  early 
reasonings,  fail  to  satisfy  every  one,  though  they  may  suffice  for 
Mr.  Tylor  and  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  If  we  follow  these 
philosophers,  the  belief  in  the  apparitions  of  the  dead  is  among 
the  origins  of  religions. 

Probably  as  long  as  mankind  endures,  belief  of  some  sort 
will  never  fail  for  want  of  this  perennial  well-head,  this  source 
of  a  faith  that  we  are  environed  by  mystery  and  are  creatures  of 
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it;  always  ignorant  of  our  whole  nature,  and  of  many  things 
that  we  would  give  the  rest  of  knowledge  to  know.  Ghosts  are 
not,  indeed,  substantial  enough  to  build  a  creed  upon,  or  to 
buttress  a  belief  with;  as  Henry  More  and  Glanvill  and  Sinclair 
tried  to  show  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  strong 
enough,  however,  to  carry  light  hopes  and  fluttering  terrors,  and 
to  inspire  at  least  "  the  fears  of  the  brave  and  the  follies  of  the 
wise."  Till  men  universally  shake  off  a  hankering  kind  of  in- 
terest in  these  appearances,  a  door  is  ever  open  into  the  un- 
known ;  and  in  the  unknown  there  is  space  enough  for  all  the 
empire  of  imagination.  Even  physical  science,  as  certain  modern 
examples  prove,  cannot  wholly  protect  a  man  against  those  un- 
official opinions.  We  are  born  to  be  either  complete  skeptics; 
or  half-hearted  believers,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Dr.  Johnson;  or  convinced  swallowers  of  every  kind  of  spirit- 
ualistic mystery  or  mummery;  or,  lastly,  we  may  have  the 
prudence  to  wait  and  doubt,  being  agnostics  in  the  matter  of 
ghosts,  as  others  are  in  the  matter  of  God. 

To  be  frank  and  make  open  confession,  I  admit  that,  after 
much  study  of  ghosts,  I  find  myself  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  posi- 
tion, as  described  by  Lockhart : 

"There  is,  perhaps,  in  most  minds,  a  point,  more  or  less  advanced,  at 
which  incredulity  on  those  subjects  may  be  found  to  waver.  Sir  Walter, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  never  cared  to  ascertain  very  precisely  where  this  point 
lay  in  his  own  mental  constitution;  still  less,  I  suppose,  did  he  wish  the 
investigation  to  be  pursued  by  others." 

One  of  his  ghost  stories  would  receive  from  him  a  "  natural  solu- 
tion " ;  another  tale  would  be  smiled  at  as  "  merely  fantastical  " ; 
a  third  would  "  take  its  chance  of  a  serious  reception."  Thus,  in 
his  own  case,  there  was  the  apparition  of  a  man  that  he  met  as 
he  rode  across  the  moor  to  Ashiesteil.  The  tale  is  in  Gillies's 
;' Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  published  before  Lock- 
hart's  biography.  Scott  seems,  after  riding  back  and  getting  a 
second  view  of  the  specter,  to  have  left  it  unexplained;  and  he 
ted  in  the  same  way  the  nocturnal  disturbances  at  Abbots- 
ford,  on  the  night  when  his  architect,  Mr.  Bullock,  died  in  Lon- 
don.*    On  the  other  hand,  Scott  explained  his  vision  of  Lord 

*Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott,"  v.,  309. 
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Byron,  in  the  hall  at  Abbotsford,  as  a  mere  optical  delusion.* 
In  Italy  he  told  Sir  William  Gell  "  how  to  make  a  ghost,"  and  I 
hope  no  young  person  will  try  the  experiment.  You  paint  your 
ghost  white,  on  tin,  exhibit  it  in  the  dusk,  and  make  it  vanish 
"  by  turning  the  edge,  almost  without  thickness,  to  the  specta- 
tor." Thus  there  are  ghosts  and  ghosts.  In  a  note  to  the  new 
edition  of  Sir  "Walter's  diaries,  which  will  be  published  before 
this  essay,  there  is  a  very  touching  story  of  Sir  Walter's  own 
apparition.  His  friend,  Mr.  Skene,  of  Kuberslaw,  was  still  alive 
in  1864.  One  day  his  daughter  found  him  with  a  look  of  much 
happiness  on  his  face.  He  said  that  Scott  had  been  with  him, 
talking  of  old  times ;  "he  had  come  a  long  way."  In  a  few  days 
Mr.  Skene  died,  and  one  trusts  that  this  ancient  friendship  found 
its  crown. 

There  are  ghosts  and  ghosts ;  for  one,  I  cannot  purge  my  own 
mind  of  that  forlorn  faith,  though  I  am  particularly  skeptical 
about  ghosts  that  I  may  see  myself,  or  may  hear  of  at  a  dinner 
party.  There  are  points,  too,  in  ghost  lore  which  seem  to 
be  more  or  less  neglected  by  the  students  of  this  queer  psy- 
chical science.  Elsewhere,  perhaps,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
historical  and  traditional  aspect  of  ghosts  is  neglected — the  point 
where  they  touch  on  anthropology  and  folk  lore.  Mr.  Tylor  has 
examined,  with  his  usual  learning  and  lucidity,  in  "  Primitive 
Culture,"  what  he  regards  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  belief 
in  the  supernatural — the  reasonings  of  the  early  mind  on  the 
obscure  facts  of  sleep,  waking,  death,  trance,  and  dreams;  the 
hallucinations  of  fasts  and  of  narcotics.  But  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  studied  and  compared  the  ghost  stories  of  sav- 
ages and  of  the  ancient  peoples,  or  has  properly  examined 
oriental  magic,  with  its  extraordinary  performances. 

Concerning  this  last  matter,  the  late  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  the 
editor  of  Marco  Polo,  had  begun  collections  out  of  his  unrivaled 
knowledge,  but  his  lamented  death  has  left  them  incomplete. 
Among  his  anecdotes  was  one  about  the  rope  trick — the  one  in 
which  the  magician  throws  a  rope  into  the  air,  where  it  hangs  self- 
suspended.  Another  magician  climbs  the  rope,  and  a  third  fol- 
lows him  with  a  knife.  They  disappear;  presently  the  mangled 
*  "Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  pp.  38,  89. 
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remains  of  the  first  climber  are  thrown  down,  the  second  descends, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  first  are  put  together  and  reanimated  I 
these  prodigious  events  an  oriental  traveler  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  witness.  He  also  saw  the  cups  at  the  table  of  the 
King  of  Delhi  carried  by  invisible  hands,  as  he  supposed.  But 
he  adds  two  curious  notes  to  his  narrative;  first,  that  he  was 
seriously  unwell  after  beholding  both  performances;  secondly, 
that  a  friend  who  was  with  him  on  the  first  occasion  laughed, 
and  said  that  nothing  had  happened  at  all !  Now,  the  tale  of  the 
former  feat  is  current  in  many  ages,  and  something  very  like  the 
second,  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  Poltergeist,  is  reported 
by  an  early  Spanish  missionary  at  the  court  of  a  converted 
Peruvian  prince.  We  may  compare  with  these  the  oriental  arts 
by  which  a  man  is  made  to  sit  raised  two  feet  in  the  air,  or  is 
laid  at  rest,  horizontally,  with  no  support  but  the  point  of  a 
sword  under  his  elbow.  The  former  trick  is  described  in  an  old 
number  of  the  "Asiatic  Eeview  ";  the  latter  was  reported  to  me 
1  y  an  English  officer,  an  eye-witness,  who  closely  examined  the 

ended  person.  Can  we  suppose,  as  the  old  traveler's  tale 
might  suggest,  that  some  hypnotic  influence  was  exercised,  and 
that  the  looker-on  saw  what  he  fancied  he  saw  by  dint  of 
hypnotic  "suggestion"  ?  Or  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  most 
widely-diffused  kind  of  story — that  of  "supernatural  "disturb- 
ances, as  in  the  case  of  the  Wesleys'  house,  or  of  the  Peruvian 
prince  already  spoken  of;  or  about  those  extraordinary  anecdotes 
of  disintegrated  matter  in  a  recent  little  book  on  "Obeah,"  in 

Li?  Very  frequently  vulgar  imposture  is  at  work;  but,  in 
the  Wesleys1  house,  or  in  the  old  Scotch  affair  of  the  Devil  of 
Glenluce,*  the  long-continued  disturbances  were  never  ex- 
plained, any  more  than  the  analogous  events  at  Abbotsford.f 
'  The  noise,"  says  Scott,  "resembled  half  a  dozen  men  hard  at 
rk  putting  up  boards  and  furniture;  and  nothing  can  be  more 

in  than  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  premises  at  the  time." 

business   "made   a  much    stronger   impression    on   Scott's 

mind,"  says  Lockhart,  ''than  might  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of" 

his   letter  to  Terry    on   the   subject.     This  is  the  most  vulgar 

*  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed." 
fLockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  v.,  309-:n:». 
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kind  of  "  manifestation  ";  bnt  what  interests  one  is  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  this  belief,  and  of  the  belief  in  the  felling  of  trees  by  a 
mysterious  "nocturnal  axe."  This  occurs  in  Ceylon;  this  sound 
frightened  De  Quincey's  brother,  Pink,  on  the  Galapagos  Islands ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  early  Spanish  missionary,  Sahagun,  was 
heard  by  trembling  Aztecs  in  the  woods  of  Mexico.  But  psychi- 
cal research  seems  rather  to  neglect  the  noisy  Poltergeist  in  liter- 
ature, while  when  investigators  occupy  haunted  houses  the  ghost 
usually  declines  to  perform,  resenting,  as  impertinent,  a  scientific 
curiosity.  To  an  open  mind,  it  seems  that  in  Peru,  Hayti, 
Mexico,  Glenluce,  or  modern  Europe,  something  odd  and  unac- 
counted for  actually  did  occur,  or  else  that  mankind  almost 
everywhere  is  subject  to  identical  hallucinations.  If  we  accept 
the  latter  hypothesis,  it  is  at  least  a  curious  and  interesting  fact 
in  human  nature ;  while  the  former  theory,  if  any  one  credits  it, 
leaves  us  with  some  wide  unexplored  region  in  our  environment. 
And  that  would  be  pleasant,  when  all  our  environment  has  been 
so  minutely  explored  and  mapped  out.  It  would  please  us 
much  could  we  find  warrant  for  the  tradition  of  a  surviving 
civilized  state  behind  Koraima,  or  for  that  of  a  Greek  republic 
continuing  in  Kafiristan.  In  the  same  way  one  is  disinclined  to 
abandon  a  suspicion  of  a  region  peopled  by  bogies,  though  they 
are  bogies  rather  capricious  and  malign  than  quaint  and  beauti- 
ful, as  in  the  fairy  world.  Dr.  Maudsley  may  scout  these  ink- 
lings as  a  superstition  almost  insane,  but  we  are  not  for  carry- 
ing them  to  the  verge  of  mental  disease. 

The  same  reasoning,  if  it  can  be  called  reasoning,  applies  to 
the  stories  of  seances  ;  to  the  cold  wind  that  blows  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  bodiless;  to  the  mystic  lights  which  the  Eskimos  knew 
as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  to  the  fire  not  of  this  world  that  illumined 
the  midnight  hall  of  Odj^sseus,  and  the  chamber  of  the  infant 
Heracles,  and  Gunnar's  grave  in  the  Saga,  and  the  chamber  of  the 
haunted  girl  in  Henry  More,  and  the  chapel  of  Eoslin,  where 

"  Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair; 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair." 

The  unanimity  of  tradition,  among  races  widely  remote  from 
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each  other,  interests  one;  and  so  does  the  coincidence  of  the 
tradition  with  what  we  are  told  by  modern  seers,  who  certainly 
do  not  know  much  about  Henry  More,  or  Homer,  or  the  Sagas,  or 
the  Eskimos.  The  tales  of  the  old  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  their 
"Relations"  of  Huron  and  Iroquois  magic  and  spiritualism,  and 
the  analogous  anecdotes  of  second  sight  which  missionaries  like 
the  late  Mr.  Leslie  bring  from  among  Zulus  and  Basutos,  may  be 
Looked  into  by  any  one  who  likes  to  let  his  fancy  roam  after  the 
shadowy  kindreds  of  the  dark.  What  was  that  wind  which, 
on  an  occasion  not  lightly  to  be  quoted,  shook  the  Huron 
k' medicine  tents"?  We  may  say  that  all  mankind  is  in  the 
same  lying  story,  or  under  the  same  sort  of  hallucination — 
and  even  that  would  be  a  fact  worth  notice — or,  like  Scott, 
we  "  may  not  care  to  ascertain  very  precisely  where  the  point 
lies  in  our  minds  at  which  incredulity  begins  to  waver."  To 
adopt  this  last  policy  seems  to  me,  in  a  certain  slight  degree, 
to  make  life  and  the  world  a  trifle  more  mysterious  and  entertain- 
ing. If  I  am  superstitious,  it  is  with  my  eyes  open,  and  because 
I  like  it.  But  this  edifice  of  half-belief  or  quarter-belief  rests 
on  general  tradition,  of  course,  and  not  merely  on  the  state- 
ments of  professional  "mediums,"  who,  in  the  long  run,  seem 
never  to  escape  being  found  out  for  quacks,  with  all  their  ma- 
chinery. They  concern  us  only  because,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  reproduce  some  of  the  ancient  effects  that  have 
entertained  and  puzzled  most  races;  that  have  now  been  hailed  as 
miraculous  and  sacred,  now  regarded  as  proofs  of  witchcraft  or 
of  necromancy.  The  consensus  of  testimony  is  what  interests  us, 
for  indeed  the  evidence  in  any  particular  case  is  commonly  of 
the  feeblest. 

As  to  ghosts,  we  find  the  same  uniformity,  or  great  similarity, 
of  belief.  One  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  " Philopseades" 
reads  like  a  modern  conversation  of  the  credulous.  In  Syria, 
or  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  in  London,  or  New  York,  or  Fiji, 
ghosts  have  always  been  the  same  vague,  ineffectual,  capricious 
brings.  A  ghost  with  a  purpose,  and  with  a  rational  idea  of 
attaining  it.  has  always  been  very  rare.  He  seems  hampered  by 
impediments  of  which  we  know  nothing;  he  moves  like  a  deliri- 
ous patient  walking  in  a  fevered   sleep;    he  never  can  come  to 
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the  point,  and  appear  at  the  right  moment  to  the  right  person. 
Ghosts  behave  so  now,  and  so  they  behaved  to  the  friends  whose 
tales  Lucian  laughed  at.  If  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts 
at  all,  why  does  all  tradition  assign  to  them  this  common  charac- 
ter? In  certain  cases  a  ghost  story  is  clearly  a  myth,  invented 
once  for  some  purpose,  nobody  knows  when  or  where,  and 
handed  down  through  the  ages  with  changed  names  and  changed 
localities.  Few  specters  are  better  known  than  that  Irish  one 
which  supplied  the  foundation  of  Scott's  ballad,  "  The  Eve  of  St. 
John."  The  ghost  of  her  lover  appears  to  the  lady;  she  asks 
of  his  fortunes  in  the  next  world ;  and,  as  the  poet  finely  says, 

"  The  vision  shook  his  head." 

As  a  sign  of  his  unhappy  destiny, 

"  He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  stand, 
His  right  upon  her  arm; 
The  lady  shrunk  and  fainting  sunk, 
For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm." 

Perhaps  "  warm  "  is  too  mild  a  word,  for 

"  The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 

Remains  on  that  board  impressed, 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist." 

A  noble  Irish  family  declares  that  this  kind  of  sign  was  given 
in  the  last  century  to  a  lady  of  the  house,  and  this  legend  was 
the  basis  of  Scott's  poem.  But  the  incident  of  this  particular 
token  from  the  dead  to  the  living — the  burning  of  the  hand  or 
wrist — may  be  traced  back  through  medigeval  sermons  to  the 
history  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  shortly  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  In  his  version,  both  the  ghost  and  the  person  who 
was  branded  by  the  ghost  are  men,  but  the  main  facts  remain 
unaltered.  Now,  one  would  not  maintain  that  this  coincidence 
proves  all  ghosts  to  have  the  same  unpleasant  way  of  clinching 
their  argument  for  a  future  state  of  purgatory ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we ,  may  suppose  that  all  the  stories  of  this  cycle  are 
myths,  derived  from  some  lost  origin,  and  retold,  with  new 
names  and  details,  in  successive  ages. 

The  problem  becomes  more  puzzling  when,  in  lands  savage 
^r  civilized,  people  see  the  specters  of  their  dead  kinsfolk,  who 
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predict  to  tlicm  their  own  dying  days,  the  prophecies  fulfilling 
themselves.  This  is  illustrated  by  Henry  More's  tale  of  the 
lady  who  saw  her  dead  mother,  was  informed  that  she  was  to  ex- 
pire at  noon  the  next  day,  and  did  so,  punctually,  among  her  sor- 
rowing kinsfolk.  Now,  this  kind  of  ghost  and  ghostly  warning 
is  very  common  among  the  natives  of  Fiji  and  of  Australia,  as 
Mr.  Fison  and  Mr.  Charles  du  Ye  allege.  In  "  The  Cruise  of 
the  'Beagle,'"  I  think,  we  hear  how  Billy  Button,  a  Fuegian 
boy  on  board  the  "Beagle,"  saw  his  father's  ghost  one  night 
at  sea,  and  how,  when  they  reached  Terra  del  Fuego,  they 
learned  that  the  old  gentleman  had  died  at  or  about  the  time 
when  his  son  beheld  his  apparition.  This  shows  that  the  most 
orthodox  and  official  European  ghost  may  appear  to  a  savage. 
But,  to  be  fair,  one  should  need  to  ask  whether  Billy  Button 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  wraiths,  or  whether  this  was  a  solitary 
example.  In  all  the  modern  psychical  books  we  find  countless 
examples  of  the  specter  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  owner's  death. 
But  the  Psychical  Society  is  now  collecting  tnstantioe  contradic- 
torice — cases  where  a  specter  of  the  living  is  seen  without  appar- 
ent rhyme  or  reason,  when  no  death  coincides,  and  when  nobody 
can  explain  the  appearance  as  anything  but  an  hallucination. 

People  are  often  advised,  if  they  see  an  apparition  on  a  chair, 
to  sit  down  on  it ;  but  suppose  it  turns  out  to  be  no  ghost,  no 
illusion,  but  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood !  He  would  not  readily 
be  persuaded  by  a  lady  who  tried  the  experiment  that  her 
motive  was  not  affectionate,  or  by  a  man  that  it  was  not  insult- 
ing. What  are  people  who  see  wraiths  to  do?  For  myself,  I 
have  beheld  only  a  brace  of  apparitions.  The  first  was  the 
wraith  of  a  scholar,  at  that  moment  either  dead  or  dying,  far 
from  Oriel  Lane  in  Oxford,  where  I  encountered  his  appearance. 
The  second,  fortunately,  appeared  without  any  such  cause,  and 
for  no  motive  whatever.  If  the  first  was  a  ghost,  what  was  the 
second?  And  if  the  second  was  an  hallucination,  can  one  call  the 
first  anything  more  significant?  Lucretius  thought  that  all 
bodies  throw  off  airy  semblances  of  themselves,  which,  being 
beheld,  are  taken  for  visible  spirits.  But  he  formulated  no  law 
of  their  appearance,  nor  did  he  tell  us  why  some  persons  see 
them  while  others  do  not. 
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Not  long  ago,  in  rather  curious  circumstances,  one  person 
saw  what  he  took  for  a  man,  though  no  man  was  there  present. 
Twenty  minutes  afterward,  another  person  saw  the  same  figure, 
in  the  same  place,  though  it  was  now  invisible  both  to  its  origi- 
nal observer  and  to  a  third  person,  who  had  joined  the  other 
two.  All  three  were  in  perfect  health,  and  thinking  of  anything 
but  apparitions.  Clearly,  "there  are  visions  about";  so  many, 
indeed,  that  one  can  hardly  rate  human  testimony  very  high. 
Conceive  such  a  case  as  this:  A  gentleman,  a  bibliomaniac, 
sees  a  rare  book  in  a  public  library,  and  expresses  his  ad- 
miration. A  day  or  two  later,  two  of  his  acquaintances  see 
him  examining  the  book  while  it  is  being  shown  to  them.  The 
book  disappears.  Now,  the  gentleman,  happily,  can  prove  an 
alibi.  He  was  elsewhere,  and  can  demonstrate  the  fact.  But 
his  wraith,  his  Doppelganger,  his  double,  was  haunting  the 
library,  and  thus,  among  people  who  do  not  believe  in  doubles, 
suspicion  is  brought  on  a  perfectly  blameless  character.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  incident  ever  occurrea ;  out,  with  wraiths  and 
hallucinations  going  about,  it  readily  might  occur,  and  would  be 
highly  inconvenient.  Few  persons,  indeed,  would  credit  a  man 
if  he  should  maintain  in  court  that  he  had  not  been  present  on  the 
scene  of  some  crime,  but  should  admit  that  his  "  astral  body,"  for 
all  he  knew,  might  have  been  there.  Many  a  man  may  have  been 
hanged  in  the  ordinary  body,  for  some  vagary  of  his  wraith  or 
astral  body.  In  this  conceit  I  perceive  great  possibilities  for 
short  stories  and  for  fiction  generally.  Writers  for  magazines 
will  please  take  notice  that  the  idea  has  been  copyrighted  in 
England ;  I  fear  I  cannot  protect  it  in  America. 

Of  one  point  in  the  common  argument  against  ghosts,  the 
futility  seems  to  me  manifest.  Grhosts  do  not  come  of  "  atten- 
tive expectation";  at  least,  not  to  everybody.  I  have  been  at 
amateur  seances,  and  expected  a  great  deal ;  but  never  saw  or 
heard  anything  more  abnormal  than  a  suppressed  giggle,  for 
which  my  own  innocence  was  unfeelingly  blamed.  I  have  passed 
nights  in  a  haunted  castle,  with  the  whole  haunted  wing  to  my- 
self ;  and  that  when  I  was  young,  ill,  and  overworked.  I  have 
occupied  the  ghostly  chamber  where  the  original  of  Dickens's 
Miss  Havisham  (in  "  Great  Expectations  ")  lived  and  died  in  her 
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moldy  bridal  raiment.  But,  in  spite  of  expecting,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  all  sorts  of  horrors,  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  bogey.  In  another  haunted  castle, 
and  in  the  haunted  room,  I  have  known  a  timid  and  invalid 
spinster  to  sleep  comfortably,  though  a  military  officer  of  ap- 
proved valor  had  previously  been  so  frightened  in  it  that  he  had 
cut  short  his  visit  and  fled  the  place.  Here  was  a  ghost  of 
gentlemanly  character,  who  appeared  only  to  persons  unlikely, 
as  he  might  guess,  to  be  dangerously  alarmed.  As  a  rule,  the 
fairly-well -attested  ghosts  of  my  acquaintance  have  been  seen,  not 
by  the  timorous  and  fanciful,  but  by  unimaginative  people  in 
perfect  health.  Some  persons,  as  a  man  says  in  one  of  George 
Eliot's  novels,  "  have  the  smell  for  a  ghost " ;  others  have  it  not; 
and  you  cannot  say  beforehand  who  will  prove  a  seer,  and  who 
will  be  unvisited  by  any  shape  of  dread. 

A  scholar  of  world-wide  reputation  (among  scholars)  was, 
when  a  boy,  driving  in  a  dog-cart,  while  a  stout  farmer  held 
the  reins.  Both  were  Scotch.  They  passed  a  churchyard, 
beyond  which  the  road  ran  through  a  long  avenue  of  trees. 
Out  of  the  kirkyard  slipped  a  shadowy  figure,  passed  over  the 
wall,  glided  beside  the  dog-cart  all  down  the  long  shadowy 
avenue,  and  then  vanished.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  boy  said  a 
word  while  this  lasted.  When  the  appearance  had  vanished,  the 
farmer  whispered,  "Did  you  see  yon?"  "Ay!"  said  the  lad. 
"  Thank  the  Lord  !  "  cried  the  farmer;  "  I  was  feared  it  was  the 
horrors."  He  had  been  afraid  that  the  appearance  was  subjective, 
and  born  of  whisky  toddy.  Finding  that  it  was  objective,  he 
was  reassured,  though  neither  he  nor  his  companion  ever  knew 
what  the  thing  was  that  they  had  looked  on.  They  both,  per- 
haps, were  "seers,"  and  "had  the  smell  for  a  ghost." 

To  myself,  the  most  impressive  specter  I  ever  heard  of,  at 
next  to  first  hand,  was  this — I  think  I  may  have  told  the  tale 
before:  There  is,  in  an  English  county,  a  village  of  one  long 
street.  The  houses  are  small  ;m<l  old.  At  the  head  of  the  street, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  the  manor  house  among  its  trees. 
Tin;  lady  of  the  place  was  driving  through  the  village  one  day 
(she  told  me  the  tale),  when,  through  the  open  door  of  one  of  the 
houses,  five  or  six  children  rushed  in  the  utmost  panic,  and  one 
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of  them  fell  down  in  a  fit  before  the  horses.  This  was  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  sunny  August  day.  The  lady 
stopped,  attended  to  the  child,  and  asked  the  others  what  ailed 
them.  They  said  they  had  been  at  play  on  the  staircase,  when 
they  were  terrified  by  "  a  dreadful  woman,"  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared among  them.  And  why  was  the  woman  dreadful? 
The  children  could  say  only  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  long 
woolen  robe,  and  had  her  brow  and  chin  bound  up  with  white 
linen.  In  fact,  she  was  a  walking  corpse,  come  back  from  the 
days  when  the  law  compelled  us  to  be  buried  in  woolen,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  the  wool  trade.  This  wandering  old 
death,  seen  in  the  sunlight  by  children,  has  always  appealed 
to  me  as  a  very  good  example  of  ghosts  and  of  their  vague,  un- 
accountable ways.  For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  children  knew 
anything  of  the  obsolete  law  or  of  the  ancient  English  mortuary 
fashions.  However,  there  are  differences  of  taste  in  ghost  stories, 
and  many  prefer  something  with  more  of  a  motive  for  an  ap- 
pearance. But  the  best-attested  specters  are  motiveless;  they 
resemble,  as  Mr.  Myers  says,  what  we  might  expect  of  a  dead 
man's  fevered  dream,  if  in  that  sleep  of  death  such  dreams  may 
come.  Whether  they  come  to  the  dead  or  not,  a  sort  of  refrac- 
tion of  them  has  come,  and  probably  will  always  come,  to  the 
living,  now  and  then,  and  like 

"  A  sunset  touch, 
A  chorus  ending  of  Euripides," 

will  ever  make  us  less  assured  that  we  know  all  about  ourselves 
and  have  spoken  the  final  word  on  death  and  life.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  moral  and  the  lesson  of  ghost  stories — we  do  not  yet  know 
everything. 

A.  Lang. 
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"  And  what  if  Trade  sow  cities 

Like  shells  along-  the  shore, 
And  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad, 

With  railways  ironed  o'er? 
They  are  but  sailing  foam-be]1-;, 

Along  Thought's  causing  stream, 
And  take  their  shape  and  sun-color 

From  him  who  sends  the  dream." 

This  and  another  thought  of  the  modern  Plato,  in  some  sense 
contradictory  of  this  extract  from  "The  World-Soul,"*  have 
always  been  favorite  texts  with  me.    Says  Emerson  in  "  Fate  " :  f 

"Steam  was,  till  the  other  day,  the  devil  which  we  dreaded.  .  .  .  But 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Watt,  and  Fulton  bethought  themselves  that 
what  was  power  was  not  of  the  devil,  but  was  God  ;  that  it  must  be  availed 
of,  and  not  by  any  means  let  off  and  wasted.  Could  he  lift  off  pots  and 
roofs  and  houses  so  handily?  He  was  the  workman  they  were  in  search 
of.  He  could  be  used  to  lift  away,  chain,  and  compel  other  devils,  far 
more  reluctant  and  dangerous  ;  namely,  cubic  miles  of  earth,  mountains, 
weight  of  resistance  of  water,  machinery,  and  the  labors  of  all  the  men  of 
the  world ;  and  in  time  he  shall  lengthen  and  shorten  space." 

And  what  wonders  has  this  marvelous  thought  of  Watt,  and 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  predecessors,  and  his  successors  ac- 
complished since  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  of  Concord,  nearly 
ninety  years  ago!  My  father  was  born  with  the  century;  began 
his  life's  work  as  a  colleague  of  Watt  in,that  grand  task  of  re- 
ducing the  mist  giant  to  useful  and  obecfient  labor,  while  Watt 
still  lived;  was  contemporary  with  Fulton  and  Stevens,   with 

m  and  Evans,  with  Bell  and  Symmington,  with  Sickels  and 
Corlis-:  saw  George  and  Eobert  Stephenson  enter  upon  their 
wonderful  task;  witnessed  the  formation  of  those  systems  of  in- 
tercommunication which  were  organized  to  display  the  ingenuity 
of  Morse  and  of  Whcatstone  and  to  yield  them  honor;  and  saw 

*  "  Selected  Poems,"  Riverside  Ed.,  p.  20. 
f  "  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  vol.  3,  p.  32. 
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the  most  marvelous  transformation  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarism  of  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth.  This  transformation 
period,  the  grandest  of  history,  exhibiting  the  most  extraordi- 
nary applications  of  the  mechanic's  talent  and  the  most  wonderful 
material  growth,  is  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single  life- 
time, after  thousands  of  years  of  scarcely  perceptible  advance ; 
all  as  the  result  of  "  Thought's  causing  "  impulse,  just  awakened 
to  its  purpose.  But  yet  neither  the  great  philosopher  nor  the 
noblest  of  mechanics  lived  to  see  the  "  flying  train  "  crossing  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  in  a  day,  making  its  5'0 
miles,  sometimes  80  miles,  in  a  single  hour,  and  transporting  its 
precious  freight  so  smoothly  and  so  quietly  that  no  one  among 
the  crowd  of  travelers  realizes  the  speed  or  feels  apprehension. 

The  interesting  questions  of  the  hour  in  this  connection  are : 
How  is  such  speed  attained?  What  are  the  secrets  of  the  success 
that  was  so  long  deferred  after  all  the  means  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer?  What  have  been  the  obstacles; 
what  the  means  of  overcoming  them?  What  are  the  prerequi- 
sites to  still  further  advance?  What  are  likely  to  be  the  limits 
and  what  the  limiting  conditions  in  this  wonderful  race?  Must 
we  finally  resort  to  some  other  means  of  transport,  if  we  should 
desire  to  attain  the  speed  of  the  fastest  birds?  What  are  the 
uses  and  what  the  necessities  of  such  marvelous  velocities  of 
transportation  across  the  continent?  Some  of  these  questions 
are  readily  answered ;  others  can  be  given  only  provisional  re- 
plies, or,  for  the  time,  speculative  ones.  The  engineer  can  read- 
ily compute  numerical  solutions  for  parts  of  the  aggregate  prob- 
lem; he  can  give  but  approximate  statements  for  others;  he 
must  resort  to  little  better  than  guesses  in  endeavoring  to  answer 
the  rest.  His  wonder  at  the  results  of  earlier  inventive  genius 
and  constructive  talent  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  layman. 
His  interest  in  the  future  is  probably  greater;  but  his  knowledge 
of  what  the  future  will  bring  with  it  is  little  more,  though  his 
guesses  may  be  shrewder.  But  "  shrewdness  is  to  the  man 
of  activity  what  scholarship  is  to  the  man  of  thought,"  the  latter 
being  the  knowledge  of  books,  the  former  "  the  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  men  " ;  and  as  the  modern  engineer  is  the  man  of 
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books  and  the  man  of  action  combined,  we  may  well  ask  what 
his  combined  scholarship  and  shrewdness  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  what  they  promise,  however  vaguely,  to  do. 

However  familiar  one  may  be  with  the  science  and  the  art, 
with  the  theory  and  tlu  practice,  of  engineering;  however  well 
he  may  understand  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  loco- 
motive and  of  the  railway,  he  can  hardly  stand  unmoved  beside 
the  track  and  watch  the  approach  of  a  swift  train  on  one  of  the 
transcontinental  linos.  It  grows,  in  a  moment  almost,  from  a 
black,  silent  speck  in  the  far  distance,  to  a  rushing,  roaring  mon- 
ster, tearing  past  with  die  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  carrying  with  it 
a  cloud  of  dust,  despite  the  cleanliness  of  the  "  ballast "  and  of 
the  roadway;  while  the  trees  bow  from  the  sides  of  the  track 
toward  this  irresistible  modern  giant,  which,  in  another  instant, 
diminishes  to  a  black  point  again,  in  the  opposite  far  distance, 
sweeping  on  with  the  force  of  a  thousand  horses.  However  fre- 
quently he  may  have  seen  this  latest  miracle  of  engineering,  he 
cannot  witness  the  sight  without  wonder,  or  even  without  awe. 

The  fastest  existing  "trotter,"  evolved  by  scientific  processes 
from  the  older  stock,  can  hardly  attain  a  speed  of  30  miles  an 
hour.  "Flying  Cliilders,"  the  swiftest  running  horse  that  ever 
emulated  the  fabulous  griffin,  never,  even  by  report,  exceeded 
32  miles  an  hour.  The  flight  of  the  common  field  birds  averages 
probably  about  25  miles  an  hour,  and  the  velocity  of  the  larger 
and  faster  migrating  birds,  when  they  are  traversing  long  routes, 
is  probably  not  often  more  than  50  or  60  miles,  though  it  is  some- 
times reported  to  be  much  higher.* 

The  speed  of  the  flying  train  far  exceeds  that  of  the  fastest 
horse,  and  rivals  that  of  the  swiftest  birds.  The  power  of  its  en- 
gine is  rated  by  the  engineer  at  not  far  from  that  of  a  thousand 
horses;  while  it  possesses  between  1,200  and  1,500  actual 
er,  as  measured  by  the  known  strength  of  the  ordin- 
ary working  animal  in  our  streets.  Moreover,  it  can  exert  its 
enormous  strength  continuously,  hour  after  hour,  without  res- 
pit*  ■ ;  while  the  animals  must  be  worked  in  relays,  resting  at  least 
two  thirds  of  their  time.  It  would  thus  evidently  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  Stable  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  horses  for  every  such 

•See  '*  The  Problem  of  Air  Navigation,"  Forum  for  January,  1*90. 
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engine,  to  insure  equally  continuous  service.  Were  these  horses 
capable  of  making  the  speed  at  all,  a  "string  team"  six  miles 
long  would  be  required  to  haul  the  train. 

The  swift  train  illustrates  one  of  the  latest  and  highest  at- 
tainments of  the  constructing  engineer,  of  the  inventor,  and  of 
the  skilled  mechanic;  while  the  decorator  finds  employment  for 
his  greatest  skill  in  the  adornment  of  this  peripatetic  palace. 
Such  a  train  costs  the  railroad  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  for 
construction.  It  includes  bath  rooms,  sleeping  rooms,  restau- 
rants, and  reception  rooms;  and  supplies  ladies'  maids,  stenog- 
raphers, typewriting  amanuenses,  and  barbers.  It  makes  40 
miles  an  hour  between  stations,  frequently  running  hour  after 
hour  without  a  stop ;  it  takes  up  its  water  as  it  flies,  from  a 
tank  laid  between  the  tracks,  and  traverses  half  the  continent  in 
its  course. 

We  have  seen  what  is  meant  by  the  power  applied ;  let  us 
consider  what  this  speed  means.  Forty  miles  an  hour  is  two 
thirds  of  a  mile,  or  3,520  feet,  in  a  minute,  and  nearly  60  feet  in 
a  second.  This  speed  is  about  that  which  would  be  attained  by 
a  body  falling  freely  from  the  top  of  a  tower  60  feet  high,  or 
from  the  roof  of  a  five-story  house.  The  abrupt  stopping  of 
such  a  train,  could  it  be  instantly  stopped  at  all,  would  have 
precisely  the  effect  of  such  a  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fearful 
consequences  of  a  collision,  or  of  a  broken  axle,  are  thus  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for.  The  meeting  of  two  such  trains  would 
have  results  equivalent  to  those  of  a  fall  of  nearly  230  feet — 
about  the  height  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  danger 
and  the  damage  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  and 
thus  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  miles  an  hour  multiplies  by 
four  the  risk  and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  case  of 
accident.  Since  the  dangers  of  railway  travel  increase  as  the 
square  of  the  speed,  and  since  absolute  safety  must  be  secured  as 
nearly  as  possible,  it  is  important  to  seek  the  causes  of  danger 
as  well  as  the  essentials  to  the  attainment  of  high  speed.  If  the 
train  could  be  sent,  at  however  great  a  velocity,  along  a  perfectly 
straight  and  absolutely  smooth  track ;  if  a  complete  absence  of 
obstacles  could  be  insured ;  if  the  engine  and  train  could  be  so 
constructed  that  no  accident  could  happen  to  the  machinery  or  to 
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the  sustaining  wheels  and  their  trucks;  then,  obviously,  the  speed 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  machine  The  con- 
ditions of  success  are  thus  determined  as  much  by  the  civil  as  by 
the  mechanical  engineer;  as  much  by  the  builder  of  the  railway 
as  by  the  constructor  of  its  machinery. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  an  absolutely  straight  and  smooth 
track.  The  roadbed  must  be  so  well  ballasted,  and  so  well 
made  and  drained,  that  the  rails  and  the  ties  will  not  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  engine,  or  be  washed  away  by  floods. 
The  rails  must  be  so  heavy  and  deep  that  they  will  preserve 
their  line  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  engine  wheels, 
remaining  straight  and  in  exact  shape  between  the  supporting 
tics  and  even  at  the  junctions  of  abutting  lengths.  The 
rapidly-recurring  blows  which  are  heard  on  the  train,  as  the 
wheels  pass  over  rail  after  rail,  at  the  junctions,  must  be  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  rendered  so  light  as  to  be  harmless.  Curves  in 
the  line  of  the  road  must  be  reduced  wherever  they  can  be,  and 
where  they  are  unavoidable  they  must  be  made  as  gradual  and  of 
as  large  a  radius  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Distances  between 
stations  and  the  number  of  stops  en  route,  must  be  adjusted  to 
make  the  former  a  maximum  and  the  latter  a  minimum.  "  Grade 
crossings  "  should  be  avoided,  and  the  track  fenced  in.  Tracks 
should,  if  possible,  be  especially  assigned  to  fast  trains ;    all  local 

-enger  trains  and  all  freight  trains  should  be  provided  with 
independent  tracks.  Ample  strength  in  all  running  parts,  and 
free  lubrication,  should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  acci- 
dent to  wheels,  axles,  and  the  machinery  of  the  engine. 

From  the  study  of  these  simple  conditions,  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  provide  in  this  manner  for  the  safe  and  speedy  trans- 
mission of  passengers,  the  weight  of  rails  has  already  been  raised 
to  100  pounds  per  yard ;  the  roadbeds  have  become  beautifully 

1  and  smooth  on  our  great  railways;  new  forms  of  rail,  new 
kinds  of  fish  plates  for  connecting  them,  and  new  arrangements 

supporting  them,  are  continually  displacing  the  old;  while  a 
thousand  rejected  or  unused  devices  remain  unknown  except  in 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  great  transcontinental 
railroads  are  doubling  and  quadrupling  their  tracks,  and  through 
trains  make  few  stops. 
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Safety  against  accident  by  the  avoidance  of  grade  crossings 
is  as  well  provided  for  in  Europe,  perhaps,  as  is  possible;  but 
in  this  country  we  are  criminally  negligent,  although  the  great 
main  roads  are  rapidly  improving  in  this  direction.  Our  perils 
are  made  greater  by  the  license  taken  in  the  name  of  "  freedom  " 
by  our  people,  who  recklessly  walk  on  tracks  or  drive  across 
them  in  front  of  a  locomotive,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  danger 
to  themselves  and  to  the  living  freight  carried  by  the  trains. 
This,  however,  is  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  realizing  that  an 
approaching  train  may  be  traversing  a  mile  in  one  minute,  a 
hundred  yards  in  four  seconds,  a  hundred  feet  in  less  than  a 
second.  The  venturesome  driver  or  the  reckless  pedestrian,  feel- 
ing confident  that  he  has  ample  time  to  get  safely  out  of  the 
way,  may  find  himself  surprised  by  the  approaching  juggernaut 
before  he  has  had  time  to  understand  his  situation. 

The  dangers  of  accident  to  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  and 
train  are  reduced  by  skillful  and  prudent  designing,  and  by  care- 
ful choice  of  materials,  united  with  good  construction.  Wheels 
and  axles,  when  they  have  been  in  use  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  under  passenger  trucks,  are  transferred  to  freight  trains, 
where  accident,  though  still  not  likely  to  occur,  would  result  in 
little  or  no  loss  of  life  and  property.  Steel  is  used  for  "  running 
parts "  in  place  of  iron,  which  formerly  was  universally  em- 
ployed ;  rubbing  parts  and  journals  and  their  bearings  are  given 
the  maximum  practicable  area  and  minimum  loads ;  provisions 
for  oiling  them  are  made  more  and  more  effective;  and  every 
one  of  the  myriad  details  of  the  machinery  is  better  and  better 
fitted  to  the  common  purpose.  The  result  is  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  celerity  and  safety  in  the  operation  of  our  fast  trains; 
and  it  is  vastly  more  safe  to  take  up  one's  abode  for  a  day  in 
one  of  these  modern  vehicles,  than  to  travel  in  the  stage  coach  of 
our  grandparents,  or  even  to  lean  out  of  the  window  of  a  house. 

We  have  built  more  than  150,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  equal  amount  gridirons  the  rest  of  the 
world;  we  have  spent  nearly  $10,000,000,000  in  this  way,  and 
Europe  has  laid  out  a  large  fraction  of  the  same  amount.  We 
employ  a  million  or  more  of  people  on  our  roads,  and  an  un- 
numbered  mass  indirectly   through   their   operation.     We   can 
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make  steel  rails  that  will  last,  under  the  heaviest  wear,  something 
like  twenty  years.  We  have  attained  a  speed  in  regular  traffic 
of  50  miles  an  hour,  and  in  exceptional  cases  one  of  60  miles ; 
while  now  and  then,  in  making  up  lost  time,  or  in  experimental 
or  reckless  driving,  we  have  reached  80  miles  an  hour,  and  pos- 
sibly more.  At  the  same  time,  the  dangers  of  travel  are  reduced 
to  such  a  point  that  but  one  traveler  in  millions  is  killed,  and  any 
one  individual  must  travel,  on  the  average,  50,000,000  miles,  or 
half  as  far  as  to  the  sun,  to  incur  loss  of  life.  If  he  confines  his 
travels  to  New  England,  he  must  journey  ten  times  as  far,  and 
must  attain  a  greater  age  than  Methusaleh,  before  he  encounters  a 
fatal  accident.  Of  all  lives  lost,  those  of  passengers  constitute  but 
a  fraction,  the  majority  of  the  killed  being  trespassers  on  the  tracks 
and  men  employed  in  the  more  hazardous  labor  of  the  roads. 
The  number  of  accidents  has  been  enormously  reduced  by  such 
improvements  as  the  air  brake,  which  enables  the  engineer  to 
stop  the  train  quickly,  and   by   the  introduction  of   the  block 

em,  which  prevents  a  train  from  entering  upon  a  section 
of  the  line  until  the  preceding  train  has  passed  to  the  next 
section.  The  free  use  of  the  telegraph  in  this  and  in  other  work 
has  much  to  do  with  the  present  safe  operation  of  railways. 
The  "  ether-charged  "  wire  binds  together  the  whole  system;  giv- 
ing the  approaching  train  notice  of  a  clear  track ;  warning  the 
most  distant  ones  of  sudden  danger;  telling  them  when  and 
where  to  stop,  to  advance,  to  retreat,  or  to  change  to  another 
track ;  and  informing  every  official  of  every  important  fact  and 
of  every  new  order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  extended  railway.  The  ringer  of  the  president  and  that  of 
the  superintendent  are  on  every  engineer,  conductor,  train  mas- 
ter, and  station  agent;  and  the  guiding  eye,  through  the  nerve 
of  slender  wire,  becomes  almost  all-seeing,  while  the  directing 
mind  is  all  but  omnipresent. 

.  ing    seen   this    marvelous   progress,   from    the   creeping 
trains  ^>f  the  time  of  George  Stephenson  to  the  "  flyer  "  of  to-day; 

i  the  rattling,  uncomfortable  motion  which  so  impressed 
our  fathers  to  the  smooth,  gliding,  quiet  sweep  of  modern  trains; 

i  20  miles  an  hour  in  anxiety  and  discomfort  to  60  miles  in 

usk:   What  obstacles  prevent  us  from  advancing,  in 
32 
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the  next  generation,  to  a  speed  of  100,  or  even  to  one  of  200, 
miles  an  hour?  Why  may  we  not  anticipate,  at  the  same  time, 
a  degree  of  safety  that  shall  as  much  surpass  that  of  to-day  as  the 
safety  of  the  best  railways  of  our  time  exceeds  that  of  the  old 
stage  coach?  Such  questions  often  seem  absurd  to  the  engineer, 
and  are  much  more  easily  asked  than  answered ;  but  the  general 
reply  may  be  given  that  the  obstacle,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  is 
likely  to  remain  precisely  what  it  is  now,  namely,  a  disproportion- 
ately small  return  on  the  capital  required  to  insure  conjoined 
speed  and  safety.  Koads  may  be  improved ;  rails  may  be  made 
heavier,  more  rigid,  more  absolutely  rectilinear;  engines  maybe 
given  more  power,  and  may  be  adapted  more  precisely  in  their 
construction  to  higher  speeds;  still  better  materials,  better  de- 
sign, more  perfect  workmanship,  and  more  skillful  operation  may 
give  increased  immunity  from  accident.  There  seems  to  be  no  seri- 
ous difficulty  on  the  engineering  side  in  securing  and  maintaining 
a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  or  probably  more ;  but  the  capi- 
talist is  here  intimidated.  Higher  speeds  cost  money  for  initial 
and  operative  expenses  in  vastly  higher  ratio  than  either  increase 
of  speed  or  the  returns  to  be  expected  on  capital  so  invested. 
Our  fastest  trains  do  not  directly  pay,  even  now,  when  the  wear 
and  tear  of  engines,  cars,  roadbed,  and  bridges  are  considered. 
When  the  people  want  higher  speeds,  and  need  them  so  greatly 
as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them,  the  engineers  will 
construct,  and  the  railroads  will  furnish,  trains  of  still  higher 
velocity  and  of  still  greater  safety. 

The  attainment  of  200  miles  an  hour,  however,  does  not  seem 
likely  to  prove  practicable  with  the  machinery  of  our  day.  At 
such  a  rate,  the  "head  resistance"  would  be  about  200  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  section  of  the  train,  or  not  far  from  ten  tons  in 
all.  This,  at  the  assumed  speed,  means  the  requirement  from 
the  engine  of  somewhere  about  5,000  horse  power.  The  other 
resistances  to  its  motion  would  be  probably  as  much  more,  at 
the  very  least,  and  the  concentration  of  so  much  power  in 
the  locomotive  would  be  considered  impracticable  by  the  major- 
ity of  engineers.  To  reach  such  a  speed,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it,  very  probably  the  iron  horse  must  be  unhar- 
nessed  and   his  task   must  be   given   to  new  forms   of   motor. 
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He  could  not  attain  such  a  velocity,  even  entirely  without  a  load ; 
far  less  could  he  draw  a  heavy  train  at  such  a  speed.  Were  it 
practicable,  even  as  a  matter  of  construction  and  of  invention, 
the  engineer  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  engine  from  the 
head  of  such  a  train  on  account  of  the  relatively  high  and  abso- 
lutely exorbitant  cost  of  its  own  transportation.  He  could  not 
afford  to  add  superfluous  weight  to  that  of  the  train. 

Thus  the  assumptions  seem  fair  that  the  locomotive  engine 
will  have  been  superseded  when  we  shall  have  doubled  our 
speeds,  and  that  we  must  find  ways  to  utilize  the  weights  of  the 
cars  themselves  for  adhesion,  and  to  make  each  carry  its  own 
motor.  This  evidently  points  to  electric  traction,  the  only  method 
as  yet  discovered  of  making  the  horse  do  his  work  without  tax- 
ing us  for  his  own  carriage.  I  have  very  little  question  that, 
where  railways  are  carrying  large  numbers  of  passengers  on  short 
routes,  as  on  our  systems  of  elevated  road,  the  electric  motor,  or 
some  advance  on  that  marvel  of  invention  and  engineering,  must 
come  into  use.  Heat,  light,  and  electricity  will  then  conspire  in 
that  coming  revolution  which  shall  combine  for  us  the  speed  of 
the  bird,  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  safety  of  the  dwelling. 
Through  the  action  of  such  forces,  steam  will  probably  continue 
even  then  to  "compel  other  devils,"  to  "lengthen  and  shorten 
space  "  between  cities  and  towns,  and  to  create  new  and  brilliant, 
though  still  evanescent,  "foam  bells  along  Thought's  causing 
stream." 

E.  H.  Thurston. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  only  six  cities  in  the 
United  States  had  populations  exceeding  8,000.  The  largest  city 
had  not  75,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  cities  with  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants  had  increased  in  1860  to  141,  in  1880  to 
286,  and  in  1890  to  487.  In  1800,  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  resided  in  cities  having  populations 
of  8,000  and  upward.  In  1860,  16  per  cent,  lived  in  cities  of 
this  size,  in  1870,  20  per  cent.,  and  in  1880,  22J  per  cent. 

The  result  of  the  census  of  1890  is  not  yet  published  offi- 
cially ;  but  from  reports  and  estimates  in  the  newspapers,  and 
from  semi-official  data  which  I  have  received  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  census,  a  very  large  increase  of  urban  population 
appears  during  the  last  decade  as  compared  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation. More  than  23  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now  reside  in  cities  having  more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  From 
the  data  which  I  have  indicated,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1890  appears  to  be  about  64,000,000,  and  the 
population  of  cities  having  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  amounts 
to  nearly  18,000,000.  The  increase  of  urban  population  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  about  6,500,000,  showing  that  nearly 
half  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  has  been  in  cities  of 
this  size.  If  we  should  include  in  the  urban  population  cities 
of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  the  proportion  of  urban  to 
rural  population  would  be  vastly  increased.  But  confining 
urban  population  to  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  the 
aggregate  increase  of  population  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  as  will  appear  by  the  census  of  1890,  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  cities.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  examples. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  total  increase  of  population  between 
1880  and  1890  was  only  11,325,  while  the  increase  in  its  cities 
was  14,290;  showing  that  the  population  of  the  rural  districts 
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and  of  cities  containing  less  than  8,000  inhabitants  actually 
decreased  during  the  decade,  while  the  increase  of  population  in 
cities  containing  more  than  that  number  of  people  was  more  than 
12  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  the  total  increase  in  population 
between  1880  and  1890  slightly  exceeded  400,000,  and  250,000  of 
this  increase  was  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  upward.  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  during  the  same  period,  the  aggregate 
increase  of  population  was  about  110,000,  while  the  increase  in 
cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  upward  was  nearly  105,000;  show- 
ing that  nearly  the  total  increase  was  in  cities  of  this  size.  The 
increase  of  urban  population  in  that  State  during  the  last  dec- 
ade was  nearly  40  per  cent.  In  Rhode  Island  the  total  increase 
of  population  was  about  69,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  cities 
was  49,000.  In  New  York  State,  during  this  period,  the  total 
increase  of  population,  as  first  reported  by  the  census  office,  was 
1,016,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
and  upward  was  763,000,  being  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
total  increase.  It  also  appears  that  53  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  reside  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabit- 
ants and  upward.  The  increase  of  the  urban  population  in 
that  State  was  more  than  28  per  cent.  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania nearly  one  half  of  the  total  increase  of  population 
was  in  the  cities,  which  show  an  increase  of  more  than  33  per 
cent.  In  Ohio  the  increase  of  the  urban  population  was  more 
than  37  per  cent.,  being  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  increase 
of  the  State.  In  Indiana  the  increase  of  urban  population  was 
52  per  cent.  In  Illinois  the  total  increase  of  population  ex- 
ceeded 740,000,  and  the  increase  of  urban  population  was  93  per 
cent.,  or  more  than  700,000,  being  only  40,000  less  than  the 
whole  increase  in  the  State.  In  Iowa  the  increase  of  urban  popu- 
lation was  more  than  63  per  cent.  In  Michigan  it  was  70  per 
cent.,  in  Wisconsin  77  per  cent.,  in  Nebraska  32  per  cent.,  in 
California  46  per  cent.,  in  Tennessee  104  per  cent.,  in  Alabama 
74  per  cent.,  and  in  Colorado  169  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  between 
1880  and  1890  from  50,000,000  to  64,000,000,  or  about  26  per 
cent.  Deducting  the  urban  population,  the  increase  of  rural  pop- 
ulation is  found  to  be  only  8  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the 
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urban  population  is  more  than  57  per  cent.  This  classification 
of  urban  population,  as  before,  includes  only  cities  of  8,000  in- 
habitants and  upward.  If  the  classification  should  embrace 
cities  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  it  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear that  the  rural  population  had  decreased  during  the  decade. 
This  general  result  has  been  brought  about  notwithstanding  the 
immense  increase  of  population  in  the  rural  districts  of  extreme 
wrestern  States,  such  as  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

The  unequal  growth  of  urban  and  rural  populations  is  not  the 
result  of  accident.  The  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  vari- 
ous, but  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  business  which  is  con- 
ducted in  the  cities  has  been  more  prosperous  and  more  remu- 
nerative than  that  of  the  country.  Farming  has  not  kept  pace  in 
development  and  prosperity  with  manufacturing,  and  with  other 
industries  of  the  cities.  That  there  is  at  this  time  serious  and 
wide-spread  depression  in  agriculture,  is  universally  conceded. 
The  census  of  1890,  as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  conclusively 
demonstrates  this  fact.  When  the  details  of  the  new  census  have 
been  published,  we  shall  see  that  in  all  the  eastern  and  middle 
States  the  values  of  farms  have  depreciated  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one  half,  during  the  past  decade.  The  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture and  immigration  of  New  Hampshire  recently  reported  1,442 
vacant  or  abandoned  farms,  with  tenantable  buildings,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  that  State. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  point  out  the  causes  of 
agricultural  depression ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
the  reader  that  this  has  not  been  prevented  by  the  high  protec- 
tive tariff  laws,  which  were  enacted,  and  have  been  maintained 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  assurance  that 
they  would  produce  universal  prosperity,  and  that  they  would 
especially  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Negatively 
speaking,  then,  we  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
protective  tariffs  have  not  secured  prosperity  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  However  great  may  have  been  the  success  of  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  the  farmers  cannot  be  said 
to  have  shared  it. 

The  large  increase  of  urban  population  will  have  an  impor- 
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tant  bearing  upon  the  future  of  political  parties.  The  majority 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  are  democratic ;  the  cities  are 
interested  in  commerce,  and  they  depend  upon  it  in  large  mea- 
sure for  their  prosperity.  The  freer  commerce  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  welfare  of  cities.  The  legislation  of  the  present 
Congress,  embodied  in  the  McKinley  bill,  has  for  its  object  the 
restriction  of  foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  rates  proposed  in  that 
bill  are  prohibitory.  The  effect  upon  New  York  and  other  sea- 
port cities  will  be  detrimental,  and  the  practical  working  of  the 
measure  will  provoke  increased  opposition  to  the  political  party 
which  is  responsible  for  it.  In  cities  where  manufacturing  is  the 
principal  industry,  the  employees  in  factories  are  rapidly  learning 
that  protective  tariffs  do  not  protect  them.  In  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
any  other  localities  in  the  United  States,  the  Democratic  Party 
was  successful  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1888,  when  the 
tariff  question  was  the  principal  issue.  Since  that  time  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  manufacturing  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry, has  repudiated  the  party  of  protection.  In  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  too,  where  manufacturing  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth,  the  trend  of  political 
sentiment  is  opposed  to  the  Eepublican  Party.  The  question  of 
prohibition  is  becoming  more  important  every  year.  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  with  8,000  inhabitants  in 
which  prohibition  laws  can  be  successfully  enforced.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  large  cities  of  the  prohibition  States  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquors  is  impossible.  The 
party  that  opposes  prohibition  in  such  cities,  and  that  favors 
stringent  license  laws,  will  generally  have  the  ascendency  therein. 
Upon  present  political  issues,  therefore,  the  new  apportion- 
ments, under  the  census  of  1890,  will  place  the  Democratic  Party 
in  more  favorable  conditions  for  success  in  future  Congresses 
and  State  Legislatures.  If  the  apportionment  for  representatives 
in  Congress  shall  be  made,  under  the  census  of  1890,  so  as  to 
secure  the  same  number  of  members  that  the  present  House  con- 
tains, each  of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  have  the  same  number 
of  members  as   during  the  last  decade,  except  that   Arkansas, 
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Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  will  each  gain  one 
member,  Nebraska  two,  and  Minnesota  three,  and  that  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Maine,  and  Tennessee  will 
each  lose  one  member,  and  New  York  and  Ohio  each  two. 
Nine  of  these  members  gained  are  in  States  west  of  the  Wabash, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  there  is  a  net  loss  of  nine  mem- 
bers east  of  those  rivers.  There  is  also  a  gain  in  favor  of  the 
West  of  eight  members  in  the  six  new  States.  The  loss  of  two 
members  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  probabilities  are  that  other  members  now  elected 
by  the  rural  population  will  be  transferred  to  city  districts.  The 
State  of  Illinois  will  retain  the  same  number  of  members  that  it 
now  has ;  but  Cook  County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Chicago, 
will  be  entitled  to  at  least  two  additional  members.  The  rural 
districts  must,  therefore,  lose  two,  and  there  will  be  similar  losses 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  representatives  in  Congress  than  heretofore  must  be 
chosen  from  districts  which  are  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
cities,  or  from  those  in  which  urban  population  will  predominate. 
Congress  determines  only  the  number* of  representatives  to  which 
each  State  is  entitled.  The  Legislature  of  each  State  must 
apportion  these  representatives  to  districts  of  a^  nearly  equal 
population  as  possible.  In  the  new  apportionments  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  must  be  recognized,  and  the  effect  of  the  increased 
population  will  then  become  apparent.  The  rural  districts  will 
sustain  a  loss  of  representation;  the  number  of  city  members 
will  be  largely  increased. 

But  the  most  remarkable  political  advantage  which  the  cities 
will  realize  by  reason  of  their  greater  increase  of  population,  will 
be  in  the  legislative  apportionments.  In  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  representation  in  the 
Legislatures  is  based  on  population.  New  apportionments  are 
required  every  ten  years,  based  upon  the  population  as  shown 
by  the  federal  census.  The  State  Legislatures,  at  their  next  ses- 
sions, will  thus  be  required  to  divide  their  respective  States  into 
senatorial  and  assembly  districts,  based  upon  the  census  of  1890. 
In  nearly  all  the  States,  especially  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,   the  cities   during  the  ensuing  decade  will  have  much 
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greater  representation  in  the  State  Legislatures  than  they  had 
during  the  past  decade.  The  importance  of  increased  represen- 
tation for  the  cities  in  State  Legislatures  will  be  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  to  the  country  at  large  the  effect  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  election  of  the  United  States  senators 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  If,  as  is  assumed,  the  cities 
of  the  country  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  increased  representation  they  will  have  during  the  next  dec- 
ade will  undoubtedly  cause  an  increased  representation  of  that 
party  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  fact  that  the  rural  population  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  cities,  and  that  rural  industries  seem  to  languish  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  cities,  may  serve  to  arouse  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  to  a  realization  of  their  true  condition,  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  produced  it.  If  they  shall  learn  the  effect 
upon  them  of  a  tariff  for  protection,  they  will  find  that  it  pro- 
tects the  manufacturer  only.  There  is  nothing  good  in  it,  as  a 
rule,  for  them.  They  are  compelled  to  sell  their  products, 
whether  in  the  home  market  or  in  the  foreign  market,  at  prices 
fixed  in  Liverpool,  the  cheapest  free-trade  market  in  the  world. 
Every  manufactured  article  they  buy  must  be  bought  at  prices 
fixed  in  the  protected  market  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
dearest,  as  to  such  articles,  in  the  world.  This  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products,  when  exchanged  for  such  arti- 
cles, nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half.  Such  a  system  will,  in  the 
end,  bring  bankruptcy  to  all  who  are  the  victims  of  it.  But  if 
the  present  agricultural  depression  shall  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
to  teach  farmers  that  protection  does  not  protect  them,  it  may 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  any  event,  however,  the  loss  of 
representation  of  agricultural  districts  in  the  State  and  national 
governments  will  be  deplored  by  all  who  regard  the  sturdy  man- 
hood and  unswerving  patriotism  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

William  M.  Springer. 


* 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  AFKICA. 

AFRICAN   affairs  have  recently  been   settled  by  a  series  of 
strange   events    hitherto   unexampled   in   the   domain   of   inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy.     First,  we  have  seen  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  a  state  five  times  the  size  of  France ;  secondly,  the 
founding  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  of  a  neutral  zone,  stretching 
from  shore  to  shore  of  the  dark  continent,  where  the  humane  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy,  from  which  Europe  is  farther  and  farther 
ling,  are   successfully  practiced;    thirdly,  mutual   grants   of 
immense  expanses  of   territory  made  to   one  another  by  several 
European   states  under   the   novel    name   of    "spheres   of  influ- 
ence," over  which  the  contracting  parties  had  no  right  whatever, 
and  on  which,  in  fact,  no  European  had  ever  set  foot,  as  Lord 
jbury  himself,  the  principal  author  of  this  remarkable  arrange- 
t,  ironically  remarked.     We  have  witnessed  an  ingenious  and 
omical  application   of  the  maxim  "Do  vt  des" — one  giving 
what  is  not  his  to  bestow — as  was  the  case  in  the  recent 
man   treaty,  when   Berlin  and  London  allotted  them- 
selves shares,  not  only  of   tin;   region    near  the  great  lakes,  but 

3sions  of  the   Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  was 
most  courteously  deprived  of  his  sovereignty  over  them. 

Thi  a  of  Internationa]  treaties,  till  now  quite  unknown, 

result  of  long  and  difficult  negotiations  which  must 
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be  followed  step   by  step.     M.    Emile    Banning,  the  author   of 
"  The   Political  Division  of  Africa,"  says  : 

"  The  annexation  of  Africa  to  the  civilized  empires  of  the  world,  the 
dividing  of  its  vast  territories  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  initiation, 
under  their  guidance,  of  millions  of  savages  into  higher  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  our  age." 

Let  us  first  examine  the  origin  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
"We  may  say  that  it  sprang  complete  from  the  head,  or  rather 
from  the  heart,  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  It  came  into  existence  in  a  far  more  marvelous 
manner  than  the  Indian  Empire,  the  object  of  Tocqueville's  great 
admiration.  It  was  born  in  Brussels,  not  in  Africa,  and  was  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  cleverly-combined  diplomatic  transactions, 
being  in  no  way  due  to  conquests  or  to  violent  annexations. 

When  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  in  1830,  she  lost 
the  magnificent  colonies  which  her  northern  neighbors  had  brought 
as  a  dowry  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  founded,  in 
1815.  As  the  population  of  Belgium  is  denser  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  as  her  industries  are  more  extensively  devel- 
oped, there  was  a  fear  that  outlets  for  her  trade  would  be  lacking 
in  these  times  of  protectionism,  when  all  countries  are  raising 
their  import  duties.  Since  Leopold  II. 's  accession  to  the  throne, 
his  great  object  has  been  to  secure  colonial  possessions  to  Belgium 
for  her  excess  of  population  and  production.  To  this  end  he 
founded,  in  October,  1876,  with  the  aid  of  eminent  African  ex- 
plorers, the  International  African  Association.  Its  object  was  to 
form  committees  in  several  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  collection 
of  funds,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  stations  across 
Africa,  passing  by  Lake  Tanganyika,  to  assist  future  explorers. 
Accordingly  committees  were  formed,  whose  presidents  were  as 
follows:  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  in  Germany,  the 
Crown  Prince;  in  Italy,  the  King's  brother;  in  France,  M.  de 
Lesseps ;  and  in  Belgium,  King  Leopold.  Sums  of  money  were 
subscribed,  and  stations  were  opened  from  Bogamoyo  (just  south 
of  Zanzibar)  to  Lake  Tanganyika ;  but  when,  toward  the  close  of 
1877,  Stanley  reappeared  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  revealed  the 
immense  length  of  the  marvelous  Congo  River,  King  Leopold  at 
once  turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.     That  he  might  not 
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put  himself  forward  prematurely,  he  acted  under  cover  of  an  asso- 
ciation and  a  committee  of  exploration,  which  were  in  reality 
formed  and  entirely  supported  by  the  King's  energy  and  by  the 
large   sums   of   money  that  he  lavished   upon   them.     Through 


this  ition  King  Leopold  maintained  Stanley  for  five  years 

During  this  time  a  road  was  made  from  the  coast 

Pool,  where  the  ]  ble  portion  of  the  Upper  Congo 

oommei  ad  thus  was  formed  the  basis  of  the  future  empire.* 

During  thi  >  1  Stanley  signed  no  Less  than  four  thousand 

*  See  Stanley's  "  Five  Years  on  the  Congo." 
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treaties  or  concessions  of  territory,  on  which  upward  of  two 
thousand  chiefs  had  placed  their  marks  in  sign  of  adhesion.  At 
a  cost  of  many  months  of  transportation,  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  thousands  of  porters,  light  steamers  were  placed  on  the 
upper  river  which  was  explored  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls.  Its 
numerous  tributaries  also  were  followed  up  as  far  as  the  rapids 
that  interrupt  their  courses.  Many  young  Belgian  officers  and 
other  adventurous  explorers  established  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo  and  the  adjoining  river,  the  Kouiliou,  and  founded 
a  series  of  stations,  each  occupied  by  one  or  two  Europeans 
and  by  a  few  soldiers  from  Zanzibar.  In  this  way  the  country 
was  insensibly  taken  possession  of  in  the  most  pacific  manner, 
without  a  struggle  and  with  no  bloodshed  whatever ;  for  the  na- 
tives, who  are  of  a  very  gentle  disposition,  offered  no  resistance. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  was  called  upon,  in  1884, 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  African  Association,  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  and  recognized  the  legality  of 
the  claims  and  title  deeds  submitted  to  them.* 

A  little  later,  in  order  to  mark  the  formation  of  a  state,  the 
Congo  Association  adopted  as  its  flag  a  gold  star  on  a  blue 
ground.  A  French  lawyer,  M.  Deloume,  in  a  very  well-written 
pamphlet  entitled  uLe  Droit des  Gens  dans  VAfrique  Equatoriale" 
has  proved  that  this  proceeding  was  not  only  legitimate,  but 
necessary.  The  embryo  state,  however,  lacked  one  essential 
thing,  namely,  recognition  by  the  civilized  powers.  It  existed 
only  as  a  private  association,  or,  as  a  hostile  publicist  expressed  it, 
as  "  a  state  in  shares,  indulging  in  pretensions  of  sovereignty." 
Great  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  essential  con- 
dition. Disputes,  on  the  one  hand  with  France  and  on  the  other 
with  Portugal,  appeared  inevitable. 

The  well-known  explorer  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  following  the 
river  Ogoue,  had  reached  the  northern  bank  of  Stanley  Pool,  and 
having  obtained  a  concession  of  land  from  Makoko,  a  native  chief, 
had  hoisted  the  French  flag,  thus  obliging  Stanley  to  found  his 
station,  the  present  Leopoldville,  on  the  southern  bank.  France, 
already  occupying  the  Gaboon,  purposed  to  extend  her  possessions 

*  See  the  report  of  Senator  Morgan  in  behalf  of    the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  March  26,  1884. 
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at  least  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Congo.  On  the  south, 
Portugal  claimed  rights  of  sovereignty,  dating  from  the  earliest 
discovery  of  the  country,  over  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  over  the  inland  region  lying  between  latitude  5°  12'  and  8° 
south.  This  claim  included  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  thus  cutting 
off  from  the  sea  the  future  state  of  King  Leopold.  A  struggle 
with  these  countries  would  have  been  hopeless.  What  could  the 
African  Association,  so  far  merely  a  private  company,  not  exist- 
ing from  an  international  standpoint,  do  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  two  nations  who  could,  if  necessary,  take  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory  and  defend  it  by  the  sword  ? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  King  Leopold  did  not  lose  heart.  In  1882 
he  obtained  from  the  French  government  an  assurance  that, 
while  maintaining  its  rights  to  the  north  of  Stanley  Pool,  it 
would  give  support  to  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo. 
AVith  Portugal  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. The  King  endeavored  to  gain  the  support  of  Germany  and 
England,  and  thought  he  could  count  on  the  latter  power,  when, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1884,  Lord  Granville  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Lisbon  cabinet,  in  which,  in  exchange  for  important  com- 
mercial concessions,  Great  Britain  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Portugal  over  the  entire  western  coast  to  which  she  laid  claim. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  death  stroke  to  the  plan  of  King  Le  >pold, 
who  appeared  to  have  lost  all  access  to  the  sea  for  his  colony. 
Fortunately  France,  Germany,  and  public  opinion  in  England 
were  all  hostile  to  this  treaty,  and  the  English  cabinet  withdrew  it. 
In  order  to  insure  the  good  will  of  France,  the  King  had  given 
her  a  right  of  preference  in  case  he  should  realize  his  plans.  Just 
at  this  time  Prince  Bismarck  took  part  in  the  matter,  and  in  the 
nan  Parliament  praised  highly  the  work  of  the  African  Asso- 
ciation. In  April,  1884,  he  proposed  to  France  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  and  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  general  agree- 
ment. From  this  proposition  sprang  the  famous  Berlin  con- 
ference, the  remarkable  decisions  of  which  we  shall  mention  later. 
At  the  same  time,  before  the  conference  opened,  Germany  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo,  in 
which  she  agreed  to  recognize  its  flag  as  that  of  a  state,  in  ex- 
change for  an  assurance  that  her  trade  should  be  free,  and  that 
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German  subjects  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  Similar  agreements  were  entered  upon  with 
nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  the  globe.  The  delegates  of  the 
Association  were  accepted  at  the  conference  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  different  states  that  were  represented  there,  and 
on  February  26,  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  signed,  Bismarck 
expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"The  new  State  of  the  Congo  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  safe- 
guards of  the  work  we  have  in  view,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  its  develop- 
ment will  fulfill  the  noble  aspirations  of  its  august  founder." 

Thus  the  Congo  International  Association,  hitherto  only  a 
private  enterprise,  seemed  now  to  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
state,  without  having,  however,  as  yet  assumed  the  title.  But 
where  were  the  limits  of  its  territory  ?  A  map  had  been  attached 
to  the  agreement  made  with  Germany,  on  which  the  association 
was  allotted  684,897  square  miles,  embracing  unexplored  regions 
where  it  was  easy  enough  to  trace  the  frontiers  on  paper;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  were  the  pretensions  of  both  France  and 
Portugal  to  contend  against.  With  France  it  was  not  difficult  to 
come  to  an  arrangement.  Ail  the  territory  north  of  the  Congo  and 
of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Mobangi,  was  conceded  to  her,  and 
she  thus  took  possession  of  the  basins  of  the  Ogoue  and  the 
Kouiliou,  and  of  the  stations  the  association  had  founded  on  the 
latter  river.  Portugal,  however,  was  more  difficult  to  manage,  for 
here  the  contested  point  was  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.  Thanks  to  the  interference  of  France,  after  prolonged 
negotiations  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  on  February  15, 
1885,  by  which  both  parties  were  satisfied.  They  agreed  that 
Portugal  should  take  possession  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Congo  up  to  its  junction  with  the  little  stream  Uango,  above 
Nokki,  and  also  of  the  district  of  Kabinda,  forming  a  wedge  that 
extends  into  the  French  territory  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
International  Congo  Association — for  such  was  still  its  title — was 
to  have  access  to  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  extending  from  Man- 
yanga  (west  of  Leopoldville)  to  the  ocean,  north  of  Banana,  and 
comprising,  in  addition  to  this  port,  Bom  a  and  the  important 
station  of  Vivi.  These  treaties  granted  the  association  931,285 
square   miles   of  territory,  that  is  to  say,  a  domain  eighty  times 
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the  size  of  Belgium,  with  more  than  7,500  miles  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  limits  fixed  were,  on  the  west,  the  Knango,  an  im- 
portant tributary  of  the  Congo;  on  the  south,  the  sources  of  the 
Zambesi;  on  the  east,  the  Lakes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and  Tan- 
ganyika, and  a  line  passing  through  Lake  Albert  Edward  to  the 
river  Ouelle;  on  the  north,  a  line  following  the  fourth  degree 
of  latitude  to  the  Mobangi  Eiver  on  the  French  frontier.  The 
whole  forms  one  eleventh  part  of  the  African  continent. 

The  association  became  transformed  into  a  state  in  August, 
1885,  when  King  Leopold,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Belgian 
Chambers,  notified  the  powers  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of 
Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  the  union  of 
which  with  Belgium  was  to  be  exclusively  personal.  The  Congo 
is,  therefore,  not  a  Belgian  colony,  but  nevertheless  the  Belgian 
Chambers  have  recently  given  valuable  assistance  to  the  King's 
work;  first,  in  taking,  on  July  26,  1889,  10,000,000  francs' 
worth  of  shares  in  the  railway  which  is  to  connect  the  seaport  of 
Matadi  with  the  river  port  of  Leopoldville,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and, 
secondly,  by  granting  a  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent State  on  August  4,  1890.  The  King,  in  a  will  laid 
before  Parliament,  bequeaths  all  his  African  possessions  to  the 
Belgian  nation,  authorizing  the  country  to  take  possession  of 
them  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years. 

Colonial  history  offers  no  other  example  of  such  rapid  devel- 
opment as  that  of  King  Leopold's  enterprise.  Thanks  to  the 
stations  established  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  is  perfect 
order  and  safety  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls.  Twenty-seven  steamers, 
fourteen  of  which  belong  to  the  State  and  six  to  the  Compagnie 
■in,  Haut  Congo,  ply  the  waters  of  the  upper  river  and 
its  tributaries,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  have 
stations  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  with  the  gold 
star.  Lower  down  the  river  there  is  even  an  administrative 
and  judicial  system,  well  organized  and  perfectly  established. 
value  of  the  exports — ivory,  india-rubber,  palm  oil,  copal, 
:ne,  etc. — amounted  in  1885  to  nearly  9,000,000  francs, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  State  were  3,000,000  francs.  Com- 
merce cannot  fail  to  increase  prodigiously  as  soon  as  the  railway 
from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville  is  opened.     At  present  all  goods 
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have  to  be  carried  by  porters  from  the  upper  Congo  to  the 
sea  coast,  which  necessitates  such  heavy  expense  that  the  co- 
lonial produce  cannot  compete  with  other  produce  in  the  Euro- 
pean market.  When  the  railway  is  built  all  this  will  be  altered. 
The  whole  of  central  Africa  will  be  opened  up  to  trade,  for  the 
Congo  will  be  the  only  river  of  the  dark  continent  that  will  give 
access  to  it,  the  courses  of  all  the  others  being  checked  by  rapids 
and  falls.  On  the  plateau  beyond  Stanley  Pool  the  climate  is 
less  detrimental  to  Europeans  than  that  of  India  or  that  of  the 
Dutch  Indies.  There  are  already  plantations  there,  and  the 
natives  apply  themselves  willingly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  We 
see,  then,  that  King  Leopold's  enterprise,  whose  international  ex- 
istence was  first  recognized  by  the  United  States  Congress,  is 
destined  to  have  a  great  future. 

It  is  not  less  interesting  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  civ- 
ilized states  have  sanctioned  in  Africa  those  humane  principles 
which  they  are  more  and  more  abandoning  in  Europe,  namely, 
free  trade,  equality  for  all  nationalities,  neutrality,  perpetual 
peace,  and  arbitration.  King  Leopold's  scheme  had  attracted 
general  attention  to  Africa;  and  France,  Portugal,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany  were  anxious  to  extend  the  limits  of  their 
possessions  or  to  acquire  fresh  ones.  Conflicting  interests  and 
rival  ambitions  threatened  serious  difficulties.  To  avoid  these, 
France  and  Grermany  proposed  a  conference  at  Berlin,  where 
all  the  powers  interested  in  African  affairs  should  be  repre- 
sented. The  object  of  this  conference,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  rights  of  the  International  Association  were  recognized,  was 
not  to  limit  the  possessions  of  the  different  states,  but  merely  to 
insure  the  peaceful  development  of  colonial  and  commercial 
enterprise  in  Africa.  Having  frequently  written  on  the  Congo 
question  since  the  year  1876,  I  tried  to  prove  in  1883*  that  the 
Congo  should  be  neutralized,  and  that  a  special  international 
commission  like  that  of  the  Danube  should  be  formed,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  interested  states,  with  a  view  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  river,  its  maintenance  in  navigable  condi- 
tion, the  care  of  beacons  and  lights,  and  the  enforcement  of  trea- 

*"  Contemporary  Review  "  ;  and  "Revue  de  Droit  International,"  XV., 
p.  254. 
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ties.  The  devoted  president  of  the  Ked  Cross  Society,  M.  Gustave 
Moyhier,  completed  the  program  by  urging  free  navigation,  free 
trade,  the  complete  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a  limit  to 
the  sale  of  spirits.  In  spite  of  the  many  conflicting  interests 
represented,  the  deliberations  and  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  con- 
ference were  inspired  by  a  sentiment  of  the  joint  responsibility 
and  fraternity  of  nations.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  mark  the 
progress  recently  made  in  international  law  and  in  civilization. 

The  zone  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  Berlin  conference 
apply,  comprises,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  all  the  basin  of  the 
Congo,  and,  toward  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  region  extending  as  far 
as  the  great  lakes,  between  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Throughout  this  region  commercial 
liberty  is  absolute.  All  vessels,  without  distinction  of  national- 
ity, even  those  of  states  that  took  no  part  in  the  conference, 
have  free  access  to  all  ports  and  to  all  rivers.  Goods  imported 
by  sea  or  by  land  are  free  from  all  entrance  duty  or  transit 
dutv,  save  a  small  tax  to  be  levied  under  certain  conditions  as  com- 
pensation  for  sums  laid  out  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  Any  dif- 
ferential treatment  with  regard  either  to  vessels  or  to  merchandise 
is  forbidden.  No  privileged  monopoly  can  be  granted,  and 
citizens  of  all  nations  may  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all,  and 
missionaries,  learned  men,  and  explorers  are  objects  of  special 
protection.  The  slave  trade  is  forbidden,  and  each  of  the  powers 
undertakes  to  use  all  possible  means  utterly  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
punish  those  who  carry  on  the  traffic.  The  territory  comprised 
within  the  zone  of  commercial  liberty  is  considered  neutral.  In 
case  of  war  between  the  signers  of  the  agreement,  no  hostilities 
are  to  be  carried  on  within  these  limits,  and  this  zone  is  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  non-belligerent  state.  If  differences 
should  arise,  the  various  states  agree,  before  having  recourse 
to  arms,  to  refer  the  ease  to  the  decision  of  friendly  powers. 
An  [nternationa]  Congo  Commission  is  created,  composed  of  dele- 
is  from  all  the  states  interested,  the  representative  of  each 
having  one  vote.  The  duty  of  this  commission  is  to  look  to 
rything  thai  concerns  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  the 
various  governments,  in  the  event  of  difficulties  with  respect  to 
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the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  convention,  may  have  re- 
course to  its  services.  The  regulations  referring  to  commercial 
liberty,  to  free  navigation  even  in  time  of  war,  and  to  the  equality 
of  foreigners  and  natives,  are  equally  applicable  in  the  basin  of 
the  Niger.  The  convention,  anticipating  that  cases  are  likely  to 
become  frequent  when  European  states  will  take  possession  of 
fresh  territory  in  Africa,  agreed,  in  order  that  these  occupations 
may  be  valid,  that  any  power  so  doing  shall  at  once  inform  the 
others,  who  can  then  make  objections  if  they  so  desire.  All 
friends  of  humanity  can  but  admit  that  these  regulations  are 
most  admirable.  Why  should  their  application  be  confined  to 
a  certain  zone  of  the  dark  continent  ? 

The  delegates  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the  Berlin  conven- 
tion met  in  1890,  at  Brussels,  to  consider  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  definitely  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  burning  of  villages,  the  massacre  of  their  inhabitants,  the  lay- 
ing waste  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  all  the  abominations  attend- 
ant on  this  odious  traffic.  More  than  one  difficulty  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  conference,  and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  searching  vessels  at  sea,  which  France  refused  to  admit ; 
but  in  the  end  humane  feeling  predominated,  and,  by  means  of  a 
few  reciprocal  concessions,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at.  All 
the  powers  undertook  to  do  what  they  could  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  this  end  rigid  supervision  is  to  be  maintained  on  the 
coasts  and  at  all  ports.  The  dhows,  or  vessels  usually  employed 
for  the  transport  of  slaves,  may  be  stopped  and  taken  to  a  neigh- 
boring port  to  await  judgment,  whatever  may  be  the  colors  they 
fly.  In  order  to  check  the  trade  at  its  source,  the  conference 
recommended  the  creation  of  strongly -fortified  inland  stations,  the 
organization  of  flying  columns,  the  construction  of  roads,  railways, 
and  telegraph  lines,  the  establishment  of  steamers  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  completed  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  the  territories  where  the  slave  trade  exists.  Even  the 
Mohammedan  states,  where  domestic  slavery  flourishes,  have 
undertaken  to  forbid  the  importation  and  transit  of  African  slaves. 
Finally,  the  conference  decided  to  adopt  certain  measures  in 
order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  distilled  liquors  imported.  The 
trade   is   entirely   forbidden   on   all    territory  where   it  has  not 
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already  a  footing,  and  elsewhere  it  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  fifteen 
francs  per  hectoliter,  which  duty  is  liable  to  be  raised  to  twenty- 
five  francs  after  a  lapse  of  three  years.  This  legislation  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  insufficient.  European  distillers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  poison  and  stupefy  the  poor  natives  under  pretense  of 
freedom  of  trade.  The  importation  of  intoxicants  ought  to  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  or  a  prohibitory  tax  ought  to  be  put  upon 
them.  At  Berlin  the  conference  did  not  dare  to  attack  his  diabol- 
ical majesty  King  Alcohol,  but  he  was  wounded  at  Brussels,  and 
let  us  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  will  receive  his  death 
blow. 

The  way  in  which  the  European  states  have  divided  Africa 
between  them  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  facts  we 
have  already  noticed.  As  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  remarked  in 
the  recent  congress  of  the  Peace  Association  at  London,  these 
possessions  might  have  been  disputed  by  force  of  arms,  with 
bloodshed  on  all  sides ;  but  instead  of  this,  all  has  been  settled 
peaceably.  Certainly  this  has  not  been  done  without  some  degree 
of  difficulty  or  without  occasional  offense  in  some  quarters ;  but 
still  the  peace  has  never  been  threatened.  Diplomatists  have 
taken  the  place  of  generals  and  admirals,  and  the  pen  has  been 
substituted  for  the  sword. 

Some  new  principles  of  international  law  governed  these 
arrangements ;  among  others,  that  of  the  "  protectorate,"  that  of  the 
"zone  of  influence,"  and  that  of  the  "  hinterland."  A  protectorate 
simply  means  the  taking  possession  of  a  province  belonging  to 
another  state,  and  the  administration  of  it  at  pleasure.  It  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  annexation,  though  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  are 
respected  nominally.  Protection  in  this  sense  is  synonymous 
with  spoliation.  For  instance,  the  French  acted  on  this  principle 
in  Tunis,  and  the  English  at  Zanzibar.  The  zone  of  influence  is 
a  concession,  made  to  a  given  state  by  other  states,  of  a  territory 
over  which  no  one  of  them  has  any  right.  The  theory  of  the 
hinterland  (backland)  is  of  German  origin.  According  to  this 
theory,  when  a  state  occupies  the  coasts  of  a  certain  region,  this 
occupation  may  be  extended  inland  to  an  indefinite  distance, 
until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  hinterland  of  another  power. 
Such  principles   necessarily   induced   conflicts   and   difficulties, 
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for  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  given  country  from  allot- 
ting to  itself,  on  the  map,  a  zone  of  influence  or  a  hinterland, 
shocks  could  not  be  avoided  between  different  nations.  If 
serious  conflicts  have  been  prevented  hitherto,  credit  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  to  the  love  of  peace  which  have  inspired 
all  the  treaties  which  we  must  now  consider. 

The  first  of  these,  dated  May,  1885,  is  between  England  and 
Germany,  and  limits  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  two  powers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  England,  because  of  the  enterprise  of  her 
explorers  and  merchants,  had  long  a  strong  position — which  has 
since  been  secured — on  the  lower  Niger  and  the  Benue ;  and  the 
port  of  Lagos  had  grown  into  an  important  town.  Farther  east, 
English  missionaries  had  established  the  station  of  Victoria  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Cameroons.  On  the  other  hand, 
various  Hamburg  houses  had  trading  stations  there.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1884,  the  cabinet  in  London  sent  an  order  to 
Consul  Hewett  to  hoist  the  English  flag  in  this  region,  and  to 
proclaim  its  annexation  to  the  British  Empire;  but  the  well- 
known  German  explorer  Nachtigal  proclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  Germany  over  the  district  of  Togo,  west  of  the  Niger,  on  July 
5,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  over  the  Cameroon  terri- 
tory. The  English  consul,  who  reached  the  spot  five  days  later 
than  the  Germans,  could  do  nothing  but  protest,  and  assert 
the  prior  rights  of  the  British  crown.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  Bismarck  gave  notice  of  the  establishment  of  a  German 
protectorate  over  the  entire  south-west  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
Orange  Eiver  to  Cape  Frio,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Walfish 
Bay,  which  was  occupied  by  England.  Germany  was  thus 
clearly  encroaching  in  a  very  decided  manner  on  territory  appar- 
ently reserved  to  England.  But  the  question  arose  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  quarrel  over  a  few  strips  of  land  in  the  dark 
continent,  and  whether  the  friendship  of  the  great  military  power 
was  not  well  worth  some  small  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government.  After  prolonged  discussion  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  which  took  the  form  of  a  mere  ex- 
change of  letters,  not  of  a  treaty.  Each  of  the  two  powers 
undertook  not  to  acquire  territory,  not  to  accept  protectorates, 
and  not   to   impede   the   extension  of  the  other's   influence   in 
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the   regions  reserved  to   it.     This   is  now   the   sort   of  formula 
employed  for  arrangements  of  this  description. 

Germany  thus  commenced  her  colonial  career  in  Africa  by  a 
masterly  stroke.  By  a  mere  scratch  of  the  pen  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  three  colonies,  namely,  the  district  of  Togo  (a  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  gives  her  access  to  the  upper  Niger) ;  the 
Cameroons,  with  the  hinterland  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad  ;  and,  finally, 
the  district  of  the  Namaquas  and  the  Damaras,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Counene  and  on  the  south  by  the  Orange 
River ;  making  altogether  ten  degrees  of  coast,  with  the  hinterland 
as  far  back  as  the  approach  to  Lake  Ngami.  Such  great  successes, 
so  easily  secured,  served  only  to  stimulate  the  colonial  appetite  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  month  of  September,  1884,  some  explorers, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  K.  Peters,  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
eastern  Africa  toward  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  the  local  chiefs,  by  virtue  of  which  the  foreigners  took  pos- 
session of  about  60,000  square  miles  of  land.  They  offered 
this  vast  territory  to  the  German  government,  who  proclaimed 
a  protectorate  and  assumed  sovereignty  over  it. 

A  little  later,  the  German  protectorate  was  further  extended 
to  Yitu  and  to  the  coast  of  the  Somalis.  This  sudden  and  auda- 
cious step  awoke  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  at  once  laid 
claim  to  all  the  hinterland  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika.  It  also 
aroused  England,  whose  influence  was  predominant  at  Zanzibar, 
and  whose  project  was  to  acquire  a  zone  of  influence  on  Lake 
Victoria,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  coast  by  a  railway.  But 
here,  again,  the  firm  attitude  of  Germany  induced  the  English 
cabinet  to  waive  its  claims.  Two  agreements  were  signed 
between  the  two  powers,  one  dated  November  1,  1886,  the 
second  July  1,  1890.  The  following  situation  is  the  result: 
Germany  possesses  in  east  Africa  a  vast  expanse  of  territory, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Portuguese  possessions,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  river  Eovuma ;  on  the  west  by  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  frontier  of  the  Congo  State ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  start- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  fol- 
lowing the  Kilimandgero  chain,  and  reaching  Lake  Victoria 
at  about  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  zone  near 
the  coast,  and  the  ports  reserved  at  the  outset  to  the   Sultan   of 
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Zanzibar,  have  just  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  German 
government  for  an  indemnity  of  7,000,000  marks.  In  east  Africa, 
Germany  obtained  from  England  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  gives  her  Namaqua  territory  communication  with  the 
upper  Zambesi.  This  arrangement,  which  cuts  in  two  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Wasp's  Waist,"  deprived  England  of  the  means  of 
connecting,  as  she  hoped  to  do,  her  possessions  on  the  upper  Nile 
with  those  of  the  austral  region  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
In  exchange  for  this  concession,  she  obtained  only  the  protec- 
torate of  Zanzibar,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  her  zone  of 
influence  north  of  Lake  Yictoria  and  the  river  Umba,  in  the 
direction  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

By  abandoning  first  Khartoum  and  afterward  General  Gor- 
don, the  English  government  committed  an  offense  against  civil- 
ization. To  maintain  and  protect  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt, 
which  extended  along  the  Nile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
the  province  of  Wadelai,  on  Lake  Albert,  not  one  half  the  exer- 
tions and  the  money  would  have  been  requisite  that  were  spent 
on  the  unfortunate  and  tardy  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gordon. 
The  celebrated  African  explorer,  Cameron,  had  already  ex- 
plained that,  by  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  last  Egyptian  station  on  Lake  Albert  and  the  cape,  England's 
zone  of  influence  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  extended 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and,  as  I 
have  shown  in  another  article,*  civilizing  influences  would  have 
penetrated  to  these  regions.  The  competition  with  Germany  and 
the  sacrifices  that  will  have  to  be  made  some  day  to  regain  lost 
ground,  would  all  have  been  avoided.  The  error  then  com- 
mitted is  now  so  apparent  that,  as  I  write  these  lines,  there  is 
some  question  of  dispatching  an  expedition  from  the  English 
army  in  Egypt  to  reconquer  Khartoum,  and  consequently  the 
Soudan.     This  will  be  done  sooner  or  later. 

The  territories  taken  possession  of  by  Germany  in  Biafra  Bay 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  were  in  contact  with  French  posses- 
sions. In  September,  1884,  Prince  Bismarck  made  an  effort  to 
come  to  terms,  and  in  so  courteous  a  manner  that   it  deserves 

*  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  in  "  The  Fortnightly  Review,"  December, 
1882. 
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special  reference.  "If,"  he  said,  writing  to  the  French  cabinet, 
"  our  possession  of  certain  territories  in  Africa  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  or  the  political  aims  of  France,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  maintain  our  hold  there."  And,  in  point  of  fact,  on 
December  24,  1885,  the  limits  between  the  possessions  of  the  two 
countries  were  definitely  fixed,  without  the  smallest  difficulty 
with  regard  to  either  the  Togo  or  the  Cameroon  district.  Be- 
tween France  and  England  various  questions  remained  to  be 
solved  with  regard  to  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  the  basin  of  the 
Niger,  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  These  have  all  been 
settled  by  three  different  agreements,  dated  respectively  Decem- 
ber 17,  1885,  June,  1887,  and  August  5,  1390.  England  recog- 
nizes the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar,  and  France 
reciprocally  that  of  England  over  Zanzibar.  On  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
France  remains  in  possession  of  the  north  side  of  Tandgoura  Bay, 
with  the  hinterland  ;  while  England  has  the  south  side,  with  the 
ports  of  Zeilah,  Boulkar,  and  Berbera,  and  eventually  will  have 
also  the  hinterland.  In  the  north-west,  the  zone  of  influence  of 
France  extends  over  the  Sahara,  from  Algeria  and  Tunis  to  a  line 
connecting  Say,  on  the  upper  Niger,  with  Bari,  on  Lake  Tchad. 
England  has  a  right  to  the  basins  of  the  Niger  and  of  the  Benue, 
to  the  south  of  the  aforementioned  line,  as  far  as  the  coast  and 
inclusive  of  the  sultanship  of  Sokoto.  The  French  possessions, 
as  we  see  them  on  the  map,  are  of  immense  extent.  They  stretch 
uninterruptedly  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Senegambia,  and,  by  a  strip  of  land  too  small  to  be  shown  on 
the  map,  bordering  the  German  Togo  district,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  French  Congo  territory, 
and  the  magnificent  island  of  Madagascar,  coveted  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XIY. 

Portugal  remains  to  be  considered.  A  settlement  with  this 
country  was  imperative;  for  its  colonies,  which  dated  from 
the  earliest  discoveries,  adjoined  on  all  sides  the  possessions  so 
generously  distributed  among  themselves  by  all  the  great  powers. 
Thus  several  agreements  were  entered  upon :  first,  one  between 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  State,  February  14,  1885,  settling  the 
confines  of  the  latter's  possessions,  as  already  indicated ;  then 
one  on  May   12,  1886,    with    France,    to  fix   the   limits  of  the 
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Kabinda  territory  in  French  Congo,  and  those  of  Bissao  in 
Senegambia;  and,  finally,  some  months  later,  on  December  30, 
I860,  one  with  Germany.  The  confines  of  the  German  possessions 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  determined  to  be  the  rivers  Conn  ne 
and  Cubango,  and  an  imaginary  line  terminating  at  the  falls  of 
Catima,  on  the  Zambesi;  and  the  possessions  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  were  to  end  at  the  river  Rovuma.  But  difficulties  were  in 
the  way  of  an  arrangement  with  England.  On  the  one  hand, 
Portugal,  by  virtue  of  her  ancient  rights,  claimed  an  entire  zone 
crossing  Africa  from  Angola  to  Mozambique,  Queliman,  and 
Sofala — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  region  of  the  Zambesi ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  England  insisted  on  her  right  to  a  portion  of 
territory  as  a  link  to  connect  Matabele-land  and  her  southern 
possessions  with  those  to  which  she  laid  claim  north  of  the  Zam- 
besi toward  Tanganyika  and  toward  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Chire  and  Blantyre.  These  pretensions  were  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  as  in  previously- 
mentioned  instances,  by  grants  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles 
of  terra  incognita.  Nevertheless,  an  agreement  was  reached  on 
August  20,  1890,  by  which  England  secured  what  she  wanted. 
She  thus  obtained  the  region  north  of  the  Zambesi,  bordered  on 
the  west  by  that  river  from  the  point  where  it  commences  to  flow 
southward ;  on  the  north  and  east  by  Lake  Nyassa,  including  the 
Blantyre  district,  where  are  many  important  English  mission 
stations ;  and  on  the  north  also  by  the  German  possessions  and 
the  Congo  State.  This  agreement,  as  is  well  known,  was  most 
violently  opposed  by  public  opinion  in  Portugal,  and  up  to  the 
present  moment  no  minister  has  dared  to  advocate  it.  The 
Abren  cabinet,  just  now  formed,  has  decided,  it  is  said,  with  the 
King's  consent,  not  to  agree  to  it.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
political  crisis  so  intense  that  even  the  monarchy  is  threatened. 
In  the  mean  time  England  is  taking  active  measures,  and  the 
newspapers  announce  that  her  gunboats  are  proceeding  up  the 
Zambesi  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.  But  it  is 
now  said  that  the  central  European  powers  of  the  triple  alliance 
intend  to  interfere  on  the  lines  of  the  Berlin  conference. 

There  remains   also  a  serious   difficulty  between  Italy  and 
England.     The  Italians  want  their  share  of  the  African  cake. 
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Encouraged,  it  is  said,  by  the  English  government,  they  founded 
a  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  spot  formerly  supposed 
to  belong  to  Egypt,  between  the  eighteenth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude and  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  central  point  of  this 
colony  is  Massowah,  and  Italy  is  desirous  of  extending  it  in- 
land, for  on  the  coast  it  adjoins,  on  the  north,  the  possessions 
of  Egypt  at  Suakin,  and  on  the  south  those  of  France.  As 
an  unoccupied  portion  of  territory  still  separates  Italy  from 
her  two  neighbors,  no  frontier  regulations  have  so  far  been 
judged  necessary.  However,  within  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  informed  that  negotiations  are  on  foot  between  the  cabi- 
nets of  London  and  Rome  with  reference  to  the  limits  of 
Italy's  zone  of  influence,  or  hinterland,  but  that  they  have  been 
suspended  because  the  powers  have  failed  to  come  to  terms  as  to 
the  possession  of  Kassala,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists. 
"  Kassala  is  essential  to  us,"  say  the  Italians,  "  for  through  it  we 
reach  the  Atbara,  a  tributary  of  the  Nile ;  and  only  thus  can  we 
secure  an  active  trade  for  Massowah."  "We  quite  understand 
this,"  England  replies,  "but  we,  as  guardians  of  Egypt,  cannot 
admit  the  complete  alienation  of  an  important  place  which  she 
has  momentarily  lost,  but  which  she  will  one  day  retake."  The 
truth  is  that  Kassala  commands  Khartoum,  and  Khartoum  com- 
mands not  only  Egypt,  but  all  that  vast  region  lying  between 
Lakes  Tchad  and  Victoria  and  the  Nile.  The  English  hope  to 
reach  the  Soudan  and  Darfour  either  by  Lake  Victoria  or  by  the 
Nile,  and  have  no  desire  to  meet  the  Italians  there.  We  must 
mention,  in  conclusion,  that  Spain  has  proclaimed  sovereignty 
over  the  coast  of  the  Sahara  from  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Blanco, 
and  over  the  territory  on  Corisco  Bay  south  of  the  Gaboon  River. 
Now  if  we  compare  the  map  of  Africa  of  ten  years  ago  with 
the  present  map,  we  find  immense  changes.  No  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Quite  recently,  save 
Algeria  in  the  north  and  Cape  Colony  in  the  south,  the  European 
powers,  even  France  in  Senegambia  and  Portugal  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  possessed  only  a  few  isolated  posts  around  the  coast. 
At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  vast  African  continent, 
except  the  central   portion  surrounding  Lake  Tchad,  has  been 

divided  up,  and  six  states  have  allotted  themselves  immense  de- 
34 
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pendencies.  However  unprecedented  the  proceedings  attending 
this  partition  have  been,  all  friends  of  humanity  can  but  rejoice 
at  the  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  admirable  principles 
have  been  admitted  to  govern  all  the  central  zone,  including  free 
trade,  liberty  of  worship,  equality  for  all  alike,  and  peace  based  on 
neutrality.  Even  on  soil  where  the  states  pursue  their  own  in- 
terests, will  arise  centers  of  civilization  and  progress.  One  inesti- 
mable benefit  will  result  from  this,  namely,  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  which  devastates  the  dark  continent,  and  which, 
it  is  calculated,  condemns  yearly  about  half  a  million  human 
beings  to  death  from  ill-treatment  or  starvation.  The  Brussels 
conference  of  1890  urged  the  powers  to  use  the  severest  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  this  iniquitous  traffic  ;  and  as  almost  all  the 
seaports  are  now  held  by  European  nations,  the  transport  of 
slaves  by  sea  will  become  impossible.  There  will  be  then  no 
market  but  the  Soudan,  and  the  means  of  payment  there  are 
limited.  The  slave  trade  is  therefore  destined  to  succumb,  for 
it  will  cease  to  profit  those  who  carry  it  on.  The  United  States, 
which  abolished  slavery  at  such  immense  cost,  cannot  fail  to 
applaud  this  result.  In  point  of  fact,  an  entire  continent  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  economic  and  social  world,  precisely  as  if 
it  had  just  been  discovered.  No  one  can  as  yet  foresee  the 
consequences  of  these  great  changes. 

Emile  de  Laveleye. 


FOKMATIVE   INFLUENCES. 

The  question  which  is  presented  to  me  by  the  editor  of  the 
Forum  has  reference  to  the  earlier  years  of  life,  and  to  the  influ- 
ences which  then  determined  the  peculiar  work  and  character  of 
the  later  years.  It  is  a  question  which,  in  any  aspect  of  it,  can 
be  answered  only  in  part,  and  one  which,  in  some  of  its  bearings 
and  relations,  cannot  be  answered  at  all.  No  man  whose  work 
has  been  moving  forward  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  can  bring 
distinctly  before  his  own  mind  all  the  varied  things  which  co- 
operated, at  the  beginning,  in  causing  him  to  become  what  he 
has  become,  or  to  do  what  he  has  done.  Much  less  can  any  one 
set  all  these  things  before  others,  and  thus  ask  them  to  look  in 
upon  parts  of  his  life  and  of  his  inner  history  which  are  most 
sacred  to  himself.  The  story  of  the  formative  influences,  like 
that  of  the  education  of  the  man,  must,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  an  imperfect  one.  What  it  leaves  out  must  be  more 
important  and  more  interesting  than  what  it  records.  What 
it  reveals  to  the  writer  of  it  must  be  far  richer  in  suggestion 
and  helpfulness  than  what  it  tells,  or  can  tell,  to  the  reader. 

With  these  limitations,  my  story  of  the  formative  influences 
is  as  follows.  My  occupation  in  life  has  been,  in  a  certain  sense, 
twofold.  I  have  been  a  preacher  and  a  teacher;  or,  to  speak 
with  more  absolute  accuracy,  a  college  teacher  having  the  right, 
and  to  some  extent  exercising  the  function,  of  a  Christian 
preacher.  If  I  may  make  the  distinction  which  was  sometimes 
made  in  former  days  between  occupation  and  profession — the 
latter  word  being  used  only  with  reference  to  the  three  so-called 
learned  professions — I  have  had  my  place  in  the  profession  of 
the  ministry,  while  my  work  and  duty  have  been  assigned  me  in 
the  sphere  of  college  instruction.  The  influences  which  have  im- 
pelled me  along  each  of  the  two  lines  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
are  even  essential  to  the  fullness  of  the  record. 

I  was  not  "consecrated  to  the  ministry" — if  I  may  use  an 
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expression  which  has  gathered  about  itself  a  kind  of  special  re- 
ligious interest  for  many  minds — and  I  cannot  say,  as  Dr.  Pea- 
body  does  in  his  article  on  this  subject,  that  "  my  profession  as  a 
clergyman  was  determined  for  me  from  my  birth."  My  father 
and  mother  were  not  thus  disposed  to  set  apart  their  children  for 
any  particular  work  in  life,  before  the  children  themselves  should 
be  able  intelligently  to  determine  the  question  of  their  own 
future.  Nevertheless,  they  had  thoughts,  and  half-plans  as  it 
were,  for  their  children,  as  I  suppose  all  parents  have;  and  they 
were  wont  to  talk  of  me,  the  youngest  of  the  household,  as  the 
one  who  would  in  after  years  become  a  minister.  Their  talk  on 
the  matter,  from  time  to  time,  affected  my  boyish  mind  from  the 
beginning  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  It  did  not  carry  with  it 
any  constraint,  indeed,  but  it  led  me  to  feel  that  the  natural  move- 
ment of  life  would  be  toward  and  into  this  profession,  if  I  should 
prove  worthy  of  it  in  character.  Thus  I  grew  up  through  child- 
hood and  youth  with  the  thought  and  expectation  that  what  had 
been,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent  of  the  household,  prophesied 
respecting  my  future,  would  be  realized.  I  took  for  granted,  as  I 
may  say,  that  I  should  study  for  the  ministry  when  the  proper  time 
should  arrive,  and  gave  myself  to  my  duties  and  pleasures  as  they 
came  to  me  in  my  school  and  college  life,  with  little  or  no  anxiety 
as  to  what  was  to  follow  afterward.  The  question  of  my  life's  work 
seemed  to  be  settled,  and  I  was  satisfied  with  the  settlement.  I 
knew,  however,  that  I  could  turn  in  my  choice  and  purpose,  if 
I  saw  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  at  any  point  in  my  educational 
course,  without  violating  any  pledges  which  my  parents  had 
given  on  my  behalf,  and  without  distressing  their  souls.  The 
law  under  which  my  life  was  moving  was,  in  all  this  matter,  a 
law  of  liberty.  I  had,  accordingly,  the  blessing  of  intelligent 
freedom,  and  the  joy  of  a  boyhood  which  had  enough  of  certainty 
before  it  to  make  it  peaceful  and  enough  of  uncertainty  to  give 
it  a  reasonable  independence. 

I  am  presenting  here  no  rules  for  other  households  and  offer- 
ing no  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  my  readers.  I  am  telling 
a  story,  not  giving  advice.  But,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  boyhood,  and  all  that  was  in  my  home  life  and  in 
my  own  mind,  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  as  I  think,  that  the 
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good  mother  and  father  dealt  with  me  just  as  they  did — that 
they  gave  me  the  influence  of  their  wishes  and  thoughts,  and 
yet  left  me  in  conscious  freedom  to  choose  for  myself. 

My  own  thoughts,  however,  as  I  entered  upon  the  later  years 
of  my  college  course,  and  as  the  questions  for  the  coming  time 
seemed  to  draw  nearer,  turned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  the 
older  members  of  the  family  circle.  Of  the  three  professions, 
the  one  best  fitted  for  me,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  appeared 
to  be  that  of  the  ministry.  I  had  no  taste  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  no  impulse  toward  that  of  the  law.  In  the  work  of 
the  former,  I  then  thought  that  success  could  not  be  secured  by 
my  efforts ;  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  In  that  of  the 
latter,  with  the  love  of  peace  which  has  grown  stronger  within 
me  as  the  years  have  passed,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  not  to 
be  involved  in  any  way  in  other  men's  disputes  and  quarrels,  I 
should  have  found  much  that  was  forbidding,  and,  for  me,  a 
source  of  discomfort.  Moreover,  the  demands  of  these  profes- 
sions did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  most  fitly  met  by  my  natural 
powers  as  developed  by  my  education.  The  ministry  and  its 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  me  to  be  nearer  to  my  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart,  to  my  disposition  and  inclination,  to  my  pos- 
sibilities of  a  successful  career,  and  to  my  desires  for  a  happy 
and  useful  life.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  for  turning 
aside  from  the  path  into  which  in  the  earlier  days  I  had  been 
gently  led ;  and  so,  by  the  moving  power  of  my  own  thoughts  I 
was  impelled,  as  I  had  been  previously  by  the  thoughts  of  others, 
to  go  forward  in  it.  Thus  it  was  that  I  came  to  the  close  of  my 
senior  year  and  to  my  college  graduation. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader,  I  presume,  that  I  have 
mentioned  no  employments  or  occupations  except  the  three  pro- 
fessions. It  seems  but  a  moderate  interval  since  my  graduation. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  longer  than  it  seems.  But  when  I 
graduated,  the  three  professions  divided  among  them  almost  all 
the  young  men  who  were  educated  at  our  colleges.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  now  to  realize,  except  as  we  arrest  our  thoughts  for 
the  purpose,  how  very  recent  has  been  the  great  development 
of  natural  science  in  our  country,  and  how  little  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  scientific  profession — if  we  may  use  this  phrase — had  its 
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beginning.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  but 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  profession  of  teaching.  There  were, 
indeed,  very  many  and  excellent  teachers  in  the  country,  but 
teaching  was  not  a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to-day. 
Thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  also,  the  entrance  of  young  men  of 
college  education  into  commercial  life  was  much  less  fre- 
quent than  it  is  in  the  years  that  are  now  passing.  The 
absurd  idea  that  such  education  interferes  with  success  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  had  a  much  stronger  hold  upon  the  public  mind 
in  those  days.  The  college  student  therefore  found  himself  re- 
stricted within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  He  did  not  ordi- 
narily look  upon  a  business  life  as  opening  its  doors  to  him. 
The  opportunities  in  the  line  of  science  were  but  few.  There 
was  a  prophesying  or  a  promise  of  such  opportunities  in  a  not 
distant  future,  but  there  was  little  present  realization  of  them. 
As  for  teaching  and  the  teacher's  position,  these  were  thought  of 
as  temporary  things.  A  man  might  teach  for  three  or  four 
years,  until  he  could  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  meet- 
ing his  expenses  while  he  should  study  law  or  medicine  or  the- 
ology. But  if  he  was  a  college  graduate,  he  would  not,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  think  of  teaching  in  schools  as  a  perma- 
nent work ;  while  of  teaching  in  colleges  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  presumption  to  have  any  serious  thought,  so  few  and  rare 
were  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  My  thoughts  and  questionings, 
accordingly,  like  those  of  my  classmates  and  college  contempo- 
raries in  general,  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the  three  professions, 
and  the  choices  were  made  within  that  sphere. 

I  may  say  at  this  point,  however,  in  passing,  that  I  might 
easily  have  been  persuaded,  at  one  time  in  my  boyhood,  to  give 
myself  to  a  business  life.  I  have  always  believed  that,  if  I  had 
chosen  such  a  life,  I  should  have  been  as  successful  in  it  as  in 
any  other.  But  I  rejoice  greatly  that  the  kindness  of  God,  and 
the  influence  and  impulse  and  inspiration  of  my  good  mother — 
who  in  my  early  years  was  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  God's 
kindness  to  me — turned  my  life  into  a  far  different  line.  I  say 
this,  not  because  I  do  not  appreciate  the  excellences  of  a  business 
career,  or  because  I  do  not  honor  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it,  but  because,  being  what  I  am  as  a  man,  I  now  know  that 
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the  richest  blessings  of  my  personal  experience  would  have  been 
lost  for  me  if  I  had  not  been  a  preacher  and  a  teacher. 

Had  I  been  older  at  my  graduation  than  I  was,  or  more  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  beginning  my  life's  work  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
should  probably  have  taken  up  my  professional  studies  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  college.  But,  by  good  fortune,  I  had  not  been 
delayed  in  my  school  education,  as  many  are,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  self-support,  or  because  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
my  parents  that  a  boy  should  wait  until  the  end  of  his  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year  before  his  entrance  upon  his  college  course. 
I  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  Yale  College  when  I  was  not  yet 
seventeen,  and  graduated  when  I  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  I  had 
the  advantage,  therefore,  as  compared  with  most  of  those  who 
graduated  with  me,  of  time — time  which  I  could  give  to  further 
studies  of  a  general  character  beyond  the  limits  of  the  college 
curriculum;  and  accordingly  I  became  a  graduate  student  at 
the  college  for  a  period  of  two  years.  During  these  years  the 
privilege  was  given  me  of  membership  in  a  small  class  of  able 
and  scholarly  young  men  who  were  under  the  instruction  of 
the  late  President  Woolsey.  My  appreciation  of  the  richness  of 
Greek  literature,  and  also  of  the  blessing  and  happiness  of  the 
scholar's  life,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  my  studies  with  this  class. 
"We  had  before  us  in  our  instructor,  whenever  we  met  together 
in  his  room,  a  scholar  of  the  best  and  highest  type.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed,  if  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the 
impulse  of  membership  in  such  a  class,  I  had  not  been  inspired 
with  new  thoughts  and  led  to  look  once  more  at  the  questions  of 
life.  I  was  thus  inspired.  The  possibilities  in  another  line  of 
working  than  that  along  which  my  mind  had  previously  moved, 
naturally  opened  themselves  before  me ;  and  as  they  opened  them- 
selves, they  suggested  the  possibility  of  fitness  in  myself.  As 
time  passed  on,  I  renewed  these  questionings,  and  turned  my 
thoughts  carefully  both  inward  and  outward.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, was  not  definitely  changed.  The  possibilities  referred  to 
were  merely  possibilities.  They  could  be  realized  only  by  those 
whom  fortune  should  favor.  They  could  not  be  made  a  founda- 
tion for  the  choices  and  determinations  of  the  work  of  the  future. 
There  was  at  that  time,  as  I  have  said,  no  profession  of  college 
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teaching,  and  none  pertaining  to  the  scholarly  life,  which  a  young 
man  could  select  for  himself  as  he  might  select  that  of  the  minis- 
try or  that  of  the  law.  The  growth  of  the  scholar's  profession, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  growth  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  result  of  my  renewed  questioning  was,  accordingly,  the 
awakening  and  strengthening  of  a  new  interest  in  the  scholarly 
life,  rather  than  a  change  of  purpose  or  of  plan.  There  was,  at 
the  most,  some  dividing  of  the  mind,  but  there  was  no  resolution 
to  give  up  the  profession  which  had  been  chosen.  When  the 
two  years  came  to  their  end,  the  course  of  professional  study 
was  taken  up.  I  placed  myself  under  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Divinity  School,  and  very  soon,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  "W.  Taylor,  I  became  in- 
spired with  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  theology.  I  was  on  my 
way  toward  the  end  which  I  had  long  had  in  view. 

By  one  of  the  accidents  of  life,  however,  or,  as  the  thoughtful 
mind  more  readily  thinks  of  it,  by  a  providential  ordering  for 
the  individual  career,  I  was  called,  almost  at  the  same  moment 
at  which  I  entered  the  theological  school,  to  a  tutorship  in  the 
college.  It  became  a  necessity,  therefore,  as  I  accepted  the  office, 
that  I  should  carry  on  a  course  of  teaching  while  I  was  carrying 
forward  my  course  of  study,  and  should,  in  this  way,  be  a  worker 
in  two  lines  at  once.  By  another  accident,  or  providential  order- 
ing, I  was  compelled,  on  entering  upon  my  office  as  tutor,  to  be- 
come a  teacher  in  the  Greek  department.  This  was  contrary  to 
my  own  wishes,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes.  I  did  not  understand  this  at  the  time ;  but  in  the 
ordering  of  things  which  was  then  realized  for  me,  two  seeming 
accidents,  one  of  them  unexpected  and  the  other  undesired, 
determined  the  future  of  my  career.  I  did  not  know  it,  indeed, 
but  the  condition  in  which  I  was  placed  became,  as  it  were,  a 
prophecy  of  the  coming  years — a  foreshadowing  of  the  life's 
work,  in  which  preaching  should  unite  itself  with  teaching,  and 
the  Greek  department  should  be  the  sphere  for  the  teacher  in 
the  Divinity  School. 

My  occupancy  of  the  tutorial  office  continued  for  four  years. 
During  this  time  I  completed  my  studies  in  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy and  received  licensure  to  preach.     I  also  carried  forward  my 
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college  studies  so  far  that  I  was  led  to  the  resolution  to  con- 
tinue them  still  further  in  Europe.  The  four  years  thus  gave  me 
much  in  the  way  of  results  for  my  own  mind.  They  also  occa- 
sioned, by  reason  of  the  resolution  just  mentioned,  a  still  longer 
delay  of  the  time  for  entering  upon  the  permanent  work  of  life. 

The  principal  gift  of  these  years,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
formative  influences,  was  the  lesson  which  they  taught  me  as 
to  the  work  of  a  college  officer,  and  the  best  way  to  discharge  it. 
I  learned  how  to  be  a  teacher,  in  some  degree,  of  course. 
One  could  not  meet  successive  classes  for  so  long  a  time  without 
having  the  mind  opened  to  new  ideas  in  this  regard.  The 
methods  of  teaching  in  those  days,  however,  were  by  no  means 
the  most  desirable  ones.  They  were  also  so  firmly  established 
in  the  public  approval  that  there  was  less  impulse  and  opportu- 
nity for  improvement  than  there  is  at  present.  My  best  learn- 
ing with  reference  to  this  matter  came  at  a  later  time.  But 
with  reference  to  college  government,  and  to  the  true  relation- 
ship between  the  officers  and  students  of  a  college,  my  mind  was 
awakened  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  tutorship.  The  old 
idea  of  college  administration  which  characterized  the  last  cen- 
tury had  been  modified  in  some  respects,  indeed,  before  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  But  in  the  period  between  1850 
and  1855  much  of  what  was  fundamental  to  that  idea  still  re- 
mained. The  attitude  of  college  authorities  was,  very  largely, 
that  of  a  police  force.  The  expectation  of  college  faculties 
seemed  to  be  that  offenses  would  come,  and  would  come  with 
great  frequency.  Students,  as  a  body,  were  too  often  treated 
with  suspicion.  Suppression  of  disorder,  rather  than  the  culti- 
vation of  an  orderly  spirit,  seemed  to  fill  the  thoughts  of 
the  governors.  All  was  governmental.  Rules  and  laws  were 
everywhere,  and  they  were  the  all-important  things.  The  friendly 
relation  between  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  was  secondary, 
and  a  matter,  in  comparison,  of  little  thought. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  almost  immediately  after  entering  upon  my 
office  as  a  tutor,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  students  in 
the  institution.  I  knew  every  student  by  face  and  byname; 
and  not  only  this,  but  of  a  large  proportion  of  them  T  had  more 
or  less  of  personal   knowledge.     With   those  who  were   in  the 
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classes  which  I  taught,  I  came  into  friendly  relations.  I 
learned  to  know  them  as  I  had  known  my  own  classmates,  and 
formed  with  many  of  them  friendships  which  have  been  life-long 
in  their  continuance.  These  relations  into  which  I  was  happily 
brought  with  the  young  men  whom  I  met  as  an  instructor,  re- 
vealed much  to  me  as  to  the  wisest  and  best  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. My  observation  of  the  weakness  and  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  old  methods,  and  of  the  many  failures  in  their 
working,  added  much  of  new  light  from  another  side.  I  became 
a  believer  in  a  new  system,  and  was  fully  ready  to  abandon  the 
old  one.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era,  and  of  enjoying  the  first  blessings  of  it.  To  the  classes 
which  graduated  at  Yale  College  from  1853  to  1857,  I  owe  many 
things  within  this  sphere  of  the  college  life,  and  if  I  have  been 
in  any  measure  successful  in  the  years  since  then,  the  formative 
influence  which  came  from  them  must  be  counted  as  having  its 
share  in  the  results.  The  sons  of  those  who  were  members  of 
these  classes  are  now  passing  through  their  collegiate  career,  or 
are  coming  forward  to  enter  upon  it.  They  find  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  things,  in  all  this  matter,  than  their  fathers 
knew.  So  far  as  my  small  part  in  the  change  is  concerned,  they 
enjoy  the  inheritance  of  a  good  which  their  fathers  helped, 
though  no  doubt  unconsciously,  to  originate. 

My  knowledge  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching — whatever 
that  knowledge  may  be — came  to  me,  as  I  have  already  said, 
after  the  ending  of  my  term  of  office  as  a  tutor.  It  was  the  gift 
of  the  two  and  a  half  following  years,  which  were  spent  in  Ger- 
many. There  was  much  for  an  American  student  to  learn  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  when  I  was  there — much  that  could  not 
be  learned  at  home,  and  much  more  that  could  not  be  thus 
learned  than  there  is  to-day.  But  the  great  blessing  of  a  life  in 
those  universities  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now,  the  mental 
awakening  and  inspiration  resulting  from  the  scholarly  atmo- 
sphere. To  me  this  blessing  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  intel- 
lectual life.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  I  saw  how  scholars  of  largest  opportunities  and  attain- 
ments taught  younger  scholars  and  moved  them  onward  in  the 
way  of  learning.     I  was  lifted  in  my  thought,  by  what  I  saw, 
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above  the  things  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  My  mind 
was  filled  with  new  ideas,  which  have  been  for  me,  in  all  the 
subsequent  years,  suggestive  of  what  is  beyond  themselves, 
and  helpful  and  stimulating  in  every  way.  Education  became 
to  me  a  different  matter  from  what  it  had  been  before.  I  was 
delivered  from  what  seemed  to  me  a  bondage,  and  entered  into 
the  privilege  of  freedom — a  privilege  which  has  brought  contin- 
ually-increasing joy  with  it  as  life  has  passed  on  in  its  course.  I 
look  back  upon  those  years  in  Germany,  as  I  suppose  all  thought- 
ful men  do  upon  past  seasons  of  their  life,  with  many  regrets 
that  I  did  not  accomplish  more  than  I  did.  But  this  one  great- 
est thing  I  secured,  and  it  was  worth  everything  to  me. 

My  student  career  in  the  German  universities  thus  supple- 
mented for  me,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  lessons  of  my  college 
tutorship.  It  added  its  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  teaching  to 
what  I  had  already  gained  as  to  the  best  methods  of  administra- 
tion. How  great  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  actually  was,  or 
how  wise  were  the  views  of  administration,  I  do  not  pretend  here 
to  say.  I  am  speaking  of  formative  influences,  not  of  successful 
results.  I  may  say,  however,  without  impropriety  as  I  trust, 
that  the  movement  of  the  more  recent  methods  of  discipline  and 
of  teaching  has  been  along  the  line  of  what  I  learned  in  those 
days ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  saw  what  I  saw  so  early  in  my 
career.  While  I  was  thus  seeing  and  gaining,  my  mind  was  of 
course  turned  with  new  and  increasing  interest  toward  the  uni- 
versity life.  A  stronger  desire  for  it  was  aroused  within  me  than 
ever  before.  But  I  was  not  so  desirous  for  it  as  to  be  ready 
to  go  anywhere  in  order  to  secure  its  opportunities  for  study 
and  teaching,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  opening  in  any  place 
where  I  should  wish  to  go.  My  thoughts,  therefore,  even  in  the 
latest  months  of  my  residence  abroad,  were  still  in  the  line  of 
the  preacher's  work.  I  returned  from  Europe  expecting  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  a  church  and  to  spend  my  life  in  the  ministry. 

Such  was  my  condition  of  mind  when  I  reached  my  home. 
I  stood  waiting  for  a  few  weeks  for  the  call  to  come,  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  present  myself,  on  a  certain  appointed  Sunday,  before 
a  particular  church  in  the  vicinity  of  my  home,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  pastoral  office.     Three  days  before  that  Sunday  arrived, 
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however,  the  question  of  life  was  determined  for  me.  I  was 
asked  by  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  to  become  a  professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  theological  department.  The 
offer  of  the  place  was  an  entire  surprise  to  me.  I  was  not  only 
not  then  looking  for  it,  but  I  was  fully  convinced  that  no 
such  place  could  at  that  time  open  for  any  one.  I  did  not  even 
suppose  that  the  corporation  was  intending  to  hold  any  meeting, 
or  to  consider  the  subject  of  appointing  such  a  professor.  But, 
surprising  as  it  was,  there  were  special  reasons,  related  both  to 
myself  and  to  those  nearest  to  me,  which  made  the  offer  at- 
tractive to  my  mind.  I  accepted  the  professorship,  and  then 
looked  backward  and  forward.  What  the  outlook  toward  the 
future  seemed  to  reveal,  and  what  the  future  as  it  was  realized 
did  reveal,  of  effort  and  questioning  and  enjoyment  and  success, 
in  the  life  of  the  school  and  of  its  professors,  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  set  forth.  But  the  outlook  toward  the 
past  seemed  to  give  a  revelation  of  divine  planning  and 
ordering  in  the  formative  influences.  All  things  seemed  clearly 
to  have  worked  together  for  good  to  me,  and  what  I  had  not 
understood  became  manifest  as  in  a  moment. 

The  limit  of  time  for  my  story  is,  of  course,  reached  at  this 
point.  When  the  permanent  work  of  mature  life  begins,  the 
formative  influences  are  already  realized,  so  far  as  the  question 
now  presented  for  an  answer  is  concerned.  Before  I  lay  aside 
my  pen,  however,  and  bid  my  reader  farewell,  I  may  add  a  word 
with  respect  to  a  special  influence  for  good,  which  came  to  me  in 
my  course  of  study  as  a  theological  student,  and  which  was 
strengthened  in  its  power  by  what  was  opened  to  my  mind  in 
Germany.  It  was  an  influence  which  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  work  of  an  exegetical  scholar.  I  refer  to  that  impulse  which 
is  given  to  such  a  scholar,  by  reason  of  his  occupation  and  busi- 
ness, to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject  and  to  seek  honestly  after 
the  truth.  Here,  again,  I  speak  of  the  influence,  not  of  its  re- 
sults. Whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  the  results  in 
my  personal  history  thus  far,  the  influence  has  been  constantly 
with  me.  It  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  me  in  all  my  work, 
and  has  tended  always  to  make  me  grow  into  larger  knowledge 
and  wider  views  of  the  truth.     It  has  delivered   me   from  the 
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bondage  of  fear,  and  from  despondency  with  respect  to  the 
future.  It  has  caused  the  opinions  of  leaders  of  theological 
parties  and  of  educational  movements  to  have  for  me — as  the 
Congregational  doctrine  respecting  the  deliverances  of  councils 
states  it — the  value,  and  only  the  value,  of  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded.  It  has  given  me  great  peacefulness  in  the 
midst  of  public  controversies,  and  great  confidence  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  present  will  fade  away  in  a  greater  and  clearer 
light  hereafter.  It  has  added  much  joy  to  my  personal  thinking 
in  all  the  years,  and  has  opened  for  me  the  possibility  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  ever-abiding  pleasure  in  studying  the  movements  of  my 
own  mind.  It  has  done  much  to  help  me,  so  far  as  the  limits  of 
my  mental  powers  permit,  to  see  the  beauty  of  all  things. 

This  influence  of  which  I  speak — and  I  gladly  place  it  at  the 
end  of  my  story — did  not  begin  for  me  with  the  schools.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  inheritance,  and  through  the  teachings  and 
inspirations  of  my  childhood's  home.  The  schools,  however, 
gave  new  strength  to  it  in  the  subsequent  years,  and  established 
it  as  a  vital  and  continuous  force  for  all  the  future.  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  what  the  schools  and  the  home  to- 
gether bestowed  upon  me  in  this  regard.  They  have  made  my  life, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  a  happy  one,  because  of  this  single 
gift.  And  the  later  time  answered  to  the  earlier.  When  the  home 
and  the  schools  had  finished  their  work,  the  providential  order- 
ing carried  my  life  forward  in  the  same  line.  It  assigned  me  my 
place  of  duty  in  the  field  of  exegetical  scholarship  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  given  me  from  the  beginning  of  my  active  life 
work  the  privilege  of  being  a  teacher  of  young  men,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  preacher  of  the  truth.  The  open  mind  has 
been  the  continual  demand  of  my  work  and  the  continual  reward 
which  it  offered.  I  trust  that,  as  the  years  have  passed,  I  have, 
in  some  true  sense,  met  the  demand  and  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  reward. 

Timothy  Dwight. 


THE  SHIBBOLETH  OF  LIBEKTY. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1776,  the  Keverend  Martin  Sherlock, 
as  may  be  read  at  large  in  his  "Letters  from  an  English  Trav- 
eler," paid  a  visit  to  Yoltaire  at  Ferney,  and  was  "treated 
with  great  civility  and  invited  to  dinner  the  next  day."  He 
presented  himself  at  that  time,  accordingly,  and  found  the 
unvenerable  octogenarian  arrayed  in  white  cloth  shoes,  woolen 
stockings,  red  breeches,  nightgown  and  waistcoat  of  blue  linen, 
a  grizzle  wig  with  three  ties,  and  over  it  a  silk  nightcap  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver.  "As  we  sat  down  to  dinner," 
Mr.  Sherlock  relates,  "  M.  de  Yoltaire  said  in  English,  '  We 
are  here  for  liberty  and  property.' "  It  does  not  appear  what 
meaning  these  words  conveyed  to  the  traveler,  nor,  indeed, 
whether  they  conveyed  any.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  quotes  them  in 
his  "Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  judges  that  they  were  "a  par- 
ody of  some  old  speech  in  Parliament."  I  venture'  to  think 
otherwise.  Yoltaire  himself,  in  his  " Memoires"  seems  to  have 
indicated  their  true  sense.  He  had  fixed  his  dwelling  at  Fer- 
ney,  he  tells  us,  to  obtain  that  security  for  his  wealth,  that  free- 
dom of  person,  speech,  and  action  which,  as  he  had  learned  by 
experience,  were  somewhat  ill  assured  in  France  and  in  Prussia. 
"Here,"  he  writes,  "I  live  in  peaceful  opulence  and  in  the  ex- 
tremest  independence,"  that  is,  in  that  full  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  property  for  which,  as  he  said  in  his  somewhat  halting 
English,  he  had  gone  there. 

So  much  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  saying  of  Yoltaire's. 
The  matter  is  worth  clearing  up,  perhaps,  for  the  phrase  is  full 
of  significance,  and  may  with  advantage  be  considered  a  little. 
Whatever  may  be  our  feelings  toward  the  patriarch  of  the  jphi- 
losophes,  thus  much  is  beyond  question,  that  he  possessed  one  of 
the  clearest  intellects  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  true 
that  clearness  does  not  necessarily  imply  profundity ;  nay,  more, 
that  absolute  lucidity  is  often  found  in  combination  with  ex- 
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treme  shallowness.  And  probably,  in  the  present  day,  the  great- 
est admirer  of  Voltaire  would  not  claim  that  any  great  depth  of 
thought  was  among  his  endowments.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  what  he  really  did  see  of  any  subject  lay  before  him  as  in 
sunlight ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  one  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of 
his  literary  form.  The  juxtaposition  of  liberty  and  property  in 
his  mind,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  was  not  fortuitous ;  although  it 
has  been  reserved  for  thinkers  of  other  schools  to  show  how  close 
the  connection  is.  We  know  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at 
the  dawn  of  human  history  personal  freedom  and  single  owner- 
ship can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all ;  that  the  unit  of 
archaic  society  was  not  the  individual,  but  the  family,  whose 
head  possessed  despotic  power  over  its  members ;  that  common, 
not  individual,  possession  prevailed ;  that  for  long  ages  the  un- 
emancipated  son  differed  in  nothing  from  a  slave.  The  history 
of  civilization,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  the  history 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  personal  liberty  and  of  private  property. 
The  two  things  arose  together,  they  developed  together,  they 
stand  together,  and  they  fall  together.  Property  is  nothing  else 
than  liberty  realized.     Laboulaye  has  excellently  observed : 

"  Liberty  and  property  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  fruit  to  the  tree, 
or  as  the  crop  to  the  toil  of  the  agriculturist.  If  you  touch  the  one,  you 
touch  the  other.  The  stroke  which  kills  one,  kills  both.  Consult  experi- 
ence. "What  are  the  free  countries  ?  Those  which  respect  property.  What 
are  the  rich  countries?    Those  which  respect  liberty." 

Property,  then,  is  liberty  realized.  And,  I  suppose,  liberty 
is  most  commonly  conceived  as  the  power  of  doing  what  one 
likes  with  one's  own.  To  pursue  one's  own  good  in  one's  own 
way,  is  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  individual  freedom;  its  proper  lim- 
itation being  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  others  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  good  in  their  own  way — a  limitation  not  altogether 
easy  to  respect  in  a  world  where  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  are  primary  laws  of  life.  And,  in  prac- 
tice, pursuing  one's  own  good  in  one's  own  way  means,  very  gen- 
erally, putting  as  much  money  as  one  can  in  one's  purse  without 
bringing  one's  self  into  the  police  court.  For  with  money  those 
goods  of  life  which  are  the  well-nigh  universal  aims  of  men  may 
be,  to  a  large  extent,   procured.     "Humana  divinaque  pulchris 
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divitiis  parent."  To  do  what  one  likes  with  one's  own,  and  to 
have  as  much  as  possible  of  one's  own  to  do  what  one  likes  with 
— that,  I  take  it,  is  the  ideal  of  life  usually  set  before  themselves 
by  those  who  are  commonly  accounted  men  of  understanding. 
That  is  the  liberty  wherewith  we  are  made  free  by  the  much- 
boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  so 
largely  converted  business  into  schemes  of  gambling  called 
"speculation,"  and  into  processes  of  fraud  on  uthe  windy  side 
of  the  law." 

If  we  pass  from  private  life  to  the  public  order,  the  most 
common  and  popular  notion  of  the  state  is  that  it  is  a  machine 
for  securing  person  and  property,  in  the  unfettered  employment 
of  which  at  one's  own  will  liberty  is  held  to  reside.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  best  attained  by  what  is  called  "  self-government," 
or  "  representative  government  " ;  the  principle  accepted  being,  as 
Mr.  Mill  expresses  it,  that  the  nation  does  not  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  itself;  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  tyrannizing 
over  itself.  I  suppose  Rousseau  must  be  held  to  have  most 
clearly  formulated  this  doctrine  in  his  receipt  for  making  a  con- 
stitution, which  is  as  follows : 

"  To  find  a  form  of  association  which  defends  and  protects  with  the 
public  force  the  person  and  property  of  each  partner,  and  by  which  each, 
while  uniting  himself  to  all,  still  obeys  only  himself,  and  is  as  free  as  he 
was  before." 

In  Rousseau's  philosophy,  liberty  is  conceived  of  as  lawlessness. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  man — his  birth- 
right, of  which  civilization  has  deprived  him. 


"  I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 


No  shibboleth  is  commoner  at  the  present  day  than  this  of  lib- 
erty. And  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  use  it  understand 
by  it  the  power  of  doing  what  one  likes,  or  freedom  from  con- 
straint by  law. 

Now,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  this  is  an  extremely  false  con- 
ception of  liberty.  I  say  that  liberty  does  not  reside  in  lawless- 
ness.    I  say  that  law  is  not  its  opposite,  but  its  essential  con- 
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dition.  And  I  say  that  this  is  universally  true — true  in  the 
political  order,  true  in  the  ethical  order,  true  in  the  physical 
order.  "Nothing  is  that  errs  from  law."  Everywhere,  to  ascer- 
tain and  obey  the  law  is  the  one  way  to  freedom.  Let  us  con- 
sider it  a  little  in  detail. 

And,  first,  take  the  physical  sciences.  The  deeper  our  insight 
into  nature,  the  profounder  is  our  apprehension  of  the  great 
truth  that  law  reigns  throughout  the  universe,  dominating  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic,  the  smallest  things  and  the  greatest, 
the  most  complex  and  the  simplest,  the  seemingly  most  mutable 
and  capricious  and  the  apparently  most  fixed  and  stable;  pen- 
etrating all  spheres  of  knowledge,  all  realms  of  nature,  all  time, 
and  all  space.  The  great  achievement  of  physicists,  in  these 
latter  days,  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  natural 
law.  Even  at  the  risk  of  putting  before  my  readers  what  is  al- 
ready familiar  to  them,  let  me  give  one  instance  of  what  I  am 
saying,  from  a  book  which,  I  remember,  greatly  fascinated  me 
when  a  boy,  namely,  Sir  John  Herschell's  admirable  little  vol- 
ume on  astronomy.  He  is  speaking  of  the  planetary  inequali- 
ties known  to  physical  astronomy  by  the  name  of  "  perturbations." 
When  Newton  first  reasoned  his  way  from  the  broad  features  of 
the  celestial  motions  up  to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  as 
affecting  all  matter  and  as  rendering  every  particle  in  the  uni- 
verse subject  to  the  influence  of  every  other,  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  physical  astronomy, 
to  extend  his  investigations  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the 
planets.     But,  as  Sir  John  Herschell  tells  us, 

"  What  Newton  left  undone,  his  successors  have  accomplished;  and,  at 
this  day,  there  is  not  a  single  perturbation,,  great  or  small,  which  observa- 
tion has  ever  detected,  which  has  not  been  traced  up  to  its  origin  in  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  our  system,  and  been  minutely  accounted 
for,  in  its  amount  and  value,  by  strict  calculation  on  Newton's  principles." 

Now,  that  process  which  we  call  the  law  of  gravitation  may 
stand  for  a  type  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  general.  These  laws 
are  facts  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  physical  science.  Con- 
sider the  supreme  law  of  attraction.  The  planet  Jupiter  is 
386,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  yet  our  planet  feels  its 

attraction,  and  is  caused  thereby  to  deviate  from  her  appointed 
35 
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way  round  the  sun.  Again,  an  electric  explosion  in  the  sun 
makes  a  magnet  on  the  earth  shudder  and  tremble. 

And  here  let  me  note  the  misconception,  so  prevalent  in  these 
days  of  loose  thinking  and  of  looser  writing,  as  to  those  laws  of 
nature  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  proper  meaning 
of  law  is  "that  which  necessarily  is."  In  physical  science,  ne- 
cessity has  no  place.  The  only  sense  in  which  mere  physicists 
have  any  right  whatever  to  speak  of  laws,  is  the  sense  of  ascer- 
tained sequences  or  co-ordinations  of  phenomena.  I  freely  grant, 
or  rather  I  strenuously  maintain,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
much  more  than  that.  But  if  we  wish  to  know  what  more  they 
are,  we  must  turn  aside  from  the  physicist  and  inquire  of  the 
metaphysician  or  of  the  theologian.  "The  order  of  nature," 
St.  Augustine  tells  us,  "  is  the  will  of  God  " — "Dei  voluntas  est 
rerum  natural  The  word  "  cosmos  "  is  excellently  explained  by 
Rothe  as  "  die  als  zweckvoll  gedachte  universitas  rerum  " — the  uni- 
verse considered  as  full  of  purpose.  It  is  an  immense  variety 
of  causes  and  forces,  issuing  from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  and 
tending  to  return  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  law  of  finality. 
With  which  agrees  the  dictum  of  Leibnitz,  that  finality  is  the 
light  and  life  of  all  science.  And  this  age  of  ours,  when  astron- 
omy exhibits  the  majestic  harmony  of  the  illimitable  universe, 
when  geology  reveals  the  astounding  metamorphoses  through 
which  our  earth  has  passed,  when  paleontology  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  vast  series  of  changes  that  have  raised  our  race  from 
its  prehuman  beginnings  to  its  present  height  of  civilization, 
when,  in  a  word,  all  sciences  tell  the  same  tale  of  progressive 
evolution — surely  this  is  not  the  age  in  which  materialism 
should  quench  the  light  that  illumines  the  whole  scene  of  na- 
ture and  that  gives  us  its  6nly  rational  explanation. 

Nobler  was  the  conception  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  who,  in  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  revealed  the  divine  concept  to  his  coun- 
trymen as  Yahveh — he  who  makes  all  to  be.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture are  necessary,  because  they  proceed  from  the  necessary  Be- 
ing. They  are  what  they  are,  because  he  is  what  he  is.  "He 
discreetly  veils  himself,"  sings  Schiller,  "in  eternal  laws" — 
" Bescfieiden  verhullt  er  sich  in  ewigen  Gesetzen."  Veils  himself, 
and  yet  manifests  himself.     For  those  laws  are  expressions  of 
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supreme  reason;  they  are  emanations  from  him  who  is  the 
Truth,  of  whom  all  truth  is  part.  Therefore  they  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  divine.  And  precisely  because  they  are  divine, 
do  they  rule  us.  By  learning  them,  and  by  conforming  himself 
to  them,  a  man  emancipates  himself  from  physical  fatality  and 
"  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar  " ;  and  so  Lord  Bacon's  dictum. 
11  Natura,  non  nisi  parendo,  vincitur."  In  the  natural  sciences 
there  is  no  liberty  save  in  obedience  to  their  laws,  eternally 
true  and  abiding  forever.  Here,  assuredly,  it  holds  good  that 
"  You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

Unquestionably,  then,  in  the  physical  order,  liberty  does  not 
consist  in  doing  what  one  likes.  As  little  does  it  in  the  moral 
order.  Here,  too,  the  essential  condition  of  liberty  is  obedience 
to  law — a  doctrine  widely  discredited  in  the  present  day,  as  I 
am  well  aware.  Many  and  influential  are  the  teachers  of  hedon- 
ism, of  utilitarianism,  of  sensism,  in  various  forms,  who  labor 
to  show  that  the  moral  law,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word, 
has  no  existence.  And  the  people  who  hear  them  gladly  are  an 
.exceeding  great  multitude.  We  may  take  as  a  type  of  them  Mr. 
John  Mori ey,  who  in  his  interesting  work  on  "  Compromise," 
uncompromisingly  declares :  "  Moral  principles,  when  they  are 
true,  are  at  bottom  only  generalizations  from  experience."  But 
generalizations  from  experience  cannot  possibly  be,  in  any  real 
sense,  laws.  They  are  merely  indications  of  what  is  useful  or 
expedient.  They  may  suggest;  they  cannot  command.  They 
may  furnish  motives;  they  cannot  impose  obligations.  And 
the  essence  of  law  is  necessity.  In  physical  law  that  necessity 
is  expressed  by  the  word  "  must, "  in  ethical  law  by  the  word 
"ought."  No  "generalizations  from  experience,"  no  considera- 
tions derived  from  Mr.  Mill's  "utility,"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"agreeable  feeling,"  or  Professor  Huxley's  "laws  of  comfort," 
can  yield  that  word  "  ought." 

This  command  of  duty,  this  inner  voice  in  man,  Kant  has 
well  called  "  the  categorical  imperative,"  because  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned constraining  force  which  it  exercises  over  us.  According 
to  his  admirable  teaching,  the  one  only  worthy  motive  of  action 
for  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  the  moral  law  speaking  to  us  from 
within,  through  conscience.     And  ethical  freedom  consists  in 
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this :  that  a  man  emancipate  himself  from  the  world  of  sense  and  its 
influences;  that  he  renounce  every  outer  material  spring  of  ac- 
tion, and  simply  obey  the  heavenly  calling.  For  the  moral  law 
is  a  divine  order  throughout  the  universe,  "a  just  and  accepta- 
ble and  perfect  Will,"  ruling  over  all,  either  by  its  mandates  or 
by  its  penalties.  To  apprehend  it,  and  to  bring  his  own  will 
into  harmony  with  it,  is  the  only  means  by  which  man  can  tend 
without  obstruction  to  his  true  end,  which  is  to  live  according 
to  reason.  To  resist  it  is  to  fall  into  the  base  captivity  of  "  the 
sensual  and  the  dull,"  "slaves  by  their  own  compulsion." 
This  ethical  contest  of  volition  is  the  sphere  of  freedom.  The 
imperative  dictate  of  the  moral  law  implies  the  power  to  obey  it. 
"Ought"  is  a  meaningless  word  without  "can."  Freedom  and 
necessity  are  closely  interwoven.  Will  any  one  ever  succeed  in 
tracing  the  line  of  demarcation?  Probably  not,  for  the  roots  of 
freedom  are  in  the  domain  of  necessity. 

But  I  must  not  here  occupy  myself  with  that  profound  ques- 
tion. It  is  enough,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  insist  upon  this 
primary  verity,  that,  in  the  moral  order,  liberty  is  not  independ- 
ence of  law ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  only  in  voluntary  obedience 
to  law  is  liberty  realized.  And  the  reason  is  because  man  is  not, 
as  Rousseau  fabled,  naturally  good.  Atavism  is  unquestiona- 
ble truth.  There  is,  Plato  taught,  a  wild  beast  within  us,  always 
ready  to  overpower  us.  The  wild  beast,  he  added,  must  be  tamed. 
In  all  of  us  there  are  evil  instincts,  vile  passions,  inordinate  de- 
sires; "the  law  in  our  members,"  to  use  St.  Paul's  phrase, 
"warring  against  the  law  of  our  mind."  We  may  choose  which 
law  we  will  obey,  and  in  the  choice  lies  our  probation.  But  in  obe- 
dience to  the  higher  law  alone  is  moral  liberty.  Universally 
true  is  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  God,  in  creating  beings, 
placed  within  them  the  laws  of  their  development.  The  law  of 
man's  development  is  ethical.  In  proportion  as  he  follows  it  is  he 
"  man  and  master  of  his  fate."  According  to  the  saying  of  an- 
other deep  thinker,  "  Summa  Deo  servitus,  summa  libertas  " — 
"  You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

And  if  we  come  to  the  political  order,  the  like  account  of  lib- 
erty holds  good.  Civil  polity  rests  upon  a  moral  basis,  upon  the 
belief  that  there  is  an  eternal  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
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that  there  are  immutable  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  that  there  is  a 
nature  of  things  which  is  ethical,  whence  rights  and  duties 
spring.  The  moral  order  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  social,  as  of 
individual,  life.  In  that  order  is  the  true  source  of  the  author- 
ity exercised  over  us  by  the  state.  Man,  as  man,  has  no  claim 
upon  my  obedience ;  only  to  the  law  of  right,  speaking  through 
human  ministers,  is  my  submission  due.  And  political  freedom 
really  means  living  under  that  law,  for  then  we  suffer  no  wrong. 
The  stupidest  of  superstitions  is  the  belief  that  liberty,  in  the 
public  order,  is  the  necessary  product  of  any  constitutional  ma- 
chinery, or  of  any  form  of  government ;  and,  in  particular,  that 
it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  government  by  numbers.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  not  without  justification  from  current  his- 
tory when  he  asserts,  in  his  "Study  of  Sociology,"  that  "new 
democracy  is  but  old  despotism  differently  spelt."  Long  before 
him  Hallam  had  written:  "Popular,  that  is,  numerous,  bodies, 
are  always  prone  to  excess,  both  from  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  their  passions  and  the  consciousness  of  irresponsibility;  for 
which  reason  a  democracy,  which  is  the  absolute  government  of 
the  majority,  is,  in  general,  the  most  tyrannical  of  all."  To  this 
add,  if  you  will,  the  judgment  of  Goethe : 

"  Alle  Freiheits-Apostel  sie  waren  mir  {miner  zuwider, 
WUlkur  suchte  dock  nur  Jeder  am  Endefur  sich." 

Yes,  Goethe's  clear  eyes  discerned  the  truth  about  those  "  apos- 
tles of  freedom  "  who  did  so  much,  in  his  time,  to  retard  the 
cause  of  true  liberty  in  France.  Their  liberalism,  it  has  been 
well  observed,  was  the  diminutive  of  liberty.  They  professed  it 
much  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  sophists  are  said  by 
Aristotle  to  have  professed  political  philosophy,  "  without  know- 
ing what  it  is,  and  wherewithal  it  is  concerned."  Their  practi- 
cal application  of  it  Rivarol  rightly  judged  to  consist  in  restrict- 
ing the  liberties  of  others.  Tney  had  not  the  least  glimpse  of 
the  great  truth  that  liberty  is  a  moral  good,  having  its  root  in  the 
elemental  reason,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
They  supposed  that  it  was  a  mere  result  of  mechanism  cunningly 
devised  by  constitution-mongers.  Surely  it  is  high  time  now 
for  the  world  to  learn  the  lesson  that  representative  institutions, 
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even  if  they  are  a  reality,  and  not,  as  too  often  happens,  an  im- 
posture, can  do  no  more  than  express  the  mind  of  the  repre- 
sented. They  are  but  the  instruments  and  pledges  of  liberty ; 
they  are  not  liberty  itself.  A  very  clear  and  acute  thinker,  the 
late  Mr.  Bagehot,  judged  their  chief  advantage  over  despotism  to 
be  in  this,  that  they  compel  discussion  before  action  is  taken. 
Unquestionably,  discussion  is  an  invaluable  security  of  political 
freedom,  if  it  be  rational,  that  is,  if  it  recognize  those  "  moral 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  "  which  afford  the  only  true  guar- 
antees of  individual  right,  the  only  effectual  protection  for  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  energies  of  human  personality.  To 
the  ever-deepening  apprehension  of  those  laws,  as  the  primary 
facts  of  public  and  of  individual  life,  I  confess  that  I  look  for 
the  growth  of  true  freedom.  Here,  too,  it  holds  good  that  "  you 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  "Well 
worthy,  in  this  connection,  of  being  deeply  pondered,  are  certain 
words  of  Mr.  Carlyle : 

"It  is  not  mendacities,  conscious  or  other,  that  the  divine  powers  will 
patronize,  or  even,  in  the  end,  put  up  with  at  all.  .  .  .  On  the  great  scale, 
and  on  the  small,  and  in  all  seasons,  circumstances,  scenes,  and  situations, 
where  a  son  of  Adam  finds  himself,  that  is  true,  and  even  a  sovereign  truth. 
And  whoever  does  not  know  it,  human  charity  to  him  (were  such  always 
possible)  would  be  that  he  were  furnished  with  handcuffs  as  part  of  his 
outfit  in  the  world,  and  put  under  guidance  of  those  who  do.  Yes  ;  to  him, 
1  should  say,  a  private  pair  of  handcuffs  were  much  usefuller  than  a  ballot- 
box,  were  the  times  once  settled  again,  which  they  are  far  from  being !" 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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We  are  passing  through  a  period  obviously  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  the  art  of  poetry.  A  little  while  ago  there 
was  an  outburst  of  popular  appreciation  of  living  verse,  but  this 
is  now  replaced,  for  the  moment,  by  an  almost  ostentatious  in- 
difference. These  alternations  of  curiosity  and  disdain  deceive 
no  one  who  looks  at  the  history  of  literature  with  an  eye  which 
is  at  all  philosophical.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  is  commonly  said, 
that  they  depend  on  the  merit  of  the  poetry  which  is  being  pro- 
duced. But  this  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  the  case.  About 
twenty  years  ago  a  ferment  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  called 
forth,  all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  by  the  early  writings 
of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  by  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti.  This 
was  deserved  by  the  merit  of  those  productions ;  but  the  disdain 
which,  twenty  years  earlier,  the  verse  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  had  met  with,  cannot  be  so  accounted 
for.  It  is  wiser  to  admit  that  sons  never  look  at  life  with  their 
fathers'  eyes,  and  that  taste  is  subject  to  incessant  and  almost 
regular  fluctuations.  At  the  present  moment,  though  men 
should  sing  with  the  voice  of  angels,  the  barbarian  public  would 
not  listen,  and  a  new  Milton  would  probably  be  less  warmly 
welcomed  in  1890  than  a  Pomfret  was  two  centuries  ago  or  a 
Bowles  was  in  1790.  Literary  history  shows  that  a  demand  for 
poetry  does  not  always  lead  to  a  supply,  and  that  a  supply  does 
not  always  command  a  market.  He  who  doubts  this  fact  may 
compare  the  success  of  Herrick  with  that  of  Erasmus  Darwin. 

The  only  reason  for  preluding  a  speculation  on  the  future  of 
the  art  of  poetry  with  these  remarks,  is  to  clear  the  ground 
of  any  arguments  based  on  the  merely  momentary  condition  of 
things.  The  eagerness  or  coldness  of  the  public,  the  fertility  or 
exhaustion  of  the  poets,  at  this  particular  juncture,  arc  elements 
of  no  real  importance.  If  poetry  is  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
living  arts  of   humanity,   it  does  not   matter  an   iota   whether 
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poetry  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  members  of  a  single 
generation.  If  poetry  is  declining,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
now  moribund,  the  immense  vogue  of  Tennyson  at  a  slightly 
earlier  period  will  take  its  place  among  the  insignificant  phe- 
nomena of  a  momentary  reaction.  The  problem  is  a  more  seri- 
ous one.  It  is  this:  Is  poetry,  in  its  very  essence,  an  archaic 
and  rudimentary  form  of  expression,  still  galvanized  into  motion, 
indeed,  by  antiquarianism,  but  really  obsolete  and  therefore  to 
be  cultivated  only  at  the  risk  of  affectation  and  insincerity ;  or 
is  it  an  art  capable  of  incessant  renovation — a  living  organism 
which  grows,  on  the  whole,  with  the  expansion  of  modern  life? 
In  other  words,  is  the  art  of  verse  one  which,  like  music  or 
painting,  delights  and  consoles  us  with  a  species  of  expression 
which  can  never  be  superseded,  because  it  is  in  danger  of  no 
direct  rivalry  from  a  similar  species ;  or  was  poetry  merely  the 
undeveloped,  though  in  itself  the  extremely  beautiful,  infancy 
of  a  type  which  is  now  adult,  and  which  has  relinquished  its 
charming  puerilities  for  a  mode  of  expression  infinitely  wider 
and  of  more  practical  utility?  Sculptors,  singers,  painters  must 
always  exist ;  but  need  we  have  poets  any  longer,  since  the  world 
has  discovered  how  to  say  all  it  wants  to  say  in  prose?  Will 
any  one  who  has  anything  of  importance  to  communicate  be 
likely  in  the  future  to  express  it  through  the  medium  of  metri- 
cal language? 

These  questions  are  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  smile.  A 
large  number  of  thoughtful  persons  at  the  present  time  are,  un- 
doubtedly, disposed  to  answer  them  in  the  affirmative,  although 
a  certain  decency  forbids  them  openly  to  say  so.  Plenty  of 
clever  people  secretly  regard  the  Muse  as  a  distinguished  old 
lady,  of  good  family,  who  has  been  a  beauty  and  a  wit  in  her 
day,  but  who  really  rules  only  by  sufferance  in  these  years  of 
her  decline.  They  whisper  that  she  is  sinking  into  second  child- 
hood, that  she  repeats  herself  when  she  converses,  and  that  she 
has  exchanged  her  early  liberal  tastes  for  a  love  of  what  is  puerile, 
ingenious,  and  "finikin."  A  great  Parisian  critic  has  just  told 
us  that  each  poet  is  read  only  by  the  other  poets,  and  he  gives  as 
the  reason  that  the  art  of  verse  has  become  so  refined  and  so 
elaborate  that  it  passes  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude.     But 
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may  it  not  be  that  this  refinement  is  only  a  decrepitude — the 
amusement  of  an  old  age  that  has  sunk  to  the  playing  of  more 
and  more  helplessly  ingenious  games  of  patience?  That  is  what 
those  hint  who,  more  insidious  by  far  than  the  open  enemies  of 
literature,  suggest  that  poetry  has  had  its  reign,  its  fascinating  and 
imperial  tyranny,  and  that  it  must  now  make  way  for  the  democ- 
racy of  prose. 

Probably  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  face  this  question, 
either  in  this  generation  or  for  many  generations  to  come,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  single  circumstance.  The  great  enemies  of 
the  poets  of  the  present  are  the  poets  of  the  past,  and  the  anti- 
quarian spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  made  the  cessation 
of  the  publication  of  fresh  verse  a  possibility.  The  intellectual 
condition  of  our  times  differs  from  that  of  all  preceding  ages  in 
no  other  point  so  much  as  in  its  attitude  toward  the  writings  of 
the  dead.  In  those  periods  of  renovation  which  have  refreshed 
the  literatures  of  the  world,  the  tendency  has  always  been  to 
study  some  one  class  of  deceased  writers  with  affection.  In 
English  history,  we  have  seen  the  romantic  poets  of  Italy, 
the  dramatists  of  Spain,  the  Latin  satirists,  and  the  German 
ballad-mongers,  exercise,  at  successive  moments,  a  vivid  influ- 
ence on  English  writers.  But  this  study  was  mainly  limited  to 
those  writers  themselves,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  circle  of 
their  readers ;  while  even  with  the  writers  it  never  absorbed  at 
a  single  moment  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  We  may  take  one 
instance.  Pope  was  the  disciple  of  Horace  and  of  the  French 
Jesuits,  of  Dryden  and  of  the  conceit-creating  school  of  Donne. 
But  he  was  able  to  use  Boileau  and  Crashaw  so  freely  because 
he  addressed  a  public  that  had  never  met  with  the  first  and  had 
forgotten  the  second ;  and  when  he  passed  outside  this  narrow 
circle  he  was  practically  without  a  rival.  To  the  class  whom  he 
addressed,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  phantoms,  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  not  so  much  as  names.  The  only  doubt  was  whether 
Alexander  Pope  was  man  enough  to  arrest  attention  by  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  his  poetry.  If  his  verse  was  admitted  to  be 
good,  his  public  were  not  distracted  by  a  preference  for  other 
verse  which  they  had  known  for  a  longer  time. 

This  remained  true  until  about  a  generation  ago.     The  great 
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romantic  poets  of  the  beginning  of  this  century  found  the  didac- 
tic and  rhetorical  verse-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  but  they  found  no  one  else  there.  Their  ac- 
tion was  of  the  nature  of  a  revolt — a  revolution  so  successful  that 
it  became  constitutional.  All  that  Wordsworth  and  Keats  had  to 
do  was  to  prove  their  immediate  predecessors  to  be  unworthy 
of  public  attention,  and  when  once  they  had  persuaded  the  read- 
ing world  that  what  they  had  to  offer  was  more  pleasing  than  what 
Young  and  Churchill  and  Darwin  had  offered,  the  revolution  was 
complete.  But,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  change,  the  romantic  poets  of  the  Georgian  age  pointed 
to  the  work  of  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  whom  they 
claimed  as  their  natural  predecessors — the  old  stock  cast  out  at 
the  Restoration  and  now  reinstated.  The  public  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  works  of  these  writers,  except  to  some  extent  those 
of  the  dramatists,  and  it  became  necessary  to  reprint  them.  A 
whole  galaxy  of  poetic  stars  was  revealed  when  the  cloud  of 
prejudice  was  blown  away,  and  a  class  of  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
modern  poet  was  introduced. 

The  activity  of  the  dead  is  now  paramount,  and  threatens  to 
paralyze  original  writing  altogether.  The  revival  of  the  old  poets 
who  were  in  direct  sympathy  with  Keats  and  Wordsworth  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits  which  those  who  inaugurated  it  de- 
sired to  lay  down.  Every  poetic  writer  of  any  age  precedent  to 
our  own  has  now  a  chance  of  popularity,  often  a  very  much  bet- 
ter chance  than  he  possessed  during  his  own  lifetime.  Scarcely 
a  poet,  from  Chaucer  downward,  remains  inedited.  The  imita- 
tive lyrist  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  inspiration,  wrote  one  good 
sonnet  under  the  sway  of  James  I.,  but  was  never  recognized  as 
a  poet  even  by  his  friends,  rejoices  now  in  a  portly  quarto,  and 
lives  for  the  first  time.  The  order  of  nature  is  reversed,  and 
those  who  were  only  ghosts  in  the  seventeenth  century  come 
back  to  us  clothed  in  literary  vitality. 

In  this  great  throng  of  resuscitated  souls,  all  of  whom  have 
forfeited  their  copyright,  how  is  the  modern  poet  to  exist?  He 
has  no  longer  to  compete — as  "  his  great  forefathers  did,  from 
Homer  down  to  Ben  " — with  the  leading  spirits  of  his  own  gen- 
eration, but  with  the  picked  genius  of  the  world.     He  writes  an 
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epic ;  Mr.  Besant  and  the  Society  of  Authors  oblige  him  to  "  re- 
tain his  rights,"  to  "  publish  at  a  royalty,"  and  to  keep  the  rules  of 
the  game.  But  Milton  has  no  rights  and  demands  no  royalty. 
The  new  poet  composes  lyrics  and  publishes  them  in  a  volume. 
They  are  sincere  and  ingenious;  but  why  should  the  reader  buy 
that  volume,  when  he  can  get  the  best  of  Shelley  and  Coleridge, 
of  Gray  and  Marvell,  in  a  cheaper  form  in  "  The  Golden  Trea- 
sury "?  At  every  turn  the  thronging  company  of  the  ghosts  im- 
pedes and  disheartens  the  modern  writer,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  new  Orpheus  throws  down  his  lyre  in  despair  when  the  road 
to  his  desire  is  held  by  such  an  invincible  army  of  specters.  In 
the  golden  age  of  the  Renaissance  an  enthusiast  is  said  to  have 
offered  up  a  manuscript  by  Martial  every  year,  as  a  burnt  sacri- 
fice to  Catullus,  an  author  whom  he  distinctly  preferred.  The 
modern  poet,  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  popular  censure,  might 
make  a  yearly  holocaust  of  editions  of  the  British  classics,  in 
honor  of  the  Genius  of  Poetry.  There  are  many  enemies  of  the 
art  abroad,  but  among  them  all  the  most  powerful  and  insidious 
are  those  of  its  own  household.  The  poets  of  to-day  might  con- 
trive to  fish  the  murex  up,  and  to  eat  turtle,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
intolerable  rivalry  of  "souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone." 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  anti- 
quarian passion  of  our  age  will  last.  Already  it  gives  signs  of 
wearing  out,  and  it  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of 
unreasonable  intolerance  of  the  past.  Intellectual  invention  will 
not  allow  itself  to  be  pinioned  forever  by  these  soft  and  univer- 
sal cords  of  tradition,  each  as  slight  as  gossamer  in  itself,  but 
overwhelming  in  the  immense  mass.  As  for  the  old  poets,  young 
verse-writers  may  note  with  glee  that  they  are  being  caught  in 
the  butterfly  net  of  education,  where  they  will  soon  find  the  at- 
tractive feathers  rubbed  off  their  wings.  One  by  one  they  pass 
into  text  books  and  are  lost.  Chaucer  is  done  for,  and  so  is  Milton ; 
Goldsmith  is  annotated,  Scott  is  prepared  for  "local  examina- 
tions," and  even  Byron,  the  loose,  the  un grammatical,  is  edited  as  a 
school  book.  The  noble  army  of  extension  lecturers  will  scarcely 
pause  in  their  onward  march.  We  shall  see  Wordsworth  cap- 
tured, Shelley  boiled  down  for  the  use  of  babes,  and  Keats  elab- 
orately annotated,  with  his  blunders  in  classical  mythology  ex- 
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posed.  The  schoolmaster  is  the  only  friend  the  poet  of  the 
future  dares  to  look  to,  for  he  alone  has  the  power  to  destroy 
the  loveliness  and  mystery  which  are  the  charm  of  the  old  poets. 
Even  a  second-rate  verse-writer  may  hope  to  live  by  the  side  of 
an  Elizabethan  poet  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 

This  remedy  may,  however,  be  considered  fantastic,  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  wise  to  trust  to  it.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
nothing  ironical  in  the  statement  that  an  exaggerated  attention 
paid  to  historical  work  leaves  no  time  and  no  appetite  for  what 
contemporaries  produce.  The  neglect  of  poetry  is  so  wide-spread 
that  if  the  very  small  residuum  of  love  of  verse  is  expended 
lavishly  on  the  dead,  the  living  are  likely  to  come  off  badly 
indeed.  The  other  arts,  which  can  better  defend  themselves,  are 
experiencing  the  same  sense  of  being  starved  by  the  old  masters. 
The  bulk  of  the  public  neither  buys  books  nor  invests  in  pic- 
tures nor  orders  statuary  according  to  its  own  taste,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion ;  and  if  the  craze  is  antiquarian,  we  may  pro- 
duce Eaphaels  in  dozens  and  Shell eys  in  shoals;  they  will  have 
to  subsist  as  the  bears  and  the  pelicans  do. 

Let  us  abandon  ourselves,  however,  to  the  vain  pleasure  of 
prophesying.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  humor  of  it,  that  what 
very  young  gentlemen  call  "  the  might  of  poesy  "  is  sure  to  reas- 
sert itself,  that  the  votaries  of  modern  verse  will  always  form  a 
respectable  minimum,  and  that  some  alteration  in  fashion  will 
reduce  the  tyranny  of  antiquarianism  to  decent  proportions. 
Admit  that  poetry,  in  whatever  lamentable  condition  it  may  be  at 
the  present  time,  is  eternal  in  its  essence,  and  must  offer  the  means 
of  expression  to  certain  admirable  talents  in  each  generation. 
What,  then,  is  the  form  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to 
take  next?  This  is,  surely,  a  harmless  kind  of  speculation,  and 
the  moral  certainty  of  being  fooled  by  the  event  need  not  restrain 
us  from  indulging  in  it.  We  will  prophesy,  although  fully  con- 
scious of  the  wild  predictions  on  the  same  subject  current  in 
England  in  1580,  1650,  and  1780,  and  in  France  in  1775  and 
1825.  We  may  be  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  when  the  Mar- 
lowe or  the  Andre  Chenier  is  coming,  not  a  single  critic  will  be 
expecting  him.  But  in  the  mean  time  why  show  a  front  less 
courageous  than  that  of  the  history-defying  Zadkiel? 
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It  is  usually  said,  in  hasty  generalization,  that  the  poetry  of 
the  present  age  is  unique  in  the  extreme  refinement  of  its  exte- 
rior mechanism.  Those  who  say  this  are  not  aware  that  the 
great  poets  whose  virile  simplicity  and  robust  carelessness  of 
detail  they  applaud — thus  building  tombs  to  prophets  whom 
they  have  never  worshiped — have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  scrupulously  attentive  to  form.  No  modern  writer  has 
been  so  learned  in  rhythm  as  Milton,  so  faultless  in  rhyme- 
arrangement  as  Spenser.  But  what  is  true  is  that  a  care  for  form 
and  a  considerable  skill  in  the  technical  art  of  verse  have  been 
acquired  by  writers  of  a  lower  order,  and  that  this  sort  of  perfec- 
tion is  no  longer  the  hall  mark  of  a  great  master.  We  may  ex- 
pect it,  therefore,  to  attract  less  attention  in  the  future;  and  al- 
though, assuredly,  the  bastard  jargon  of  Walt  Whitrnan,  and 
kindred  returns  to  sheer  barbarism,  will  not  be  accepted,  techni- 
cal perfection  will  more  and  more  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  a  portion  of  the  poet's  training  which  shall  be  as  indispensable, 
and  as  little  worthy  of  notice,  as  that  a  musician  should  read  his 
notes  correctly. 

Less  effort,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  made,  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  give  pleasure  by  the  manner  of  poetry,  and  more  skill 
will  be  expended  on  the  subject  matter.  By  this  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  greater  concession  will  be  made  than  in  the  past  to 
what  may  be  called  the  didactic  fallacy,  the  obstinate  belief  of 
some  critics  in  the  function  of  poetry  as  a  teacher.  The  fact  is 
certain  that  nothing  is  more  obsolete  than  educational  verse,  the 
literary  product  which  deliberately  supplies  information.  We 
may  see  another  Sappho ;  it  is  even  conceivable  that  we  might 
see  another  Homer ;  but  a  new  Hesiod,  never.  Knowledge  has 
grown  to  be  far  too  complex,  exact,  and  minute  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  memory  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme ;  and  poetry  had  scarcely 
passed  its  infancy  before  it  discovered  that  to  stimulate,  to  im- 
passion, to  amuse,  were  the  proper  duties  of  an  art  which  appeals 
to  the  emotions,  and  to  the  emotions  only.  The  curious  attempts, 
then,  which  have  been  made  by  poets  of  no  mean  talent  to  dedicate 
their  verse  to  botany,  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  to  the  loves  of 
the  fossils,  and  to  astronomical  science,  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated,  and  if  they  should  be  repeated,  they  would  scarcely  at- 
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tract  much  popular  attention.  Nor  is  the  epic,  on  a  large  scale 
— that  noble  and  cumbersome  edifice,  with  all  its  blank  win- 
dows and  corridors  that  lead  to  nothing — a  species  of  poetic 
architecture  which  the  immediate  future  can  be  expected  to  in- 
dulge in. 

Leaving  the  negative  for  the  positive,  then,  we  may  fancy 
that  one  or  two  probabilities  loom  before  us.  Poetry,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  will  deal,  and  probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  those  more  frail  and  ephemeral  shades  of  emotion 
which  prose  scarcely  ventures  to  describe.  The  existence  of  a 
delicately-organized  human  being  is  diversified  by  divisions  and 
revulsions  of  sensation,  ill-defined  desires,  gleams  of  intuition, 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  spiritual  notes  descending  from  exulta- 
tion to  despair,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  adequately  treated 
except  in  the  hieratic  language  of  poetry.  The  most  realistic 
novel,  the  closest  psychological  analysis  in  prose,  does  no  more 
than  skim  the  surface  of  the  soul;  verse  has  the  privilege  of 
descending  into  its  depths.  In  the  future,  lyrical  poetry  will 
probably  grow  less  trivial  and  less  conventional,  at  the  risk  of 
being  less  popular.  It  will  interpret  what  prose  dares  not  sug- 
gest. It  will  penetrate  further  into  the  complexity  of  human 
sensation,  and,  untroubled  by  the  necessity  of  formulating  a 
creed,  a  theory,  or  a  story,  will  describe  with  delicate  accuracy, 
and  under  a  veil  of  artistic  beauty,  the  amazing,  the  unfamiliar, 
and  even  the  portentous  phenomena  which  it  encounters. 

The  social  revolution  or  evolution  which  most  sensible  peo- 
ple are  now  convinced  is  imminent,  will  surely  require  a  species 
of  poetry  to  accompany  its  course  and  to  celebrate  its  triumphs. 
If  we  could  foresee  what  form  this  species  will  take,  we  should 
know  all  things.  But  we  must  believe  that  it  will  be  democratic, 
and  that  to  a  degree  at  present  unimaginable.  The  aristocratic 
tradition  is  still  paramount  in  all  art.  Kings,  princesses,  and 
the  symbols  of  chivalry  are  as  essential  to  poetry,  as  we  now 
conceive  it,  as  roses,  stars,  or  nightingales.  The  poet  may  be  a 
pronounced  socialist;  he  may  be  Mr.  William  Morris;  but  the 
oligarchic  imagery  pervades  his  work  as  completely  as  if  he  were 
a  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  will  be  left  if  this  romantic  phraseology  is  destroyed, 
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but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  survive  a  com- 
plete social  revolution. 

A  kind  of  poetry  now  scarcely  cultivated  at  all  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  poets,  whether  socialism 
hastens  or  delays.  What  the  Germans  understand  by  epic  verse 
— that  is  to  say,  short  and  highly -finis  lied  studies  in  narrative 
— is  a  class  of  literature  which  offers  unlimited  opportunities. 
What  may  be  done  in  this  direction  is  indicated  in  France  by 
the  work  of  M.  Coppee.  In  England  and  America  we  have  at 
present  nothing  at  all  like  it,  the  idyllic  stories  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  presenting  the  closest  parallel.  The  great  danger  which 
attends  the  writing  of  these  narratives  in  English  is  the  tendency 
to  lose  distinction  of  style,  to  become  humorous  in  dealing  with 
the  grotesque  and  tame  in  describing  the  simple.  Blank  verse 
will  be  wholly  eschewed  by  those  who  in  the  future  sing  the 
annals  of  the  humble ;  they  will  feel  that  the  strictest  art  and 
the  most  exquisite  ornament  of  rhyme  and  meter  will  be  required 
for  the  treatment  of  such  narratives.  M.  Coppee  himself,  who 
records  the  adventures  of  seamstresses  and  engine-drivers,  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  and  retail  grocers,  with  such  simplicity  and 
moving  pathos,  has  not  his  rival  in  all  France  for  purity  of 
phrase  and  for  exquisite  propriety  of  versification. 

The  modern  interest  in  the  drama,  and  the  ever-growing  de- 
sire to  see  literature  once  more  wedded  to  the  stage,  will,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  lead  to  a  revival  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
will  not,  of  course,  have  any  relation  to  the  feeble  lycean  plays 
of  the  hour — spectacular  romances  enshrined  in  ambling  blank 
verse — but  will,  in  its  form  and  substance  alike,  offer  entertain- 
ment to  other  organs  than  the  eye.  Probably  the  puritanic  limi- 
tations which  have  so  long  cramped  the  English  theater  will  be 
removed,  and  British  plays,  while  remaining  civilized  and  de- 
cent, will  once  more  deal  with  the  realities  of  life  and  not  with 
its  conventions.  Neither  the  funeral  baked  meats  of  the  roman- 
tic English  novel,  nor  the  spiced  and  potted  dainties  of  the  French 
stage,  will  satisfy  our  play-goers  when  once  we  have  strong  and 
sincere  playwrights  of  our  own. 

In  religious  verse  something,  and  in  philosophical  verse 
much,  remains  to  be  done.     The  wider  hope  has  scarcely  found 
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a  singer  yet,  and  the  deeper  speculation  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly and  empirically  celebrated  by  our  poets.  Whether  love, 
the  very  central  fountain  of  poetic  inspiration  in  the  past,  can 
yield  many  fresh  variations,  remains  to  be  seen.  That  passion 
will,  however,  in  all  probability  be  treated  in  the  future  less  ob- 
jectively and  with  a  less  obtrusive  landscape  background.  The 
school  which  is  now  expiring  has  carried  description,  the  con- 
sciousness of  exterior  forms  and  colors,  the  drapery  and  uphol- 
stery of  nature,  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  next  development  of 
poetry  is  likely  to  be  very  bare  and  direct,  unembroidered,  per- 
haps even  arid,  in  character.  It  will  be  experimental  rather  than 
descriptive,  human  rather  than  animal.  So  at  least  we  vaguely 
conjecture.  But  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent that  the  art  will  retain  that  poignant  charm  over  undevel- 
oped minds,  and  that  exquisite  fascination,  which  for  so  many 
successive  generations  have  made  poetry  the  wisest  and  the  fair- 
est friend  of  youth. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


THE   KEVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 

In  an  article  entitled  UA  Possible  Kevolution  in  Medicine," 
published  in  the  Forum  for  December,  1888,  I  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  undergoing  a 
revolution  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  its  limits  can  hardly  he 
conceived.  Looking  into  the  future  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  it 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  cause  of  every 
infectious  disease  will  be  known  ;  wrhen  all  such  diseases  will  be  prevent- 
able or  easily  curable  ;  when  protection  can  be  afforded  against  all  diseases 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  yellow  fever,  wl looping  cough,  etc.,  in 
which  one  attack  secures  immunity  from  subsequent  contagion  ;  when,  in 
short,  no  constitutional  disease  will  be  incurable  and  such  scourges  as  epi- 
demics will  be  unknown." 

The  reflections  embodied  in  this  quotation  arose  mainly  from 
the  discovery  of  the  bacterial  cause  of  consumption  by  Koch. 
Far  from  seeming  to  me  extravagant,  the  words  just  quoted  failed 
to  express  the  possibilities  as  they  appeared  to  my  mind ;  and 
I  believed  that  the  problem  of  destroying  the  bacteria  or  their 
products  without  killing  the  patient  would  be  solved  in  the  near 
future.  The  first  steps,  at  least,  of  its  solution  are  apparent. 
While  the  data  for  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  cure  for  con- 
sumption proposed  by  Koch  are  by  no  means  complete,  sufficient 
facts  exist  to  warrant  a  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  present 
time.  The  unprofessional  reader  should  understand  that  Koch, 
mainly  by  reason  of  his  discovery  of  the  cause  of  consumption, 
has  for  several  years  been  the  most  prominent  figure  in  medical 
science  that  has  been  known  in  our  generation.  His  methods 
have  been  models  of  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  authority  of  his 
statements  is  now  almost  unquestioned.  When  he  announces  to 
the  world  that  he  has  apparently  cured  a  certain  class  of  cases  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable  and  destructive  diseases  that  afflict 
the  human  race,  he  awakens  an  interest  that  is  by  no  means  con- 
fin  i  d  to  the  medical  profession.    I  shall  attempt  to  give  the  essence 

of  this  discovery,  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  been  made  known  ;  but 
36 
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must  fill  in  from  my  own  mind  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ration- 
ale of  the  processes  employed.  If  I  am  measurably  correct  in 
my  ideas  of  the  processes  of  cure,  humanity  has  never  received 
from  science  so  great  a  boon,  and  tuberculosis  will  not  long  be 
the  only  grave  disease  successfully  combated  by  Koch's  method. 

In  an  article  published  by  Koch  simultaneously  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Germany,  on  November  14,  1890,  the  details  of  the  new 
treatment  of  several  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  given.  In  a  Berlin 
paper,  six  days  later,  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  preparation 
of  the  "curative  lymph."  The  latter,  in  all  probability,  is  sub- 
stantially correct ;  at  least,  no  correction  or  contradiction  has  thus 
far  appeared,  and  the  method  is  essentially  the  one  that  is  employed 
in  obtaining  poisonous  products  from  other  toxic  bacilli.  The 
method,  as  described,  consists  in  placing  in  an  incubating  appar- 
atus a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  gelatinized  beef  broth. 
The  apparatus  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  by  a 
diaphragm  of  unglazed  porcelain,  the  bacilli  being  placed  in  the 
upper  compartment.  In  the  course  of  time  the  gelatine  liquefies, 
and  a  liquid  slowly  filters  through  the  porcelain  into  the  lower 
compartment.  This  liquid  is  the  curative  lymph.  The  lymph 
thus  obtained  may  contain  a  ptomaine,  although  the  tubercle 
ptomaine,  if  it  exists,  has  never  before  been  found.  Certain  ptoma- 
ines are  obtained  from  micro-organisms  by  methods  resembling 
that  just  described.  The  toxic  ptomaines  are  produced  by 
the  toxic  bacilli,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  various  diseases,  the  bacilli  being  toxic  only  in  so  far  as  they 
produce  these  ptomaines.  As  very  many  bacilli  are  not  toxic, 
many  ptomaines  have  no  poisonous  properties.  Probably  the 
production  of  ptomaines  is  limited,  and  in  the  case  of  toxic 
bacilli,  those  that  have  produced  ptomaines  in  the  body  are 
thrown  off,  after  having,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  damaged  the 
parts  in  which  they  have  been  lodged;  but  the  organisms 
thus  thrown  off,  if  they  find  a  lodgment  in  another  body,  may 
multiply,  produce  ptomaines  again,  and  repeat  the  processes 
just  described.  It  is  in  this  way  that  certain  diseases  are  pro- 
pagated by  contagion. 

From  the  meager  and  disconnected  reports  that  come  from 
Europe,  it  appears  that  an  analysis  of  the  lymph  fails  to  reveal  the 
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presence  of  a  ptomaine  chemically  considered;  but  the  lymph 
certainly  contains  one  or  more  substances  capable  of  producing 
certain  of  the  effects  of  toxic  ptomaines.  However,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  ptomaines  is  in  its  infancy,  and  we  must  await 
exact  and  elaborate  researches  before  it  will  be  possible  to  de- 
cide upon  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  lymph  ob- 
tained by  Koch.  The  statements  made  by  Koch  himself  are 
of  a  character  fully  to  justify  the  profound  impression  they  have 
made  upon  the  public  as  well  as  upon  the  medical  profession. 
Koch's  previous  career  entitles  his  utterances  to  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration.  A  few  years  since,  he  discovered  the 
cause  of  tuberculosis,  and  this  discovery  at  the  present  day  has 
no  scientific  opposition  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He 
now  states  that  he  probably  has  discovered  a  cure  for  tuber- 
culosis. I  cannot  but  think  that  this  also  will  soon  become  an 
acknowledged  fact. 

The  lymph  used  by  Koch  is  simply  injected  beneath  the  skin. 
It  undoubtedly  acts  through  the  blood,  but  it  has  no  effect  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  When  it  is  introduced  with  proper 
antiseptic  precautions,  no  effects  are  observed  at  the  point  of 
injection.  The  general  effects  are  much  more  marked  in  the 
human  subject  than  in  the  inferior  animals,  notably  the  Guinea 
pig,  which  is  the  animal  most  frequently  experimented  upon. 
Making  allowance  for  differences  in  body  weight,  "  one  fifteen- 
thousandth  part  of  the  quantity  which  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  Guinea  pig,  acts  powerfully  on  the  human  being."  When 
the  lymph  is  injected  in  a  full  dose  into  the  arm  of  a  healthy 
person,  in  three  or  four  hours  there  is  pain  in  the  limbs,  with 
tendency  to  cough,  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. These  symptoms  continue  for  one  or  two  hours ;  then  fol- 
lows a  severe  chill,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  rise  of  nearly 
five  degrees  in  temperature.  The  symptoms  begin  to  abate  after 
about  twelve  hours,  and  then  rapidly  disappear.  These  phe- 
nomena constitute  what  Koch  calls  the  "  reaction  "  produced  by 
the  remedy.  A  most  remarkable  fact  developed  in  Koch's  ex- 
periments is  that  a  dose  of  0.01  cubic  centimeter  (one  sixth  of  a 
grain)  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person,  or  of  one  suf- 
fering from  any  non-tuberculous  disease,  produces  no  reaction, 
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but  that  an  equal  dose  "  injected  subcutaneously  into  tuberculous 
patients,  causes  a  severe  general  reaction  as  well  as  a  local  one." 

After  a  number  of  experiments  upon  animals  and  upon  his 
own  person,  Koch  employed  his  remedy  in  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
His  first  observations  seem  to  have  been  made  upon  patients 
suffering  from  lupus,  a  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  skin  and 
subjacent  parts,  which  is  much  more  common  in  Germany  than 
in  this  country.  This  disease,  known  as  "lupus  exedens  "  when 
it  spreads  rapidly,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
which  multiplies  and  extends,  destroying  the  parts  involved. 
The  most  successful  treatment  that  has  hitherto  been  employed, 
has  been  to  scrape  away  the  diseased  tissue  and  to  dress  with 
antiseptic  solutions,  and  in  this  way  to  remove  or  destroy  the 
bacilli.  A  few  hours  after  injection  of  the  remedy  into  any 
point  whatever  under  the  skin,  the  characteristic  general  reac- 
tion is  produced.  During  the  fever  the  diseased  parts  become 
apparently  inflamed,  and  the  "  lupus  tissue  becomes  brownish  and 
necrotic."  After  the  fever  has  subsided  the  swelling  decreases,  and 
the  growth  becomes  covered  with  a  crust,  which  falls  off  in  two 
or  three  weeks  and  leaves  a  healthy  cicatrix.  Sometimes  one  in- 
jection will  effect  a  cure,  but  usually  several  are  required. 
The  phenomena  are  of  coarse  most  striking  in  external  tubercu- 
losis, where  the  local  processes  can  be  watched ;  but  it  is  thought 
by  Koch  that  similar  processes  take  place  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
glands,  bones,  joints,  lungs,  and  other  internal  parts. 

In  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  commonly  called  con- 
sumption, the  action  of  the  remedy  possesses  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  Statistics  show  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  re 
corded  deaths  at  all  ages  and  from  all  causes  are  due  to  consump- 
tion. In  England,  for  the  fifty  years  immediately  preceding 
the  adoption  of  vaccination,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1800, 
small-pox  contributed  about  ten  per  cent,  to  the  total  of  deaths 
from  all  causes.  In  1887  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox was  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Comment  upon  this  compar- 
ison is  unnecessary.  Consumption  is  primarily  due  to  a  deposit 
of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  lungs.  The  deposition  of  tubercu- 
lous matter,  its  softening,  and  its  discharge  by  expectoration, 
constitute  the  first  stage.    When  cavities  have  been  formed,  the 
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disease  is  said  to  be  in  its  second  stage.  Of  course  these  two 
stages  may  co-exist,  either  in  different  parts  of  the  same  lung  or 
in  the  two  lungs.  The  results  of  treatment  by  Koch  can  best 
be  given  in  his  own  words: 

"  Patients  under  treatment  for  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  [consumption] 
were  freed  from  every  symptom  of  disease  and  might  be  pronounced  cured; 
patients  with  cavities  not  yet  too  highly  developed  improved  considerably 
and  were  almost  cured;  and  only  in  those  whose  lungs  contained  many 
large  cavities  could  no  improvement  be  proved.  Objectively,  even  in 
these  cases  the  expectoration  decreased  and  the  subjective  condition  im- 
proved. These  experiments  lead  me  to  suppose  that  phthisis  in  the  begin- 
ning can  be  cured  with  certainty  by  this  remedy.  This  statement  requires 
limitation  in  so  far  as  no  conclusive  experiments  can  possibly  be  brought 
forward  at  present  to  prove  whether  the  cure  is  lasting." 

It  was  found  that  patients  with  consumption  reacted  strongly 
to  a  small  dose  of  the  remedy — less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
dose  that  is  required  to  produce  a  strong  reaction  in  a  healthy 
person;  but  as  the  improvement  progressed,  larger  doses  could 
be  tolerated,  and  when  the  cure  was  complete,  patients  reacted 
only  to  the  doses  required  by  non-tuberculous  persons.  In  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  the  cough  and  expectoration,  which  were 
immediately  increased  after  the  first  injection,  gradually  dimin- 
ished; the  matter  expectorated  became  less  parulent  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  contained  fewer  bacilli ;  the  bacilli  gradually  disap- 
peared; the  cough  ceased;  and  within  five  or  six  weeks  the 
patients  increased  in  weight.  The  remarkable  fact  that  con- 
sumptives react  to  a  dose  of  lymph  two  hundred  times  smaller 
than  that  required  to  produce  the  characteristic  effects  in  the 
non-tuberculous,  led  Koch  to  attach  great  importance  to  the 
injections  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  There  are  cases  in  which 
diagnosis  is  difficult  and  uncertain  by  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
ploration, and  in  which  bacilli  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  expec- 
toration. According  to  Koch,  if  there  is  a  strong  reaction  to 
0.002  cubic  centimeter  (one  thirty-second  of  a  grain),  it  is  certain 
that  the  patient  is  affected  with  tuberculosis;  while  the  reverse 
is  true  if  the  required  dose  is  equivalent  to  that  which  will  pro- 
duce the  characteristic  reaction  in  non-tuberculous  persons. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  every  statement  made  by 
Koch  himself  is  true  and  accurate.    lie  has  gone  no  further  than 
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is  justified  by  the  facts.  With  this  assumption,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Koch  has  made  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  history  of  medicine ;  though  one  who  had  read  the  article, 
"A  Possible  ^Revolution  in  Medicine,"  even  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer,  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  the  revolution 
could  come  so  soon.  If  it  is  true  that  "  phthisis  in  the  begin- 
ning can  be  cured  with  certainty,"  it  is  possible  that  consump- 
tion may  be  cured  in  the  later  stages  by  supplementing  the 
injections  by  general  hygienic  measures  of  treatment,  by  anti- 
septic inhalations,  and  by  other  methods  that  have  been  found 
useful.  I  have  not  intended  to  take  up  the  question  of  preven- 
tive inoculation.  Though  tuberculosis  is  communicable,  it  is 
not  so  actively  contagious  as  to  lead  to  general  inoculation  for 
its  prevention.  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  have  probably  had  for  their  final  aim  the  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  the  disease.  The  direct  value  of  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  curing  a  disease  which  is  responsible  for  one  tenth  of 
the  deaths  from  all  causes,  including  violence,  is  indeed  great ; 
but  the  imagination  almost  fails  to  grasp  the  importance  that  the 
method  would  have  if  it  should  be  extended  to  other  diseases 
produced  by  micro-organisms.  If  we  know  the  exact  mechan- 
ism of  the  cure  for  consumption,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  successfully  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  study  of 
other  diseases.  Speculation  and  theory  necessarily  precede  in- 
telligent observation  and  experiment.  As  a  basis  for  specula- 
tion, however,  ascertained  facts  are  most  useful. 

What  are  the  pathological  processes  which  take  place  in  con- 
sumption? If  an  individual  has  an  hereditary  or  other  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  when  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  lungs,  meets  with  conditions  favorable  to  its 
multiplication.  Some  individuals  acquire  the  disease  in  this 
way;  others  are  able  to  resist  infection.  Once  fixed  in  the 
lungs,  the  bacillus  multiplies  and  invades  the  pulmonary  struc- 
ture. After  a  time  it  produces  something — whether  this  is  a 
ptomaine  or  not  is  practically  immaterial — and  this  product  acts 
as  a  poison  to  the  general  system.  Among  the  effects  of  this 
poison  is  elevation  of  the  body  heat.  There  is  no  case  of  pro- 
gressive tuberculosis  without  increased  temperature.     A  reduc- 
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tion  of  tlie  temperature  to  the  normal  standard  is  evidence  that 
for  the  time  the  malady  is  not  progressive,  and  the  increase  in 
temperature  is  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  disease.  The 
increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  the  poison  produced  by  the 
bacillus,  and  not  to  the  bacillus  itself. 

Does  the  poison  produced  by  the  bacillus  destroy  the  bacillus 
itself?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  definitely,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  bacilli  cannot  produce  the  poison  indefi- 
nitely. In  the  course  of  the  disease,  bacilli  are  thrown  off  by 
expectoration.  If  no  new  colonies  should  be  formed,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  bacilli  might  actually  cure  the  disease ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  cases  bacilli  are  transferred  from  one  lung 
to  the  other,  or  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  lung,  and 
that  thus  the  disease  is  kept  alive  by  auto-infection,  the  bacilli 
being  able  to  multiply  and  to  produce  the  poison  again  in  each 
new  nidus  in  which  they  may  find  lodgment.  Still,  there  are  cases 
in  which  consumption  seems  to  be  self-limited,  in  which  it  seems 
to  cure  itself,  probably  by  the  action  of  the  poisonous  products  of 
the  bacilli  in  throwing  off  the  bacilli  or  in  destroying  the  tuber- 
culous tissue.  The  theory  that  certain  cases  of  consumption,  ob- 
served without  any  medicinal  treatment,  illustrated  the  law  of 
self-limitation,  was  advanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Austin  Flint  in 
1858,  and  was  maintained  by  him  in  his  latest  writings. 

Koch's  idea  with  regard  to  the  action  of  his  curative  lymph 
is  that  "  the  remedy  does  not  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli,  but  the 
tuberculous  tissue."  The  bacilli  that  are  constantly  thrown  off 
in  progressive  cases  of  consumption  certainly  are  not  killed,  for 
they  will  produce  consumption  if  inoculated;  and  even  when 
dried  and  inhaled  they  will  give  rise  to  the  disease.  Possibly 
the  statement  by  Koch  that  the  remedy  destroys  tuberculous  tis- 
sue, may  include  the  idea  that  it  renders  the  tissue  in  which  the 
bacilli  are  lodged  unfit  for  their  development  and  multiplication 
and  for  the  production  of  their  special  poison.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  bacilli  and  their  own  poison,  that 
the  poison  has  a  tendency  to  dislodge  the  bacilli,  and  that  this 
dislodgment  is  not  complete  if  the  bacilli  multiply  so  fast  that 
they  overcome  this  influence.  A  logical  way  to  dislodge  the 
bacilli  and  to  throw  off  the  tuberculous  tissue  would  be  to  re-in- 
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force  the  poison  by  introducing  it  into  the  system.  This  idea 
may  explain  Koch's  curative  process.  He  adds  the  poison  with- 
out adding  bacilli.  The  poison  exists  in  a  certain  quantity  in  tu- 
berculous patients,  and  produces  elevation  of  temperature  and 
other  symptoms;  but  the  multiplication  of  bacilli  from  new 
points  of  auto-infection  is  so  rapid  that  the  disease  progresses. 
A  healthy  person  can  tolerate  0.25  cubic  centimeter  (four  grains) 
of  the  poison  introduced  by  subcutaneous  injection;  but  a  tuber- 
culous patient,  who  already  has  the  poison  in  the  system,  can 
bear  but  little  in  addition,  and  0.002,  or  even  0.001,  cubic  centi- 
meter (one  thirty-second,  or  one  sixty-fourth  of  a  grain),  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  strong  reaction. 

It  is  probable  that  an  active  agent  in  Koch's  lymph  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  poison  produced  by  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  human  body,  and  is  a  product  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which,  it 
may  be  assumed,  grow  in  Koch's  culture  medium  in  the  same 
way  that  they  grow  in  the  lungs,  and  generate  the  same  product 
or  products.  The  reaction  described  by  Koch  is  analogous  to 
the  phenomena  produced  by  the  tuberculous  poison  in  consump- 
tion. If  these  ideas  are  in  the  main  correct,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  the  poisonous  products,  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  at  least,  act 
as  their  own  antidotes.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  certain  innocuous  micro-organisms  that  normally  exist 
in  the  intestines  destroy  the  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  and 
thus  limit  the  processes  by  which  they  are  generated. 

These  reflections  with  regard  to  the  probable  mechanism  of 
the  action  of  the  curative  lymph  in  tuberculosis,  are  a  logical  out- 
come of  views  which  I  have  for  some  time  entertained  concern- 
ing the  natural  history  of  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  self-limited  disease.  I  have  many  times 
watched  the  progress  of  this  malady  under  absolutely  no  medici- 
nal treatment,  in  mild  cases  in  which  no  treatment  was  called 
for.  In  simple  cases,  in  which  the  origin  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  taking  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  drinking-water,  a 
period  of  incubation  of  from  two  to  fourteen  days  is  noted.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  bacilli  have  fixed  themselves  in  certain 
structures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  begin  to 
produce  a  poison,  in  the  form  of  a  ptomaine,  which  has  been  iso- 
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lated  and  described  under  the  name  of  "  typhotoxine."  This 
poison  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  and  produces  the  elevation 
of  temperature  which  characterizes  the  fever.  The  fever,  high 
pulse,  headache,  and  other  symptoms,  constitute  what  may  be 
termed  the  reaction  of  the  poison.  The  bacillus  is  not  found  in 
the  general  circulation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  directly  poisonous.  The  fever  continues  for  about  sixteen  days, 
and  then  spontaneously  subsides,  presumably  because  the  poison 
has  exhausted  itself  or  has  been  eliminated.  During  the  stage  of 
fever,  the  intestinal  glands  in  which  the  bacilli  are  lodged  have 
first  been  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  then  necrotic ;  and  then  the 
dead  parts  are  thrown  off,  leaving  simple  ulcerations.  The  ulcer- 
ations finally  heal  and  the  disease  has  run  its  course ;  but  during 
its  progress  the  intestines  throw  off  typhoid  bacilli,  and  these  are 
capable  of  communicating  the  malady  to  other  persons.  In  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  probable  that  the  typhoid  ptomaine  dis- 
lodges the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  do  this 
completely  because  the  extent  of  the  structures  in  which  the  ba- 
cilli are  lodged  and  multiplied  is  limited. 

A  comparison  of  the  natural  course  of  typhoid  fever  with  the 
process  of  cure  of  lupus,  as  described  by  Koch,  shows  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  The  lupus  extends  because  the 
tissue  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  developed  is  not  sharply 
limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intestinal  glands.  The  poison  gen- 
erated by  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  lupus  is  not  usually  taken  in 
quantity  into  the  blood,  and  there  is  seldom  any  considerable  ele- 
vation of  body  heat,  or  reaction,  such  as  occurs  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Heretofore  the  disease  has  frequently  been  cured 
by  removing  the  diseased  tissues  or  by  destroying  the  bacilli  by 
external  applications.  I  have  already  described  the  processes  ob- 
served in  the  cure  of  lupus  by  Koch's  lymph.  Following  the  in- 
jection there  is  a  strong  constitutional  reaction,  and  the  affected 
parts  apparently  become  inflamed,  as  do  the  affected  parts  in 
the  early  stages  of  typhoid  fever.  The  diseased  tissue  then 
becomes  "brownish  and  necrotic."  This  also  occurs  in  typhoid 
fever.  The  necrotic  tissue  is  then  thrown  off,  leaving  a  healthy 
ulcer  which  promptly  heals.  The  same  process  takes  place  in 
typhoid  fever. 
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I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
Koch  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  curative  lymph,  was 
that  a  toxic  bacillus  is  capable  of  producing  a  poison  which 
would  possibly  destroy  the  bacillus,  or  at  least  would  limit  its 
activity  and  dislodge  it  from  the  system.  Probably  the  curative 
and  active  agent  in  the  lymph  was  obtained  from  tubercle  bacilli 
and  produced  by  them.  It  is  now  said  that  Koch  regards  his 
studies  in  tuberculosis  as  complete,  awaiting  only  the  results  of 
experience  with  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  cure  and  its 
application  to  advanced  cases  of  disease.  It  is  also  said  that 
Koch  is  extending  his  experiments  and  is  endeavoring  to  find 
cures  for  typhus  and  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diph- 
theria. It  may  be  that  his  line  of  research  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  finding  a  special  poison,  produced  by  micro-organisms  peculiar 
to  each  infectious  disease,  which  will  act  upon  these  micro-organ- 
isms and  the  diseased  parts  as  the  curative  lymph  has  been 
found  to  act  upon  tubercle  bacilli  and  tuberculous  tissue.  If  this 
be  the  case,  I  may  hazard  another  speculation,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  soon  be  realized,  as  were  the  predictions  made  in 
December,  1888. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  light  of  what  has  recently  been  accom- 
plished by  Koch,  that  in  the  near  future  many  curative  lymphs 
will  be  discovered,  each  produced  by  the  special  micro-organism 
of  a  particular  disease.  It  will  then  be  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  these  agents  will  promptly  arrest  the  different  diseases  to 
which  they  are  applicable.  For  example,  the  typhoid  lymph, 
the  diphtheritic  lymph,  the  lymph  for  measles,  that  for  scarlet 
fever,  and  so  on,  will  promptly  arrest  these  diseases  and  save 
patients  from  the  degenerations  and  the  accidents  which  are  liable 
to  occur  when  morbid  processes  are  allowed  to  run  their  course; 
and  convalescence  will  be  prompt,  because  the  diseases  will  not 
have  produced  damage  which  can  be  repaired  only  by  time. 
Truly,  this  would  be  a  revolution  in  medicine,  and  it  now  seems 
to  be  impending. 

Austin  Flint. 
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The  past,  the  present,  the  future,  are,  in  their  essentials,  iden- 
tical. This  is  why  we  so  often  say  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  shrewdly  observes : 

"  Every  man  is  not  only  himself.  There  have  been  many  Diogenesesand 
many  Timons,  though  but  few  of  the  name.  Men  are  lived  over  again.  The 
world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past.  There  was  none  then,  but  there  has 
been  one  since,  that  parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self." 

Only  non-essentials  have  changed.     As  there  is  a  oneness  of  law 

through  space,  so  there  is  a  oneness  of  law  through  time.     The 

words  of  Koheleth  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  long  ago: 

"  One  generation  goeth,  and  another  generation  cometh  ;  and  the  earth 
abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and 
hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  ariseth.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south, 
and  turneth  about  unto  the  north  ;  it  turneth  about  continually  in  its  course, 
and  returneth  again  to  its  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the 
sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whither  the  rivers  go,  thither  they  go  again. 
That  which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  hath  been 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.     There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

But  the  past,  in  its  essence,  is  not  only  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent; the  past  is  also  in  its  essence  the  sire  of  the  present.  For 
spontaneous  generation  is  as  impossible  in  the  moral  world  as  it 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  physical.  We  love  to  talk  of 
the  "logic  of  events."  It  is  a  profound  phrase;  events  have 
their  logic,  because  events  are  genealogical,  succeeding  one  an- 
other along  the  line  of  lineage.  In  other  words,  the  present  is 
the  sum  and  harvest  of  the  past.  This  is  true  of  legislations,  in- 
ventions, philosophies,  methods,  theologies,  morals.  The  very 
language  by  which  we  carry  on  the  processes  of  society,  the  very 
currency  or  circulating  medium  of  society  itself,  is  immensely 
less  a  manufacture  than  an  inheritance ;  we  instinctively  call  it  our 
"mother"  tongue.  Herein  is  fulfilled  the  ancient  saying,  "One 
soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  We  are  reaping  that  whereon  we 
labored  not;  others  have  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into  their 
labor.     "We  are  reaping  to-day  in  politics  the  sowings  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Alfred  and  Aristotle;  in  science,  the  sowings  of 
Newton  and  Eoger  Bacon  and  Archimedes ;  in  philosophy,  the 
sowings  of  Kant  and  Francis  Bacon  and  Plato ;  in  philanthropy,  the 
sowings  of  Howard  and  Vincent  and  Dorcas;  in  religion,  the 
sowings  of  Paul  and  Moses  and  Abraham.  And  the  harvest  is 
larger  than  the  seed.  The  secret  of  reform  lies  not  in  revolu- 
tion, but  in  evolution — in  unfolding  along  the  axis  of  growth. 
The  prince  of  reformers  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. 

Now  just  because  the  past  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent, and  in  fact  is  the  sire  of  the  present,  the  past  also  becomes 
our  oracle,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  prophecy,  of  instruction, 
and  of  authority.  I  remember  indeed  that  Francis  Bacon  has 
said  that  "  a  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing 
as  an  innovation."  Neither  do  I  forget  his  aphorism,  "Antiqui- 
tas  soeculi  juventus  mundi" ;  the  poet  philosopher  meaning,  of 
course,  that  the  present  is  really  old  and  that  the  past  is  really 
young.  Certainly  we  ought  to  know  more  than  our  fathers  knew, 
for  we  have  reached  a  maturer  stage  in  the  world's  life  than  they 
reached;  the  oak,  though  identical  with  the  nut,  is  larger.  I 
would  not  therefore  exalt  unduly  the  value  of  precedents,  or 
conclude  that  whatever  is  ancestral  must  therefore  be  admirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  past  worthless.  A  favorite  American  orator,  himself 
one  of  the  doughtiest  champions  of  innovation,  was  wont  to  en- 
chain his  audiences  with  a  eulogy  on  "  the  lost  arts."  Possibly 
this  Apollo  of  orators  might  have  found  even  a  richer  theme  on 
which  to  expatiate  had  he  descanted  on  "  the  lost  virtues." 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi." 

I  believe  that  whatever  of  real  excellence  our  forefathers 
taught  and  practiced  should  be  accepted  by  us  as  though  it  were 
armed  with  the  scepter  of  empire,  all  the  more  imperial  because 
ancestral.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  judgments  of  wise  men,  and 
the  institutions  and  customs  formed  in  times  "  whereof  " — to  use 
the  grand  phraseology  of  Sir  William  Blackstone — "  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  are  to  be  set  aside  simply 
because  they  are  old.  Great  weight  is  there  in  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  eloquence  was  rivaled  by  his  sagacity : 
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11  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
until  it  comes  into  the  currency  of  a  proverb — that  to  innovate  is  not  to 
reform.  Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour  than  pru- 
dence, deliberation,  and  foresight  can  build  up  in  an  hundred  years." 

Alas !  the  tendency  too  evidently  is  to  undervalue  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  and  to  tread  with  disdain  on  its  authority.  The 
very  word  "  antiquated  "  has  come  to  mean  "  worn  out."  Poor 
old  Decrepitude  must  hasten  to  hobble  off  the  sidewalk,  lest  it 
be  tripped  up  by  the  swaggering  gait  of  cigaretted  Adolescence, 
Let  us  beware  lest  we  deserve  the  satire  of  Pope : 

"  We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow  ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so." 

Therefore  do  I  lift  up  my  pen  in  behalf  of  reverend  antiquity ; 
doubly  reverend,  first  because  it  is  antiquity,  and  secondly  be- 
cause, being  antiquity,  it  is  an  oracle.  For,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  a  precedent  embalms 
a  principle."  Ay,  it  is  time  that  we  turn  our  faces  back- 
ward and  make  salaam  to  the  hoary  past,  looking  unto  the 
magnificent  ledge  whence  we  were  hewn.  And  in  thus  bowing 
before  the  past  we  but  obey  many  an  ancient  oracle ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  summons  of  the  prophet  of  Anathoth : 

"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see, 
And  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 
And  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

Again,  the  counsel  of  Bildad  the  Shuhite : 
"  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age, 
And  apply  thyself  to  that  which  their  fathers  have  searched  out 
(For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing, 
Because  our  days  upon  the  earth  are  a  shadow). 
Shall  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee, 
And  utter  words  out  of  their  heart  ?  " 

Once  more,  the  farewell  song  of  Sinai's  lawgiver: 

"  Remember  the  days  of  old  ; 
Consider  the  years  of  many  generations. 
Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  show  thee  ; 
Thine  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee." 

But  in  thus  doing  homage  to  the  past,  let  us  at  the  same  time 
see  to  it  that  our  homage  is  practical.  Let  us  not  content  our- 
selves with  garnishing  the  sepulchcrs  of  our  fathers;  let  us  also 
carry  on  the  great  work  they  so  nobly  began.     For  great  as  the 
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past  is,  its  greatness  chiefly  consists,  not  in  its  being  fruit,  but  in 
its  being  germ.  Hence  ample  room  must  be  allowed  for  limit- 
less growth*  Or,  to  use  the  homely  but  profound  words  of  the 
great  parable-speaker : 

"  No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins  ;  else  the  new  wine  will 
burst  the  skins,  and  itself  will  be  spilled,  and  the  skins  will  perish.  But 
new  wine  must  be  put  into  fresh  wine-skins,  and  both  are  preserved." 

It  is  as  though  the  new  teacher  had  said:  " My  religion  is  a  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  a  growing,  thing.  You  cannot  confine  it  in 
the  strait-jacket  of  the  past.  You  cannot  keep  alive  my  doctrine 
of  offerings  in  the  worn-out  skins  of  the  Mosaic  tithes;  my  doc- 
trine of  the  Sabbath  within  the  rabbinic  tether  of  fifteen  furlongs ; 
my  doctrine  of  worship  within  the  shambles  of  sacrificial  ani- 
mals ;  my  doctrine  of  righteousness  in  the  iron  groove  of  ritual ; 
my  doctrine  of  atonement  in  an  acacia  ark  of  two  cubits  and  a 
half.  The  old  covenant  has  had  its  uses.  It  was  an  excellent 
religion  for  your  fathers  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  wilderness,  inexperienced  as  children.  And  the  ancient  rit- 
ual was  a  good  enough  skin  for  the  wine  of  Mosaism.  But  the 
Jewish  nation  has  been  sipping  for  centuries  at  that  wine  till  it 
is  all  gone;  and  now  nothing  is  left  but  an  empty,  shriveled 
bottle  of  goat-skin.  I  have  come  with  a  new  religion,  or  rather 
a  new  application  of  the  old — an  application  so  fresh  and  living 
that,  like  the  fermenting  principle  in  wine,  it  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansion.  You  may,  if  you  choose,  pour  it  into  the  old 
skin  of  Judaism ;  but  if  you  do  it  will  burst  the  skin  and  run 
out,  and  the  only  result  will  be  that  you  will  have  neither  the 
skin  of  the  letter  nor  the  wine  of  the  spirit.  No ;  Moses'  religion 
of  ordinance  and  my  religion  of  character  are,  in  this  matter  of 
growth,  incompatible,  and  mutually  destroy  each  other.  You 
are  wishing  to  be  a  follower  of  Moses  and  at  the  same  time  a 
follower  of  me.  It  is  impossible ;  the  only  result  will  be  that 
you  will  cease  to  be  a  good  Jew,  and  will  never  begin  to  be  a 
good  Christian.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  this — put  the  new 
wine  into  a  fresh  skin."  And  the  lesson,  in  its  essential  mean- 
ing, is  as  weighty  for  us  as  it  was  for  the  Nazarene's  contem- 
poraries. There  is  still  such  a  thing  as  life,  and  life  means 
growth.     Let  me  make  some  applications  of  this  principle. 
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First,  let  me  apply  it  to  national  life.  For  a  nation  is  a 
living  thing,  all  its  component  men  constituting  one  great  na- 
tional man.  Being  thus  a  living  person,  a  nation,  like  any  other 
person,  passes  through  all  stages  of  growth — infancy,  youth, 
manhood.  Ever  growing  in  volume,  it  must  necessarily  out- 
grow, successively,  the  draperies  suited  to  the  various  stages  of 
life.  And  a  nation's  constitution,  whether  unwritten,  like  the 
English,  or  written,  like  ours — what  is  it  but  a  nation's  drapery, 
vesturing  the  body  politic?  As  the  nation  grows,  then,  so  let 
its  constitution  grow.  Not  that  we  are  to  be  forever  tinkering 
it  in  a  mechanical  way ;  but  let  it  take  on  naturally  the  nation's 
growing  size.  It  may  well  be  made  of  iron;  but  let  it  have 
the  malleability  of  wrought  iron,  not  the  inflexibility  of  cast 
iron ;  otherwise  it  may  suddenly  snap.  What  a  terrific  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  our  own  day !  Our  nation,  in  growing,  outgrew 
the  barbaric  iustitution  of  slavery;  but  the  nation  declined  to  be 
wise,  refusing  to  adjust  the  Constitution  to  the  growing  doctrine 
of  human  brotherhood.  What  was  the  result?  A  million  of 
graves  and  a  billion  of  debts.  The  skin  burst,  and  nothing  less 
than  God's  providence  saved  the  wine.  But  another  gigantic 
peril  confronts  us;  it  is  the  question  of  labor  and  capital. 
Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  statesmanship,  and  this  only 
under  God's  benison,  can  save  the  ship  of  state  as  she  sails  along 
this  stupendous  reef.     And  how  shall  it  save  us?     By 

"  Large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after  "; 

with  the  one  hand  clinging  to  past  and  approved  foundations, 
with  the  other  seizing  and  incorporating  new  materials.  Let  the 
nation,  then,  be  wise,  and,  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  ad- 
just legislation  to  growth ;  in  such  matters,  for  instance,  as  mo- 
nopoly, reciprocity,  civil-service  reform,  counting  a  quorum,  tem- 
perance, education,  arbitration,  and  disarmament.  Otherwise  ap- 
palling revolutions  await  us.  Lord  Macaulay  said,  in  his  speech 
in  behalf  of  parliamentary  reform,  July  5,  1831 : 

"The  great  cause  of  revolutions  is  this,  that  while  nations  move  on- 
ward, constitutions  stand  still.  The  peculiar  happiness  of  England  is  that 
here,  through  many  generations,  the  Constitution  has  moved  onward  with 
the  nation.  .  .  .  The  English  have  been  a  great  and  happy  people  because 
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their  history  has  been  the  history  of  a  succession  of  timely  reforms.  ...  A 
liberal  government  makes  a  conservative  people." 

Again,  let  me  apply  this  doctrine  of  growth  to  the  church, 
and  especially  to  the  matter  of  creeds — an  application  which  I 
cannot  but  think  is  particularly  pertinent.  First  of  all,  then,  let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  our  conception  of  Christianity,  if  we  are  real 
students  of  it,  is  evermore  a  growing  thing.  While  truth  as  out- 
side of  us,  as  an  absolute  thing,  existing  in  and  by  itself,  is  in- 
capable of  change,  truth  as  within  us,  as  a  relative  thing,  more 
or  less  apprehensible  by  us,  is  capable  of  change,  becoming  by 
that  very  fact  a  germ  potential  of  all  growth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  history  of  Christianity  is  way-marked  by  epochs  of 
Christian  advance.  Peter  was  an  advance  upon  John  the  Baptist, 
Paul  upon  Peter,  John  the  Apostle  upon  Paul,  Athanasius 
upon  Polycarp,  Augustine  upon  Athanasius,  Wesley  upon 
Augustine.  Each  enlarged  the  truth,  not  by  adding,  but  by 
unfolding.     And  so,  in  this  sense,  Christianity  is  ever  a  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  creeds,  in  virtue  of  their  own  nature,  tend 
to  be  inflexible.  They  are  men's  notions  of  truth  crystallized 
into  statements.  Accordingly,  they  have  the  brittleness  of  crys- 
tals; altering  them  may  shatter  them.  Moreover,  creeds  are 
tiny  as  compared  with  truth  itself.  For  any  creed,  even  the 
truest  that  man  has  ever  devised,  is  at  best  but  man's  notion  of 
truth ;  and  truth  is  ever  larger  than  men's  notions.  Portions  or 
aspects  of  moral  truth,  you  may  define,  that  is,  bound,  with  toler- 
able accuracy ;  but  in  spite  of  your  best  attempts  at  definition 
or  exact  statement,  the  real  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  largely 
in  the  margin  and  outskirts.  Hence  parables  are  often  truer 
than  histories,  hymns  than  creeds,  unspoken  sentiments  than 
confessions  of  faith ;  and  this  is  so  because  parables,  hymns,  and 
unspoken  sentiments  have  vacillating  boundaries,  and  can  adjust 
themselves  to  enlarging  apprehensions  of  truth.  Once  more ;  a 
tendency  of  creeds,  in  consequence  of  their  inflexibility,  is  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  inclosed  truth,  and  even  to  strangle  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  truth,  as  a  growing 
force,  is  to  burst  its  inclosing  creed.  It  is  the  everlasting  duel 
between  prisoner  and  prison,  nut  and  husk.  Shall  we  under- 
take, then,  to  dispense  altogether  with  creeds?     Certainly  not. 
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Creeds,  notwithstanding  their  stifling  tendency,  are  necessary,  at 
least  in  this  world,  to  the  preservation  of  truth.  They  serve  as 
receptacles  for  its  custody,  vehicles  for  its  propagation.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  world  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  such  pro- 
found systematizers  as  Athanasius,  Augustine,  and  Calvin.  In 
fact,  constructed  as  we  are,  we  cannot  do  without  forms. 

If,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  truth  cannot  do  without  creed,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  truth  tends  to  burst  creed,  and  creed  to 
strangle  truth,  what  are  we  to  do?  Simply  this:  recognize  the 
principle  of  growth,  and  adjust  creed  to  it.  Let  us  not,  then, 
stereotype  our  conceptions  of  truth.  Let  us  give  our  concep- 
tions room  to  grow.  For  the  achievements  of  one  age  are  but 
swaddling  bands  for  the  next ;  the  husk,  which  is  a  home  for 
the  seed  when  it  is  dormant,  is  a  prison  for  the  seed  when  it  is 
quickened. 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Eemember  that  Christianity  is  more  than  a  stone,  though 
that  stone  were  a  Koh-i-noor.  If  it  were  nothing  more  than  a 
stone,  we  might  be  content  with  setting  it  in  the  framework  of  a 
creed,  and  with  keeping  it  locked  in  our  jewel  case;  unless,  indeed, 
we  should  take  it  out  for  exhibition  on  Sundays.  No,  Chris- 
tianity is  more  than  a  stone;  it  is  a  seed — a  living,  unfolding 
seed,  capable  of  all  growth,  even  that  mustard  seed  of  the  king- 
dom which  is  yet  to  overshadow  time  and  space.  Do  not  confine 
it,  then,  in  any  iron  cylinder,  however  vast  or  polished ;  do  not 
expect  it  to  grow  along  any  inexorable  groove.  Take  care  of  it, 
water  it,  guard  it ;  but  do  not  incarcerate  it.  For  Christianity 
is  as  vital  and  crescent  to-day  as  it  was  when  its  founder  pro- 
.  claimed  it  amid  the  hills  of  Palestine.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
luxury  of  quoting  from  a  report  of  the  farewell  sermon  which 
John  Eobinson  delivered  to  our  pilgrim  fathers  at  Delft  Haven 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  ago : 

"  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether 
ever  he  should  live  to  see  our  faces  again.     But  whether  the  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed it  or  not,  he  charged  us  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels  to  follow 
him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ ;  and  if  God  should  reveal  anything 
37 
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to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  we 
were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry  ;  for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord 
had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  He  took 
occasion  also  miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  further 
than  the  instruments  of  reformation.  As,  for  example,  the  Lutherans. 
They  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw  ;  for  whatever 
part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die 
than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith  he,  you  see  the  Calvinists.  They  stick 
where  he  left  them — a  misery  much  to  be  lamented.  For  though  they  were 
precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole 
will  to  them  ;  and  were  they  now  living,  saith  he,  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  embrace  further  light  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in 
mind  of  our  church  covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it  whereby  we  covenant 
with  God  and  one  with  another,  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall 
be  made  known  to  us  from  his  written  word;  but  withal  exhorted  us  to 
take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to  weigh  it  with  other 
scriptures  before  we  received  it.  For,  saith  he,  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-Christian  darkness, 
and  that  full  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once."  * 

These  golden  words  are  more  gloriously  true  to-day  than 
ever.  Be  it  for  us  to  listen  to  what  the  Spirit  is  still  saying  to 
the  churches.  Let  us  not  take  it  for  granted  that  everything  is 
settled.  If  we  are  really  pupils  in  the  school  of  the  Master, 
we  shall  never  cease  learning  from  him.  Here  is  the  real  secret 
of  humanity's  progress.  Advance  as  it  will,  it  can  never  touch 
the  horizon ;  ascend  as  it  will,  it  can  never  touch  the  zenith.  This 
ever-receding  horizon  is  the  world's  beckoner  forward ;  this  ever- 
ascending  zenith  is  the  world's  beckoner  upward.  While,  then, 
we  must  look  backward  for  counsel,  we  must  look  forward  for 
mainspring.  The  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  future — these  are  the  world's  majestic  inspirations.  But 
while  the  past  is  a  heritage,  it  becomes  available  to  us  only  as 
we  convert  it,  so  to  speak,  into  a  promissory  note,  and  invest  it 
for  compound  accumulation  in  the  ever-multiplying  ventures  of 
the  future.  Accordingly,  the  leading  thinkers  in  the  various 
sects  could  pursue  no  wiser  policy  than  to  gather  together  occa- 
sionally, to  compare  discoveries  and  to  adjust  symbols  thereto. 
As  the  growing  vine  of  truth  keeps  yielding  perennially  new 
wine,  let  us  take  care  to  put  it  into  fresh  skins.     If  we  put  it 

*  "  The  Works  of  John  Robinson,"  vol.  I.,  Memoir,  pp.  44,  45. 
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into  the  old,  the  ever-growing  truth  will  sooner  or  later  burst  the 
skins,  and  the  wine  will  be  lost.  The  consequence  will  be  either 
merciless  bigotry  or  ribald  infidelity.  But  by  adjusting  creed  to 
truth,  form  to  life,  skin  to  wine,  both  will  be  preserved ;  we  shall 
be  progressive  conservatives  and  conservative  progressives. 

Yet,  at  this  very  point,  let  us  learn  a  lesson  of  tenderness 
from  our  Master ;  for  in  his  parable  of  the  skins  he  immediately 
adds:  "And  no  one  having  drunk  old  wine  desireth  new;  for 
he  saith,  The  old  is  good."  The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  his 
countrymen  who  were  still  clinging  to  the  institutions  of  Moses. 
It  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  Master's  beautiful  gentleness.  It  is  as 
though  he  had  said :  "  Yes,  I  have  come  with  a  new  and  better  form 
of  religion.  Yet  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  prefer  the  old  form;  it 
was  the  religion  of  your  fathers;  it  is  hard  to  give  up  inherited 
convictions,  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  the  old  homestead.  No 
one,  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desires  new ;  for  he  says, 
The  old  is  good  enough."  Be  it  for  us  to  follow  our  exemplar. 
Let  us  be  considerate  in  our  freedom,  gentle  in  our  reforms. 
Let  us  fraternally  propose  whatever  we  deem  are  improvements, 
but  let  us  be  patient  with  those  who  cannot  readily  fall  into  line 
with  the  proposed  advance.     Time  and  grace  work  wonders. 

Conservatism  and  progressiveness  illustrate  moral  statics  and 
dynamics;  these  being  the  opposing,  yet  equipoising,  forces  of 
physical  and  spiritual  mechanics  alike.  The  centrifugal  force 
of  the  past,  tending  to  move  on  in  the  straight  line  of  precedent, 
and  the  centripetal  force  of  the  future,  tending  toward  time's 
gravitating  center,  are  in  the  way  of  resultant  a  curvilinear  force, 
rolling  humanity  in  the  everlasting  orbit  of  duty  around  the  sun 
of  righteousness.  The  secret  of  life  is  the  equilibrium  of  diastole 
and  systole ;  the  secret  of  locomotion  is  the  counterplay  of  op- 
ponent muscles.  How  exquisite  the  laureate's  insight  into 
nature  and  humanity  when  he  sings  of  the  "  grooves  of  change  " : 

"  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons  ;  forward,  forward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 

Heaven  help  America  to  conserve  progress,  alike  retaining  the 
and  mastering  the  future !     So  shall  be  fulfilled  the  Master's 
ying,  "  The  sower  and  the  reaper  shall  rejoice  together." 

George  Dana  Boardman. 
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In  the  Forum  for  November,  1889,  the  question  was  asked, 
"Who  own  the  United  States?  "  and  reasons  were  given  for  the 
belief  that  one  half  of  all  the  national  wealth  is  owned  by  40,000 
families  and  that  three  fourths  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  fewer 
than  250,000  families.  These  estimates  were  based  in  part  upon 
official  tax  returns,  but  in  part,  also,  upon  private  information  as 
to  the  wealth  of  seventy  estates,  specifically  named,  each  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  more  than  $20,000,000,  and  averaging  $37,- 
500,000.  The  correctness  of  these  statistics,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  has  been  somewhat  bitterly 
denied.  Hostile  critics  have  assumed  that  the  estimates  of  indi- 
vidual wealth  were  based  entirely  upon  newspaper  reports ;  and 
many  newspaper  editors,  acting  presumably  upon  their  own  ex- 
perience, have  unhesitatingly  declared  that  such  statistics  are 
necessarily  worthless. 

But  not  one  tenth  of  these  names  were  given  upon  the 
authority  of  newspaper  estimates,  while  a  large  majority  were 
given  upon  very  trustworthy  private  information.  It  has  been 
said-  that  no  one  can  tell  what  a  man's  wealth  amounts  to  with- 
out access  to  his  books,  which,  it  has  been  assumed,  is  impossi- 
ble. In  several  instances,  however,  the  information  came  from 
persons  who  had  access  to  the  necessary  books  or  had  been  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  securities ;  in  some  cases  it  was  obtained 
from  tax  returns ;  and  in  other  cases  it  was  taken  from  the  oral 
or  written  statements  of  the  owners  themselves.  For  example, 
one  gentleman,  whose  wealth  was  set  down  at  $100,000,000,  had 
actually  exhibited  $75,000,000  in  securities,  and  had  testified  in 
a  court  of  law  to  the  possession  of  $10,000,000  more  of  one  kind, 
all  unencumbered.  During  the  year  which  has  now  elapsed, 
not  one  tenth  of  these  names  have  been  specified  by  any  one  as 
v  erroneously  entered  upon  the  list  or  as  seriously  overrated,  and 
,%£  only  three  instances  has  any  probable  error  been  established. 
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These  names  might  be  omitted,  and  their  places  might  be  supplied 
by  others  of  the  twenty-million  grade.  Errors  of  understatement 
have  been  discovered  which  largely  counterbalance  all  overstate- 
ments. The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  are  seventy  Am- 
erican estates  that  average  $35,000,000  each,  not  including  Trinity 
Church,  which  perhaps  should  not  be  classed  with  strictly  indi- 
vidual owners.  During  the  year,  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
estates,  one  individual  has  become  worth  at  least  $200,000,000. 
Two  brothers,  whose  property  is  held  as  a  unit,  together  own 
even  a  larger  amount  than  this.  Some  great  estates  have  been 
divided  up  by  inheritance,  but  others  have  been  still  more  con- 
centrated by  that  means. 

The  evolution  of  such  enormous  fortunes,  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable forty  years  ago  as  an  American  possibility,  naturally 
leads  us  to  look  into  the  future,  and  to  ask  how  far  this  concen- 
tration of  wealth  may  go,  and  whether  the  existing  hundred- 
millionaires  foreshadow  the  coming  billionaire.  Is  he  coming? 
When  will  he  come?  What  effect  will  his  coming  have  upon 
society?  Unless  some  great  change  takes  place  in  our  financial 
or  social  system,  the  billionaire  is  certainly  coming,  and  at  a  rapid 
pace.  True,  a  vast  fortune  does  not  multiply  by  mere  interest, 
if  kept  at  home,  quite  so  rapidly  as  one  of  more  moderate  size, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reinvesting  such  enormous  in- 
comes at  full  rates  of  interest.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  other 
respects  large  fortunes  tend  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
very  small  ones.  Opportunities  for  large  profits  on  special  trans- 
actions are  presented  to  millionaires  far  more  often  than  to 
others.  They  are  more  likely  to  gain  by  "  the  unearned  incre- 
ment." They  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  very  best  service,  and 
they  can  and  do  secure  agents  of  great  ability  and  integrity. 
Such  agents  can  as  easily  make  safe  investments  in  the  West  at 
eight  per  cent,  as  in  the  East  at  five  per  cent.  Small  capitalists 
must  keep  their  money  at  home,  because  they  cannot  watch  over 
distant  investments  or  afford  to  employ  local  agents.  These  ad- 
vantages more  than  compensate  for  the  lower  rate  of  interest 
which  large  capitalists  often  have  to  accept  on  home  investments 
in  consequence  of  their  rapid  accumulations. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  rates  of  in- 
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terest  have  been  constantly  declining  in  America,  vast  fortunes 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Several  non- 
speculative  estates  have  increased  fivefold  in  less  than  forty 
years.  Interest  is  now  very  low ;  but,  adding  to  interest  the 
steady  increment  of  city  lands,  an  addition  of  at  least  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  at  compound  interest,  may  be  counted  upon  for 
these  great  estates.  At  that  rate,  a  present  fortune  of  $200,000,- 
000  would  become  a  billion  ($1,000,000,000)  in  less  than  forty 
years.  Financial  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  the  American 
billionaire  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  within  that  time  and 
several  billionaires  might  be  expected  within  sixty  years. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  social  order  of  the  advent 
of  the  billionaire?  Lurid  pictures  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  have 
sometimes  been  drawn,  but  these  have  no  basis  in  fact  or  in  com- 
mon sense.  The  possession  of  such  vast  wealth  brings  a  large 
degree  of  caution,  and  even  of  timidity,  to  its  owner.  At  the 
present  time,  nineteen  twentieths  of  those  who  are  worth  more 
than  ten  millions  keep  out  of  active  public  life,  and  three  fourths 
of  them  are  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  political  in- 
fluence. The  influence  of  men  worth  from  $500,000  to  $5,000,- 
000  is  actively  and  sometimes  ostentatiously  exerted,  and,  grad- 
ually but  slowty,  larger  fortunes  are  coming  to  the  front.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  many  of  the  very  largest  will  ever  venture  far 
into  active  politics.  Only  two  exceptions  have  presented  them- 
selves up  to  this  time. 

The  existence  of  such  enormous  fortunes  necessarily  implies 
the  existence  of  a  far  greater  number  of  fortunes  much  less  in 
amount,  but  still  vastly  in  excess  of  any  individual  wealth  now 
known.  When  there  is  even  one  billionaire,  there  will  be  sev- 
eral half-billionaires  and  many  hundred-millionaires.  The  fact 
will  be  an  indication  of  a  tremendous  concentration  of  wealth, 
and  of  the  dwindling  proportion  of  wealth  held  by  the  farmers 
and  wage-earners  of  this  country.  The  billionaire  will  bring  an 
army  of  paupers  in  his  train.  Possibly  the  actual  average  wealth 
of  farmers  and  mechanics  then  may  be  a  little  greater  than  it  is 
now.  Optimists  of  that  day  may  assure  them  that  they  are 
richer,  by  ten  dollars  each,  than  their  ancestors  were ;  and  there- 
fore that  all  is  for  the  best   in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
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But  the  discontent  of  the  masses,  under  a  system  which  gives  to 
one  man  a  larger  amount  of  wealth  than  can  ever  be  attained  by 
a  million  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  are  fully  his  equals  in  skill 
and  merit  and  far  his  superiors  in  industry,  is  certain  to  be  great 
and  ever  increasing.  Indeed,  universal  experience  demonstrates 
that  discontent  among  the  masses  is  far  greater  when  the  weight 
of  oppression  is  somewhat  diminished  than  it  was  before. 

The  effect  of  such  concentration  of  wealth  upon  public  and 
private  morals  may  well  be  anticipated  with  concern.  Already 
the  wealthy  classes  are  hard  pressed  by  the  temptations  of  idle- 
ness, "  the  parent  of  all  mischief."  Gambling  has  increased  enor- 
mously, especially  around  New  York ;  and  a  limited  license  for 
it,  previously  bought  from  local  officials,  has  now  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Legislature.  Inevitably,  with  the  growth 
of  an  idle  and  luxurious  class,  a  bad  example  is  set  by  them, 
which  will  corrupt  multitudes  less  favored  by  fortune.  The 
influence  of  such  a  class  is  everywhere  and  always  demoraliz- 
ing. It  will  be  especially  injurious  in  our  own  country,  because 
there  are  no  such  outlets  for  the  activity  of  wealth  as  there  are 
in  older  countries.  While  the  billionaire  himself  will  probably 
shrink  from  direct  interference  in  politics,  the  many  millionaires 
who  will  come  into  existence,  by  force  of  the  same  laws,  will  be 
likely  to  use  their  money  quite  as  unscrupulously  as  the  few 
millionaires  do  now.  The  Australasian  ballot  is  a  step,  but  only 
one  step,  toward  the  exclusion  of  money  from  control  over 
elections.  Years  will  pass  before  the  next  step  will  be  taken  in 
earnest.  Meantime,  a  few  men  of  large  wealth  control  each  of  the 
great  parties ;  and  they  would  control  any  third  party,  if  it  should 
gain  strength  enough  to  become  a  serious  rival  in  the  field. 

The  writer  is  not,  however,  greatly  interested  in  completing 
this  picture  of  a  possible  future;  because,  although  the  evils 
which  would  ensue  from  such  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
are  even  more  serious  than  any  here  suggested,  and  might  pos- 
sibly include  the  destruction  of  republican  government — 
which  is  even  now  little  better  than  a  form  among  us — a  tide  is 
rising  that  promises  to  sweep  away  the  system  which  alone 
makes  possible  such  unnatural  and  corrupting  accumulations. 
The  billionaire  may  never  come.     Rapidly  as  he  now  seems  to 
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be  coming,  the  very  speed  with  which  he  visibly  approaches  may 
prevent  him  from  reaching  us.  For  the  billionaire,  if  he  ever 
come,  will  not  be  the  result  of  any  inevitable  natural  law.  He 
will  be  simply  the  product  of  indirect  taxation.  Maintain  that 
system,  and  he  will  surely  come,  and  that  right  speedily ;  abolish 
it,  and  he  can  never  come  at  all. 

No  elaborate  calculations  are  necessary  to  make  this  plain, 
although  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  has  been  tested  by  such 
calculations  over  and  over  again.  Every  indirect  tax  distributes 
itself  among  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  their  support; 
in  other  words,  it  taxes  them  upon  what  they  spend,  not  upon 
what  they  have.  The  vast  majority  of  any  community  must 
always  have  incomes  so  small  that  they  cannot  help  spending 
three  fourths  of  what  they  receive.  But  the  small  minority  of 
large  property-owners  do  not  need  to  spend  one  eighth  of  their 
incomes,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  spend  one  half.  Looking 
at  the  subject  with  reference  to  accumulated  wealth,  the  man 
who  is  worth  $1,000  usually  spends  at  least  $500  a  year  on  the 
support  of  his  family,  while  the  man  who  is  worth  $1,000,000 
rarely  spends  $50,000.  Indirect  taxation,  therefore,  obviously 
bears  at  least  ten  times  as  heavily  upon  the  former  as  upon  the 
latter.  Under  absolutely  direct  taxation,  no  poor  man  would 
ever  pay  a  larger  share  than  a  rich  man,  and,  indeed,  most  of 
the  working  classes  would  pay  no  taxes  at  all ;  because  the  col- 
lection of  direct  taxes  from  them  would  be  too  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive to  be  maintained.  In  many  instances,  rich  men  now 
pay  only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  federal  taxes  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  pro- 
portional rate  as  the  mass  of  day  laborers.  Upon  the  average, 
however,  indirect  taxation  may  be  fairly  stated  to  bear  at  least 
ten  times  as  heavily  upon  the  poor  as  upon  the  rich. 

Local  taxation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  direct,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  it  really  is  so.  Taxes  upon  banks,  mortgages, 
merchandise,  and  houses,  however,  are  indirect,  and  are  paid,  in 
proportion  to  his  expenses,  by  the  final  real  tax-payer.  The  whole 
taxes,  national  and  local,  are  now  $800,000,000,  of  which  at  least 
$650,000,000  are  indirect.  To  these  must  be  added  the  interest, 
commissions,  and  profits   charged  by   the   first  payers  of  these 
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taxes  upon  the  increased  prices  of  the  taxed  articles,  and  the 
increase  of  prices  upon  articles  of  home  production  caused  by  a 
tariff.  These  items  together  can  never  be  less  than  $400, 000, 000 
per  annum,  and  they  often  exceed  $600,000,000.  During  some 
periods,  such  as  the  years  1864,  1872,  and  from  1879  to  1882, 
they  must  have  been  more  than  $800,000,000.  Nine  tenths  of 
these  annual  levies  are  paid  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  whole 
is  absorbed  by  a  very  few  of  the  very  rich.  Thus  the  poor  are 
constantly  impoverished,  while  all  the  wealthy  are  more  or  less 
exempted,  and  some  of  them  are  positively  enriched.  To  say  the 
least,  the  whole  cost  of  government,  national  and  local,  falls  upon 
those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Large  capitalists  and 
landlords,  considered  as  an  entire  class,  pay  absolutely  nothing ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  make  a  net  profit  out  of  taxation.  What- 
ever is  taken  from  some  capitalists  by  taxation,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced,  as  to  the  whole  class,  by  what  is  paid  to  others. 
The  owners  of  land  and  large  capital,  therefore,  considered  as  a 
class,  retain  their  entire  savings  free  from  all  taxation.  But  the 
working  class  is  deprived  of  three  fourths  of  its  savings,  if  not 
more,  by  taxes  to  the  state  and  by  bounties  to  capitalists.  How 
could  it  be  possible,  under  such  a  system,  that  the  rich  should 
fail  to  become  rapidly  richer,  or  that  the  poor  should  not  re- 
main almost  stationary?  The  marvel  is  that  the  poor  should 
have  saved  anything  at  all. 

Many  who  can  readily  see  that  this  system  is  unjust  to  the 
masses,  may  nevertheless  fail  to  see  that  its  effects  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  any  large  part  of  the  present  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  wealth.  Some  illustration  in  figures  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. Suppose  that  the  actual  necessities  of  taxation  are  $750,- 
000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  corresponding  burden  imposed 
by  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  about  15  per  cent, 
of  all  personal  expenses.  Suppose  also  that,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  dead  loss  involved  in  the  protective  system,  at 
least  one  third  goes  to  the  wealthier  classes,  instead  of  to  public 
uses.  All  of  these  estimates  are  moderate.  The  estimates  of 
wealth  and  population  given  in  the  Forum  for  November,  1889, 
were  as  follows: 
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Class.                                                          Families.  Wealth. 

Rich, 182,000  $43,367,000,000 

Middle, 1,200,000  7,500,000,000 

Working, 11,620,000  11,215,000,000 

Totals, 13,002,000  $62,082,000,000 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States  for  1890,  estimated 
by  the  same  rules  as  in  1880,  cannot  greatly  exceed  $13,000,000,- 
000  in  value.  Of  this,  four  per  cent,  must  be  allowed  for  re- 
pairs and  replacement.  The  net  income  is  divided  in  propor- 
tions not  less  favorable  to  the  richer  classes  than  the  following : 

Families.  Average  Income.  Total  Income. 

180,000 $25,000  $4,500,000,000 

1,200,000 1,250  1,500,000,000 

11,620,000 560  6,500,000,000 

Totals,  13,000,000 $960  $12,500,000,000 

If  taxation  is  not  taken  into  account,  the  180,000  rich  can  ac- 
cumulate, on  an  average,  two  thirds  of  their  income.  The  rest 
of  the  people  cannot  well  save  one  fifth  of  theirs.  A  tax  bur- 
den of  15  per  cent,  on  expenses  would  therefore  take  $225,000,- 
000  from  the  rich  and  $960,000,000  from  the  other  classes.  One 
third  of  the  whole  amount  thus  paid  by  both  rich  and  poor 
goes,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  a  small  section  of  the  rich- 
est class.  This  would  restore  to  that  class,  as  a  class,  about 
$400,000,000.     The  result  would  be  as  follows: 

Annual  Savings  of  the  Rich. 

Natural  savings, $3,000,000,000 

Deduct  taxes,  etc., $225,000,000 

Add  profits  from  tax  system,       400,000,000*  175,000,000 

Total, $3,175,000,000 

Annual  Savings  of  Other  Classes. 

Natural  savings, $1,600,000,000 

Deduct  taxes,  etc., 960,000,000 

Net, $640,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  interference  of  indirect  taxation  alone 
causes  the  richest  class  to  gain  upon  the  other  classes  at  the  rate 
of  much  more  than  $1,000,000,000  per  annum.     This  sum,  with 
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compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  is  enough,  in  thirty  years, 
to  increase  the  balance  of  wealth  on  the  side  of  the  few  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  present  national  wealth  of  $60,000,- 
000,000. 

Let  us  now  suppose  any  effective  system  of  strictly  direct 
taxation,  according  to  wealth,  to  be  substituted.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, this  would  require  a  tax  of  one  and  one  fifth  per  cent,  on  all 
property  at  its  full  value.  Under  this,  taxes  would  be  divided 
as  follows : 

180,000  rich  would  paj-, $520,000,000 

12,820,000  others  would  pay, , 225,000,000 

Thus  the  effect  of  exclusively  direct  taxation,  even  when  strictly 
enforced  against  rich  and  poor  alike,  would  be  to  decrease  the 
gap  between  them  by  nearly  $300,000,000  per  annum.  The 
substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation  would,  of  itself,  be 
worth  to  the  middle  and  working  classes,  as  a  whole,  about  $750,- 
000,000  a  year,  forever.  And  yet  this  is  far  from  stating  the 
entire  benefit  which  such  a  change  would  confer  upon  them. 

Take  an  individual  case.  The  owner  of  $10,000,000  need  not 
pay  more  than  $15,000  in  indirect  taxes,  while  living  in  princely 
style.  If  he  is  a  protected  owner  of  mines  or  factories,  he  often 
makes  a  profit  of  $100,000  a  year  out  of  indirect  taxation.  Un- 
der direct  taxation  he  would  have  to  pay  $120,000,  and  would 
make  no  profit  from  taxation.  Allowing  compound  interest  at  five 
per  cent.,  the  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  of 
itself  worth,  even  to  an  unprotected  capitalist  of  this  magnitude, 
within  about  thirty -five  years,  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  of 
his  original  wealth.  Of  course  there  is  now  some  direct  taxa- 
tion under  local  government,  and  therefore  some  deduction  must 
be  made  from  these  estimates.  Possibly  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
taxation  is  direct,  and  to  that  extent  the  foregoing  estimates 
should  be  reduced.  The  difference  is  not  important,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  main  question.  It  relates  only  to  the  amount,  not  to 
the  principle. 

If  this  system  continue,  the  coming  of  the  billionaire  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  million  paupers  on  the  other,  is,  of  course,  in- 
evitable. But  will  it  continue?  All  organized  political  parties 
are  apparently  committed  to  it,  either  in  a  mild  form  or  in  an 
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aggravated  one.  The  ^Republican  Party  has  pledged  itself  to  an 
"  uncompromising  "  adherence  to  taxation  of  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich ;  in  the  belief,  undoubtedly  sincere,  that  the 
rich  will  take  care  of  the  poor.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
declared  that  a  system  of  taxation  which  confessedly  takes  ten 
times  as  much  from  poverty  as  from  wealth,  has  always  consti- 
tuted the  main  source  of  national  revenue,  and  that  "  such  it  must 
continue  to  be."  The  Mills  bill  lifted  only  a  cheese  paring  from 
the  load  of  the  poor,  and  the  three  McKinley  bills  of  the  last 
session  have  added  one  third  to  the  burden.  Surely  the  billion- 
aire is  at  hand!  Not  quite  so  surely.  The  half -billionaire 
will  come,  no  doubt;  but  the  very  recklessness  of  the  victors 
of  1888  has  insured  the  speedy  ruin  of  their  cause.  They 
boast  that  their  taxes  are  secure  for  ten  years.  If  their  hopes 
in  this  respect  could  be  fulfilled,  the  reaction  would  be  so 
great  as  to  destroy  the  entire  system  directly  afterward.  But 
even  if,  unfortunately,  some  halting,  half-way  reform  should  be 
carried  at  a  too  early  day,  the  mine  has  been  laid  under  the 
whole  system  by  the  tax -eating  class  itself. 

It  has  long  been  the  favorite  aim  of  the  protectionist  leaders 
to  make  a  moderate  tariff  impossible.  For  this  purpose  they 
abolished  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  in  1871 ;  and  for  many 
years  they  have  struggled  to  abolish  the  internal  revenue  taxes, 
so  as  to  leave  the  tariff  the  only  source  of  federal  revenue. 
In  later  years  their  counsels  have  been  divided.  Mr.  Kelley 
and  Mr.  Eandall,  the  foremost  champions  of  protection  in  their 
respective  parties,  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  repeal  of 
taxes  on  whisky  and  tobacco.  But  gradually  it  became  clear 
to  other  protectionists,  of  equal  vigor,  that  a  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duties  would  answer  substantially  the  same  purpose.  With  the 
simultaneous  disappearance  from  Congress  of  Mr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Eandall,  the  protectionist  leadership  fell  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  preferred  free  sugar  to  free  whisky ;  and  in 
April,  1891,  those  duties  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  new  protectionist  leaders  have  gained  their  immediate 
object.  The  managers  of  the  Democratic  Party  seem  hardly  yet 
to  appreciate  the  situation.  They  still  talk  about  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue, in  opposition  to  one  for  protection,  as  if  it  could  be  a  live 
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issue  in  the  future.  But  if  indirect  taxation  is  to  be  maintained, 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  supplemented  by  the  usual  internal 
revenue  taxes  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  must  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  federal  government.  The  fatal  defect  in 
the  present  Democratic  program  of  moderate  tariff  reform,  is  that 
no  tariff  can  be  devised  which  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
government  without  including  a  tax  upon  sugar.  But  the  sugar 
tax  has  gone  forever.  After  the  people  shall  have  enjoyed  free 
sugar  for  two  years,  any  party  which  should  attempt  to  restore 
the  enormous  sugar  tax  of  the  past  would  be  crushed  at  the  first 
election.     No  party  will  attempt  it. 

The  protectionists  have  gained  upon  this  one  point  a  signal 
and  permanent  victory.  The  long  struggle  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  maintain  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  sufficient  to 
support  the  government  without  levying  tribute  upon  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  monopolists,  has  been  finally  defeated. 
The  issue  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  against  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection, is  practically  dead.  Yet  have  the  protectionists  any  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  their  victory?  Wellington  once  said  that  a 
victory  was  little  better  than  a  defeat.  But  there  are  some  vic- 
tories which  are  even  worse  than  defeats,  because  they  are  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  ultimate  and  total  ruin.  The  victory  which 
the  protectionists  have  won  belongs  to  this  class.  While  they 
have  made  it  impossible  for  this  country  ever  to  have  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, they  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of  raising  an  issue  far  more 
dangerous  to  them  than  any  one  that  ever  before  entered  into 
practical  politics.  The  abolition  of  the  sugar  tax  is  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  whole  tariff  system. 

The  surplus  has  gone.  In  its  place  appears  an  annual  deficiency 
of  $50,000,000.  Col.  Frederick  Grant  has  vindicated  his  prophetic 
character.  Mr.  Blaine  admiringly  quoted  his  aphorism,  "It  is 
easier  to  handle  a  surplus  than  a  deficit";  and  Mr.  Blaine's 
party  has  shown  a  capacity  for  transforming  a  surplus  into  a  de- 
ficit fully  equal  to  that  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward. 
The  national  expenditures  have  been  permanently  increased  by 
extravagant  pensions,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  increased 
than  to  be  diminished.     Within   a   very  short  time  new  taxes 
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must  be  imposed.  Nothing  more  can  be  got  out  of  the  tariff, 
either  for  revenue  or  for  protection ;  any  increase  of  protective 
duties  would  simply  reduce  the  public  revenue.  Nothing  more 
can  be  got  out  of  whisky,  for  any  increase  of  the  tax  would 
only  lessen  its  returns.  The  dominant  party  is  pledged  against 
the  tobacco  tax,  and  the  South  longs  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  deficiency  which  has  now  come,  and  which  will  rapidly 
increase,  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  tariffs  or  excises  whatever. 
It  must  be  filled  up  by  direct  taxation.  And  when  direct  taxes 
are  once  introduced  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  popular  form,  they 
will  gradually  swallow  up  all  others.  The  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duties,  moreover,  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  reci- 
procity movement ;  and  this  is  certain  to  be  ultimately  fatal  to 
all  protection.  It  is  true  that  its  advocates  at  present  carefully 
limit  their  propositions  to  the  American  continent.  But  the 
new  States  to  which,  by  an  astonishing  fatuity,  New  England  has 
given  control  of  the  Senate,  have  no  interest  in  protection,  ex- 
cept against  American  nations;  and  free  trade  with  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  South  America,  including  free  barley,  vegetables, 
wool,  and  lead,  will  make  preposterous  even  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tection to  northern  farmers  and  to  western  miners.  Moreover, 
reciprocity  will  not  stop  with  this  continent.  If  it  be  found 
profitable  here,  the  dullest  minds  will  begin  to  suspect  that  it 
may  be  equally  profitable  if  extended  to  Europe.  Already 
the  American  hog  has  made  offers  of  peace  and  amity  to 
French  art.  It  may  be  granted  that  European  reciprocity  treat- 
ies have  not  weakened  protectionism,  but  have  probably  strength- 
ened it.  But  that  is  because  all  those  treaties  have  provided 
for  mere  reductions  of  duties,  never  for  absolute  freedom  of 
trade.  The  reciprocity  now  advocated  by  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  enthusiastically  indorsed  by 
the  whole  Northwest,  is  radically  different.  It  is  practically  ab- 
solute free  trade  within  certain  boundary  lines. 

In  the  reaction  which  has  already  begun,  but  which  will  be 
all  the  more  sweeping  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  all  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  poor  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  rich  will  be  swept 
away.  The  duty  on  raw  wool  is  known  to  be  doomed,  and  the 
rich  wool-growers  correctly  predict  that  the  duties  on  woolen 
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goods  will  vanish  almost  as  speedily  as  those  on  wool.  How 
long  will  pig-iron  taxes  throttle  New  England  after  wool  and 
woolens  are  free?  How  long  can  any  protective  duties  stand 
after  the  keystones  of  the  arch  have  been  knocked  out?  The 
protective  features  of  the  tariff  will  soon  be  destroyed.  But  before 
that  time  shall  arrive,  direct  taxation  will  have  been  resorted  to 
as  a  partial  source  of  government  revenue ;  and  the  masses,  find- 
ing themselves  exempted  from  it,  will  insist  upon  its  extension, 
and  eventually  upon  its  substitution  for  all  other  taxes.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  powerful  concentrated  interest  to  resist  this  de- 
mand, after  the  protective  system  has  been  destroyed.  Nobody 
will  purchase  votes  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Direct  taxation,  on  a  large  scale,  is  near  at  hand.  The  men 
who  bought  and  paid  for  the  present  Congress  can  now  choose 
what  its  form  shall  be.  They  can  have  a  general  income  tax, 
or  they  can  have  something  less  open  to  fraud,  less  inquisitorial 
in  its  nature,  less  oppressive  upon  honest  men,  and  offering  no 
premium  to  perjury.  But  they  know  nothing  about  the  science 
of  taxation,'  and  they  do  not  care  to  learn ;  so  that  the  whole 
matter  will  be  left  over  to  the  new  Congress,  and  a  general  in- 
come tax,  objectionable  as  it  is,  seems  most  likely  to  be  adopted. 
It  has  already  been  proposed  by  Senator  Plumb  and  Mr.  Mills.  It 
is  one  o±  the  demands  of  farmers'  alliances  everywhere.  It  will 
be  very  popular  in  the  West,  because  it  will  be  collected  chiefly 
in  the  East ;  and  it  will  be  popular  among  farmers  in  all  sections, 
because  incomes  under  $1,000  will  be  exempted,  and  so  scarcely 
any  farmers  will  pay  it.  The  protected  manufacturers  and  mine- 
owners  may  have  a  harvest  for  four  years,  but  it  will  be  not  so 
rich  as  they  have  imagined,  because  consumption  will  fall  off. 
After  that  time  the  men  of  wealth,  who  bought  the  soldier  vote 
by  the  promise  of  enormous  pensions,  which  they  expected  to 
saddle  upon  the  poor,  will  have  the  great  pleasure  of  paying 
most  of  the  pension  bill  themselves,  through  an  income  tax. 

The  billionaire  seems  to  be  coming ;  yet  he  will  not  come, 
because  the  reign  of  the  extortioner  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
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The  question  thus  proposed  is  comparatively  new  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Negro  problem." 
In  fact,  the  matter  of  social  equality  does  not  belong  to  the 
realm  of  the  problematic.  Passports  to  this  arena  are  not  usually 
written  in  hieroglyphics.  Social  equality  is  self -regulating ;  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  church  or  state.  It  is  rather  a  crea- 
ture of  what  are  termed  the  "  usages  of  society  "  ;  and  society,  at 
different  periods  of  human  history  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  has  had  different  standards.  The  same  condition  that 
would  make  a  man  a  social  hero  in  one  part  of  the  world  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  him  in  another.  The  passports  to  the  best 
society  in  England,  for  instance,  are  different  in  many  respects 
from  those  that  are  requisite  in  the  United  States.  The  leaders  of 
society  in  one  land  may  be  classed  with  social  pariahs  in  another, 
and  all  these  different  standards  of  social  equality  have  always 
been  free  from  the  control  of  the  civil  law. 

Men  have  understood,  from  time  immemorial,  that  the  prov- 
ince of  social  equality  and  that  of  civil  rights  are  separate  and 
distinct.  A  discussion  as  to  the  co-ordinate  power  of  civil  laws 
and  social  usages  is  indeed  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  The 
terms  "civil  privilege"  and  "social  courtesy"  have  never  been 
used  synonymously,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  to  include 
the  other,  until  very  recently.  History,  so  far  as  I  know,  fur- 
nishes no  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  to  grant  a 
man  his  civil  rights  is  to  make  him  necessarily  a  social  equal 
and  companion.  But  such  is  the  latest  assertion  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  race  problem.  People  argue  that  the  friends  of  the 
Negro,  and  that  the  Negroes  themselves,  in  seeking  constitutional 
rights,  are  at  the  same  time  demanding  social  equality.  I  have 
but  one  motive  in  consenting  to  answer  the  question,  "  Does  the 
Negro  seek  social  equality?  "  It  is  that,  through  the  permission 
given  me,  I  may  say  unequivocally,   "No,"  and  thus  free  the 
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Negro  from  the  imputation — an  insult  to  his  growing  intelligence 
— that  he  is  endeavoring  to  reverse  all  history  by  demanding 
social  equality  through  legislative  enactment  and  constitutional 
law.  This  same  charge,  implied  in  the  question,  is  brought 
against  the  friends  of  the  Negro  who  are  disposed  to  grant  him 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  immunities  that  have  already  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  citizen.  But  what  are  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  opposition  on  this  issue?  Is  the  position  taken  by 
them  tenable  and  logical?  Is  not  the  social-equality  attitude 
far-fetched,  misleading,  and  irrelevant  to  the  main  points,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  race  question? 

So  eminent  an  authority  and  so  representative  a  man  as 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  race 
question,  seems  to  maintain  that  to  concede  to  the  Negro  his 
civil  and  political  rights  is  to  grant  him  social  equality.    He  says : 

"After  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  abolitionists,  necessary  to  amend  it 
further,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  effect  of  'race,  color,  and  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,'  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  race  to  rise  to  social 
and  political  equality  with  the  white  race  in  this  country." 

Discussing  farther  the  amendments  that  had  in  view  the  en- 
frachisement  of  the  Negro,  and  commenting  on  the  attitude  of 
the  friends  of  these  measures,  Senator  Morgan  says : 

"It  was  expected  that  the  citizenship  conferred  upon  the  Negroes  by 
these  amendments,  and  the  peculiar  protection  guaranteed  to  their  politi- 
cal powers,  would  carry  with  them,  as  a  necessary  incident,  an  equality  of 
social  privileges  with  the  white  race." 

The  Senator  here  takes  the  position  that  the  advocates  of 
Negro  enfranchisement  had,  as  the  mainspring  of  their  action,  a 
desire  for  the  social  equality  of  the  Negroes  with  the  whites. 
Such  a  position  is  hardly  defensible.  In  the  very  paragraph  in 
which  the  distinguished  senator  gives  reasons  why  this  social  idea 
did  not  come  to  the  surface  in  the  debates  on  the  amendments, 
may  also  be  found  reasons  why  such  a  sentiment  could  not  have 
caused  any  one  to  advocate  those  measures.     Note  what  he  says: 

"  It  was  impossible  to  express  this  incidental  class  of  privileges  in  the 
body  of  these  amendments,  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  de- 
fine them,  or  to  enjoin  their  enforcement  in  the  courts,  or  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  their  commands  in  the  social  relations  and  conduct  of  the  people." 
38 
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These  very  words  are  as  good  a  reply  as  any  "  abolitionist  "  could 
give  to  the  charge  that  in  advocating  a  civil  right  he  meant  to 
demand  a  social  privilege.  Such  an  assumption  is  far-fetched 
and  unwarranted.  Citizenship  was  a  natural  sequence,  near  or 
remote,  to  emancipation.  But  no  evidence  exists  that  northern 
men,  in  demanding  justice  for  the  Negro,  asked  that  he  should 
be  made  a  social  equal  by  judicial  flat. 

Happily  all  southern  men  do  not  agree  with  Senator  Morgan 
that  the  Negro's  friends,  who  plead  for  his  education,  for  justice 
to  him,  and  for  a  greater  exhibition  of  humane  sentiment  toward 
him,  are  thereby  seeking  to  compel  the  social  equality  of  the 
races.  Bishop  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  certainly  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  North.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund — a  million  dollars  given  for  the  education  of  the 
Negroes — and  his  devotion  to  southern  interests  is  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  South.  In  "Pleas  for  Progress,"*  commenting  on 
what  he  calls  "a  needless  scare,"  Dr.  Haygood  says: 

"With  some,  there  is  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  Negro  from  a 
vague  fear  of  something  that  is  called  'social  equality.1  .  .  .  There 
never  was  in  this  world,  in  any  nation  or  community,  such  a  thing  as  so- 
cial equality,  and  there  never  will  be.  The  social  spheres  arrange  them- 
selves to  suit  themselves,  and  no  laws  promulgated  by  state  or  church  will 
change  the  social  affinities  and  natural  selections  of  men.  Men  choose  the 
circles  for  which  they  have  affinity,  seek  the  companionship  they  prefer, 
and  find  the  places  that  are  suited  to  them." 

Let  us  take  another  southern  witness  against  this  social  bug- 
bear. In  "  The  Freedman's  Case  in  Equity  "  Mr.  George  W. 
Cable  makes  a  most  able,  convincing,  and  unanswerable  plea  for 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro.  But  does  he  mean  to  legislate  the 
Negroes  into  social  equality  with  the  whites,  or  the  whites  into 
social  equality  with  the  blacks?  Not  at  all.  Taking  as  a  topic 
"Civil  Rights  not  Social  Choice," f  Mr.  Cable  says: 

"Let  us  then  make  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  this  matter  unmistaka- 
ble. '  Social  relations,1  one  will  say, '  are  sacred.'  True,  but  civil  rights  are 
sacred  also.  Hence  social  relations  must  not  impose  upon  civil  rights  nor 
civil  rights  impose  on  social  relations.  .  .  .  Having  made  it  plain  that  the 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  relations,  we  see  that  it  is,  and  is 
only,  a  question  of  indiscriminative  civil  rights." 

*  Page  17.  f  "  The  Silent  South,"  pp.  59,  62, 
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I  have  thus  far  simply  tried  to  show  that,  even  among  the 
friends  of  Negro  elevation,  and  among  the  advocates  of  the  frecd- 
1  nan's  case  in  equity,  there  is  no  intimation  of  social  equality,  but 
positive  and  unmistakable  opposition  to  confusing  it  with  civil 
rights.  These  southern  friends  of  the  Negro,  representing  the 
best  culture  and  patriotism  of  the  land,  recognize  the  fact  that  one 
is  a  question  of  law,  and  that  the  other  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

Does  the  Negro  himself  seek  social  equality?     Senator  Mor- 
gan says  he  does.     He  writes : 

"  At  whatever  line  their  leaders  may  intend  to  fix  the  limits  of  intru- 
sion, the  Negroes  have  intended  that  the  invasion  shall  not  cease  until  the 
races  become  homogeneous  through  complete  admixture.  .  .  .  The  practi- 
cal phase  of  the  question  is  whether  the  white  race  can  be  made  to  include 
the  Negro  race  in  a  free  and  honest  welcome  into  their  families  as  men 
and  brethren." 

Notwithstanding;  these  statements  of  the  senator  from  Alabama, 
I  do  not  consider  myself  mistaken  or  presumptuous,  since  I  have 
some  identity  with  the  race,  when  I  say  that  the  Negro  has  no 
idea  that  in  demanding  his  political  and  civil  rights  he  is 
seeking  an  arbitrary  social  equality  with  any  other  race.  And  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  Negroes  of  this  country.  Social  equality  is  in 
the  brain  of  the  alarmist  rather  than  in  the  mind  of  the  Negro. 

Senator  Morgan  says  that  "  the  Negroes  have  intended  that 
the  invasion  shall  not  cease  until  the  races  have  become  homo- 
geneous through  complete  admixture,"  but  he  does  not  give  us 
his  authority.  It  is  surprisingly  strange  that  the  people  who  ought 
to  know  the  Negro  most,  know  him  least  in  so  many  particulars, 
or  misrepresent  him  to  such  an  unpardonable  degree.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  his  freedom  up  to  the  present,  the  Negro  has  had 
no  disposition  to  force  a  social  alliance  with  the  whites.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said  that  he  knew,  from  what  some  call  "racial  in- 
stinct," if  not  from  common  sense,  that  such  an  intercourse  could 
not  be  forced,  but  was  rather  a  matter  of  choice.  This  attitude  of 
the  Negro  was  clearly  manifested  during  the  most  disorganized 
period  of  southern  society.  None  are  more  eloquent  and  pathetic 
than  southern  orators,  when  they  refer,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise,  to  the  fidelity  and  magnanimity  shown  by  the  Negroes  to- 
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ward  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Confederates  during  the 
civil  war.  To  say  now,  when  the  race  is  more  completely  regu- 
lated by  the  forces  of  culture,  moral  refinement,  and  intelligence, 
that  to  grant  colored  men  their  political  and  civil  rights  is  to 
force  "the  Negro  race  into  the  white  family  circle,"  is  unstates- 
manlike  and  erroneous.  The  position  that  political  and  civil 
equality  carries  with  it  such  a  consequence  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  all  men,  and  especially  to  that  of  southern  men. 

Prior  to  the  war  a  poor  white  man  was  as  much  a  social 
pariah  as  a  free  colored  man.  The  aristocracy  took  no  notice  of 
him  as  a  social  equal.  This  kind  of  ostracism  was  so  univer- 
sal and  so  cruel,  that  a  common  saying  among  Negro  slaves  who 
had  fairly  humane  masters  was — as  expressed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
his  "  Black  and  White  " — "  I'd  rudder  be  a  niggah  den  a  po'  wite 
man."  Since  the  war  there  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  diminu- 
tion of  this  feeling  toward  what  is  known  as  the  "  poor  white 
trash."  This  class  of  white  men  have  all  their  civil  and  political 
rights,  but  no  one  asserts  that  they  are  trying  to  force  themselves 
into  social  equality  with  the  dominant  classes  of  the  South.  If 
these  men,  clothed  with  the  full  panoply  of  American  citizen- 
ship, having  their  claims  to  social  preferment  intensified  by 
membership  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  cannot  compel  social 
recognition,  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that  a  so-called  alien  race  is 
forcing  itself  socially  upon  the  so-called  superior  race;  such  a 
position  implies  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  Negro. 

But,  really,  as  we  consider  the  facts  in  the  case,  who  does 
seek  what  looks  like  social  contact?  If  we  glance  at  the  colored 
people  assembled  in  church,  school,  or  hall,  and  observe  the  large 
percentage  of  white  blood,  we  shall  discover  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, in  a  double  sense,  that  some  one  other  than  the  Negro  has 
been  the  seeker.  If  this  is  true,  why  is  the  Negro  accused  of 
seeking  social  equality  whenever  he  demands  the  exercise  of  his 
civil  and  political  rights?  Simply  because  some  men,  either  out 
of  gross  ignorance  or  from  a  very  malicious  spirit,  confound  law 
with  choice  and  right  with  preference.  If  a  Negro  lays  claim  to 
what  the  law  of  the  laud  guarantees  to  him,  is  he  seeking  social 
equality?  No;  he  asks  only  that  which  is  his  already,  and 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  seek.     When  a  person 
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of  Negro  descent  enters  a  first-class  car  or  restaurant,  or  seeks  a 
decent  stateroom  on  a  steamer,  lie  docs  not  do  it  out  of  a  desire 
to  be  witli  white  people.  lie  is  seeking  simply  comfort,  and  not 
the  companionship,  or  even  the  presence,  of  whites.  Frequently 
his  course  is  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  unpleasant  odor  of 
tobacco,  or  from  the  more  undesirable  presence  of  foul  men  and 
vile  women.  When  a  train  stops  for  refreshments,  and  the  Negro 
enters  a  dining  room,  he  does  not  go  there  because  he  is  seeking 
social  contact  with  the  whites,  but  because  he  is  hungry.  Notice 
the  inconsistency  involved  in  this  matter.  A  train  stops  twenty 
minutes  for  dinner.  A  Negro  nurse  walks  into  the  dining  room 
and  no  one  says  a  word  to  her.  A  well-dressed,  intelligent 
colored  woman,  with  a  famishing  child,  is  refused  accommoda- 
tion, on  the  assumption  that  she  is  seeking  social  equality. 
This  same  inconsistency  is  manifested  on  cars,  on  steamboats, 
and  in  other  places  of  public  accommodation. 

The  Negro  does  not  seek  among  other  races  what  he  does  not 
have  in  his  own.  There  is  no  social  equality  among  Negroes, 
notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  some  whites  to  put  all  Negroes 
in  one  class.  Culture,  moral  refinement,  and  material  posses- 
sions make  a  difference  among  colored  people  as  they  do  among 
whites.  His  civil  and  political  rights  are  things  which  the  Negro 
not  only  seeks,  but  demands.  As  for  the  social-equality  ques- 
tion, it  will  take  care  of  itself  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
If  he  is  left  alone,  the  Negro  will  be  contented  with  his  own 
people.  He  has  more  of  the  elements  that  make  up  what  is 
called  society  than  one  at  a  glance  would  suppose.  Among  his 
own  people  the  Negro  finds  fairly  intelligent  ministers  and  often 
learned  ones,  capable  lawyers,  skilled  physicians,  well-trained 
teachers,  versatile  and  energetic  news]  aper  men,  accomplished 
musicians,  men  in  comfortable  and  frequently  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances, and  women  of  culture  and  refinement.  These  elements 
are  growing  in  numbers  every  day;  and  for  this  reason,  together 
with  others,  the  Negro  does  not  find  the  companionship  of  the 
whites  so  necessary  as  some  would  argue. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  patent  reason  why  this  social 
bugbear  is  thus  brought  into  the  discussion  of  the  race  problem. 
The  same  cause  brings  it  into  prominence  in  political  campaigns 
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in  many  parts  of  the  South,  where  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  very 
effective  party  whip.  Every  conceivable  thing  has  been  done  to 
array  the  American  people  against  granting  the  Negro  his  consti- 
tutional rights ;  and  every  struggle  in  the  field  of  reason  has  ul- 
timately resulted,  with  the  more  thoughtful  people,  in  a  triumph 
for  the  Negro.  The  social-equality  question  is  now  brought  for- 
ward because  it  is  considered  the  most  effective  stroke  of  policy 
for  uniting  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  of  the  country  against  the 
manhood  rights  of  the  Negro.  These  opponents  argue  that  if 
they  can  convince  the  white  people  of  the  land,  North  and  South, 
that  granting  the  colored  man  his  civil  rights  means  social  equal- 
ity, they  will  thereby  strengthen  their  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  often 
succeeds  in  unifying  the  forces  of  the  whites,  especially  of  those 
whites  who  do  not  distinguish  between  a  social  privilege  and  a  civil 
right.  But  such  sophistry  will  not  affect  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  country.  The  great  mass  of  Americans  are  right  on  these 
cardinal  principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
has  common  sense  enough,  not  to  speak  of  education,  to  know 
that  no  legislation  in  either  church  or  state  can  give  him  arbi- 
trary admission  into  the  best  society,  white  or  colored,  and  that 
no  congressional  enactments  can  regulate  the  affections.  In  all 
this  struggle  against  the  rights  of  the  Negro,  he  is  not  found  to 
be  an  enemy  to  society.  This  is  evident  in  the  more  violent  as 
well  as  in  the  milder  forms  of  opposition  to  him.  Then  who  are 
the  real  disturbers  of  society?  Edmund  Burke,  in  "Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  most  eloquent  and  masterly  political  treatise  ever  written, 
says:  "  Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to  deprive 
men  of  any  advantage  under  the  laws,  proclaim  war  against 
society." 

J.  C.  Price. 
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Time  was  wlien  the  busy  American  gave  little  thought  to  his 
ancestry.  Weighted  with  the  problems  of  a  continent,  he  looked 
ever  on  the  future,  never  on  the  past.  Though  too  practical 
to  make  a  jest  of  his  own  grandparents,  if  he  happened  to  re- 
member them,  his  wit  was  sharpened  for  those  who  made  a  parade 
of  their  pedigrees,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  a  ridiculous 
comparison  between  the  mediaeval  man  of  blood,  who  went 
around  with  an  iron  pot  on  his  head  and  an  iron  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  the  modern  man  of  money,  with  a  silken  instead  of 
an  iron  beaver  and  a  hand  full  of  dollars.  The  edict  of  the 
French  king  which  forbade  the  reception  at  Versailles  of  any 
one  who  could  not  prove  four  hundred  years  of  gentility,  was  to 
his  mind  as  absurd  a  piece  of  lunacy  as  the  pope's  bull  against 
the  comet;  and  the  conventional  notion  that  it  takes  three  gener- 
ations to  make  a  gentleman — an  idea  more  strongly  put  by  the 
old  writer  on  heraldry  who  said,  "  God  Almighty  cannot  make 
a  gentleman  " — wras  to  him  absolutely  meaningless.  He  recog- 
nized no  such  limitation  either  to  birth  or  to  omnipotence. 

But  the  old-fashioned  American  has  passed  into  history,  and 
the  present  generation  knows  him  not.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  has  developed  among  us,  with  other  blessings  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  a  leisure  class  with  time  to  cultivate  aristo- 
cratic tastes.  These  tastes  have  been  enhanced  by  foreign  edu- 
cation. Our  daughters  have  brought  home,  with  the  gowns  of 
Worth  and  of  Felix,  a  love  for  patrician  institutions;  and  our 
sons,  with  the  creations  of  Poole  and  of  White,  a  vast  respect 
for  everything  English  and  a  corresponding  disrespect  for  the 
days  of  simplicity  when  their  fathers  could  make  a  sorry  jest  of 
aristocratic  privilege.  Our  gilded  youth  are  now  alive  to  the 
social  conventionalisms  of  all  the  most  favored  European  capitals. 
They  no  longer  take  au  serieux  the  claim  of  the  English  writer 
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that  only  the  London-bred  man  knows  Low  to  put  on  a  coat  or 
to  wear  a  monocle,  and  tLe  American  wLo  does  not  understand 
tLe  accepted  fold  of  a  cravat  or  tLe  proper  crease  in  trousers  is 
as  obsolete  as  tLe  Garden  of  Eden. 

TLis  advancement  from  civilization  to  refinement  Las  brougbt 
with  it  a  corresponding  cliange  in  our  notions  respecting  pedi- 
grees and  kindred  subjects.  Sad  experience  Las  tauglit  tLe 
American  that  Lis  fatLer's  position  in  sucL  matters  ^s  no  longer 
tenable ;  for  in  many  instances  Le  Las  been  obliged  to  expend 
large  sums  to  purchase  position  in  Europe  for  Lis  daughters, 
when  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  his  grandfather  would  have 
saved  him  his  hard-earned  dollars.  He  Las  been  obliged,  too,  to 
yield  precedence  in  European  society  to  persons  of  little  compar- 
ative wealth,  simply  because  they  have  been  the  possessors  of  a 
shield  of  sixteen  quarterings,  which,  he  has  discovered,  may  be 
purchased  at  a  heraldry  office  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
millionaire.  These  and  similar  facts  have  opened  the  wealthy 
American's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  a  pedigree,  and  with  charac- 
teristic promptness  and  energy  he  has  set  about  rectifying  the 
mistake  of  his  ancestor.  The  once-ridiculed  man  in  armor  now 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  his  hall.  He  has  painted  a  crest 
on  his  carriage  panel,  he  has  set  up  a  coat  of  arms  over  his  chim- 
ney piece,  and  he  has  published  a  genealogy  of  his  family,  exhib- 
iting in  careful  detail  the  antecedents  of  his  English  progenitors, 
whom  he  has  spared  no  expense  to  connect  with  some  noble  or 
historic  house.  Thus  has  been  brought  about,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, a  quasi-revolution  among  our  wealthy  class,  which  bids 
fair  to  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  on  our  future ;  for 
tbere  is  now  scarcely  a  family  of  any  pretension  which  does  not 
boast  its  pedigree  and  escutcheon,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  gallery 
of  ancestral  portraits.  With  these  added  advantages,  our  }Toung 
men  will  no  longer  blush,  as  of  old,  to  meet  the  sprig  of  nobility, 
but  will  hob-nob  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and,  like  him,  be  en- 
abled to  relegate  tradespeople  to  their  proper  sphere,  without 
rendering  themselves  liable  to  tLe  imputation  of  snobbery.  Our 
daughters,  too,  will  be  relieved  of  the  stigma,  which  newspaper 
moralists  have  fastened  upon  them,  of  trading  tbeir  money  for 
titles ;  for  Lereafter  tLese  best  representatives  of  our  civilization 
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will  go  to  their  nuptials  fitted  with  pedigrees  as  long  as,  if  not 
longer  than,  those  of  the  men  to  whom  they  carry  their  wealth. 

The  increasing  demand  for  pedigrees  and  for  heraldic  insignia 
has  led  to  a  new  industry  in  all  our  great  social  centers,  and  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  city  which  does  not  boast  its  college  of  heraldry, 
where  as  trustworthy  lines  of  ancestors  and  coats  of  arms  can  be 
had  as  at  the  older  institution  in  London.  The  sole  difference 
between  them  and  the  one  presided  over  by  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England  is  that  they  are  strictly  private  institutions,  our  govern- 
ment not  having  yet  seen  fit  to  take  them  under  its  protective 
wing.  This,  however,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser,  for, 
with  the  thoroughness  characteristic  of  individual  enterprise, 
the  American  colleges  never  fail  to  provide  unbroken  lines  of 
ancestors,  while  the  escutcheons  made  by  them,  viewed  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint,  are  far  superior  to  those  devised  by  Garter, 
Clarencieux,  or  Norroy.  They  are  fully  prepared,  too,  to  con- 
nect wealthy  families  with  families  in  England  of  assured  posi- 
tion and  rank,  or  to  make  to  order  an  entirely  new  ]ine  of  ances- 
tors of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  to  supply  suitable  arms, 
including,  if  wanted,  a  motto,  supporters,  and  any  kind  of  a  cor- 
onet. Thus,  untrammeled  by  the  mediaeval  traditions  which 
hedge  in  the  British  institution,  they  are  better  enabled  to  cater 
to  the  expensive  tastes  of  our  aristocracy,  while  the  competition 
of  numbers  adds  zest  to  the  invention  of  new  symbols  and  of 
more  costly  ornaments  for  coats  of  arms. 

A  seeming  anomaly  in  our  protective  system  is  that  our 
government,  while  imposing  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff  on  every 
foreign  luxury,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
should  permit  absolute  free  trade  in  pedigrees  and  escutcheons, 
though,  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  advocates  of  that  sys- 
tem, such  freedom  has  not  thus  far  flooded  our  markets  or 
cheapened  this  class  of  products.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  demand  comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  wealthy 
class,  who  under  this  beneficent  system  are  continually  becoming 
richer,  and  better  able  to  pay  any  rate  which  the  genealogists 
and  heralds  may  impose.  There  is,  too,  little  competition  from 
the  manufacturers  of  purely  American  pedigrees.  Excepting 
among  a  few  people  in  Virginia,  who  still  believe  that  Powhatan 
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was  a  crowned  and  sceptered  monarch  and  that  Pocahontas  was 
a  princess  sans  reproche,  an  unaccountable  prejudice  exists  in 
favor  of  a  foreign  genealogy.  This  prejudice  finds  a  strong 
advocate  in  Mr.  Lowell,  who  says  in  one  of  his  essays : 

"  Pride  of  descent  takes  many  odd  shapes,  none  odder  than  when  it  hugs 
itself  in  an  ancestry  of  filthy  barbarians,  who  daubed  themselves  for  orna- 
ment with  a  mixture  of  bear's  grease  and  soot  or  colored  clay,  and  were 
called  emperors  by  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  compeers." 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  our  woad-stained 
British  ancestors  were  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than 
these  red  men,  the  preference  for  the  former  cannot  be  disguised. 
The  patriotic  American  may  regret  it,  but  he  will  have  to  accept 
it  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  civilization. 

The  assumption  by  our  wealthy  class  of  the  concomitants  of 
a  titled  aristocracy  has,  like  all  innovations,  elicited  considerable 
criticism,  and  in  some  instances,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  met 
with  ridicule.  A  few  carping  newspaper  writers  periodically 
amuse  themselves  and  their  bucolic  readers,  who  are  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  listening  to  tales  affecting  the  wealthy  or 
great,  by  picking  flaws  in  the  so-called  pretensions  of  these 
families  and  by  making  public  unpleasant  facts  about  their 
grandparents.  These  malicious  scribblers  willfully  ignore  the 
fact  that  all  great  families  were  plebeian  at  some  period  in  their 
history,  and  that  this  period  is  very  much  nearer  the  present 
than  most  people  think,  in  the  case  of  some-  of  the  grandest  of 
England's  houses.  We  are  wont  to  associate  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  with  the  historic  Percys ;  but  the  present  duke 
is  the  descendant  of  Hugh  Smithson,  a  London  apothecary  of 
the  last  century.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  living  on  the  glory  of 
the  Kingmaker ;  yet  the  present  bearer  of  the  title  is  the  descend- 
ant, not  of  Richard  Neville,  but  of  William  Greville,  a  worthy 
woolstapler.  The  earldom  of  Essex  was  founded  by  a  draper, 
that  of  Craven  by  a  merchant  tailor,  and  so  on  one  might  go  in- 
definitely ;  but  these  instances  are  cited  merely  to  show  that  our 
great  families  are  not  alone  in  owing  their  origin,  as  the  news- 
paper writers  would  have  us  infer,  to  butchers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick-makers.     Only  the  envious  and  the  malicious,  how- 
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ever,  parade  such  unsavory  facts  between  the  wind  and  our 
nobility.     Mr.  Freeman  says: 

"People  who  talk  about  old  families  sometimes  forget  the  obvious  fact 
that  one  family  is  really  as  old  as  another.  Every  family  had  some  fore- 
fathers at  any  given  moment  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  old  family  knows,  or  thinks  that  it  knows,  who  its 
forefathers  were  at  a  particular  time." 

He  goes  still  further,  and  asserts  that  many  of  the  old  families 
who  think  they  know  who  their  ancestors  were,  labor  under  a 
mistake  as  grave  as  that  of  Mr.  Emerson's  "  red  slayer "  who 
thinks  he  slays;  for,  says  he,  "the  pedigrees  in  Peerages  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  only  false,  but  impossible."  That  is,  the  bluer  the 
blood  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  pedigree  has  been  man- 
ufactured. In  accordance  with  the  philosophical  principle  that  it 
is  a  bad  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways,  we  are  bound,  then, 
to  concede  the  truth  of  the  converse  of  this,  and  to  believe  that 
the  manufactured  pedigree  is  the  best  proof  of  ancient  lineage. 

When  we  consider  that  these  genealogies  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Freeman  were  manufactured  in  defiance  of  the  law  which  con- 
demned the  manufacturer  of  a  pedigree  to  the  loss  of  an  ear,  we 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which 
one  labors  in  convention-ridden  England,  and  the  blessings  of  our 
own  unlicensed  liberty.  Here  the  genealogist  and  herald,  hedged 
in  by  no  ridiculous  limitations,  may  make  pedigrees  and  escutch- 
eons to  suit  the  taste  or  the  purse  of  the  family  consulting  them. 
But,  while  rejoicing  in  this,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  very  freedom  of  institutions  which  has  rendered  possible 
the  privileges  we  enjoy,  has  developed  a  sharp  wit  which  finds  its 
target  in  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  rich.  It  behooves  us,  then, 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  provoked  criticism  even  among 
duller  transatlantic  humorists,  and  to  confine  our  pedigrees  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  apparent  truthfulness.  The  Span- 
ish grandee  who,  though  only  four  feet  and  two  inches  in  height, 
claimed  descent  from  the  giant  Geryon,  had  only  his  vanity  to 
thank  for  making  himself  the  subject  of  lampoonry  and  jest. 
The  Welsh  Mostyns  of  Mostyn,  too,  who  tabulated  their  pedigree 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  Noah,  made  themselves  as  much  a  sub- 
ject of  derision  as  the  French  family  of  Croy,  who  exhibited  a 
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picture  representing  the  ancient  navigator,  about  to  enter  the 
Ark,  calling  to  a  servitor:  "  Sauvez  les  papier s  de  la  maison  de 
Oroy."  Similarly  indiscreet  were  the  Due  de  Levis,  who  hung 
in  his  gallery  a  painting  in  which  the  Virgin  was  depicted  gra- 
ciously saying  to  his  ancestor,  who  bowed  before  her,  hat  in  hand, 
"  Couvrez-vous,  mon  cousin  ";  and  the  representative  of  the  Co- 
lonna  family,  who  introduced  into  a  picture  of  the  Eesurrection 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  race  rising  from  their 
coffins,  with  the  assistance  of  angels,  and  claiming  the  exclusive 
attention  of  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

But  the  suggestion  that  the  American  of  average  ability 
could  be  guilty  of  such  pronounced  solecisms  will  probably  be 
taken  as  an  imputation  on  the  national  character ;  for  our  pro- 
fessed genealogists  have  found  out  that  it  is  far  easier  to  estab- 
lish a  connection  with  some  foreign  family  of  repute,  and  to  ap- 
propriate their  honors  and  insignia,  than  to  manufacture  outright, 
like  these  blue-blooded  gentlemen  of  Croy  and  Colonna.  Thus, 
our  Muggins  has  been  successfully  spliced  on  to  the  English 
family  of  De  Mogyn,  our  Tailor  to  Tayleure,  our  Seamer  to 
Seymour  and  Saint  Maur,  and  our  Mullins  to  Desmoulins.  In 
general  these  transformations  and  affiliations  have  been  effected 
without  exciting  comment  or  criticism,  but  not  always.  A  short 
time  ago  a  wealthy  American  family  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  trifling  change  in  the  orthography  of  their  sur- 
name would  enable  them  to  make  a  connection  with  an  ancient 
knightly  race,  and  to  adopt  its  pedigree  and  arms.  If  they  had 
contented  themselves  with  publishing  a  genealogy  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  with  carving  the  coat  of  arms  on  their  own  tomb- 
stones, all  might  have  gone  well ;  but  vanity  led  them  to  put  up 
in  the  church  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  English  family 
what  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  antique  brazen  tablet  in 
commemoration  of  their  emigrant  ancestor.  The  ordinary  visitor 
would  never  have  noticed  any  difference  between  this  interloper 
and  the  brasses  that  had  become  mellowed  by  time  instead  of  by 
acids ;  but  the  family  that  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
funereal  ornamentation  of  the  church  took  umbrage  at  what  they 
considered  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  were  mean  enough  to 
discover,  and  to  proclaim  the  discovery,  that  the  tablet  bore  on 
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its  under  edge  the  tell-tale  legend,  "John  Jones  fecit,  1879." 
Thus  was  snuffed  out  in  ridicule  what  might  have  been,  but  for 
culpable  carelessness,  a  successful  ingraftment. 

Another  American  family,  bearing  a  name  famous  in  English 
history  and  exalted  in  one  branch  by  a  ducal  title,  concluded 
that  similarity  of  surname  gave  them  an  equal  right  to  the  her- 
aldic belongings  of  the  family,  and  assumed  the  escutcheon,  sup- 
porters and  all.  If  their  pride  had  been  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  insignia  on  their  carriage  panels,  no  one  would  have 
objected;  but  when  it  tempted  them  to  assert  publicly  their 
right  to  the  ducal  title,  which  was  then  in  abeyance,  it  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  some  prowling  genealogists — those  pests  of  society 
— who  set  about  inquiries  which,  they  asserted,  proved  that  the 
American  family  was  only  of  yeoman  origin  and  of  no  possible 
connection  with  the  ducal  house.  Thus  did  their  vaulting  am- 
bition overleap  itself,  and  to  avoid  ridicule  they  were  obliged  to 
suppress  a  magnificent  table  service  of  china  and  silver,  on  which 
they  had  displayed,  at  considerable  expense,  the  ducal  crest  and 
coronet. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  errors  of  judgment,  into 
which  the  inexperienced  are  apt  to  fall,  it  is  generally  safer  to 
appropriate  a  pedigree  and  a  coat  of  arms  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  than  to  run  unnecessary  risk  in  manufacturing 
new  ones.  It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  regard  the  science  of 
heraldry,  like  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  as  a  "  collection  of  fabulous 
animals,"  on  which  one  may  draw  at  pleasure.  A  lion  standing 
on  his  head  means  something  very  different  from  a  lion  rampant, 
while  the  color,  material,  and  trimmings  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. Nothing,  too,  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  angle  of  display  of  the  claws  or  tail  of 
a  bird.  A  bird  "  in  her  piety  "  must  not  be  confounded  with  one 
"in  her  pride,"  and  the  herald  who  does  not  know  how  to 
"langue"  or  to  "  ungule  "  an  animal  with  the  proper  "  tinct " 
will  not  escape  the  censure  he  deserves.  Heraldry,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  is  no  trifling  thing  to  be  played  with  by  everybody  with 
impunity,  but  is  subject  to  laws  as  strict  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  Our  wealthy  families  will,  then,  do  well  to  survey 
the  field  carefully  before  deciding  on  a  coat  of  arms,  and  to  make 
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their  choice  with  an  eye  to  its  fitness  and  its  adaptability  to  their 
future.  The  millionaire  brewer,  for  instance,  unless  he  desire 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  calling,  will  not  select  a  goat  ram- 
pant as  the  chief  symbol  in  his  shield,  or  the  retired  pawnbroker 
the  three  "  roundles  of  or  "  of  the  Medici.  The  stock  speculator, 
too,  who  should  adopt  either  the  bull  or  the  bear  as  his  chief 
charge,  or  the  tobacconist  who  should  choose  for  his  motto  the 
familiar  "Quid  rides"  would  inevitably  invite  the  criticism  of  the 
newspapers,  which  recognize  nothing  as  sacred. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  civilization 
that  the  Chinese  alone  have  carried  the  reverence  for  pedigree  to 
its  only  legitimate  conclusion — they  have  developed  it  into  a 
cult.  Every  Celestial  home  has  its  temple  or  shrine  where  in- 
cense is  burned  before  the  ancestral  tablets,  and  where  the  family 
meet  periodically  to  worship  the  long  line  which  connects  the 
members  directly  with  deity,  furnishing  to  every  sincere  wor- 
shiper an  extension  ladder  to  heaven,  with  every  round  as  well 
defined  and  as  easy  of  ascent  as  that  which  Jacob  saw  leading 
into  the  empyrean.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
discordant  sects  will  ever  agree  upon  so  obvious  a  neutral  ground 
of  meeting ;  but  if  some  of  our  millionaires  would  establish  a 
model  ancestral  shrine  where  joss  sticks  and  joss  money  could  be 
burned  in  the  orthodox  way,  they  might  make  this  the  fashiona- 
ble religion,  and  perhaps  refute  the  accepted  notion  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  rich  man's  attainment  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 

John  D.  Champlin,  Jr. 


KEFOKM   IK   EAILWAY   CONSTRUCTION. 

Thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  people 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889.  Of  these,  22,000  were 
employees,  of  whom  1,972  were  killed  and  20,028  were  wounded. 
Of  passengers  and  other  non-employees,  3,851  were  killed  and 
6,281  were  wounded.  The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains,  in- 
cluding stops  at  way  stations,  was  not  very  far  from  25  miles 
per  hour.  The  average  "dead  weight"  carried  for  each  passen- 
ger was  between  one  and  two  tons. 

Magnificent  are  the  achievements  of  our  railway-makers  of 
to-day;  marvelous  is  the  cunning  of  their  works;  great  have 
been  the  improvements  in  traveling,  regarding  safety,  speed, 
and  comfort,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years;  yet  the 
beginning  of  a  radical  change  in  methods  and  results  is  probably 
destined  to  greet  us  in  the  near  future.  Our  existing  railways 
ha  ye  been,  so  far,  fairly  well  adapted  to  their  environment.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  en- 
vironment has  been  poverty,  and  that  railways  could  not  have 
existed  at  all  had  they  demanded  enough  construction  money  to 
make  them  as  perfect  as  might  have  been  desired  by  the  best 
engineering  talent.  This  poverty  has  been  most  conspicuous  in 
America  and  in  other  new  countries,  where  the  very  progress  of 
civilization  has  depended  upon  an  extensive  railway  system. 
Hence  our  cheap  railways,  the  best  of  which  did  not  cost 
one  sixth  of  the  amount  that  might  have  been  spent  upon  them 
had  mechanical  efficiency  been  the  only  object  aimed  at.  The 
time  has  well-nigh  come  for  a  new  line  of  development.  To 
point  out  certain  mechanical  possibilities  of  construction  and 
operation  which  will  meet  the  demand  of  the  future  traveling 
public  for  far  greater  speed  and  safety  than  are  at  present  at- 
tained,  is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

Before  thus  trying  to  look  into  the  future,  we  may  take  a 
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general  view  of  our  present  railway  system  and  criticise  some  of 
its  most  glaring  faults.  To  aid  in  doing  this  impartially,  let  us 
imagine  them  to  be  seen  by  a  highly-educated  physicist  and  en- 
gineer from  another  planet.  Let  us  suppose  him  practically  and 
theoretically  conversant  with  machinery  in  general,  but  unac- 
quainted with  railways.  Let  him  have  the  novel  experience  of 
standing  for  the  first  time  beside  a  railway  track,  and  of  seeing 
that  enormous,  clanking,  clattering  mass  of  iron  and  wood  called 
an  express  train  thunder  b}^ ;  the  very  rocks  trembling  beneath 
it,  and  its  every  joint  groaning  and  quivering  as  its  top-heavy 
coaches  sway  and  squirm  in  their  mad  career.  He  would  prob- 
ably wonder  how  it  could  save  itself  from  instant  destruction, 
especially  if  he  should  see  it  traverse  a  sharp  curve  or  rattle  over 
the  frogs  of  a  turn-out.  After  a  year's  general  study  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  world,  we  might  expect  his  note  book  to 
record  their  most  glaring  defects  somewhat  as  follows : 

I.  Instability  of  roadbed  and  bridges ;  the  former  being  easily 
crushed  down  or  washed  away,  and  the  latter  easily  swung  open, 
crumbled  into  scrap  iron,  or  burned  to  ashes. 

II.  Track  obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  landslides,  trees,  cattle, 
and  tramps,  along  the  line  in  general ;  other  trains,  vehicles,  and 
pedestrians,  at  grade  crossings  of  intersecting  railwaj^s  and  of 
common  roads ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  presence  of  other  trains, 
or  broken  parts  thereof,  running  or  standing  upon  the  same 
track,  or  thrown  upon  it  from  a  closely  adjacent  one — in  short, 
liability  to  collisions  of  numberless  kinds. 

III.  Weakness  and  destructibility  of  track;  the  rails  being 
easily  torn  up,  spread  apart,  or  broken,  by  various  causes,  and 
the  ties  being  easily  displaced,  especially  upon  bridges. 

IV.  Lack  of  continuity  in  the  rails,  because  of  switches,  cross- 
ings, and  bad  joints. 

V.  Curves  of  such  short  radius  that  trains  must  slacken 
speed  for  safety,  on  account  of  centrifugal  force. 

VI.  Narrowness  of  gauge  and  high,  top-heavy  cars ;  favoring 
the  upsetting  of  trains  by  the  wind,  by  the  pushing  action  of  de- 
railed cars,  and  by  other  similar  causes. 

VII.  General  liability  to  derailment;  nothing  but  a  narrow 
wheel  flange  preventing  lateral  displacement,  nothing  but  gravity 
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keeping  the  wheels  from  jumping  the  track,  and  nothing  pre- 
venting disaster  when  they  do  jump.  A  notable  exception  to 
this  fault  is  found  in  the  "guard  timbers"  on  elevated  railways, 
which  provide  against  any  jump  but  a  very  high  one. 

VIII.  Insufficiency  of  brakes;  no  more  friction  being  attain- 
able than  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  train  on  the  rails,  even  in 
the  extreme  case  when  the  wheels  almost  or  quite  cease  to  re- 
volve, and  where  "  skidding  "  takes  place. 

IX.  Destructibility  of  rolling  stock,  due  to  brittleness,  com- 
bustibility, and  other  faults  of  material,  and  to  weakness  of 
design ;  as  shown  in  cast-iron  wheels,  easily-severed  connections 
between  trucks  and  bodies,  the  liability  of  cars  to  be  tele- 
scoped, and  the  terrible  splintering  and  burning,  due  to  wooden 
construction,  that  often  occurs  when  a  car  is  crushed.  The 
carrying  of  stoves,  or  of  pipes  full  of  scalding  steam,  is  of  course 
a  factor  in  the  mischief. 

X.  Imperfect  guarding  of  passengers  from  injury  at  windows 
and  on  platforms. 

XI.  Swaying,  jumping,  and  pounding  of  locomotives  upon  the 
rails,  due  to  the  violent  reciprocating  motion  of  the  connecting 
and  parallel  rods  and  to  the  alternate  action  of  the  pistons  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  machine. 

XII.  Physical  discomfort  to  passengers,  due  to  bad  ventila- 
tion, improper  temperature,  ingress  of  cinders  and  dirt,  sway- 
ing, jarring,  vibration,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  noise.  Included 
in  the  last  item  are  not  only  rattling,  squeaking,  and  grinding, 
but  the  totally  needless  shrieking  of  the  steam  whistle. 

XIII.  Special  danger  to  employees,  in  coupling  cars,  walking 
over  freight  trains,  and  so  on. 

XIV.  The  carrying  of  unnecessary  weight — the  promoter  of 
danger  in  collisions  and  the  bane  of  economy  in  running  on  a 
clear  track ;    the  cost  of  power  being  proportionate  to  weight. 

Our  visitor  would  probably  sum  up  these  faults  of  our  rail- 
way system  as  follows:  Danger  to  life  and  limb,  discomfort  to 
muscles  and  nerves,  great  running  expense,  and  comparatively 
slow  speed.  Although  he  would  admit  the  beauty  of  the  statis- 
tics which  state  how  many  millions  of  passengers  are  carried  for 

each  one  that  loses  his  life,  he  could  but  express  unbounded  as- 
30 
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tonisliment  at  the  callousness  with  which  we  read,  every  week  or 
so,  of  some  accident  where  perhaps  a  dozen  trustful  passengers 
are  crushed,  burned,  and  otherwise  tortured.  His  reason  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  would  tell  him  that  the  almost  absolute  pre- 
vention of  these  horrors  is  a  mere  matter  of  mechanics. 

Eeferring  by  number  to  the  faults  specified  above,  we  shall 
find  that  many  of  them,  even  while  we  retain  our  present  gen- 
eral system,  may  be  corrected  by  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  brains 
and  money.  Indeed,  much  has  already  been  done  to  mitigate 
attending  evils  and  to  attain  safety  and  comfort  in  travel. 

I.  To  correct  instability  of  roadbed,  we  shall  make  wider 
embankments  with  longer  slopes,  using  more  solid  masonry  in 
places  exposed  to  danger  from  floods.  We  shall  avoid  wooden 
bridges,  build  stone  arches  wherever  they  are  practicable,  make 
steel  bridges  with  a  much  larger  "safety  factor,"  and  establish 
a  more  rigid  system  of  initial  and  periodical  inspection.  We 
shall  abolish  drawbridges  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  where  this 
evil  must  be,  we  shall  use  some  automatic  device  for  absolutely 
stopping  the  cars  in  case  the  draw  shall  be  open.  But  a  railway 
should  not  cross  a  navigable  river  at  grade,  any  more  than  it 
should  so  cross  another  railway  or  a  wagon  road.  The  difficul- 
ties in  this  matter  will  lessen  as  sailing  vessels  are  supplanted  by 
steamboats  with  low  or  folding  chimneys,  and  as  these  are  per- 
haps supplanted  in  their  turn  by  electric  boats  having  no  chim- 
neys at  all.  Possibly,  also,  modern  engineering  may  attack  the 
ancient  set  of  devices  known  as  a  ship's  rigging,  and  may  evolve 
something  which  will  easily  fold  down  out  of  the  way  of  a  bridge 
that  is  only  moderately  high. 

II.  The  various  track  obstructions  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
abolished  by  wider  cuts,  having  longer  slopes,  properly  dressed 
and  cleared  of  dangerous  trees ;  by  proper  fencing  and  patrol- 
ling ;  by  avoidance  of  all  grade  crossings ;  by  more  rigid  auto- 
matic block  systems;  by  better  self-acting  brakes  for  broken 
trains ;  by  placing  adjacent  tracks  farther  apart ;  and  by  the  gen- 
eral use  of  "  train  telegraphy,"  which  can  be  employed  to  indicate 
to  any  train  the  position  of  any  other  given  train  or  part  of  one. 

III.  The  remedy  for  weak  tracks  is  principally  a  matter  of 
constructing  the  rails  of  the  best  material,  and  of  making  them 
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very  much  larger  and  heavier  than  those  now  used,  which  in 
many  cases  are  barely  strong  enough  for  their  work.  Possibly, 
also,  they  will  be  electrically  welded  into  much  longer  pieces 
than  the  present  thirty-foot  lengths,  with  expansion  splice  joints 
as  strong  as  the  rest  of  the  rail.  The  probable  future  use  of 
metallic  cross  ties,  properly  attached  to  a  very  wide  rail  base,  will 
also  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  safety  and  durability  of  the  track. 
The  general  use  of  bridge  iloors  will  prevent  a  class  of  accidents 
that  occur  from  the  "  bunching"  of  ties  by  derailed  wheels. 

IV.  The  fourth  fault  will  probably  be  remedied,  so  far  as 
crossings  and  closed  switches  are  concerned,  by  better  construc- 
tion and  inspection,  and  possibly  by  new  devices  for  making  the 
rails  more  nearly  continuous.  How  to  avoid  accidents  caused  by 
the  opening  of  switches  at  the  wrong  time  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  with,  which  railway  people  have  to  deal.  Such 
accidents,  however,  can  be  almost  entirely  avoided  by  a  suffi- 
ciently elaborate  interlocking  and  signaling  system.  These  de- 
vices are  used  in  England  much  more  than  in  America,  but  they 
are  being  rapidly  improved  and  introduced  everywhere.  Possi- 
bly tracks  for  fast  through  trains  will  eventually  be  made  abso- 
lutely continuous,  with  hydraulic  or  other  hoisting  machinery  to 
transfer  cars  bodily  to  adjacent  tracks.  Of  course  such  hoisting 
would  have  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  block  system,  as  much 
as  would  a  moving  train. 

V.  The  remedy  for  short  curves  is  to  make  longer  ones. 
This  is  solely  a  matter  of  expense. 

VI.  Kail  way  engineers  consider  talk  about  a  broader  gauge 
akin  to  treason,  although  a  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  narrow- 
gauge  craze  prevalent  a  few  years  ago.  The  six-foot  gauge  which 
was  tried  and  abandoned  upon  the  Erie  Railway  and  on  other 
lines,  was  discarded  not  because  of  any  inherent  fault,  but  to 
harmonize  these  roads  with  the  great  majority  of  the  railways 
already  built,  and  thus  to  make  possible  the  free  interchanging 
of  cars.  The  six-foot  gauge,  although  a  little  better  in  the  mat- 
ter of  stability  than  a  narrower  one,  did  not  attempt  to  embody 
the  ideal  advantages  of  a  really  broad  gauge.  These  could  be 
attained  by  having  a  very  wide,  low  car  body,  running  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  with  the  wheels  entirely  outside  of  it, 
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adjusted  to  perhaps  a  ten-foot  or  a  twelve-foot  gauge.  Sucli  a 
ear,  with  its  sill  timbers  properly  shod  and  rounded  at  the  ends, 
could  not  be  upset  easily,  and  might  very  likely  slide  sleigh- 
fashion  upon  the  cross  ties  should  it  lose  a  few  wheels.  Our 
American  bogie  truck — a  necessary  outcome  of  our  rough  and 
crooked  roads — would  be  abandoned.  Some  system  of  independ- 
ently-hung wheels  could  be  substituted,  which  would  not 
grind  upon  the  track  at  every  curve,  as  do  the  present  dis- 
graceful constructions.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  far  safer 
than  high,  overhanging  cars  npon  a  narrow  track,  as  any  reader 
can  understand  who  is  mechanical  enough  to  know  that  a  row  of 
bricks,  end  to  end,  can  be  pushed  along  the  floor  better  upon 
their  sides  than  on  their  edges.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  well 
suited  to  our  present  speeds,  but,  although  it  embodies  inrportant 
elements  of  safety,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  adopted,  because 
of  its  costliness,  and  because,  to  obtain  high  speed,  we  must 
lessen  air  resistance.  This  can  be  done  only  by  decreasing  cross 
section,  that  is,  by  making  the  cars  as  low  and  as  narrow  as 
possible,  with  proportionate  length  to  obtain  the  required  capac- 
ity. We  cannot  lower  our  roofs  very  much,  and  consequently 
wre  must  still  have  our  cars  set  up  edgewise,  so  to  speak.  To 
secure  the  required  stability,  therefore,  we  must  depend  upon 
other  means  than  gravity. 

VII.  Some  of  the  remarks  in  the  last  paragraph  are  pertinent 
also  in  considering  how  to  hold  a  train  of  cars  to  the  rails.  We 
mnst  here  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  must  regard  track  and 
cars  together  as  one  machine,  wherein  a  certain  moving  member 
slides  in  or  upon  a  stationary  member.  If  the  slide  (the  vehicle) 
lies  and  moves  freely  upon  a  stationary  flat  surface  (the  roadway), 
the  analogous  case  is  that  of  an  omnibus  on  a  street.  If  the  slide 
is  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  which  guides  it  laterally,  we 
have  the  principle  of  our  present  railways ;  the  wheel  flanges, 
only  one  and  one  eighth  inches  deep,  representing  the  effective 
depth  of  the  groove.  If  we  make  a  somewhat  deeper  groove 
within  the  other  one,  to  act  if  the  shallower  one  should  fail,  we 
embody  the  principle  of  the  guard  timbers  used  on  elevated  rail- 
ways. Such  crude  constructions  are  sometimes  used  in  machines, 
in  cases  where  the  sliding  member  is  heavy,  is  wide  in  proportion 
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to  its  height,  and  moves  slowly.  If,  however,  the  slide  must  be 
light,  narrow,  and  quick-moving — conditions  essential  to  our 
future  railways — it  is  always  confined  to  its  grooves  by  some 
means  equivalent  to  making  the  groove  of  a  dovetail  or  in- 
verted-T  section,  or  by  surrounding  the  slide  entirely  by  a  tube. 
The  ideal  construction  for  a  railway,  absolutely  to  avoid  derail- 
ment, would  seem  to  be  tubular,  with  the  cars  inside;  but  as 
tunnels  are  deservedly  unpopular,  we  must  confine  our  cars  by 
devices  placed  entirely  below  the  windows.  Fortunately  the 
modern  methods  of  bridge-truss  design  lend  themselves  readily 
to  a  trough-like  construction  of  considerable  depth,  with  under- 
cut sides.  This  could  confine  the  wheels,  or  some  other  project- 
ing part,  within  the  trough,  so  that  the  car  could  not  escape  in 
any  direction.  Such  construction  is  obviously  unfitted  for  cross- 
ing any  other  kind  of  roadway  at  grade,  and  therefore  must,  in 
many  situations,  be  elevated  upon  columns  or  arches.  By  mak- 
ing the  railway  a  continuous  metallic  structure,  raised  out  of 
the  way  of  surface  obstructions,  and  by  its  very  elevation  avoid- 
ing the  sharp  curves  that  sometimes  seem  necessary  on  the 
ground,  we  should  secure  all  the  advantages  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  and  in  the  six  preceding  ones,  if  it  should  be  built 
with  the  proper  smoothness  and  with  enormous  excess  of  strength. 
Obviously  we  have  in  this  paragraph  departed  from  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  our  present  type  of  railway,  where  perhaps  the 
only  additional  security  we  can  expect  will  be  from  something 
of  the  guard-timber  order,  already  referred  to. 

VIII.  A  partial  remedy  for  the  eighth  fault,  even  with  our 
present  system  of  construction,  might  be  found  in  track  brakes, 
which  are  very  little  known  in  this  country,  although  they  are  oc- 
casionally used  in  Europe.  The  benefit,  however,  would  be  slight, 
as  we  should  still  have  only  the  weight  of  the  car  to  produce  fric- 
tion. Such  brakes  are  not  desirable,  as  they  wear  the  track  and 
increase  the  danger  of  derailment.  An  ideal  track  brake,  for 
efficiency,  would  be  one  which  should  grasp  both  sides  of  the  rail 
with  any  desired  force,  but  this  is  impracticable  with  our  present 
style  of  fish  plates,  frogs,  and  switches.  With  the  new  construc- 
tion this  principle  would  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  there  is  no 
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inherent  reason  why  a  car  should  not  be  stopped  as  suddenly  as 
could  be  done  without  crushing  it  by  its  own  momentum. 

IX.  Destructibility  of  rolling  stock  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  making  car  bodies  and  wheels  of  steel,  india-rubber,  and  other 
non-brittle  and  non-inflammable  materials,  rather  than  of  cast 
iron  and  wood.  Danger  from  undue  heat  can  be  entirely  avoided 
by  the  use  of  water  moderately  warmed,  or,  better,  by  an  electri- 
cal warmer,  which  seems  likely  to  be  an  invention  of  the  near 
future.  If  collisions  must  occur,  the  damage  to  a  car  by  crushing 
can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  using  the  materials  above  mentioned, 
by  a  correct  design  of  great  strength  for  the  car  body,  and  by 
some  system  of  cushioning  at  the  ends  that  will  give  far  greater 
yielding  properties  than  do  the  present  platforms. 

X.  Danger  at  windows  and  on  platforms  can  be  avoided  by 
keeping  obstructions,  either  stationary  or  moving,  far  enough 
away  from  car  windows,  and  by  making  even  better  vestibules 
than  the  almost  perfect  ones  now  in  use. 

XI.  For  swaying  and  pounding,  a  remedy  can  scarcely  be 
found  while  we  retain  our  reciprocating  locomotives.  For  well- 
known  mechanical  reasons  the  invention  of  a  good  rotary  steam 
engine  is  hardly  possible.  The  cure  will  probably  come  by  the 
use  of  electrical  propulsion,  with  its  smooth  revolving  motions. 

XII.  For  the  physical  discomforts  cited,  palliatives  are  easily 
foreseen  in  the  use  of  well-constructed  and  carefully-operated 
ventilating  and  warming  apparatus ;  in  the  absence  of  a  cinder- 
making  engine  and  of  the  steam  whistle ;  in  a  track  elevated 
above  the  sand  and  dust;  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  a  harmonious 
co-operation  between  track  and  cars,  which  will  resemble  more 
nearly  the  running  of  a  bicycle  upon  asphalt,  than  the  jolting  of 
a  dray  upon  cobble  stones,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present. 

XIII.  Danger  to  employees  is  encountered  particularly  in 
freight  traffic,  which  is  probably  destined  to  be  improved  by 
many  of  the  new  methods.  One  principal  reason  why  passenger 
cars  are  safer  for  trainmen  than  freight  cars,  is  that,  although 
the  former  run  faster,  the  men  are  not  obliged  to  walk  upon  the 
roofs,  being  able  to  pass  through  the  train,  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  upon  foot  boards  along  the  outside,  as  upon  many 
European  railways.     Another  reason  is  that  the  men  have  a  plat- 
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form  to  stand  upon  when  coupling,  and  usually  an  automatic 
coupler  to  work  with,  instead  of  an  amputating  instrument.  A 
further  element  of  safety  lies  in  the  use  of  air  brakes,  which  not 
only  stop  trains  quickly,  but  help  them  to  move  smoothly,  with- 
out the  violent  jars  so  prevalent  upon  freight  trains.  These 
common-sense  devices  are  now  beginning  to  come  into  use  in 
freight  traffic.  When  they  shall  become  universal,  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  of  lower  figures  than  those  recording  the  tragic  death  of 
2,000  active  men  each  }Tear  and  the  maiming  of  20,000  more,  in 
the  United  States  alone.  There  are,  however,  about  1,100,000 
freight  cars  in  this  country,  and  their  alteration  requires  time. 

XIY.  The  next  fault,  that  of  excessive  weight,  is  the  most 
crying  evil  in  all  railway  work,  especially  as  regards  economy  of 
operation.  The  dead  weight  daily  dragged  over  our  passenger 
railways,  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  passengers  trans- 
ported, is>  from  an  economic  standpoint,  simply  appalling,  and  is 
hardly  comprehended  by  the  popular  mind.  An  idea  of  the 
mechanical  possibilities  of  such  vehicles  as  are  now  in  general  use, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  table  following  this  paragraph.  The 
weight  of  locomotives  and  cars  is  an  approximate  average  of 
those  used  upon  the  principal  American  lines;  and  a  mean, 
rather  than  a  maximum,  load  of  fuel  and  water  has  been  allowed. 
In  considering  a  whole  train  as  a  unit,  no  baggage  car  has  been 
included,  as  it  would  only  complicate  the  calculation  by  adding 
figures  to  both  sides  of  the  account,  baggage  being  of  the  nature 
of  freight.  In  assuming  the  number  of  cars  in  a  train,  I  have  not 
the  data  at  hand  for  an  absolutely  correct  fractional  average.  If 
the  figures  given  in  the  table  seem  small  for  a  through  express, 
the  reader  must  remember  that  on  our  numerous  branch  lines, 
and  on  other  small  roads,  trains  often  consist  of  but  two  or  three 
cars.  The  number  given  for  a  full  load,  in  the  third  column, 
has  been  assumed  equal  to  the  seating  capacity,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  In  the  third  item,  sleeping  room  only  has  been 
counted;  in  the  fifth,  some  standing  passengers,  nearly  up  to 
the  regulation  limit  of  80,  have  been  allowed,  instead  of  the  48 
seated  ones,  as  these  trains  are  usually  run  in  a  crowded  con- 
dition ;  in  the  ninth,  for  a  like  reason,  30  people  have  been  counted 
as  a  load,  instead  of  the  22  that  can  be  seated;    and  in  item  10, 
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a  coachman  and  a  footman  have  been  counted.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  vehicles  for  only  two  passengers,  the  average  load  carried 
has  been  considered  to  be  one  half  of  the  full  load,  and  this  agrees 
with  estimates  given  me  by  practical  railway  managers  of  large 
experience.  In  item  18,  an  imaginary  but  perfectly  practicable 
device  is  assumed.  It  would  have  a  light  leather  cover  or  top, 
with  small  glass  windows,  that  it  might  fairly  compare  with  cars, 
barouches,  and  other  inclosed  vehicles.  It  could  be  driven  from 
an  overhead  electric-car  wire  at  as  great  a  speed  as  it  could  be 
steered,  if  it  should  run  on  an  asphalt  road;  or  it  could  move 
as  fast  as  a  railway  car  if  its  wheels  were  fitted  to  a  track. 


Vehicles. 


1.  Locomotive,  with  tender  and  hall- 

load  of  fuel  and  water, , 

2.  Elevated  railway  locomotive,  with 

fuel  and  water, 

3.  Sleeping  car, 

4.  Day  car,  first  class, 

5.  Elevated  railway  car, 

6.  Locomotive  and  four  sleeping  cars, 

7.  Locomotive,  sleeping  car,  and  three 

day  cars, 

8.  Elevated  locomotive  and  four  cars, 

9.  Electric    street    car,    sixteen    feet 

long, 

10.  Barouche,  with  glass  windows, .... 

11.  One-horse  omnibus, 

12.  Buggy,  with  top, 

13.  Light  sulky, 

14.  Tricycle,  ordinary  type, 

15.  Tricycle,  light, 

16.  Bicycle,  ordinary  type, 

17.  Bicycle,  light, 

18.  Tricycle,  double,    with    half-horse- 

power electro-motor  and  top, 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Weights    in 
pounds,     ap- 
proximate. 

3 

CH 

W 

u 
<v 
bn 

v   c3 
GB  O 

PW 

Passengers, 
probable    av- 
erage load. 

Dead  weight 
per      passen- 
ger, full  load. 

150,000 

50,000 

75,000 

24 

12 

3,125 

50,000 

60 

30 

833 

28,000 

70 

35 

400 

450,000 

96 

48 

4,687 

375,000 

204 

102 

1,838 

162,000 

280 

140 

578 

8,600 

30 

15 

287 

1,200 

6 

3 

200 

1,000 

10 

5 

100 

170 

2 

H 

85 

88 

1 

1 

38 

70 

1 

1 

70 

35 

1 

1 

35 

40 

1 

1 

40 

20 

1 

1 

20 

225 

2 

n 

112 

VI. 


— <  o> 


a  ®  v  2 

ft 


6,250 

1,667 

800 

9,375 

3,676 
1,157 

573 

400 
200 
113 
38 
70 
35 
40 
20 

150 


In  examining  the  table  for  total  dead  weight  per  passenger, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  such  items  as  the  third,  tenth,  and 
fourteenth  should  not  be  included,  as  the  weights  of  locomotive, 
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horses,  or  other  propelling  power  do  not  appear.  If,  however,  we 
examine  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eighteenth  items, 
we  see  the  common  condition  of  inclosed  and  propelled  vehicles 
carrying  non-working  passengers.  We  here  arrive  at  the  some- 
what startling  conclusion  that  while,  in  the  extreme  case  assumed 
in  item  18,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  sit  and  ride  at  his  ease 
protected  from  the  weather,  by  carrying  with  him  an  amount  of 
dead  weight  no  heavier  than  his  own  body,  yet  in  a  limited 
express  he  must  take  with  him  9,375  pounds,  or  nearly  five 
tons.  When  dining  and  baggage  cars  are  attached,  this  weight 
often  exceeds  six  tons.  The  figures  given  are  for  American  roads. 
I  have  not  included  any  foreign  ones,  because  I  have  no  accurate 
data.  I  judge  from  observation,  however,  that  the  average  dead 
weight  must  be  considerably  less  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many than  it  is  here.  The  gain  in  those  countries  comes  mostly 
from  the  absence  of  luxurious  hotel  trains ;  in  ordinary  trains  the 
evil  is  probably  nearly  as  great  as  with  us,  on  account  of  the 
three  "  classes  "  of  traffic. 

If  a  layman  in  railway  matters  should  wonderingly  inquire 
regarding  the  necessity  for  the  enormously  and  increasingly 
heavy  rolling  stock  upon  our  lines,  especially  in  the  high  grades 
of  vestibule  cars,  he  would  probably  be  informed  that  a  travel- 
ing hotel,  mounted  upon  twelve  wheels,  built  high  and  wide, 
and  finished  with  hard  woods,  double  plate  glass,  and  upholstery, 
is  naturally  heavy.  He  might  inquire  why  this  weight  has  not 
been  somewhat  reduced  by  careful  study  and  experiment,  and 
might  suggest  some  of  the  refinements  of  design  and  material 
which,  for  example,  have  developed  that  highly-organized  spider 
web,  the  twenty-pound  racing  bicycle.  lie  would  be  told  that 
all  such  improvement  is  unnecessary,  because  the  weight  is 
required  to  keep  the  cars  down  on  the  track  and  to  make  them 
run  smoothly !  And  this  is  all  true.  With  our  present  form 
of  track  and  our  method  of  coaxing  rolling  stock  to  stay  upon 
it,  a  great  deal  of  ballast  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  maximum  desired  speed  of,  say,  75  miles  per  hour. 

To  remedy  the  fourteenth  fault,  therefore,  we  must  first  abol- 
ish the  necessity  for  dead  weight,  and  then  get  rid  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  dead  weight  itself.     To  accomplish  the  former  result,  we 
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must  confine  our  cars  where  we  want  them  by  some  such  track 
construction  as  has  been  suggested.  We  can  then  not  only  make 
them  as  light  as  we  choose,  but  can  run  them  fast  without  danger 
of  derailment.  Thus  the  remedies  for  different  evils  help  one  an- 
other. The  abolition  of  the  locomotive  would  aid  still  more,  for 
it  would  remove  the  speed  limitation  before  referred  to,  due  to 
its  reciprocating  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  train  of 
a  great  part  of  its  dead  weight.  So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the 
locomotive  is  probably  destined  to  be  supplanted  by  electro- 
motors attached  to  the  car  axles ;  the  weight  of  even  the  lightest 
cars,  supplemented  by  that  of  the  passengers,  being  ample  for 
tractive  purposes.  The  speeds  attainable  would  be  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  greater  than  can  be  reached  with  the  present  car 
of  Juggernaut  as  a  pulling  machine. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  lightening  of  the  cars  themselves,  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  when  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  some  commission  of  mechanical  engineers  and  inventors  of 
the  highest  ability.  Such  designers,  perhaps,  after  persistent 
study  and  experiment,  will  put  into  the  best  possible  shape,  for 
strength  and  lightness,  some  combination  of  steel,  aluminium, 
india-rubber,  leather,  and  paper,  which  will  make  a  more  scien- 
tific car  than  the  joint  product  of  the  foundryman,  coach-builder, 
house  carpenter,  and  upholsterer  that  is  at  present  in  use.  We 
have  already  seen  by  the  table  that  electric  cars  are  now  running 
with  a  total  dead  weight  per  capita  of  less  than  600  pounds, 
when  but  half  loaded.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  reducing  this  weight  to  500  pounds,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  with  the  refinements  of  construction  above  indi- 
cated, we  may  at  some  time  get  these  figures  down  to  400  pounds, 
or  lower.  If  it  shall  prove  practicable  to  use  rubber  tires  upon 
the  wheels,  we  may  expect  not  only  very  high  speeds,  but  an 
almost  ideal  smoothness  of  motion.  We  shall  then  look  back 
to  the  railway  car  of  to-day  and  find  that  its  construction  and 
action  compare  with  those  of  the  new  vehicle  somewhat  as  a 
navvy's  wheelbarrow  compares  with  a  lady's  tricycle. 

Oberlin  Smith. 


THE   REVOLT   AGAINST   MATRIMONY. 

Tiie  free  lovers  and  the  dissolutionists  have  had  their  say, 
and  they  have  said  it  pretty  loudly.  The  upshot  of  their  argu- 
ments is  briefly  this :  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  stability  of  the  family.  Morality ;  responsibilities 
voluntarily  undertaken ;  the  good  of  the  children ;  the  control  of 
the  animal  in  favor  of  the  man,  of  the  savage  in  favor  of  the 
citizen — nothing  of  all  this  is  to  count  against  the  desire  of  those 
who,  blind  in  purpose  and  rash  in  act,  marry  for  passion  rather 
than  for  affection,  and  dispense  with  esteem  altogether. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  hardships  in  marriage,  many 
pitfalls,  many  difficulties.  And  the  more  complicated  society 
becomes,  the  more  highly  strung  the  nerves,  the  more  fastidious 
the  tastes,  the  more  sublimated  the  aesthetic  standard,  the  more 
do  those  pitfalls  and  hardships  increase,  and  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  of  perfect  accord.  Among  primitive  peoples,  marriage 
means  simply  the  continuance  of  the  race  and  a  certain  kind  of 
community  of  aid.  The  brave  fights,  hunts,  fishes;  the  squaw 
cooks  the  meat  that  he  brings  in,  tends  the  children,  builds  the 
hut,  and  does  the  rough  work  of  such  domestic  life  as  they  have. 
There  is  no  more  aestheticism  of  desire  between  these  two  than 
there  is  between  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  brave  knows 
nothing  of  those  jaded  appetites  which  have  to  be  flogged  by 
strange  excitements.  He  has  none  of  those  fastidious  delusions 
which  a  shadow  shocks  and  a  fancy  disgusts.  His  squaw  is  as 
good  to  him  as  any  other  woman  would  be,  and  habit  weights 
the  scale  in  her  favor.  As  for  her,  so  long  as  her  brave  fights 
like  the  rest,  brings  in  meat  like  the  rest,  and  gives  his  due 
proportion  of  children  to  the  tribe,  the  squaw  has  no  wish  to 
change  him  for  her  neighbor's  husband.  She  becomes  dissatis- 
fied and  holds  him  in  contempt  only  when  lie  falls  short  of  these 
elemental  requirements.  Hence  arises  the  sentiment  that  a 
man's  honor  is  implicated  in  his  wife's  inconstancy.     For  if  he 
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is  as  good  a  man  as  his  neighbor,  why  should  she  wish  to  change? 
The  fact  of  her  infidelity  is  her  bill  of  indictment  and  his 
condemnation. 

Thus,  among  primitive  monogamous  peoples  conjugal  infi- 
delity is  rare.  We  put  out  of  court  polygamous  and  polyandrous 
institutions,  and  deal  only  with  those  men  who  have  emerged 
from  absolute  brutality  and  have  come  into  the  beginning  of  a 
moral  law  and  of  a  social  organization.  When  human  nature  has 
become  more  complex,  through  the  increased  complexity  of  soci- 
ety, then  something  more  than  these  simple  conditions  is  re- 
quired. Then  discursiveness  takes  the  place  of  constancy,  and 
the  line  bends  back  till  the  circle  is  complete.  The  most  pol- 
ished society  ends  where  the  most  brutal  begins — in  practical 
polygamy  and  polyandry.  Between  that  moral  chaos  where 
animal  instinct  alone  governs  the  sexual  relation,  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  civilized  corruption,  there  is  not  a  pin's  point  to 
choose.  In  all  times  of  the  world's  history  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  have  been  the  cruces  of  social  polity.  In  monogamous 
countries  marriage  has  been  vaunted  as  a  kind  of  ideal  state  of 
perpetual  love  and  virtuous  content;  but  while  the  strictest 
chastity  has  been  required  from  women,  both  as  wives  and  as 
maidens,  free  love  has  been  largely  recognized  as  among  the 
needs  of  men.  In  the  old  days  of  especial  masculine  supre- 
macy— say  in  post-Homeric  Greece — womanly  virtue  was  as- 
sumed to  go  pari  passu  with  womanly  seclusion.  Those  who 
mingled  freely  with  men,  who  assisted  at  their  banquets,  who 
discussed  love  with  Socrates  and  accepted  it  from  Alcibiades,  and 
even  those  who  sold  wares  in  the  Agora,  were  women  whom  all 
might  love  and  whom  none  need  respect.  But  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  freemen  kept  within  doors  and  held  close  to  the  four 
walls  of  home  the  daughters  who  were  to  be  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  freemen  in  their  turn.  Adultery  by  women  of  posi- 
tion was  a  crime  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Greeks,  both  pre- 
Homeric  and  post-Homeric,  notwithstanding  that  fatal  "beauty 
whose  admired  worth  made  Greece  with  ten  years'  war  afflict 
poor  Troy,"  notwithstanding  the  guilt  of  Clytemnestra  and  the 
weakness  of  Procris.  Still,  of  course,  the  crime  did  exist  in 
Greece,  if  but  rarely;   and  discursive  fancies  broke  out  in   the 
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states  of  Hollas  as  they  did  in  Judea,  despite  tlie  terrible  retribu- 
tion *to  follow. 

In  early  Eome,  too,  the  higher  form  of  marriage  was  held  al- 
most as  sacred  as  the  later  sacramental  ideal  of  the  Catholics,  and 
but  few  noble  Roman  matrons  could  have  been  found  vicious 
enough  to  break  their  vows.  But  looser  ties  grew  to  be  more  in 
vogue,  and  divorce  became  as  easy  and  as  frequent  as  our  modern 
free  lovers  would  have  it.  Did  not  Cato  give  his  wife  to  Hortensius, 
and  take  her  back  in  all  simplicity  of  restoration  when  death 
had  removed  his  friend?  And  did  not  Paulus  iEmilius  fling 
off  his  "  pinching  shoe  "  for  some  obscure  reason  which  a  simpler 
time  would  not  have  recognized  as  any  reason  at  all?  Divorce, 
indeed,  became  as  the  shadow  of  marriage,  and  only  at  the  ninth 
change  was  it  treated  as  an  offense.  A  line  had  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  it  was  drawn  there.  "  Marriage  is  but  a  cere- 
monial toy,"  says  Marlowe's  Mephistophelis ;  and  the  Roman 
ladies  treated  it  as  nothing  else,  reckoning  time,  as  was  said, 
not  by  the  years  of  the  consuls,  but  by  the  number  of  husbands 
they  had  had.  But  whether  in  ancient  Greece  or  in  Rome,  in 
Christian  countries  or  in  Mohammedan,  with  polygamy  as  an 
indulgence  or  monogamy  as  a  restraint,  the  difficulty  between 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  desires  of  the  individual  remains  as 
before,  and  the  perfect  adjustment,  satisfying  both,  is  yet  to  be 
found.  Polygamy,  which  favors  men,  degrades  women  and  de- 
stroys the  unity  of  the  family.  Monogamy,  which  respects  women 
and  gives  them  equal  rights  and  honor  with  men,  is  supple- 
mented by  a  class  which  is  a  nation's  curse  and  its  own  shame. 
Outside  of  savage  life  we  have  not  steered  clearer  than  this :  either 
the  Scylla  of  polygamy  or  the  Charybdis  of  prostitution.  If  we 
adopt  the  code  of  the  free  lovers,  and  imitate  the  Romans  in 
their  facilities  for  divorce,  we  shall  then  make  all  society  one 
huge  whirlpool  of  vice,  and  our  Charybdis  will  not  be  local  and 
partial,  but  universal  and  all-absorbing. 

Christianity  demands  not  only  monogamy,  but  as  strict  a  life, 
before  marriage  in  men  as  in  women.     Human  nature  rebels,  and 
the  habits  of  men  are  not  those  of  women.     The  good  of  society 
necessitates  late  marriages;  for  those  youthful  marriages  which 
make  the  charm  of  poetry  and  the  staple  of  romance,  in  prosaic 
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practice  mean  pauperism  and  misery,  and  reduce  the  standard  of 
good  living  and  vitality.  Improvident  marriages  count  among 
the  worst  of  our  social  crimes,  and  only  the  unconscientious, 
the  inconsiderate,  and  the  selfish  enter  into  them.  Taking,  then, 
these  two  things — the  necessity  for  late  marriages  and  the 
demands  of  the  masculine  nature — we  come,  perforce,  to  differ- 
ent conditions  between  men  and  women  before  marriage ;  from 
which  difference  arise  many  sorrows  and  complications  after- 
ward. Men  have  known  the  charm  or  experienced  the  disap- 
pointment of  change ;  women  have  not.  In  the  first  case,  habits 
have  been  formed  which  destroy  the  essential  meaning  of  mo- 
nogamy, and  revolt  and  alienate  the  wife  when  they  are  found  out, 
as  they  generally  are  sooner  or  later.  In  the  second,  no  allowance 
is  made  for  that  curiosity,  that  desire  for  experience,  by  which 
the  modern  woman  is  devoured  as  by  a  fever.  The  man,  sated 
with  "  life, "  wants  only  the  peace  and  security  of  domesticity.  The 
woman,  younger,  fresher,  unaccustomed,  wants  the  variety,  the 
excitement,  and  even  the  dangers,  of  a  freer  intercourse  with  the 
world.  The  modern  woman  who  is  content  with  marriage,  ma- 
ternity, and  domestic  life  alone,  is  as  rare  a  being  as  the  black 
swan  of  the  past.  It  all  depends  on  her  temperament  where  she 
seeks  her  distractions — whether  in  art,  politics,  philanthropy, 
money-making,  or  love.  In  any  case,  marriage  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  episode  rather  than  the  completed  drama  of  her  life ;  and  even 
as  an  episode  it  is  one  of  which  she  wearies  sooner  than  the  man. 
In  countries  where  divorce  is  easy,  and  to  be  had  for  other 
causes  than  those  which  we  English  allow,  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  women  make  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  apply  for  relief  from  a  tie  which  inconstancy  of  affection,  if 
not  necessarily  infidelity,  has  rendered  burdensome.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why.  A  man  has  outside  compensations  of  more  kinds 
than  one.  His  work,  his  ambition,  even  his  surreptitious  amours 
if  he  is  so  constituted,  make  of  his  home  a  place  of  rest ;  pleas- 
ant if  he  likes  his  wife,  no  worse  than  any  other  would  be  if  he 
is  indifferent  to  her.  To  change  her  for  another  venture  would 
be  troublesome  and  disturbing,  and  that  other  would  probably  be 
no  more  satisfactory  than  this.  Then  there  are  the  children,  of 
whom  he  is  proud  and  fond ;  and,  everything  considered,  he  thinks 
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it  wiser  and  less  worrying  to  keep  things  as  they  arc,  though  his 
Angelina  is  not  quite  to  his  taste,  and  that  shoe  does  pinch  at 
times  confoundedly !  A  new  one  might  pinch  worse;  and  the  ills 
we  know  of  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  those  that  are  unknown. 
All  of  which  reasons  make  the  majority  of  men  more  philosophi- 
cal under  an  unsympathetic  marriage  than  are  the  majority  of 
women.  For  an  unsympathetic  marriage  means  the  loss  of  a 
woman's  romance.  She  has  lost  her  husband's  love,  and  she  has 
not  gained  the  solidity  of  friendship  in  its  stead.  She  has 
only  a  master  whose  rights  she  resents.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  charm  of  love  to  women  is  in  being  made  love  to. 
While  they  have  all  to  grant,  they  are  like  the  swan  women  in 
their  white  feather  robes.  When  they  have  given  themselves  away, 
they  have  lost  those  robes,  and  from  the  state  of  superior  beings, 
desired  in  proportion  to  their  unattainability,  they  have  fallen 
below  the  level  of  the  former  worshiper.  As  years  go  by,  and 
the  bloom  of  youth  goes  with  them,  the  mature  woman  has  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  proving  her  power  and  in  renewing  her  youth  by 
the  love  of  men.  The  old  time  of  romance  returns.  She  be- 
comes once  more  a  sovereign.  She  finds  her  lost  feather  robe, 
and  knows  once  more  the  joy  of  being  sued,  the  charm  of  flat- 
tery, the  fascination  of  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold.  Many  a 
woman  falls,  not  from  the  coarseness  of  animality,  but  from 
the  more  delicate  seduction  of  sentiment,  the  more  vaporous 
suggestions  of  romance,  the  mischievous  misleading  of  vanity. 
These  carry  her  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  the  man's  stronger 
will  and  more  imperious  passion  throw  her  over.  When  divorce 
is  easy,  she  retains  her  self-respect  in  her  changes.  Abstract 
morals  are  mute  where  the  law  permits,  and  no  woman  cares  for 
the  good  of  the  community  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Where  divorce  is  not  easy  and  she  has  to  walk  warily, 
she  damages  her  soul  by  the  treachery,  the  deception,  the  false- 
hood which  her  infidelity  brings  with  it.  But  a  woman  of  this 
kind  never  stops.  Her  first  lover  is  sure  not  to  be  her  last,  and 
her  last  is  just  as  sure  to  be  a  young  man  who  might  almost 
be  her  son;  thus  a  certain  maternal  element  mingles  with  the 
more  purely  erotic,  and  she  is  nt  once  mother  and  mistress — 
Minerva  and  Psyche  in  one.     When  the  young  man  marries,  her 
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life  of  love  comes  to  an  end,  if  things  go  normally.  But  Bel  Ami 
is  not  a  monster  hors  de  ligne ;  and  very  often  the  old  tie  is 
retained  in  spite  of  the  new  claims,  giving  the  affair  the  piquancy 
of  a  double  treachery  and  a  twofold  danger. 

Besides  these  causes,  a  certain  coarser  strain  of  curiosity 
leads  to  the  infidelity  of  women — to  the  preference  of  lovers 
over  husbands,  which  is  as  noticeable  in  the  present  day  as  when 
those  bitter  lines  were  written  which  contrast  the  two.  It  is  one 
phase  of  their  desire  for  experience,  and  plays  a  larger  part  in 
their  lives  than  is  generally  allowed  for.  From  all  of  which 
causes  springs  the  apparently  strange  and  anomalous  result,  that 
women  are  loudly  clamoring  for  easy  divorce  and  deriding  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie. 

The  world  is  ruled  by  phrases.  "  The  inherent  constancy  of 
woman's  nature  "  is  one  of  them.  In  a  simple  state  of  society, 
where  the  instincts  are  all-powerful,  this  may  be  true  enough. 
In  a  complex  state  like  the  present,  where  the  instincts  are 
starved  in  favor  of  the  sentiments  and  the  tastes,  it  is  eminently 
untrue.  And  when  we  think  of  the  chances  against  the  perfect 
fitting  of  so  many  different  angles,  the  want  of  harmony  true  of 
so  many  marriages  becomes  logically  necessary.  A  difference  of 
appreciation  between  Frith  and  Rosetti  would  be  enough  to  bring 
the  rift  that  we  all  know  of,  and  Wagner  on  the  one  side  and 
Rossini  on  the  other  would  hollow  a  grave  for  dead  Love  as  deep 
as  that  which  would  yawn  between  Swinburne  and  Keble. 
Many  more  things  go  to  make  marriage  in  its  extended  sense, 
now  that  we  are  all  educated,  and  fastidious,  and  nervous,  and 
aesthetic,  and  ambitious,  and  restless,  than  when  we  were  coarse, 
quiet,  undeveloped  animals,  content  with  the  mere  elements  of 
existence ;  and  these  naturally  make  the  seventh  commandment 
harder  to  keep.  Causes  of  dissatisfaction  being  multiplied, 
temptations  are  multiplied  as  well. 

Catholicism,  having  made  marriage  a  sacrament  and  practi- 
cally indissoluble,  has  been  obliged  to  show  leniency  to  adul- 
tery. Councils  of  perfection  are  good  to  preach  and  better  to 
strive  for;  but  poor  human  nature  is  a  very  Icarus  of  aspiration, 
and  those  waxen  pinions  have  such  an  unlucky  aptitude  for 
melting!     Given   a  sufficient  regard  for  public   decencies,   the 
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married  woman's  lover  in  most  Catholic  countries  is  accepted  as 
of  the  recognized  order  of  things.  In  the  Italian  marriage  set- 
tlements of  the  last  generation  or  so,  it  used  to  be  specified  that 
not  until  the  birth  of  the  first  son  was  the  wife  to  be  allowed  her 
cicisbeo;  and  the  adulterous  loves  of  France  have  always  been  as 
notorious  in  fact  as  decorously  conducted  in  practice.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so?  Educated  in  a  convent,  that  is,  kept  from  all 
knowledge  of  life  as  it  is  and  in  absolute  seclusion  from  the  outer 
world ;  married  young,  and  by  marriage  introduced  to  freedom 
as  great  as  her  former  restraint;  with  neither  choice  in  her  hus- 
band nor  self-experience,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  seduc- 
tion ;  unable  to  obtain  a  divorce  on  any  plea  whatsoever ;  what 
has  the  young  wife  of  nervous  susceptibilities  or  discursive  ten- 
dencies before  her  but  absorption  in  the  first  commandment  or 
violation  of  the  seventh-r-godly  devotion  or  conjugal  infidel- 
ity? This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  system 
common  to  the  Catholic  and  Latin  races:  a  wise  parent  can 
choose  better  for  a  girl  than  she  herself  can.  Love  has  a  glamor 
which  transforms  to  noble  likeness  the  most  sordid  and  least 
lovely  material.  Don  Juan,  Bel  Ami,  Paul  Astier — neither  one  of 
them,  nor  any  one  like  them,  would  a  prudent  mother  accept  for 
her  daughter;  but  the  daughter  herself  would  go  down  before 
them  like  ripe  corn  before  the  sickle.  These  made  marriages  are 
based  on  the  not  entirely  futile  belief  in  the  power  of  habit  and  in 
the  close  tie  of  the  children,  by  which  accord  is  secured  and  the 
home  is  created.  Of  course  all  the  conditions  must  hang  together. 
Freedom  to  girls  means  power  of  choice,  and  experience  shows 
that  a  woman's  preconjugal  illusions  do  not  always  tend  to  make 
a  successful  marriage.  The  lost  lover  is  sure  to  be  the  standard 
of  comparison  disadvantageous  to  the  husband,  and  girls  who 
have  loved  on  their  own  account  are  naturally  not  willing  to  be 
arranged  for  by  the  mother.  It  is  one  of  the  queer  bits  of  con- 
tradiction by  which  all  human  life  is  traversed,  that  the  literature 
of  this  Catholic  France,  where  marriage  is  a  sacrament  indissolu- 
ble, has  done  more  to  weaken  respect  for  the  tie  and  to  show 
adultery  as  both  interesting  and  inevitable,  as  both  romantically 
beautiful  and  morally  pardonable,  than  anything  that  the  world 

has  seen,  done,  or  known. 
40 
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Much  is  made  of  the  monotony  of  monogamous  marriage, 
and  the  pain,  amounting  to  anguish,  which  men  experience  when 
confronted  every  day  with  the  same  woman.  Have  they  the  fee- 
simple  of  this  weariness  of  the  flesh,  this  satiety  of  the  spirit? 
Surely  not!  Surely  the  monotony  of  the  same  face,  the  same 
voice,  the  same  manners,  oppresses  a  woman  equally  with  a  man. 
But  we  do  not  allow  a  like  practical  outcome  of  discursiveness 
for  the  one  as  so  many  of  the  others  take  without  leave.  Yet 
the  secret  infidelity  of  women  is  more  frequent  than  the  open 
abandonment  of  wives  by  men.  I  say  abandonment,  not  infidel- 
ity ;  for  more  husbands  than  wives  go  over  the  border,  and  sup- 
plement persistent  monogamy  with  temporary  plurality.  But, 
then,  a  man's  unfaithfulness  does  not  count  for  so  much  in  his 
life,  nor  ought  it,  save  under  conditions  of  personal  insult  and 
cruelty  to  the  wife,  because  it  does  not  entail  the  same  conse- 
quences. Whatever  the  new  morality  may  say,  and  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  have  a  like  standard  for  the  sexes,  we  are 
very  far  yet  from  the  practice,  and  as  society  is  now  constituted 
it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  suppose  that  the  two  things  are  identical. 
While  property  in  many  countries  descends  through  the  man,  and 
children  inherit  the  father's  estate  and  name,  no  reasoning  on 
abstract  principles  can  make  the  aberrations  of  a  man  as  serious  as 
those  of  a  woman  who  gives  her  husband  an  illegitimate  son  to 
inherit  his  name  and  estate,  and  who  cheats  him  of  his  love,  his 
care,  and  his  money  for  a  child  not  his  own.  This  is  common 
sense  as  well  as  true  apportionment.  And  while  our  estimate  of 
morals  follows,  as  it  does,  their  social  effects,  we  shall  not  alter 
this  apportionment. 

But  with  all  the  allowances  that  must  perforce  be  made  for  a 
frail  human  nature  which  desires  the  better  thing  and  follows  after 
the  worse,  the  sacredness  of  marriage  has  to  be  maintained  hy 
all  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  world  plunged  into  a  very 
Malebolge  of  vice,  and  by  all  who  hold  to  the  stability  of  the  family 
as  the  bulwark  of  good  government.  The  outcry  that  has  been 
made  against  the  galling  of  the  yoke  and  the  pinching  of  the  shoe, 
is  but  one  among  many  evidences  of  the  unrest  of  the  present 
time,  its  rampant  individualism,  and  its  impatience  of  discipline. 
That  this  outcry  should  have  been  raised  in  England  by  women, 
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and  that  facility  of  divorce  and  laxity  of  sexual  relations 
should  be  advocated  by  them  and  not  by  men,  only  confirms  the 
view  which  many  have  taken  as  to  the  moral  evil  that  follows 
too  great  publicity  of  female  life,  and  as  to  the  political  evil  that 
would  follow  their  political  power,  in  the  preference  which 
they  would  give  to  the  individual  over  the  community — to  the  per- 
sonal pleasure  of  the  exceptional  few  over  the  sterner  laws  work- 
ing for  the  permanent  good  of  the  majority.  Grant  that  divorce 
should  be  easier  to  obtain  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  at  least 
two  other  causes  should  be  included,  namely,  hopeless  madness 
and  persistent  drunkenness ;  these  would  leave  the  marriage  tie 
very  much  closer  and  more  sacred  than  the  advocates  of  free 
love  demand.  And  with  both  these  conditions  the  good  of  the 
state  and  of  the  family  would  be  consulted.  For  neither  mad- 
ness nor  drunkenness  in  the  parent  gives  worthy  citizens  to  the 
state  or  makes  a  decent  home  for  the  family.  And  to  pre- 
vent shameful  births,  if  possible,  comes  well  within  the  right 
of  wise  legislation.  To  these  causes  for  divorce  should  be 
added  felonv.  We  make  too  little  account  of  the  disgrace  of 
crime.  With  the  exclusiveness  of  chivalry  we  have  lost  some 
of  its  noble  disdain  of  dishonor.  We  have  "  slopped  over  "  into 
such  excessive  pity  as  to  blur  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
shame  and  steadfastness.  The  individual  must  be  rehabilitated 
at  all  costs.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  the  weakening  of  our 
national  sense  of  honor,  our  comparative  indifference  to  dis- 
honor, our  indistinctness  of  line  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  our  disastrous  application  of  the  personal  sweetness  of 
Christian  forgiveness  to  public  defaulters,  and  our  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter.  One  stain  more  or  less — 
what  then?  If  God  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  and  if  love  has  displaced  the  law  of  retribution,  what  are 
we  that  we  should  be  overscrupulous  in  our  rejection?  Hence 
felony,  even  of  the  worst  kind,  does  not  break  the  marriage  tie. 
Yet  this  cause,  together  with  madness  and  drunkenness,  might 
well  take  the  place  of  the  personal  impatience  insisted  on  by  the 
free  lovers;  the  union  of  passion  with  moral  enmity  which 
Tolstoi  makes  diabolical  enough  to  condemn  the  whole  system 
and   practice   from    end   to  end;    the    selfishness,  disguised  as 
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spiritual  awakening,  which  leads  Ibsen  to  represent  a  woman's, 
desertion  of  all  her  duties  as  a  sublimer  thing  than  prosaic  accept- 
ance of  things  as  they  are. 

The  tendency  of  man  is  upward.  We  know  not  whether 
there  is  really  an  archetypal  ideal  which  inspires  us  and  to  which 
we  are  spiritually  led ;  or  whether  this  striving  after  goodness  is 
the  result  of  evolution,  ourselves  not  knowing  how  or  why ;  or 
whether,  again,  this  tendency  is  merely  the  convenience  of  society, 
which  we  clothe  in  the  garment  of  righteousness  and  indue 
with  sacred  authority  as  if  taught  us  from  a  power  above.  We 
know  not  how  it  comes  about  and  what  its  ultimate  end  and  aim 
may  be,  but  the  fact  is  there.  We  know  that  to  subdue  the 
beast  that  is  in  us,  and  to  suppress  the  individual  for  the  sake  of 
the  community,  is  the  higher  law.  This  cry  for  making  divorce 
so  easy  as  to  destroy  all  sacredness  in  marriage,  is  a  step  back- 
ward. It  is  the  disintegration  of  society,  the  ruin  of  the  family, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  beast,  the  annihilation  of  the  citizen.  If  the 
children  belonged  to  the  state,  and  if  parentage  meant  simply  pro- 
duction, then  the  free  lovers  might  well  have  their  innings.  A 
child  would  be  always  the  property  of  the  state,  and  marriage 
would  be  an  obsolete  superstition.  But  this  kind  of  life  would 
be  impossible  as  things  are.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  reproduction  of  old  Roman  license  and 
mediaeval  profligacy.  When  the  philosophy  of  "  Sympneumata  " 
and  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata "  finds  men  and  women,  not  in 
Bedlam,  ready  to  discuss  and  accept  it  as  a  possible  way  out  of 
difficulties,  the  theories  of  free  lovers  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  should  hold  always  to  the  sacredness- 
of  the  tie,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  to  the  suppression  of 
the  individual  in  favor  of  the  community,  and  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  animal  appetites  in  favor  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen, 
the  question  needs  some  reconsideration  and  some  rearrang- 
ing. We  ought  to  include  as  causes  of  divorce  certain  moral 
offences  hitherto  ignored.  Just  as  the  ten  commandments  do- 
not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  modern  evil,  and  only  by  arti- 
ficial stretching  can  be  made  to  do  so,  so  are  modern  social  and 
political  conditions  out  of  touch  with  certain  ancient  ordinances. 
But  in  any  case  marriage  is  a  sacred  and  solemn  obligation,  and 
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must  be  held  in  honor  and  treated  with  care  and  respect.  If 
mutual  pain  is  too  great,  we  can  always  separate  without  hurting 
the  consciences  of  the  weak  or  opening  the  door  to  riot.  We 
have  undertaken  responsibilities,  and  we  must  "dree  our  weird  " 
in  the  best  way  we  can.  We  must  not  shuffle  off  those  respon- 
sibilities, or  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  whole  for  the  solace  of  a 
part.  Patience,  self-control,  the  higher  virtues  generally,  often 
help  us  to  wear  that  pinching  shoe  of  ours  with  tolerable  ease; 
and  when  life  draws  to  an  end  it  is  not  bad  to  be  able  to  assert : 
11  My  example  has  done  no  one  harm,  and  has  caused  no  one  to 
offend,"  which  the  free  lover  and  open  adulterer  can  scarcely  say. 

E.  Lynn  Linton. 
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Unless  something  should  -unexpectedly  occur,  materially  to 
augment  the  annual  revenues  of  the  government  or  materially 
to  diminish  its  annual  expenditures,  or  at  least  to  arrest  the  in- 
crease of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be,  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  presidential  campaign,  a  deficit  of  several 
million  dollars  in  the  public  treasury.  This,  if  it  occur,  will  be 
the  direct  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  extravagant  policy  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Republican  Party,  and  which  it  has 
fastened  upon  the  country  by  a  series  of  laws  that  cannot  be 
repealed  or  modified  for  many  years  without  the  consent  of  a 
Republican  Senate.  When  that  party  assumed  control  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  government,  on  March  4,  1889, 
two  thirds  of  a  fiscal  year  had  expired,  and  therefore  the  first 
entire  year  during  which  it  can  be  justly  held  responsible  for  the 
expenditures  began  on  July  1,  1889.  On  that  day  the  available 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  including  the  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  national  bank  notes,  and  excluding  minor  coin  and  sub- 
sidiary silver  coin,  was  $149,535,178 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  on  June  30,  1890,  the  available  cash  balance,  including 
the  redemption  fund  and  small  coin  as  before,  was  $111,029,107. 
In  the  mean  time  Congress  had  met  in  December,  1889,  and  made 
the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1891 ;  those  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1890  having  been  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  when  the  House  of  Representatives  was  Democratic. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Republican  Congress  made  the  appropriations,  the 
available  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  including  the  redemption 
fund  and  excluding  the  small  coin  as  in  the  other  cases,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $39,827,875 ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  had  been  reduced  to  $38,428,805. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
was  $3,700,000  less  in  1889  than  in  1888,  the  expenses  for  the 
former  year  were  $22,342,656  more  than  in  the  latter.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  1890  was  $5,000,- 
000  less  than  in  1889,  and  yet  the  expenses  for  the  former  year 
were  $15,739,871  more  than  in  the  latter.  The  interest  on  the 
public  debt  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  1891,  will  be  $4,000,- 
000  less  than  last  year ;  but  the  expenditures,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  official  report, 
will  be  $354,000,000,  as  against  $297,736,486  in  1890,  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  $57,000,000.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
Secretary  has  greatly  underestimated  the  expenditures  for  this 
year,  as  he  has  included  nothing  for  deficiencies  except  $34,500,- 
000  for  pensions,  which  will  make  a  total  expenditure  of  $133,- 
000,000  during  the  year  for  that  purpose.  The  original  amount 
estimated  for  pensions  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $98,457,461, 
and  that  sum  was  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Without  attempting  to  state  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sion, which  would  extend  this  paper  to  an  unreasonable  length 
and  encumber  it  with  a  great  mass  of  figures,  I  consider  it 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $15,000,000  more  than  the 
present  estimate  will  be  required  to  pay  pensions  during  the 
present  year,  and  that  at  least  $10,000,000  in  addition  will  be 
required  for  other  deficiencies  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
making  in  all  $25,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  $354,000,000. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  are  $406,000,- 
000;  but  in  order  to  reach  this  amount  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  deducts  only  $8,668,584  from  the  amount  of  custom 
revenue  collected  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the 
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tariff  act,  which  substantially  abolishes  the  duty  on  sugar  and 
molasses  after  March  1,  1891,  and  reduces  the  internal  tax  on 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  one  fourth.  He  includes  also 
$40,000,000  estimated  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources,  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  §9,000,000  the  amount  received  last  year. 
It  is  true  that  the  law  does  not  by  its  terms  repeal  the  duty  on 
sugar  until  April  1,  1891,  but  it  permits  imported  sugar  to  be 
refined  in  bond  after  March  1,  1891,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  very  little,  if  any,  duty  will  be  paid  on  that  article  after  that 
date ;  so  that  this  source  of  revenue  will  be  practically  closed  for 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  instead  of  for  three,  as  the  Secre- 
tary assumes. 

The  revenue  collected  from  imported  sugar  and  molasses  last 
year  was  $55,172,947,  and  it  is  clear  that  at  least  one  third  of 
this,  or  $18,390,982,  will  be  lost  in  the  present  year.  In  fact,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  reduction  of  revenue  from  these  two 
articles  will  be  much  greater  than  the  sum  named ;  for  the  reason 
that  the  importations  of  sugar,  for  a  considerable  period  before 
the  first  of  March,  will  be  limited  to  the  actual  demand  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  loss  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  having  on  hand  a  large  supply  of 
duty-paid  sugar  when  the  new  act  shall  take  effect.  The  revenue 
from  customs,  instead  of  amounting  to  $221,000,000,  as  estimated 
by  the  Secretary,  is  almost  certain  to  fall  below  $210,000,000; 
while,  owing  to  the  largely-increased  prices  paid  for  silver  bullion 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  will  not  exceed  $30,800,000,  the  amount  collected  last 
year.     This  will  reduce  the  receipts  to  $387,000,000. 

If  these  estimates  of  receipts  and  ordinal  expenditures  are 
approximately  correct,  the  condition  of  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  this  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1891,  will  be  about  as  follows: 

Assets. 

Available  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1390,  including  redemption 

fund, $111,029,107 

Receipts, 387,000,000 

To^l, $498,029,107 
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Liabilities. 

Ordinary  expenditures, $379,000,000 

Redemption  of  national  bank  notes, 22,000,000 

Rebate  on  tobacco  and  snuff, 1,000,000 

Purchases  of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  other  redemp- 
tions of  debt,  with  premiums,  as  per  Secretary's  report,. .  110,000,000 

Total, $512,000,000 

This  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $14,000,000  on 
July  1,  1891 ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  unless  the  "working  balance,"  which  consists  of  the 
sums  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers,  shall  be  materially  re- 
duced. The  official  estimate  of  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1892 
is  $373,000,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  are  $357,852,- 
209 ;  but  this  latter  sum  includes  nothing  for  the  sinking  fund  or 
for  rivers  and  harbors.  Besides,  it  includes  only  $135,263,085 
for  pensions,  which  is  at  least  $25,000,000  less  than  will  have  to 
be  expended  for  that  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  the  old 
laws  and  those  of  the  new  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. Although  nothing  is  included  for  rivers  and  harbors  in 
the  Secretary's  annual  report,  the  detailed  estimates  submitted 
by  him  to  Congress  show  that  the  sum  of  $10,967,250  may  be 
earned  by  contractors  during  the  fiscal  year  1892,  under  laws 
already  passed.  Upon  this  statement  the  account  will  stand  as 
follows  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1892 : 

Assets. 
Revenues  from  all  sources, $373,000,000 

Liabilities. 

Deficit  from  year  1891, $14,000,000 

Estimated  ordinary  expenditures,  according  to  the  Secretary's 

report, , .  357,852,209 

Pension  deficiency, 25,000,000 

Rivers  and  harbors, 10,967,250 

Sinking  fund, 49,224,928 

Total, $457,044,387 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  $84,044,387  on  July  1,  1892,  if  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sinking  fund  law  are  to  be  complied  with, 
or  a  deficit  of  $34,819,459  if  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  paid  on 
that  account.     According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  there  will  be  outstanding  on  July  1,  1891,  United 
States  four-and-a-half-per-cent.  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $51,531,- 
900,  all  of  which  will  mature  on  September  1,  following;  and  if 
the  credit  of  the  government  is  to  be  preserved,  they  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  that  date.  Mr.  Sherman  and  others — probably  in 
view  of  the  anticipated  inability  of  the  government,  with  its 
present  resources,  to  pay  this  debt — are  now  urging  the  passage 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  $200,000,000  of  new 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which,  according  to  the  plan  proposed, 
are  to  be  used  in  taking  up  outstanding  obligations.  While 
this  scheme,  if  adopted,  will  not  to  any  extent  diminish  the 
public  debt,  it  will  enable  the  government  to  take  up  the  matur- 
ing bonds  and  postpone  to  a  future  time  the  actual  payment  of 
the  indebtedness  represented  by  them. 

Of  course  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  foregoing  statement  as  to 
the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  years 
1891  and  1892  is  entirely  accurate,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
be  found  approximately  correct,  and  that  the  deficit  at  the  end 
of  each  year  is  more  likely  to  exceed  than  to  fall  short  of  the 
amounts  stated.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  many  items  of  expendi- 
ture which  have  been  omitted,  or  manifestly  underestimated,  by 
the  Secretary  have  not  been  mentioned,  while  his  estimates  of 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1892  have  been  accepted  without 
criticism.  For  instance,  he  estimates  an  expenditure  of  only 
$7,000,000  for  bounties  to  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  sugar 
under  the  late  tariff  act,  although  it  is  almost  certain  to  amount 
to  $10,000,000  or  more;  and  there  is  no  estimate  at  all  for  the 
payments  that  must  be  made  in  redemption  of  national  bank 
notes,  which  will  probably  aggregate  $20,000,000.  Nothing  has 
been  estimated  for  subsidies  and  bounties  to  the  owners  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  which  will  amount  to 
$4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  the  first  year,  and  to  a  much  greater 
sum  each  year  thereafter.  True,  the  bills  authorizing  these 
bounties  and  subsidies  have  not,  at  the  time  this  is  written,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  they  have  passed  the  Senate, 
and  as  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party, 
they  will  doubtless  be  concurred  in  before  the  adjournment. 

The  increase  of  public  expenditures  in   the  United  States, 
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during  the  century  for  which  the  government  has  been  in  ex- 
istence under  the  Constitution,  is  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
Ordinarily  the  growth  of  expenditures  ought  not  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  at  a  certain 
per  cent,  compounded  annually.  While  it  may  not  be  reason- 
able to  insist  upon  the  strict  application  of  this  rule  in  a  new  and 
rapidly-developing  country  like  ours,  it  is  certainly  not  unrea- 
sonable to  claim  that  even  here  the  rate  of  increase  in  expendi- 
tures, in  a  healthy  state  of  public  affairs,  ought  not  to  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  population.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  while  our  population  in  1890  was  only  16  times  as 
great  as  in  1790,  our  expenditures,  excluding  all  payments  upon 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  were  more  than  130 
times  as  great.  In  other  words,  the  population  increased  from 
3,929,214  in  1790  to  62,480,540  in  1890,  while  the  ordinary 
annual  expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  rose  from  $1,919,592  to  $261,637,203. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  expenditures  for  the  year  1790-91  do 
not  afford  a  fair  basis  for  comparison,  because  the  government 
had  then  just  been  established  and  was  scarcely  yet  in  complete 
operation  throughout  the  whole  country.  If,  however,  we  take  the 
year  1810,  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  we 
find  that  the  population  was  7,239,881,  and  that  the  expenditures, 
excluding  the  same  items  as  before,  were  $5,311,082,  or  73  cents 
per  capita.  In  1890,  eighty  years  afterward,  the  population  was 
less  than  nine  times  as  great  as  it  was  then,  but  the  ordinary 
expenditures  were  more  than  48  times  as  great,  and  amounted  to 
$4.19  per  capita.  From  1830  to  1840,  including  the  period  of 
the  Seminole  war,  the  population  increased  32.67  per  cent,  and 
the  expenditures  increased  80  per  cent. ;  from  1840  to  1850,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  war  with  Mexico  was  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  termination,  the  population  increased  35.87 
per  cent,  and  the  expenditures  increased  53  per  cent. ;  but  from 
1880  to  1890,  a  period  of  profound  peace,  population  increased 
24.57  per  cent,  and  expenditures  increased  55  per  cent.  The 
ordinary  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1891,  will  be 
at  least  12  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1890,  although  the  popula- 
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tion,  as  shown  by  the  recent  census,  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  2£  per  cent,  per  annum. 

General  Garfield,  in  a  carefully-prepared  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  while  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  said : 

"It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  expenditures  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  mere  increase  of  numbers  ;  and  while  the  total  sum 
of  moneys  expended  must  necessarily  be  greater  from  year  to  year,  the 
amount  per  capita  ought,  in  all  well-regulated  governments  in  time  of 
peace,  to  grow  gradually  less." 

In  the  United  States,  as  already  shown,  the  per-capita  expend- 
iture, instead  of  gradually  growing  less  in  time  of  peace,  is  stead- 
ily growing  larger.  It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  or 
unprofitable  to  inquire  briefly  why  it  is  that  the  sum  of  what 
are  denominated  ordinary  expenditures  is  increasing  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  population.  An  analysis  of  the  treasury  sta- 
tistics for  any  given  series  of  years  will  show  that,  while  there 
is  a  general  tendency  in  this  country  to  increase  expenditures 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  faster  than  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  thus  to  augment  the  amount  per  capita, 
yet  if  the  annual  payments  on  account  of  pensions  should  be 
deducted,  the  increase  on  other  accounts  might  be  plausibly, 
and  perhaps  satisfactorily,  explained  by  the  extension  of  our 
occupied  territory,  by  improvements  made  in  the  public  service, 
and  by  other  causes  incident  to  an  advancing  civilization.  In 
1860  the  population  was  31,443,321,  and  the  expenditures,  ex- 
cluding pensions  and  the  other  items  heretofore  mentioned, 
were  $58,850,356,  or  $1.87  per  capita;  in  1880  the  population 
was  50,155,783,  and  the  expenditures,  excluding  the  same  items, 
were  $112,312,886,  or  $2.24  per  capita,  showing  an  increase  of 
37  cents  in  twenty  years;  and  in  1890  the  population  was 
62,480,540,  and  the  expenditures,  excluding  the  same  items  as 
before,  were  $154,700,346,  or  $2.47  per  capita,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  23  cents  in  ten  years.  But  including  pensions  and 
excluding  the  other  items — that  is,  payments  upon  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  public  debt — the  expenditures  in  1860 
amounted  to  $1.90  per  capita,  in  1880  to  $3.37,  and  in  1890  to 
si.  19.     This  statement  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  great  in- 
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crease  of  our  expenditures  per  capita  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  pension  system,  and  that  therefore 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect,  under  the  policy  now  prevailing, 
any  substantial  reduction  of  public  expenses  for  many  years. 

In  1889  the  amount  expended  for  pensions  was  $87,624,779; 
in  1890  it  was  $106,936,855;  in  1891  it  will  be,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  estimate,  $133,000,000;  and  in  1892  it  will  be, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  $135,263,085,  which  is,  as 
already  stated,  at  least  $25,000,000  less  than  will  be  actually 
demanded.  This  increase  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  several 
years,  and  the  country  will  be  unexpectedly  fortunate  if  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  stop  short  of  $200,000,000  per  annum. 
In  1872  General  Garfield,  in  the  speech  just  referred  to,  said : 

"We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  expenditures  for  pensions  will 
hereafter  steadily  decrease,  unless  our  legislation  should  be  unwarrantably 
extravagant. " 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made  the  annual  expenditure 
for  pensions  was  only  $28,533,402,  or  not  much  more  than  one 
fifth  of  the  amount  now  required.  Six  years  afterward  the 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  $27,135,019;  but  then,  on  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  arrearage  act  and  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  the  party  politics  of  the  country,  the  expenditure 
began  to  increase,  and  it  has  continued  to  grow  until  we  already 
have  an  annual  charge  upon  the  public  treasury  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  largest  standing  army  in  Europe. 
Whether  this  is  the  legitimate  result  of  a  just  and  beneficent 
policy,  or  of  ill-advised  and  extravagant  legislation,  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  may  be  wide  differences  of  opinion ;  but  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  the  merits  of  the  system  as  it  now 
exists,  all  must  agree  that  it  cannot  be  further  extended  without 
seriously  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  government  or  un- 
reasonably taxing  the  resources  of  the  people.  Our  present 
revenues  will  not  justify  additional  expenditures  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose,  and  neither  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
nor  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  will  tolerate  the  im- 
position of  new  burdens,  in  the  form  of  taxation  or  otherwise. 
It  is  the  boast  of  this  country  that  it  maintains  no  large 
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military  establishment,  and  that  its  people  are  exempt  from  the 
charges  imposed  upon  the  people  of  other  countries  for  the  sup- 
port of  great  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  a  proud 
reflection  that  our  citizens  are  not  conscripted  for  military 
service,  and  that  our  cities  and  towns  are  not  garrisoned  and 
patrolled  by  professional  soldiers;  but  in  regard  to  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  expense  we  have  no  cause  for  congratulation.  No  stand- 
ing army  in  the  world  costs  the  people  so  much  as  our  army  of 
discharged  soldiers.  Great  Britain,  with  a  regular  army  of  more 
than  225,000  officers  and  men,  and  a  total  force,  effective  and 
non-effective,  of  618,000,  pays  annually  less  than  $75,000,000; 
and  France,  with  a  regular  force  of  580,000,  besides  an  enormous 
reserve,  pays  $111,000,000.  The  army  of  the  German  Empire, 
the  best-appointed  and  best-equipped  military  force  in  the  world, 
consisting,  on  a  peace  footing,  of  492,000  officers  and  men,  costs 
annually  less  than  $92,000,000;  while  the  actual  field  force  of 
Kussia,  numbering  814,000,  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  $94,000,000.  These  are  the  annual  charges  to  which  the 
people  of  four  great  European  nations  are  subjected  in  order  to 
maintain  a  constantly-available  and  effective  force  for  their  own 
defense  in  case  of  war,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  "  balance 
of  power  "  which  their  governments  consider  necessary  to  guar- 
antee their  independence.  Although  we  are  at  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  the  world,  and  have  no  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  to  make  such  an  expenditure  necessary,  we  are  paying 
more  than  $185,000,000  annually  to  the  soldiers  of  a  war  that 
closed  twenty -five  years  ago.  The  payment  of  reasonable  pen- 
sions, on  account  of  wounds  actually  received  and  diseases  actu- 
ally contracted  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  in  time  of  war,  is 
just  and  right  in  itself,  and  is,  moreover,  the  wisest  policy  that 
can  be  adopted  by  a  government  which  relies  for  its  defense 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  voluntary  services  of  its  citizens: 
but  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  public  money  among  certain 
of  the  people  is  neither  just  nor  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  institutions. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  that  is  the  best  government 
which  exacts  the  least  tribute  from  its  citizens  or  subjects.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  all  good  government  is  to  promote  the 
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material  welfare  of  its  people  by  protecting  them  in  the  honest 
accumulation  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  property;  and  this 
cannot  be  fully  accomplished  by  any  government  which  takes 
from  them,  in  the  form  of  taxation  or  otherwise,  more  than  is 
necessary  to  discharge  its  just  obligations  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  an  economical  administration  of  public  affairs.  The 
public  peace  may  be  preserved,  the  rights  of  person  may  be 
scrupulously  respected,  and  ample  remedies  may  be  afforded  for 
all  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  citizen  by  private  individuals ;  but 
all  this  will  not  make  the  people  prosperous,  or  permit  them  to 
be  so,  if  the  government  itself  robs  one  part  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  spoils  to  another  part.  Generosity  is 
a  commendable  virtue,  but  justice  is  a  greater  one.  It  is  the 
confirmed  and  incurable  habit  of  the  party  now  in  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  money  in  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  manner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  cease  to  pursue  this 
course  until  the  treasury  is  exhausted.  What  was  two  years  ago 
the  richest  public  treasury  in  the  world,  will  be  substantially 
bankrupt  long  before  the  term  of  the  present  administration  shall 
expire,  and  then,  perhaps,  even  the  executive  officers  of  the 
government,  who  now  delight  in  creating  deficiencies  to  be  sup- 
plied by  additional  appropriations,  will  be  willing  to  assist  in  de- 
vising some  plan  by  which  expenditures  can  be  curtailed. 

J.  G.  Carlisle. 
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I  was  born  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  lived  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  my  life  in  my  native  city,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
In  all  that  time  I  never  went  farther  than  Augusta,  the  terminus 
of  what  was,  in  those  early  years,  the  longest  railroad  in  the 
world.  In  all  that  time  I  never  saw  a  mountain,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  mountain  has  ever  come  up  to  my  childish  standard. 
Snow  fell  but  twice  that  I  can  remember ;  ice  was  never  thick 
enough  to  bear.  The  forty  years  that  I  have  spent  in  more 
northerly  climes  have  not  changed  my  preference  for  the  light 
and  warmth  of  a  southern  sky.  Perhaps  early  travel  would  have 
made  me  more  tolerant  of  other  conditions,  but  I  was  not 
singular  in  my  home-keeping.  Travel  was  not  common  in  those 
days.  A  trip  to  New  York  or  to  Philadelphia  was  an  event. 
My  mother's  voyage  in  a  "packet"  to  a  northern  port  before 
she  was  married,  and  her  sojourn  in  various  northern  towns, 
made  a  heroine  of  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  children.  My  father 
was  born  in  that  distant  region,  and  the  story  of  his  progress 
southward,  on  horseback,  was  as  thrilling  to  us  as  was  the  story 
of  Ulysses'  adventures  to  the  Phseacian  court.  We  were  in- 
credibly narrow.  Charleston  was  the  center.  Thither  came  the 
rich  planter  and  occupied  his  town  house  when  the  dread  of  the 
deadly  "country  fever  "  chased  him  from  his  plantation — that 
plantation  which  city  cousins  loved  to  visit  at  Christmas  time. 
The  resident  of  Charleston,  when  he  left  the  town  at  all  in  the 
hottest  season,  was  content  to  seek  refuge  on  Sullivan's  Island 
or,  if  favored  by  fortune,  betook  himself  to  Flat  Rock.  The 
Virginia  springs  seemed  as  far  away  as  Alaska  does  now,  and  yet 
there  were  those  whose  ambition  did  not  stop  short  of  that  dis- 
tant goal,  and  who  journeyed  thither  in  the  family  coach. 
Those  who  could  not  travel  were  intense  Charlcstonians,  and 
those  who  could  were  not  much  less  intense.  Men  who  knew 
both  Paris  and  Charleston  spoke  respectfully  of  Charleston.     I 
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was  proud  of  my  native  city;  considered  St.  Michael's  "one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  country,  sir,"  if  not  the  finest;  and 
believed  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  there  was  no  more  spacious 
promenade  than  the  Battery — which  I  used  to  pace  with  a  certain 
religious  exaltation — no  grander  houses  than  the  old  family  man- 
sions, no  nobler  street  than  Meeting  Street.  I  knew  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  town,  kept  a  map  of  Charleston  in  my  room 
long  after  I  had  left  the  "  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
Eivers,"  and  would  not  suffer  the  memory  of  Amen  Street  and 
Zigzag  Alley  to  perish.  No  other  names  have  ever  made  the 
same  aristocratic  music  in  my  ear  as  the  names  of  the  old 
Huguenot  families;  and  when  courtliness  of  manner  is  men- 
tioned, my  memory  at  once  recalls  the  ceremonious  old  gentlemen 
who  were  held  up  to  us  as  models  of  politeness. 

First  a  Charlestonian,  I  was  next  a  Carolinian.  No  man 
of  my  State  would  have  tolerated  a  prefix.  North  Carolinians 
might  specify,  not  we.  Toward  Georgians  I  had,  and  still  have, 
the  kindest  feelings,  for  Georgia  was  my  father's  first  and  dearest 
southern  home ;  but  though  I  did  not  wish  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  Georgians,  I  could  not  help  insisting  on  my  birthright. 
I  was  Charlestonian  first,  Carolinian  next,  and  then  a  south- 
erner— on  my  mother's  side  a  southerner  beyond  dispute.  My 
father,  however,  was  a  northern  man,  and  that  flaw  in  my  title 
made  me  perhaps  the  more  tenacious  of  my  nativity.  But  most 
of  my  southern  kindred  admitted  that,  for  a  northerner,  he  was  a 
passably  good  southerner.  He  was  an  ardent  nullifier,  and  he 
had  no  misgivings  on  the  great  question  of  questions,  for  he  had 
left  his  northern  home  before  domestic  slavery  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  upper  tier  of  States.  He  believed  that  Charleston 
was  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  on  the  globe.  He  never  quailed 
before  Yellow  Jack,  who  nearly  took  his  life ;  he  never  flinched 
before  cholera ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  he  was  among 
the  foremost  in  saving  what  was  to  be  saved.  In  this  frame  he 
continued  to  the  end.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  but  despite  his  age  he  joined  the  Home  Guard  of 
Eichmond,  and  if  he  did  not  send  his  four  sons  to  the  front,  it 
was  because  he  did  not  have  to  send  them.  So  I  am  the  son  of 
a  passable  southerner,  and  a  passable  southerner  myself;   and 
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being  a  southerner  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  South,  I 
have  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  land  in  which  my  lot  was  cast, 
and  in  my  time  have  shared  its  prejudices  and  its  defiant  attitude. 
A  clearer  vision  and  a  more  tolerant  spirit  have  come  with  wider 
experience  and  mellower  years,  but  I  do  not  regret  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  isolation.  It  prepared  me  for  slow  and  scant  recog- 
nition, which  might  have  been  slow  and  scant  in  any  case,  and 
it  taught  me  to  seek  my  solace  in  my  work  and  to  do  that  work 
without  regard  to  the  praise  of  man. 

The  influence  of  this  sectional  isolation  was  strengthened  by 
the  discipline  of  the  household.  We  children  were  early  taught 
not  to  think  too  well  of  ourselves  or  of  human  nature ;  and  I 
have  wondered  Low  we  could  have  been  so  merry,  and  how  our 
parents  could  have  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  humor,  in  the  midst  of 
so  perverse  and  crooked  a  generation.  My  mother  was  a  loving 
woman  of  quick  sensibilities,  who  had  a  heart  full  of  true  relig- 
ion and  a  head  free  from  theology,  true  or  false ;  but  her  creed 
was  that  of  her  husband,  and  he  was  a  theologian  in  grain  and  a 
doughty  controversialist.  His  favorite  verse  of  the  Psalms  was 
11  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to 
war  and  my  fingers  to  fight,"  and  with  this  he  invariably  silenced 
my  mother's  gentle  protest.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
his  battle  royal  with  Bishop  England.  Then  for  long  months 
the  air  was  resonant  with  the  shouts  of  "  old  school  "  and  "new 
school,"  and  in  this  turmoil  my  father's  trumpet  gave  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  That  a  trumpet  should  give  an  uncertain  sound 
seemed  to  me  a  mysterious  and  deadly  sin,  and  I  grew  up  a  Cal- 
vinist  like  my  father;  so  that,  whatever  sins  of  youth  may  be 
laid  to  my  charge,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  was  a  Pelagian,  or 
even  a  semi-Pelagian.  But  I  was  soon  sated  with  controversy, 
and  have  never  had  a  relish  for  debates  of  any  kind.  If,  how- 
ever, one  has  to  fight,  it  is  well  to  hit  hard. 

While  emphasizing  the  local  patriotism  that  so  largely  deter- 
mined my  fortunes  and  my  character,  I  must  not  forget  to  add 
that,  after  all,  we  were  better  Americans  than  many  people  of 
the  present  day.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  Anglomania  then, 
except  perhaps  in  a  limited  circle  in  which  the  ancestral  con- 
nection with  England  was  kept  up.     As  against  the  North,  we 
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were  southerners;  as  against  England,  we  were  national  enough. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  1812  was  nearer  to  my  childhood 
than  the  war  between  the  States  is  to  the  children  of  to-day ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  veterans  of  the  Kevolution  still  survived.     Two 
or  three  of  those  old  soldiers  are  prominent  figures  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  my  brain,  and  my  own  grandmother  fostered  my 
patriotism  by  telling  stories  about  the  insolence  of  the  British 
during   their  occupation   of   Charleston.     It  is   true  that,  like 
genuine  Carolinians,  we  celebrated  with  especial  enthusiasm  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie ;  but  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June  did  not  efface  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Society  of 
the   Cincinnati   held   its   annual  banquet   and  drank  its   toasts 
with  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Eevolution  was  not  a  mistake, 
but    a  grand  achievement,  to  which    Carolina   had  contributed 
gloriously.     The  war  changed  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward 
England;  of  late  years  personal  intercourse  with  English  peo- 
ple on  their  own  soil,  and  generous  recognition  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  English  scholars,  have  made  the  "old  home"  a 
place  of  pleasant  sojourn  to  me;    but  I  am,   or  ought  to  be, 
American  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Eeverend  Edward  Everett 
Hale.     Germans  have  called  me  a  "  practical,  cool-headed,  sober- 
minded  American";  Frenchmen  have  alluded  to  my  " humour 
Yankee";  and  a  few  months  ago  an  English  reviewer  took  me 
to  task  for  a  vainglorious  patriotism. 

My  father  was  ordained  as  an  "  evangelist,"  and  never  held  a 
pastorate  in  all  his  long  life,  though  he  was  often  a  "  stated  sup- 
ply." His  chief  work  lay  in  the  editorial  field,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  the  "  Central  Presbyterian  "  he  was  the 
senior  of  the  religious  press  of  America.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
also,  in  fact,  he  began  his  life  in  the  South  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pals of  Mount  Zion  Academy  in  Georgia ;  and  whenever  stress 
of  fortune  demanded  it,  he  resumed  the  profession,  though  I 
suspect  that  his  heart  was  never  in  it.  School  room  and  printing 
office  have  been  parts  of  my  life  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
After  I  left  the  nursery,  until  I  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
my  father  was  my  only  teacher.  My  lessons  were  heard  at  odd 
hours,  often  when  my  father  was  tired  from  work ;  and  hard  was 
the  work  that  would  tire  that  heroic  soul.     He  had,  it  is  true, 
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a  certain  satisfaction  in  my  literary  bent,  but  my  performances  in 
construing  and  doing  sums  often  roused  him  to  wrath,  which  I 
never  considered  righteous  wrath  until  many  years  afterward, 
when  I  in  my  turn  took  the  double  part  of  parent  and  teacher 
— a  most  undesirable  combination.  It  was,  as  I  remember  it, 
a  very  tumultuous  affair,  that  earliest  education  of  mine.  I 
could  read  when  I  was  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  and 
signalized  the  completion  of  my  fifth  year  by  reading  the  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover.  Needless  to  say,  the  reading  was  not  with 
the  understanding.  Latin  I  learned  at  a  tender  age,  and  I  "got 
through  "  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace  before  the 
time  when  boys  of  to-day  have  fairly  mastered  the  rudiments. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  a  false  start,  and  I  had  to  begin  over  again 
twice  at  least.  Of  Greek  I  learned  enough  to  make  out  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  help  of  a  good  training  in  the  English  ver- 
sion ;  and  I  still  own  and  prize  a  copy  of  Plato  given  to  me  in 
1843  by  our  scholarly  family  physician,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Dickson. 
The  version  of  the  "  Crito  "  wmich  I  undertook  in  order  to  show 
myself  worthy  of  the  gift  is  still  among  my  papers,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Anacreon  into  English  verse  is  not  much  later.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  enjoyment  one  can  get  out  of  a  language 
that  one  understands  imperfectly.  French  I  picked  up  after  a  fash- 
ion. I  had  read  sundry  plays  of  Corneille,  Kacine,  and  Moliere 
before  I  was  fourteen,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  few  lessons 
in  Manesca's  oral  system.  Of  German  I  knew  only  a  few  words. 
As  to  English,  I  read  everything  that  I  could  lay  my  hands 
on.  My  father's  library  was  very  meager,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  theological  works  and  the  miscellaneous  literature  sent  to  the 
editor  of  a  religious  weekly  for  review;  but  I  borrowed  right 
and  left.  Every  now  and  then  a  book  was  given  to  me  for  my 
private  collection.  These  volumes  were  highly  prized,  both 
new  and  old ;  and  they  were  diligently  conned.  I  knew  by  heart 
long  extracts  from  "Advent,  a  Mystery,"  by  the  Eev.  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe;  and  I  read  over  and  over  again  "The  Life  of 
Baron  Frederic  Trenck,"  translated  from  the  German  by  Thomas 
Hblcroft.  I  can  perhaps  give  no  better  samples  of  the  chaos  of 
my  brain.  The  only  poet  my  father  cared  for  or  quoted  was 
Milton,  whose  "Paradise  Lost,"  being  used  in  school  for  lessons 
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in  parsing,  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  mind.  Shakespeare,  be- 
ing "immoral,"  was  not  tolerated  in  a  minister's  house;  so  on 
Saturdays  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  an  ungodly  great- 
uncle  who  lived  on  the  "Neck,"  and  there  I  pored  over  the 
coveted  volumes.  I  listened  with  rapt  delight  while  my  ancient 
kinsman  recited  his  favorite  passages,  which  became  my  favorite 
passages  too,  and  while  he  told  me  stories  of  the  great  actors 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  notably  of  Hackett  in  the  part  of  FalstafL 
I  wheedled  the  "  dour  "  old  custodian  of  the  Apprentices'  Library 
— a  Scotchman — into  letting  me  have  the  Waverley  novels,  in 
lieu  of  the  doleful  histories  that  my  father  had  prescribed  for  my 
reading ;  and  some  of  my  happiest  hours  have  been  spent  among 
the  scenes  conjured  up  by  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  as  he  was 
then  called,  though  I  had  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  tuck  the 
volume  under  the  sofa  pillow  whenever  I  heard  a  certain  heavy 
step.  In  his  old  age  my  father  became  a  novel-reader  himself, 
but  I  never  confessed  my  sin  to  him. 

The  bad  effects  of  my  wide  and  desultory  reading  were  coun- 
teracted, in  a  measure,  by  a  love  of  writing.  Composition  in  prose 
I  practiced  diligently  as  soon  as  I  could  form  the  letters,  but 
composition  in  prose  did  not  give  me  half  the  pleasure  that  versi- 
fication did.  I  disfigured  my  mother's  beautiful  album  with  my 
schoolboy  scrawls ;  had  the  ecstatic  delight  of  seeing  my  verses 
printed  in  a  child's  paper,  the  "Bouquet";  indited  carriers* 
addresses  to  the  patrons  of  the  "  Charleston  Observer  " ;  and  pre- 
pared hymns  to  be  sung  at  the  meetings  of  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary" Society.  All  my  early  verses  were  as  bad  as  they  well 
could  be ;  but  I  persevered  in  metrical  composition  for  many 
years,  until  I  gained  a  useful  command  of  the  form,  and  to  this 
day  the  Muse  can  tickle  my  brain  as  I  lie  asleep — otherwise  not. 

I  have  used  up  a  great  deal  of  space  in  an  account  of  my 
early  years,  for,  on  looking  back  over  my  past,  I  see  that  all  that 
came  after  lay  implicit  in  that  first  period.  An  imaginative,  im- 
pulsive, prime-sautier  boy,  proud,  shy,  self-conscious,  cursed  with 
a  poetic  temperament,  and  unblessed  by  poetic  power,  I  was 
made  to  recognize  the  duty  of  work  by  the  unyielding  pressure 
of  the  creed  in  which  T  was  brought  up.  That  creed,  it  is  true, 
seemed  at  times  to  have  lost  its  hold,  but  the  principle  remained 
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under  every  change  of  form.  A  professional  ideal  is  as  un- 
relenting as  the  Westminster  Catechism.  I  have  lapsed  often 
enough,  and  a  long  lapse  I  am  about  to  record,  but  the  sense 
of  violated  duty  has  been  there  to  punish  me,  to  scourge  me  back. 
I  passed  oat  of  my  father's  hands  into  those  of  a  severe  drill 
master,  William  E.  Bailey,  a  well-known  teacher  of  the  classics, 
and  was  prepared  by  him  for  entering  the  College  of  Charleston ; 
but  in  1845,  while  I  was  still  a  freshman,  a  change  in  my  for- 
tunes took  place.  My  father  removed  to  Virginia,  and  in  break- 
ing up  his  home  broke  up  the  regular  habits  of  work  which  I 
had  formed.  For  a  year  or  more  I  was  my  father's  clerk  and 
book-keeper,  and  pretended  to  study,  but  there  was  no  more 
hearing  of  lessons.  From  time  to  time  I  wrote  a  little  book 
notice  or  summary  of  religious  intelligence  for  the  '"Watchman 
and  Observer;  "  but  it  was  a  sadly  idle  time,  and  my  conscience 
was  sore  disquieted.  In  December,  1846,  I  was  sent  to  Jefferson 
College,  in  Pennsylvania.  There  I  "  scamped "  my  lessons, 
which  was  a  bad  thing,  and  kept  an  account  of  my  reading, 
which  was  a  good  thing.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  better  if 
the  teaching  had  not  been  perfunctory ;  but  others  learned  some- 
thing, and  wherever  learning  is  going  forward,  he  who  does  not 
learn  has  himself  to  blame.  Dr.  Eobert  J.  Breckinridge  was 
president  of  the  college,  and  I  was  much  impressed  with  his  reso- 
lute ways ;  otherwise  I  did  not  have  much  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating the  grace  of  reverence.  At  Princeton,  to  which  I  was 
transferred  in  1847,  I  was  a  fair  student  of  the  college  course ;  for 
while  I  set  out  with  a  philosophic  contempt  of  college  honors, 
I  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  my  father  wholly,  and  finally 
gladdened  him  by  graduating  fourth  in  a  class  of  79  members.  At 
that  period  the  work  necessary  to  hold  a  good  rank  at  Princeton 
was  slight,  and  I  devoted  nearly  all  my  time  to  the  study  of 
literature.  In  the  disposition  of  that  time  I  was  very  systematic, 
and  though  by  nature  inclined  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  ecole  buisson- 
niere,  I  have,  through  all  my  long  career  as  student  and  teacher, 
laid  out  my  work  and  my  time  with  great  exactness,  and  have 
always  considered  punctuality  in  the  fulfillment  of  every  species 
of  engagement  an  indispensable  virtue.  This,  too,  is  a  result  of 
the  instruction  of  my  father. 
42 
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At  Princeton  I  began  German  in  good  earnest,  and  read  a 
good  deal  of  French  and  Italian.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Montaigne,  whose  easy  philosophy  and  playful  use  of  quota- 
tion delighted  me ;  and  Dante  was  a  close  companion  of  mine. 
Of  Spanish  I  had  learned  something  in  a  private  class  at  Eich- 
mond;  but  at  college  I  contented  myself  with  reading  easy 
authors,  and  I  still  remember  a  volume  of  "Elegant  Extracts" 
and  the  drearinesses  of  one  Feijoo.  In  English  I  worked  espe- 
cially at  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  reading  among  others  all 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  writing  out  an  analysis  of  every 
play  with  critical  reflections.  This  habit  of  making  abstracts  of 
my  reading  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  ever  since.  The  literary 
society  to  which  I  belonged  did  not  interest  me  much.  Inti- 
mates I  had  none ;  friends  not  many.  In  fact,  the  great  contrast, 
I  find,  between  American  scholars  and  European,  is  the  small  part 
that  personal  influence  bears  in  the  case  of  my  countrymen. 
After  we  pass  beyond  our  pupilage,  books  necessarily  determine 
us  more  than  men.  The  glimpses  I  have  had  of  scholarly  inter- 
course on  the  other  side  of  the  water  have  sufficed  to  show  me 
how  delightful  the  life  must  be  in  some  of  its  aspects ;  and  yet 
the  solitary  wrestle  has  its  advantages. 

After  I  left  college,  a  stripling  not  yet  eighteen,  I  undertook 
to  act  as  classical  master  in  the  foremost  private  school  of 
Eichmond — Dr.  Maupin's.  It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out 
the  weak  places  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  began — what  I 
ought  to  have  been  taught  many  years  before — to  write  exer- 
cises in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  There  is  no  better  way,  as  Quintil- 
ian  says,  or  as  Lord  Bacon  says  after  him,  and  there  is  no 
shorter  way,  of  making  an  exact  scholar.  The  necessity  of  close 
observation,  the  necessity  of  formulating  rules,  first  for  my  own 
guidance,  then  for  the  guidance  of  my  pupils,  made  me  in  time 
a  fair  grammarian,  and  has  given  me  my  only  claim  to  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  science  of  my  chosen  province. 

At  this  period  of  my  life,  both  before  leaving  college  and  im- 
mediately afterward,  I  was  morally  much  under  the  influence  of 
Carlyle.  Carlyle  introduced  me  to  Goethe,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  teachers  I  ever  had.  Goethe's  aphorisms  were  my 
daily   food.      I   committed   my   favorite   passages   to   memory. 
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I  repeated  them  over  and  over  to  myself  in  my  long  solitary 
rambles,  and  Goethe  was  my  mainstay  at  a  time  when  my  faith 
had  suffered  an  eclipse.  This  was  the  epoch  of  my  Teutono- 
mania,  the  time  when  I  read  German,  wrote  German,  listened  to 
German,  and  even  talked  German — to  myself  if  I  could  not  find 
any  long-suffering  German  to  submit  to  my  experiments.  In 
the  Summer  of  1850  I  sailed  on  the  tobacco  ship  "Hermine," 
Easchen,  master,  from  Eichmond  for  Bremen.  Three  continuous 
years  were  spent  abroad  in  study  and  travel,  most  of  the  time  in 
Germany.  I  have  visited  Europe  five  times  since  I  left  it  in 
1853,  but  only  one  of  those  visits  was  made  for  professional 
purposes,  and  whatever  formative  influence  European  life  has 
had  on  me  must  be  sought  in  those  earlier  years.  After  some 
wavering  I  became  a  classical  philologian ;  not  necessarily  as  a 
vocation  for  life,  but  as  a  preparation  for  some  indefinite  work. 
The  school  which  looked  upon  philology  as  the  "science  of 
antiquity  "  was  dominant  at  that  time,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  that  ideal  was  not  felt  then  as  it  is  now.  The  wide  scope  of 
studies  suited  my  discursive  mind;  a  narrower  range  would  have 
starved  me  out.  I  studied  successively  at  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
and  Bonn.  Of  my  most  important  teachers — of  Bockh,  Franz, 
Karl  Frieclrich  Hermann,  Schneidewin,  Bernays,  Welcker,  and 
above  all  of  Eitschl — I  have  no  space  to  write  here.  To  each 
one  of  these  men  I  owe  something  special,  and  in  this  period  of 
my  life  men  counted  more  than  books.  To  Germany  and  the 
Germans  I  am  indebted  for  everything  professionally,  in  the  way 
of  apparatus  and  of  method,  and  for  much,  very  much,  in  the 
way  of  inspiration.  But  I  went  to  Germany  wretchedly 
equipped,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  early  training  in  a  stern 
school  I  should  not  have  had  the  courage  to  push  forward  my 
studies.  I  should  have  wearied  of  the  enormous  strain  required 
to  correct  as  well  as  to  add,  to  repair  as  well  as  to  build.  At 
the  end  of  five  semesters  I  passed  my  examination  for  a 
degree,  and  returned  to  America,  there  to  endure  the  hardest 
discipline  of  all — the  discipline  of  waiting  for  what  I  considered 
a  suitable  sphere.  Of  course  I  was  not  idle  meanwhile.  Besides 
continuing  my  philological  studies,  I  gave  lessons,  made  transla- 
tions, wrote  review  articles,  and  tasted  the  salt  bread  of  a  tutor- 
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ship  in  a  private  family.  Finally  I  cursed  my  day  and  resolved 
to  abandon  my  ungrateful  calling,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
literary  life  I  planned  and  nearly  finished  a  novel.  But  in  the 
Autumn  of  1856  I  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  My  only  regret  was  that  I  was  in  port  so  early. 
I  was  not  yet  twenty-five. 

The  system  of  the  University  of  Virginia  imposes  great  re- 
sponsibility on  the  heads  of  the  various  schools.  If  a  man  has  a 
conscience  he  cannot  be  an  indolent  teacher  there ;  "  the  genius  of 
the  place  is  hard  work,"  as  the  sons  of  the  university  love  to 
repeat.  There  was  nothing  there  to  lure  one  away  from  hard 
work,  and  I  stuck  to  my  business  of  preparing  lectures  and  cor- 
recting exercises.  My  motto  was,  "  Grow,  not  climb,"  and  I  was 
content  to  wait.  The  salary  was  ample  for  an  unmarried  man, 
and  I  was  not  exposed  to  the  vulgar  temptation  of  increasing  my 
reputation  in  order  to  make  merchandise  of  it.  I  planned  several 
books,  but  finished  none,  and  never  wrote  a  line  for  the  press,  or 
appeared  before  the  general  public  in  any  way,  from  the  date  of 
my  election  until  1863 — seven  long  years.  Then  the  stress  of 
hard  times  made  me  resume  my  pen  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  I  supplemented  my  salary  by  editorial  contributions  to  the 
Richmond  "  Examiner,"  which  I  continued  until  I  joined  the  staff 
of  General  Gordon,  during  Early's  campaign,  in  the  Summer  of 
1864.  In  that  campaign  I  lost  my  pocket  Homer,  I  lost  my  pistol, 
I  lost  one  of  my  horses,  and  finally  I  came  very  near  losing  my 
life  by  a  wound  which  kept  me  five  months  on  my  back.  Dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  that  time  I  devoted  myself  to  Spanish,  in  the 
firm  expectation  that  after  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  war, 
which  all  soldiers  foresaw,  unrepentant  rebels  like  myself  would 
be  banished  the  country;  and  I  thought  of  South  America.  But 
it  turned  out  otherwise,  and  in  due  time  I  limped  back  to  my 
chair.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  pressure  from  without 
has  never  ceased,  and  in  obedience  to  that  pressure  I  have  every 
now  and  then  emerged  from  lecture  room  and  study  into  public 
performance.  I  have  delivered  addresses,  I  have  written  for 
newspapers,  I  have  written  for  magazines,  I  have  made  books,  I 
have  for  more  than  ten  years  conducted  a  quarterly  which  is 
not  meant   for  popular   reading;   and  now,  to    my  surprise,    I 
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have  been  requested  by  tlie  editor  of  the  Forum  to  recall  the 
influences  that  have  determined  my  course  in  life  and  have  led 
to  what  must  be  called  a  very  moderate  succes  d'estime. 

After  serving  the  University  of  Virginia  for  twenty  years,  I 
was  called  to  do  like  service  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  greater  freedom  of  action,  the  larger  appliances,  the  wider 
and  richer  life,  the  opportunities  for  travel  and  for  personal 
intercourse,  have  stimulated  production  and  have  made  my  last 
fourteen  years  my  most  fruitful  years  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholarly 
world ;  but  the  roots  go  back  to  the  first  fourteen  years.  If  one 
day  it  shall  be  said  of  me  that  I  was  not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  let  nature  be  credited  with  the  fervor;  the  dil- 
igence is  due  to  the  early  domination  of  a  creed  which  itself  is 
dominated  by  the  "stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God." 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 


THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  general  condition  of  discontent  with  that  state  of  chaos 
which  is  sometimes  dignified  by  being  called  "our  system  of 
higher  education,"  is,  perhaps,  a  hopeful  sign.  "System"  is 
a  convenient  word,  but  we  can  hardly  claim  that  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  used  with  any  very  exact  significance.  Our  colleges 
find  it  necessary  td  unite  the  legitimate  work  of  universities  with 
the  legitimate  work  of  secondary  education ;  our  universities  are 
everywhere  doing  not  a  little  of  the  work  of  colleges;  and 
colleges  and  universities  alike  are  doing  much  of  the  work  that 
should  be  done,  and  indeed  is  done,  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies.  This  poaching  of  each  upon  the  preserves  of  the 
others  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  done,  as  a  rule,  with 
mutual  consent  and  with  mutual  complaisance. 

But  of  late  certain  centers  of  educational  motion  have  given 
signs  of  unwonted  activity.  This  chaos  of  education  is  showing 
something  like  self -consciousness.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  take  a 
survey  of  the  general  field,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  with 
such  accuracy  as  we  can,  the  direction  in  which  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  drifting.  We  have  in  this  country  about  400  institu- 
tions empowered  to  confer  degrees ;  but  not  more  than  a  score, 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  score,  are  as  yet  so  far  above  the 
others  as  to  be  unquestionably  entitled  to  an  exceptional  des- 
ignation. Even  this  small  number — let  us  say  ten — still  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  do,  during  much  of  the  time  at  least,  es- 
sentially the  same  grade  of  work  that  is  done  by  the  390  others. 
For  however  superior  we  may  fancy  some  of  the  instruction  to 
be,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is  a  prime  necessity  for  the 
same  class-room  drill  in  the  elements  of  language,  the  same  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  several  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  same 
general  preponderance  of  elementary  or  secondary  work.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  fact  so  long  as  the  ten  and  the  390  re- 
ceive their  pupils  from  the  same  schools  or  from  the  same  class 
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of  schools.  The  fact,  I  suppose,  is  admitted  by  everybody  and 
regretted  by  everybody.  Before  any  other  movement  can  be 
successfully  made,  this  chaos  must  be  resolved  into  order.  It 
follows  that  the  next  step  in  higher  education  is  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 

Of  the  efforts  made  within  the  past  few  years  to  resolve  this 
chaos,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  evils,  *a  few  are  worthy  of  a 
moment's  examination.  The  one  that  comes  first  into  mind  is 
the  plan  adopted  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Here  two  dis- 
tinct efforts  have  been  made :  first,  the  organization  of  graduate 
work  on  the  basis  of  a  completed  college  education;  secondly, 
the  establishment  of  a  modified  system  of  undergraduate  studies, 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  work  of  instruction  has 
thus  become  partly  the  work  of  a  true  university  and  partly  that 
of  a  true  college.  Of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  university 
work  itself  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  collegiate  wTork  something  is  to  be  said ;  for  in  its  methods  it 
differs  radically  from  anything  that  has  gone  before,  though  in 
some  of  its  less  important  characteristics  it  is  analogous  to  the 
various  plans  that  have  already  been  adopted  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  elsewhere.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
scheme  of  organization  is  the  effort  it  makes,  not  so  much  to 
give  elementary  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  studies,  thus 
fitting  the  pupil  to  advance  into  the  higher  realms  of  work  in 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  subjects,  as  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  upon  a  single  subject  and  its  cognate 
studies,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  closely-specialized 
work,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  university.  The  system  of  group- 
ing adopted  in  the  collegiate  department  at  Johns  Hopkins 
undoubtedly  gives  a  very  excellent  special  preparation  for  uni- 
versity work;  but  obviously  it  is  accompanied  by  this  disad- 
vantage, that  it  gives  a  very  different  kind  of  preparation  from 
that  furnished  by  a  majority  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  student  of  the  college  at  Johns  Hopkins,  on  going  to  the 
university  after  three  years  of  specialized  preparation,  must  find 
himself  very  much  further  advanced  in  the  work  of  his  specialty 
than  the  mass  of  his  fellow  students  who  have  taken  four  years 
of  general  or  non-specialized   preparatory  work.     It  is  not  my 
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purpose  here  to  discuss  the  large  question  as  to  whether  special- 
ization should  be  attempted  in  the  college ;  but  it  may  at  least  be 
assumed  as  desirable  that  in  all  efforts  we  should  work  toward  a 
system  that  may  ultimately  be  practicable  in  all  the  schools. 
While  this  interesting  experiment  has  been  going  on  at  one 
of  the  youngest  of  our  universities,  one  of  a  very  different  nature 
has  been  tried  at  the  oldest.  In  the  development  of  graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  and  in  the  emphasis  given  to  it  there  by  the  re- 
cent establishment  of  what  is  called  a  "  graduate  school,"  it  seems 
that  the  purpose  has  been  to  regard  the  undergraduate  courses  as 
collegiate  or  secondary.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  specific  aban- 
donment of  the  ground  taken  at  the  time  when  the  elective  system 
was  adopted.  The  logical  justification  of  that  important  step 
was  the  supposition  that  the  preparatory  school  is  doing  the  sec- 
ondary work  in  acceptable  amount,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
student  at  the  time  of  entering  college  is  ready  to  profit  by  the 
freedom  of  university  methods.  If  the  collegiate  course  is  to 
have  the  nature  of  university  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it 
need  be  followed  by  separate  and  distinct  graduate  courses.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  collegiate  work,  it 
would  seem  that  it  ought  to  follow  what  are  generally  regarded 
as  correct  collegiate  methods.  According  to  all  our  standards, 
there  should  be  in  the  university  a  large  measure  of  freedom, 
while  in  collegiate  or  secondary  institutions  the  pupil  ought  to  be 
held  with  considerable  firmness  to  a  prescribed  disciplinary 
course.  If,  in  view  of  this  anomaly,  one  is  led  to  ask  whether 
the  undergraduate  course  at  Harvard  is  to  be  regarded  as  uni- 
versity work  or  as  collegiate  work,  of  course  the  answer  is  that 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  in  any  exact  sense  of  the  term. 
Three  steps  have  been  taken :  first,  the  increasing  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  in  order  to  advance  the  collegiate  work 
to  a  university  grade ;  secondly,  the  organizing  of  this  advanced 
collegiate  work  in  accordance  with  accepted  university  methods ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  superimposing  of  a  university  organization, 
composed  exclusively  of  graduate  students.  This  brings  us  to 
the  same  question  that  was  asked  in  regard  to  the  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  namely,  Does  Harvard  furnish  a  model  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  the  other  universities  of  the  country? 
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Still  a  different  solution  of  the  question  has  been  attempted 
at  Columbia  College.  By  the  action  taken  some  years  ago  in  es- 
tablishing the  School  of  Political  Science,  a  beginning  was  made 
in  a  system  which  was  somewhat  further  developed  by  the 
organization  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  last  year.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  that  system  is  a  recognition  of  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  as  the  point  where  the  collegiate  system  should 
end  and  where  the  advanced  system  should  begin.  I  use  the 
phrase  "advanced  system,"  in  distinction  from  "university  sys- 
tem," for  the  reason  that  in  this  case,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  methods  of  instruction  after  the  student  passes  into  the  fourth 
year  of  the  collegiate  course  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  previous  course ;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  those 
commonly  adopted  for  university  students.  We  have  here,  then, 
a  tendency  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  prevails  at  Harvard. 
While  at  the  older  institution  the  tendency  has  been  to  carry 
university  freedom  down  into  all  parts  of  the  collegiate  grade,  at 
the  younger  it  has  been  to  carry  collegiate  strictness  up  into  uni- 
versity work. 

Besides  this  general  characteristic,  another  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  student  at  Columbia  not  only  leaves  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  faculty  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  but  he  is 
permitted,  while  pursuing  studies  designed  to  lead  up  to  the 
doctorate,  to  carry  on  professional  studies  and  to  receive  credit 
for  the  same.  In  theory,  at  least,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  in  Columbia  College  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.B.  can- 
not be  taken  together  in  two  years  after  the  baccalaureate  degree 
has  been  received.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  criticise  this  system 
as  such,  even  by  implication,  but  simply  to  point  out  its  pecu- 
liarities, for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  other  systems  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted.  Aside  from  the  question  as  to 
how  far  it  is  advisable  to  encourage  advanced  studies  in  history 
and  political  science  by  offering  a  higher  degree  while  students 
are  carrying  on  professional  studies,  1  lie  re  is  the  larger  question 

i  whether  prof essional  studies  themselves  are  not  so  absorbing 
as  to  exact  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  the  student.  The 
answer  to  this  must  ultimately,  in  my  judgment,  set  the  seal  of 
approval  or  disapproval  upon  the  Columbia  method. 
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We  have  thus  far  seen  that  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia  three  different  methods  have  been  attempted  for  solv- 
ing the  educational  problem.  Neither  of  these,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  had  any  considerable  number  of  imitators. 
The  other  colleges  and  universities,  though  there  is  great  variety 
.  in  the  adjustment  of  details,  follow  one  general  plan  of  superim- 
posing university  work  upon  the  completed  college  course. 
In  very  many  of  the  colleges,  what  are  called  graduate  courses 
are  offered ;  but  they  are  not  open  to  undergraduates. 

In  this  system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system,  there  is  one 
obvious  anomaly.  In  nearly  or  quite  all  our  colleges,  at  the 
present  day,  elective  work  occupies  no  small  part  of  the  time 
during  the  senior  year ;  in  many  of  them  this  is  the  case  during 
the  junior  year.  It  follows  that  the  student,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
having  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree,  is  not  necessarily  well  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  advanced  work  in  any  given  subject.  A 
class  of  graduate  students,  taken  from  a  considerable  number  of 
American  colleges,  will  be  found  to  have,  as  a  whole,  a  very 
heterogeneous  and  inadequate  preparation  for  advanced  work. 
Graduates  going  from  the  small  colleges  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Har- 
vard, or  Cornell  will  generally  be  found  not  better  prepared  for 
advanced  work  than  the  seniors,  or  perhaps  even  the  juniors,  of 
the  universities  that  receive  them.  The  result  is  that,  by  any- 
thing like  an  inflexible  classification  into  graduate  and  non-grad- 
uate work,  great  injustice  is  liable  to  be  done.  The  graduate 
student  from  another  college  is  put  to  advanced  work  before  he 
has  laid  the  proper  preliminary  foundation ;  or  he  is  put  back 
into  undergraduate  classes ;  or,  thirdly,  the  graduate  classes  are 
obliged  to  do  more  elementary  work  than  that  performed  by  the 
most  advanced  classes  of  undergraduates.  ■  This  anomalous  state 
of  affairs  seems  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  the  dividing  line 
between  the  college  and  the  university  is  theoretically  at  one 
point,  while  practically  it  is  at  another. 

Besides  the  practical  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  sev- 
eral institutions  already  named,  one  method  has  recently  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  separating  the  universities  from  the  col- 
leges. It  has  been  proposed  that  the  375  colleges,  more  or  less, 
should  place  themselves  in  the  subordinate  position  of  secondary 
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schools,  and  that  the  remaining  25  larger  institutions  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  university  work.  However  desirable  such  a 
classification  may  be  as  an  ideal  scheme,  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  bringing  it  about  are  great,  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
absolutely  insurmountable.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
authority  could  determine  which  institutions  should  take  the 
rank  of  universities  and  which  should  retain  that  of  colleges. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
smaller  institutions  to  take  a  lower  rank  voluntarily.  There 
would  be  candidates  enough  for  universities ;  but  where  would 
be  the  candidates  for  colleges?  This  classification,  if  ever  it. 
can  be  brought  about,  must  be  accomplished  through  the  settled 
force  of  influences  that  will  cause  the  various  institutions  of  the 
country  to  gravitate,  so  to  speak,  by  an  irresistible  force,  into 
the  positions  to  which  they  are  naturally  adapted.  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  such  a  force  may  be  set  to  work? 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  dogmatize  on  a  question  that 
has  taxed  the  mental  resources  of  so  many  men  of  educational 
ability,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  unpar- 
donable presumption  in  suggesting  a  method  of  solution.  It 
has  already  been  intimated  that  the  dividing  line  between  the 
college  and  the  university  seems  naturally  to  fall  at  the  period 
when  required  work  ends  and  elective  work  begins.  It  will  be 
universally  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  ideal  college  is  a  somewhat  rigid  adherence  to  certain  fixed 
courses  of  study,  while  that  of  an  ideal  university  is  a  large  free- 
dom, not  only  in  selecting  the  courses  of  study,  but  also  in  the 
methods  of  pursuing  such  courses.  The  one  has  the  twofold 
end  in  view  of  developing  the  mind,  and  of  affording  that  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  is  a  requisite  preliminary  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  advanced  work ;  the  purpose  of  the  other 
is  to  apply  the  mental  discipline  that  has  been  acquired  to  such 
advanced  work  as  will  best  fit  the  student  for  practical  affairs. 

However  tenaciously  we  have  insisted  upon  keeping  up  a 
more  or  less  artificial  barrier  at  the  point  of  graduation,  there 

been  an  irresistible  tendency,  in  a  very  large  number  of  our 
most  prominent  colleges  and  universities,  to  place  the  real  <li\  idl- 
ing line  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.     While  it  cannot 
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be  claimed  that  there  is  uniformity  of  method  or  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  elective  work  at  this 
point,  that  there  has  been  a  movement  in  that  direction,  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  disputed.  In  favor  of  this  dividing  line,  more- 
over, there  is  much  to  be  said.  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  our  students  are  generally 
as  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  university  work  as  European 
students  are  at  the  time  of  entering  their  universities.  Our 
students  know  less  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  do  the  students 
of  Germany;  but  they  know  more  of  mathematics,  they  have 
a  larger  general  information,  and  they  probably  have  a  greater 
adaptability  to  such  work  as  they  may  desire  to  pursue  while  in 
the  university.  Still  more  favorably  would  our  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year  compare  with  the  students  of  Eng- 
land and  France  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  their  university 
course.  The  question  suggested  by  this  line  of  thought  is 
whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  direct  our  students  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  giving  all  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year  to  the  colleges,  and  all  the  work  after  the  sophomore 
year  to  the  universities. 

Of  course  such  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  direct  legislation.  It  must  be  drawn,  if  at  all,  by  natu- 
ral tendencies.  Is  there  any  way  in  which,  if  it  should  seem 
desirable,  such  a  current  of  tendencies  can  be  established  and 
encouraged  ?  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  the  chief  advantages  that  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  claimed  for  the  small  college,  appertain  to  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  done  early  in  the  course;  in  other 
words,  to  that  which  is  strictly  collegiate.  There  is,  and  there 
will  forever  continue  to  be,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  any 
educational  organization  which,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
collegiate  period,  brings  the  students  in  small  classes  into  direct 
and  intimate  personal  contact  with  teachers  of  the  best  ability. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  student  has  completed  what 
may  be  called  the  collegiate  branch  of  his  education,  he  desires 
in  the  university  branch  opportunities  of  quite  another  kind. 
What  he  calls  for  is  not  simply  instruction  in  language  and  liter- 
ature, in  history  and  political  science,  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
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in  political  economy ;  he  wants  enough  instruction  in  the  partic- 
ular subject  he  has  chosen,  to  make  him  a  specialist.  If  he  is  to 
be  a  lawyer,  he  wants  history  and  political  science — not  in  a  mere 
smattering,  but  in  such  measure  and  quality  as  will  enable  him 
to  understand  how  the  roots  of  his  profession  have  drawn  its  life 
out  of  the  soil  from  which  it  has  sprung.  If  he  is  to  be  a  physi- 
cian, he  wants  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
physiology ;  indeed,  of  all  the  biological  sciences.  If  he  is  to  be 
a  clergyman,  he  needs  to  understand  not  simply  the  languages 
in  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  given  to  us,  but  the  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  civilizations,  and  the  way  in  which  civiliza- 
tions have  subsequently  been  developed  and  modified  by  reli- 
gious forces.  If  he  is  to  be  a  teacher,  he  wishes  so  completely 
to  equip  himself  in  some  specialty  that  his  exceptional  fitness  for 
some  higher  work  will  be  recognized  and  sought.  Now  it  can- 
not be  said  too  often,  or  with  too  much  emphasis,  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  opportunities  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  can  never  be  that  of  the  college. 

But  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally  true  that  all  of  the 
required  work  is  within  the  domain  of  the  college  and  can 
never  legitimately  be  elsewhere.  In  one  case  all  the  advantages 
of  the  smaller  college,  in  the  other  all  the  advantages  of  the  uni- 
versity, come  into  play.  It  is  the  most  elementary  and  com- 
monplace truism  to  say  that  so  long  as  advanced  and  special 
work  requires  not  only  a  large  equipment  in  the  way  of  appara- 
tus, laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  but  also  a  large  and 
varied  teaching  force,  so  long  the  work  of  specialization  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  those  institutions  which  have  large  means ;  in 
other  words,  by  the  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  rs 
the  elementary  work  requires  comparatively  little  material  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  apparatus,  laboratories,  museums,  and  li- 
braries, the  work  can  be  quite  as  well  done  by  the  colleges  as  by 
the  universities.  Now,  if  the  positions  taken  are  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  young  men  and  women,  under  an  ideal  system, 
would  not  be  in  the  universities  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  colleges  during  the  last  two.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  some  way  by  which  the 
masses  of  our  students  can  avail  themselves  of  these  differing 
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advantages.  It  must  be  granted  that  an  abrupt  and  immediate 
bringing  about  of  any  such  result-  is  impossible.  Beneficent 
changes  are  generally  the  result  of  tendencies,  seldom  the  fruit 
of  violence.  But  when  we  have  a  rational  basis,  when  we  see 
clearly  the  end  to  be  attained,  when  we  perceive  the  method  of 
slowly  but  surely  approaching  a  benign  result,  surely  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  work  definitely  and  persistently  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.     How  can  it  best  be  done? 

First,  all  the  unnecessary  obstacles  that  tend  to  prevent  stu- 
dents from  going  from  the  college  to  the  university  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  should  be  removed.  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
half  a  dozen  of  our  most  prominent  universities  should  boldly  and 
without  reserve  announce  that  they  would  receive  without  exami- 
nation students  who  had  completed  the  sophomore  year  in  any 
reputable  college,  the  action  would  do  more  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result  than  any  other  one  thing  that  could  be  done. 
Such  action  would  at  first  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  some 
inconvenience.  Occasionally  a  poor  scholar  would  find  his  way 
out  of  the  college  into  the  university;  but,  if  one  may  judge 
from  history  and  from  analogies,  the  embarrassments  from  these 
efforts  would  turn  out  to  be  less  in  practice  than  had  been  antic- 
ipated. No  college  is  desirous  of  having  its  pupils  discredit  its 
early  instruction  by  subsequent  failure,  and  to  prevent  such  a 
result  every  college  would  hold  its  students  up  to  the  standard. 
Admission  by  certificate  has  had  this  result  upon  the  preparatory 
schools.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
universities  in  the  West  has  received  students  on  certificate  from 
approved  schools  and  academies.  During  a  shorter  length  of 
time  students  have  been  received  in  a  similar  manner  at  Cornell. 
For  perfectly  natural  reasons  the  average  standing  of  students 
so  admitted  is  higher  than  the  average  standing  of  those  admitted 

O  DO 

on  examination.  The  result  in  this  country  thus  far  has  been 
the  same  as  the  result  of  a  similar  movement  in  Germany.  For- 
merly, as  is  well  known,  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
German  universities  were  examined  at  the  universities  them- 
selves ;  but  it  was  finally  thought  advisable  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  proper  preparation  upon  the  preparatory  or  intermediate 
schools,  and  one  may  state  with  confidence  that  no  other  one 
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thing  ever  did  so  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  scholarship. 
The  Germans  learned  from  this  experience  that  the  way  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  attainment  is  to  exert  pressure,  not  at 
the  point  of  admission,  but  at  the  point  of  graduation.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  intermediate  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced  ones, 
the  Germans  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
matter  of  admission.     The  same  is  true  in  England  and  in  France. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  any  new  system,  or 
any  modification  of  an  old  system,  is  likely  to  be  attended  at 
first  with  certain  embarrassments.  But,  regardless  of  embarrass- 
ments, we  must  strive  for  the  greatest  good.  If  large  numbers 
could  be  drawn  from  the  colleges  to  the  universities  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year,  the  good  results  that  would  accrue  to 
scholarship  in  general  would,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  accompanying  annoyances. 

In  the  second  place,  not  only  should  the  universities  make 
the  terms  of  admission  easy,  but  they  should  adapt  their  work  at 
once  to  the  new  conditions.  Their  third  and  fourth  years  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  specific  preliminary  training  for  each 
of  the  great  professions.  There  would  perhaps  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  definite 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  pedagogy;  but  whether  this  be  done  or  not,  all  the 
courses  should  be  given  that  are  necessary  for  the  most  complete 
training  in  these  several  professions.  It  would  probably  be 
found  advantageous  to  group  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  stu- 
dents of  each  group  could  easily  see  what  studies  are  offered  to 
them,  and  could  naturally  select  and  obtain  what  they  want. 
The  baccalaureate  degree,  as  now,  could  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  reserving  the  higher  degrees  for  professional 
work.  If  the  co-ordination  here  outlined  should  finally  become 
complete,  it  might  be  thought  best  to  give  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree ultimately  at  the  end  of  a  modified  collegiate  course.  For 
the  present,  the  universities  would  probably  find  it  necessary  to 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  substan- 
tially as  at  the  present  time.  This  sjiould  be  carried  on,  how- 
ever, with  the  definite  purpose  of  ultimately  giving  it  up 
entirely  to  the  colleges. 
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In  the  third  place,  as  the  universities  should  tend  more  and 
more  to  devote  their  strength  to  the  third  and  fourth  years,  so  the 
colleges  should  tend  more  and  more  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years.  The  third  and 
fourth  years  would  doubtless  for  a  time  be  continued  for  such 
students  as  might  choose,  without  moving,  to  complete  the  course 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  But  the  college  authorities  would 
probably  soon  perceive  the  impossibility  of  competing  success- 
fully with  the  universities,  and  would  adapt  their  plans  to  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  the  effort.  Meanwhile,  the  modified 
college  course  could  easily  be  made  one  of  three  years,  or  even 
four,  by  admitting  pupils  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  present. 

Another  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked.  No  changes 
can  be  regarded  as  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  time  that 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  position  of  our  professional  schools. 
To  say  that  our  schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  far  from  what 
they  ought  to  be,  is  to  say  what  every  thoughtful  observer  knows 
and  deplores.  But  the  prime  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  is, 
at  present,  the  fact  that  in  every  class  there  are,  sitting  side  by 
side,  college  graduates  and  men  not  fitted  even  to  enter  the 
freshman  class  of  the  undergraduate  course.  From  this  incon- 
gruous mass  of  students  it  is  impossible  to  exact  a  long  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  study.  The  graduate  has  already  been  so 
long  at  his  books  that  he  cannot  withhold  a  much  longer  time 
from  professional  activity,  and  his  ill-prepared  classmate  is  often 
in  haste  to  force  an  entrance  into  a  profession  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  The  consequence  is  that  the  instruction  can  be 
adapted  neither  to  the  one  class  nor  to  the  other.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  singular  that  there  is 
not  in  America  to-day  a  single  institution  in  which  a  student 
can  obtain  what  in  Europe  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  edu- 
cation in  law  or  in  medicine. 

The  method  that  has  been  suggested  would  afford  opportunity 
for  a  radical  and  practicable  change.  The  universities  that  agree 
to  accept  students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  should  re- 
quire the  same  preparation  for  admission  to  their  professional 
schools.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  ten  of  the  leading  universities 
of  the   country   should  give    notice   that   after  the   year   1894 
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their  schools  of  law  and  medicine  would  receive  no  students 
that  should  not  have  completed  the  sophomore  year  in  some 
reputable  college,  the  first  step  toward  a  great  reform  would  be 
taken.  The  second  step  in  this  direction  should  be  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  rule  that  no  student  could  receive  the  profes- 
sional degree  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  of  admission 
to  the  professional  course  of  study.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
indications  that  the  country  is  ready  for  a  change  of  this  kind. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all,  or  even  a 
majority,  of  our  students  are  in  precipitate  haste  to  enter  upon 
professional  life.  In  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Buffalo  are  to  be  found  medical  schools  in  which  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  is  granted  at  the  end  of  two  terms  of  from 
four  to  eight  months  each.  And  yet  in  the  small  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  which  is  favored  with  no  such  clinical  advantages  as  are 
afforded  in  a  metropolis,  more  than  300  students  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  pursuing  a  medical  course  of  four  years. 

The  third  step  that  should  be  taken,  in  this  general  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  professional  education,  is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
custom  in  the  matter  of  degrees.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  would  be  wise  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
professional  study  to  grant  the  baccalaureate  degree  as  in  other 
courses.  In  nearly  or  quite  all  of  our  universities,  at  the  present 
time,  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  elective.  Professional  studies  during  the  same  length 
of  time  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  less  important.  Such  a  degree, 
moreover,  would  have  the  advantage  of  putting  all  university 
students  on  the  same  footing ;  of  giving  to  all  students,  after  two 
years  in  college  and  two  in  the  university,  a  baccalaureate  degree ; 
in  short,  of  holding  out  to  all  successful  work  of  equivalent  grade 
the  same  university  recognition. 

If  the  measures  of  reform  here  outlined  should  be  adopted, 

nii'l   should  result  as  I  have  anticipated,  we  should  ultimately 

have  tiling  like  the  following  conditions:    1.  All  college 

students  would  finish  the  work  of  collegiate  grade  at  the  end  <>f 

the  sophomore  year.     2.  All  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 

junior  year  would  enter   upon  professional  courses,   embracing 

law,  medicine,  theology,  and  all  of  the  branches  in  which  stu- 
43 
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dents  might  desire  exceptional  training.  The  baccalaureate  de- 
gree would  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  university 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  would  receive 
the  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts,  or  any 
professional  degree  for  which  he  might  be  prepared. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  some  of  the  objections 
that  will  be  offered  to  this  method  of  reorganization.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  between  the  collegiate  course  in 
the  college  and  the  same  course  in  the  university,  there  is  no 
such  difference  at  the  present  time  as  to  warrant  the  raising  of 
the  one  and  the  lowering  of  the  other.  At  first  thought  this 
would  seem  to  be  true ;  but  close  scrutiny  will  show  that  this 
absence  of  disparity  is  simply  because  both  grades  of  institutions 
draw  pupils  from  schools  of  the  same  class.  In  other  words,  it 
is  by  the  low  grade  of  preparation  of  its  students  that  the  uni- 
versity is  prevented  from  doing  the  high  grade  of  work  for  which 
it  was  organized  and  to  which  it  could  be  easily  adapted.  At 
half  a  dozen  or  more  American  universities  the  material  equip- 
ment for  the  higher  grade  of  work  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  is  found  in  the  more  famous  universities  of  Europe.  But 
from  sheer  necessity,  the  corps  of  instruction  is  kept,  for  the 
most  part,  at  elementary  work.  If  instruction  of  this  elementary 
grade  should  be  given  by  the  colleges  alone,  the  universities 
could  then  immediately  devote  themselves  to  that  advanced  work 
which  would  seem  to  lie  within  their  legitimate  scope. 

The  second  objection  is  the  anticipated  unwillingness  of  the 
smaller  colleges  to  take  what  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
positions.  No  doubt  any  college  that  sees  even  a  faint  hope  of 
lifting  itself  into  the  rank  of  a  university  will  hold  to  that  hope 
with  tenacity,  and  will  strenuously  resist  any  movement  that  will 
draw  its  students  away  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  But 
a  vast  majority  of  colleges  can  entertain  no  such  hope.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  possibility  of 
distinction,  or  even  of  adequate  recognition,  for  most  of  them,  is 
in  a  fair  and  open  assumption  of  the  duties  of  secondary  insti- 
tutions. In  that  position  any  one  of  our  smaller  colleges  could 
do  most  creditable  and  honorable  work,  for  which  there  is  great 
and  growing  demand.     But  the  work  of  a  university  they  can 
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never  do,  however  strenuously  their  cflorts  may  be  put  forth. 
The  matter  of  expense  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  Our  larger 
universities  have  incomes  varying  from  $300,000  to  $900,000  a 
year.  Xo  one  will  claim  that  the  legitimate  work  of  a  university 
that  is  organized  into  various  departments  can  be  done  for  less. 
Much  more  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  then,  for 
an  institution  with  not  more  than  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  tenth,  of  that  income,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  do  essentially  the  same  grade  of  work. 

A  third  objection  that  suggests  itself  relates  to  what  may  be 
called  the  vis  inertke  of  the  American  college  student.  When 
once  he  has  established  himself  in  favorable  relations  with  his 
college,  he  is  reluctant  to  move.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  the  student  sees  new  attractions  before  him.  Learned  pro- 
fessors of  whom  he  has  heard  much,  but  of  whom  as  yet  he  has 
perhaps  seen  comparatively  little,  beckon  him  on.  Between 
him  and  his  classmates  have  grown  up  ties  of  affection  which 
would  be  hard  to  break  or  to  resist.  In  a  word,  the  college  esprit 
de  corps  has  laid  hold  of  him,  and  in  consequence  the  ties  that 
bind  him  to  the  college  where  he  has  passed  two  years  of  his  life 
so  agreeably  are  not  likely  to  be  broken,  in  order  to  gain  what, 
after  all,  may  seem  to  him  only  an  uncertain  advantage.  That 
these  considerations  would  at  first  have  some  obstructive  force 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  under  the 
conditions  assumed,  their  force  would  grow  less  and  less,  as  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  would  grow  to  be  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous. Let  us  suppose  an  example,  to  illustrate  what  would  prob- 
ably occur.  Here  is  a  college  with  a  class,  let  us  say,  of  30 
members.  It  becomes  known  among  the  students  that  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  they  can  go  at  will  to  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  universities.  Would  not  the  very  fact  that  they  could 
go  lead  them  to  scan  the  comparative  advantages  that  are  offered 
in  the  two  grades  of  schools?  One  of  two  things  would  be  very 
likely  to  take  place.  Either  they  would  prefer  and  plan  to  go 
as  a  body  to  some  one  of  the  universities,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, they  would  divide  into  groups  according  to  their  tastes  and 
friendships,  and  each  group  would  go  to  the  university  of  its 
choice.     A*  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  or,  if  you  please,  at  Eton 
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and  Rugby,  boys  of  kindred  tastes  are  likely  to  carry  their 
friendly  ties  with  them  to  Yale  or  Harvard,  to  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  so  it  would  ultimately  be  under  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested. And  thus  the  movement  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
result  that,  if  the  barriers  to  removal  should  be  entirely  swept 
away,  a  current  from  the  colleges  to  the  universities  would  be 
established,  and  thereafter  there  would  be  a  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted flow.  As  soon  as  this  flow  should  be  established, 
moreover,  the  universities  would  find  their  time  and  energies  oc- 
cupied with  the  upper  classes,  and  would  soon  be  in  condition  to 
commit  the  lower  classes  to  the  colleges,  where  they  now  belong. 
The  colleges,  in  turn,  could  then,  without  embarrassment  or 
mortification,  close  their  upper  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive students  a  year  earlier,  or,  if  they  should  think  best,  even 
two  years  earlier,  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.  When  these 
results  shall  be  reached,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  established 
not  only  a  number  of  real  universities,  but  also,  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  a  grade  of  secondary  schools  that  are  comparable 
with  Eton  and  Rugby  in  England,  with  the  lycees  in  France,  and 
with  the  gymnasia  and  "real  schools  "  in  Germany. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams. 
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The  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha  must  always 
remain,  so  far  as  Mr.  Stanley  is  concerned,  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  courage  and  endurance  in  the  annals  of  adventure.  No 
criticism  of  its  objects  or  methods  can  dim  its  luster  as  an  example 
of  what  fortitude  can  accomplish  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties  of 
nearly  every  description.  It  would  be  no  small  thing  to  make 
one's  way  across  Africa  on  foot,  without  other  concern  than  one's 
own  capacity  for  supporting  physical  suffering  and  fatigue.  But 
Mr.  Stanley  crossed  Africa  on  foot  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
unwilling,  half-hearted,  uncivilized  followers,  for  whom  he  had 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  experience  and  forethought  about 
food,  and  clothing,  and  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  health.  He 
was  the  one  man  in  his  party  who  never  could  afford  to  be 
sick,  or  sorrowful,  or  discouraged,  or  doubtful.  Whether  in  the 
presence  of  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  savage  enemies,  he  had  to 
maintain  his  sang  fro  id  many  a  time  within  what  seemed  a  hair's 
breadth  of  ruin.  No  man  could  have  passed  unscathed  through 
such  an  ordeal  who  had  not  the  qualities,  in  the  highest  degree, 
of  a  born  commander.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  man  of  our  time  has  borne  with  impunity  such  a  strain  on 
his  morale.  The  reception  which  was  given  him  in  England  on 
his  return  from  his  last  expedition  was,  in  truth,  not  beyond  his 
deserts  as  a  leader.  His  exploits  touched  the  English  imagina- 
tion on  the  side  on  which  it  is  most  susceptible,  for  they  recalled 
the  in' 'ii lories  of  a  century  of  English  tenacity  and  pluck. 

It  seems  necessary  to  say  all  this,  not  as  a  needed  tribute  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  fame,  but  to  prevent  possible  misconception  of  the 
animus  of  some  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make  as  to  the  moral 
and  legal  nspects  of  the  attempt  to  rescue  Emin.  Public  atten- 
tion would  probably  never  have  been  directed  to  these  aspects 
but  fur  the  quarrel  between  Stanley  and  his  followers  over  the 
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troubles  of  the  "rear  guard,"  as  it  was  called.  I  do  not  purpose 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that  unhappy  business.  All  dis- 
cussion of  it,  even  by  the  actors  in  it,  seems  unprofitable  in  the 
absence  of  some  sort  of  judicial  inquiry.  The  revelations  about 
it  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  not  only  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  the  public  eye,  in  both  hemispheres,  the  splendor  of 
Stanley's  achievement,  but  have  raised  several  questions,  hitherto 
completely  overlooked,  relating  to  the  legal  status  of  his  com- 
mand, and  consequently  to  the  legality  and  morality  of  his 
method  of  rescuing  Emin,  or  rather  of  searching  for  Emin.  Many 
people  in  England  are,  in  short,  asking  to-day  whether  the  Emin 
expedition  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  eye  of  public  and 
municipal  law,  a  piratical  expedition. 

That  this  question  should  not  have  been  asked  sooner,  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  peculiar  view  of  central  Africa  which  the  more 
civilized  communities  have  taken,  time  out  of  memory.  No 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  seems  to 
have  been  denied  in  the  same  degree  the  benefit  of  the  "  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations  "  under  which  the  rest  of  the  world  began 
at  a  very  early  period  to  take  shelter.  It  has  long  been  set  apart 
as  the  hunting  ground  for  slave-traders,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  notion  of  the  Arab  slave-dealers  that  Negroes  are  a  species 
offeree  naturce,  to  be  captured  like  elephants  or  other  large  game, 
has  found  a  ready  acceptance  for  centuries  in  nearly  all  the 
Christian  states;  and  the  slave  trade  rose,  under  its  influence, 
into  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  Although  the  ocean 
slave  trade  has  long  been  abolished  and  is  new  looked  on  with 
horror,  the  view  of  the  Negro  on  which  it  was  based  has  not  died 
out ;  for  there  is  undoubtedly  to-day  a  widely-diffused  feeling  that 
civilized  men,  dealing  with  African  Negroes  in  Africa,  are  not 
bound  by  the  restraints  which  custom  or  legislation  has  prescribed 
for  the  protection  of  other  uncivilized  tribes  and  communities. 

For  instance,  the  right  of  any  traveler  who  can  provide  him- 
self with  followers  enough  for  the  purpose,  to  make  his  way 
through  any  portion  of  Africa  he  pleases,  in  defiance  of  the  native 
chiefs  or  rulers,  and  with  as  much  use  of  force  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  overcome  their  resistance  and  to  compel  them  to  meet 
his  requisitions  for  supplies  and  transportation,  has,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  never  been  questioned  until  now,  although  it  has  never 
been  asserted  with  regard  to  any  other  region  inhabited  by  an 
agricultural  population.  That  such  things  should  be  done  in 
Africa  has  seemed  quite  natural  to  Christian,  as  well  as  to  Mus- 
sulman, publicists  and  moralists,  whether  the  object  has  been  scien- 
tific exploration  or  simple  sport.  Yet,  from  what  we  have  been 
hearing  from  the  travelers  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Central  Africans  are  by  no  means  all  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization.  They  have,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  out  of  the  nomadic  state.  They  have  settled  abodes,  they 
live  in  villages,  and  they  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  such  as 
iron-working  and  carpentry.  They  have  rulers  some  of  whom 
can  bring  a  considerable  armed  force  into  the  field,  and  who  are 
recognized  by  European  powers  as  capable  of  being  bound  by 
treaties.  But  none  of  these  things  avail  them  against  the  general 
Christian  assumption  that  their  territory  is  no  man's  land,  and 
that  it  is  open  to  anybody  who  likes  to  take  the  necessary  risks 
to  traverse  it  in  any  direction  he  pleases  on  his  private  account, 
and  to  live  on  it  after  the  fashion  of  an  army  on  the  march  in  an 
enemy's  country,  if  he  cannot  live  in  any  other  way. 

The  explanation  of  this  view  is  not  difficult,  but  no  explana- 
tion of  it  is  necessary  for  my  present  purpose.  What  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  Africa  has  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Exploring  expeditions,  armed  with  fighting  and  forag- 
ing power,  have  in  all  other  regions  been  expected  to  have  a 
settled  and  organized  government  behind  them ;  while  in  Africa 
all  travelers  and  explorers  have  hitherto  started  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  have  enlisted  soldiers  and  porters  for  their 
own  service.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  African  travel  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  employing  beasts  of  burden.  Nearly  everything  that 
the  traveler  needs,  including  ammunition,  has  to  be  carried  on 
men's  heads  or  shoulders.  The  porters  who  are  hired  for  this 
purpose,  although  they  engage  for  long  distances,  generally  do 
so  with  a  secret  determination  to  desert  whenever  they  get  tired 
or  hungry.  A  certain  number  of  "soldiers"  is  necessary,  to 
keep  guard  over  the  porters,  to  force  a  passage  through  hostile 
principalities,  and  to  compel   the  sale  of  the  needed  provisions. 
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Food  sufficient  for  large  bodies  of  men  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried.  The  baggage  of  explorers  is  principally  made  up  of  deli- 
cacies for  themselves  and  of  articles  which  attract  the  African 
fancy,  such  as  brass  rods,  copper  bracelets,  bright-colored  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  beads,  to  be  used  as  barter  for  food.  The  soldiers 
carry  nothing  but  their  arms,  but  they  are  apparently  as  ready 
as  the  porters  to  desert  when  they  get  a  chance.  As  a  rule,  these 
parties  are  not  large.  Baker,  when  he  started  from  Khartoum, 
had  25  men.  Commander  Cameron,  who  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  continent  from  east  to  west,  set  out  with  35 ;  Schweinfurth 
with  70 ;  Speke  and  Grant  with  108 ;  Stanley,  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Livingstone,  with  175  porters  and  23  soldiers. 
After  a  few  marches  from  the  starting  point,  the  troubles  begin. 
The  porters  desert,  abandoning  their  loads  or  carrying  them  off ; 
or  they  sicken  and  die;  or  they  openly  mutiny.  The  soldiers 
do  the  same  things.  If  the  explorers  are  unable  to  overcome 
insubordination  or  to  capture  the  runaways,  they  have  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  local  chiefs  in  order  to  procure  fresh  carriers. 
These  fresh  carriers  are  generally  slaves,  as,  indeed,  the  original 
ones  are  in  large  part,  and  have  no  more  interest  in  their  work 
than  slaves  usually  have.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  carriers 
and  soldiers  to  their  work  supplies  about  half  the  contents  of 
nearly  every  book  of  African  travel.  Considering  the  hardships 
and  the  great  loss  of  life  attending  all  these  exploring  journeys, 
the  wonder  is  that  any  traveler  has  been  able  to  reach  his  des- 
tination. When  Stanley  found  Livingstone,  the  English  ex- 
plorer had  been  reduced  to  destitution  and  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  desertion  of  his  carriers.  When  Baker  began  his 
exploration  of  the  upper  Nile,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mutiny  of 
his  force  of  45  uniformed  soldiers  within  a  few  weeks  after  start- 
ing from  Khartoum  up  the  Nile.  "They  promised,"  he  says, 
"  fidelity  and  devotion ;  but  a  greater  set  of  scoundrels  in  physi- 
ognomy I  never  encountered."  Accordingly,  when  they  reached 
Gondokoro  and  he  proposed  to  give  one  of  them  twenty-five 
lashes  for  "insolence,"  they  all  mutinied  and  he  had  to  fight  for 
his  life ;  and  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  incessant  trouble  of 
the  same  sort.  Commander  Cameron  had  a  like  experience,  but 
as  he  was  less  of  a  disciplinarian  than  Baker  and  more  concilia- 
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tory  in  his  temper,  lie  fared  better,  and  actually  earned  with  him 
to  the  Atlantic  some  of  the  men  who  started  with  him. 

All  the  travelers  model  their  expeditions  on  those  of  the 
Arab  slave-holders  and  ivory-dealers.  They  have  the  same 
array  of  soldiers  and  porters  and  the  same  modes  of  enforcing 
discipline,  and  all  are  generally  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be 
bent  on  the  same  errand  ;  but  of  course  the  Europeans  purchase 
supplies  where  they  can,  instead  of  always  securing  them  by 
plunder.  How  far  the  Europeans  go  sometimes  in  copying  the 
Arab  ways,  is  curiously  illustrated  in  Stanley's  account  of  his 
expedition  in  search  of  Livingstone.  The  Arabs,  when  carry- 
ing away  their  booty  after  a  raid,  chain  the  slaves  together  by 
iron  collars,  as  a  precaution  against  flight.  Stanley  describes 
these  chains,  as  seen  in  the  first  slave  gang  he  met,  as  "  ponder- 
ous; they  might  have  held  elephants  captive."  *  But  very  soon 
afterward  he  procured  a  stout  slave  chain  himself,  with  the  usual 
iron  collars  for  the  neck,  put  it  on  his  own  deserters  after  they 
had  been  "  well  flogged,"  and  made  them  march  in  it.f  He  even 
chained  his  head  man,  Bomba}r4  after  flogging  him  for  mutiny. 
When  he  reached  Livingstone,  he  recommended  to  him  the  same 
expedients.  In  the  last  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  Emin,  in 
September,  1887,  three  of  his  men,  who  had  deserted  with  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  captured  and  brought  into  his  camp 
by  a  native  chief.  It  appeared  that  they  were  all  slaves,  owned 
by  people  in  Zanzibar  and  Yambuya,  and  therefore  that  they 
could  not  have  had  the  smallest  interest  in  the  expedition,  or 
more  than  a  very  slight  sense  of  the  immorality  of  desertion. 
But  he  sentenced  all  three  to  death,  on  successive  days,  and 
hanged  one  of  them  on  the  usual  military  j)lea  that  mercy  toward 
iters  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  expedition,  pardon- 
ing the  other  two  on  intercession.  There  was  another  execution 
of  one  of  his  own  men  for  mutiny  and  desertion  on  the  return 
inarch  with  Emin,  after  a  formal  trial  by  court-martial;  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  constantly  held,  at  the  same  period,  over  the 
heads  <>f  Emin  Pasha's  force  as  well  as  those  of  his  own,  as  an 
aid  to  discipline  and  good  order. 

The  most  striking  illustration,  however,  of  the  thoroughly 
*  "  How  I  Found  Livingstone,"  p.  104.  f  P.  318.  fP.  ;j  !.~>. 
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military  character  of  Stanley's  expedition,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
story  of  his  fight  with  a  tribe  called  the  Baburesse,  shortly  before 
he  reached  Lake  Albert.  That  these  people  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilization,  his  account  of  their  territory 
shows.     They  were  not  simply  naked  savages.     He  says : 

"  Before  descending  into  the  valley  of  a  streamlet  flowing  northward, 
we  observed  with  wonder  that  the  whole  intervening  space,  as  far  as  the 
mountains,  was  one  mass  of  plantations  indicative  of  a  powerful  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  Resuming  the  march  at  1  p.m.,  we  entered  the  depths  of 
banana  plantations,  marveling  at  the  great  industry  evinced  and  the 
neatness  of  cultivated  plots.  The  conical  homesteads  were  large,  and  par- 
titioned within,  as  we  observed  while  passing  through  a  few  open  door- 
ways, by  screens  of  cane  grass.  Every  village  was  cleanly  swept,  as 
though  they  had  been  specially  prepared  for  guests.  Each  banana  stalk 
was  loaded  with  bananas.  The  potato  fields  were  extensive,  and  the  millet 
fields  stretched  for  miles  away  on  either  side,  by  hundreds  of  acres ;  and 
the  many  granaries  that  had  been  lately  erected  manifested  expectations 
of  a  bountiful  harvest.  .  .  .  A  valley  unfolded  to  our  view  as  we 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  Peak  range,  with  a  breadth  of  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  which  was  clothed  with  luxuriant  sorghum  ripening  for  the  sickle. 
...  To  our  left  the  ground,  hidden  by  crops  of  grain,  sloped  gradually  to 
a  rapid  branch  of  the  East  Ituri,  and  beyond  it  rose  an  easy  slope  to  a 
broad  horseshoe-shaped  grassy  ridge,  studded  with  homesteads,  green 
with  millet  and  corn,  and  rich  in  banana  groves.  A  sweeping  view  of  our 
surroundings  impressed  us  with  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe."* 

Now,  this  prosperous  and  industrious  tribe,  living  in  a  country 
familiar  by  sight  or  hearsay  with  the  raids  of  the  Arab  slave- 
traders,  were  naturally  alarmed  by  the  irruption  of  Stanley's 
armed  band  into  their  smiling  fields,  and  rallied  in  great  force  to 
oppose  his  passage.  They  naturally  refused  to  believe  his  stories 
of  peaceable  intent.  His  attempts  to  negotiate  with  them  proved 
fruitless,  and  he  then  fought  with  them  what  may  fairly  be  called 
a  battle,  killing  a  great  many  with  his  rifles,  as  they  were  armed 
only  with  bows  and  spears.  From  his  account  of  the  affair, 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  British  rights  in  the  Soudan. 
Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  a  zereba  was  formed,  water  was 
drawn  and  stored,  and  the  riflemen  under  cover  "  seriously  an- 
noyed "  the  natives  and  "  did  execution  "  among  them.  A  cow 
was  "seized  and  cut  up."  That  first  night  was  an  anxious  one, 
*  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  vol.  I.,  pp.  305-6. 
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and  Mr.  Stanley  read  his  Bible  in  his  tent  with  some  sinking  of 
the  heart.  On  the  morrow  Lieutenant  Stairs  forced  the  passage 
of  the  river,  while  Jephson  "  skirmished  up  the  slope  to  the  left 
and  Uledi  to  the  right."  "  The  village  was  taken  with  a  rush  and 
the  banana  plantations  scoured.  The  village  was  then  fired, 
and  the  other  settlements  assaulted."  "  The  Winchesters  were 
worked  most  handsomely,"  but  only  one  of  Stanley's  men  was 
wounded.     Finally, 

"Not  a  hut  was  left  standing  in  the  valley  around  us  to  be  a  cover 
during  the  night.  The  lesson,  we  felt,  was  not  completed.  We  should 
have  to  return  by  that  route.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  if  we  met 
many  tribes  of  this  quality  en  route,  we  should  lose  many  men,  and  if  we 
left  them  in  the  least  doubt  of  our  ability  to  protect  ourselves,  we  should 
have  to  repeat  our  day's  work.  It  was  therefore  far  more  merciful  to  fin- 
ish the  affair  thoroughly  before  leaving  a  tribe  in  unwhipped  insolence  in 
our  rear."  * 

Now  this  is  a  most  pitiful  story  of  slaughter  and  devastation 
among,  it  would  appear,  an  industrious  and  peaceful  people.  But 
nobody  can  blame  Mr.  Stanley  for  fighting  a  battle  under  the 
circumstances.  In  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  there 
no  other  mode  of  self-preservation.  We  have  cited  it  at 
some  length  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  at  greater  or  less  intervals,  during  the  whole  expedition. 
He  was,  in  fact,  conducting  an  organized  military  force  through 
an  enemy's  country.  He  had  to  flog  or  hang  his  own  men  to 
maintain  discipline.  He  had  to  shoot  the  inhabitants  and  to 
pillage  and  burn  their  villages  in  order  to  protect  himself  against 
treachery  and  to  supply  himself  with  provisions.  As  I  have 
said,  when  he  was  fairly  launched  on  his  march,  self-preservation 
became  his  first  law;  but  the  question  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered, Who  sent  him  on  his  march?  From  whom  did  he  get 
authority  to  begin  the  series  of  military  operations  that  ended  in 
depositing  Emin  Pasha  at  Zanzibar?  Under  whose  order  did  he 
enlist  troops,  and  exercise  among  the  Africans  the  power  of  a 

era!  in  the  field?  If  his  commission  was  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  he  was  really  entitled  under  it  to  shoot  and  hang  the 
white  men  of  his  command  as  well  as  the  black  ones. 

Mr.  Stanley  gives  us  in  his  "  Introductory  Chapter"  all  the 

*  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  vol.  I.,  pp.  815-16. 
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answers  wc  need  to  these  questions.  The  pity  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  General  Gordon's  unhappy  fate  at  Khartoum — pity,  I 
am  afraid,  which  had,  among  certain  classes,  a  large  mixture  of 
hatred  for  Gladstone  in  it — ended  in  pity  for  Emin  Pasha.  Emin 
was  a  German  doctor  who  was  governor  of  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
ince under  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  who  was  by  the  capture 
of  Khartoum  cut  off  from  the  civilized  world  somewhere  near 
Lake  Albert.  Very  little  was  known  about  him,  as  the  result 
proved,  or  about  his  condition  and  prospects.  But  the  British 
imagination,  working  on  the  Gordon  legend,  pictured  him  very 
soon  as  a  hero  in  great  distress,  fighting,  with  a  small  band  of 
faithful  followers,  to  keep  alive  the  lamp  of  civilization  in  darkest 
Africa,  and  likely,  sooner  or  later,  unless  rescued,  to  share  Gor- 
don's fate.  If  all  this  had  been  true,  the  duty  of  rescuing  him 
devolved  on  one  of  two  powers — on  Great  Britain,  as  the  assignee 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Egyptian  government,  charged  volun- 
tarily with  administration  of  its  finances  and  with  the  protection 
of  its  southern  frontiers  against  the  Mahdi ;  or  on  Egypt,  as  the 
employer  of  Emin,  and  the  power  to  which  he  was  responsible, 
if  he  was  responsible  to  any  power. 

It  was  soon  ascertained,  however,  that  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  The  Khedive  could  not 
move  without  British  consent,  and  the  British  had  the  expedition 
to  rescue  Gordon  too  fresh  in  their  memory  to  be  willing  to 
make  or  to  authorize  another  invasion  of  the  Soudan  for  any 
similar  purpose.  The  alternative  was  to  allow  some  one  to  raise 
a  force  at  private  cost  and  risk,  and  to  give  the  commander  either 
an  Egyptian  or  a  British  commission.  What  actually  came  to 
pass,  however,  was  the  raising  of  £11,500  by  ten  private  indi- 
viduals, mostly  philanthropists.  To  this  amount  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  added  £1,000  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment £10,000,  which,  as  far  as  this  last  was  concerned,  was  cer- 
tainly cheap  for  the  rescue  of  a  governor  and  his  troops.  These 
gentlemen,  all  unknown  to  fame,  then  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Emin  Relief 
Committee,"  and  sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  armed  with  such  power 
as  they  had  themselves,  to  raise  and  equip  troops,  to  invade 
hostile  territory,  and  to  do  as  much  fighting  as  might  be  neces- 
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sary  for  the  rescue  of  Emin.  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  had 
no  such  power  themselves,  and  therefore  that  they  had  no  power 
to  delegate  to  Stanley.  The  general  public  did  not  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  scheme,  for  it  knew  nothing  about  Emin, 
and  had  had  enough  of  Soudanese  warfare.  The  British  govern- 
ment refused,  it  would  appear,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
plan.  An  application  made  to  the  Admiralty  for  transportation 
to  the  Congo  was  curtly  refused.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  as 
the  head  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  encouraged  the  expedition  so 
far  as  to  lend  Stanley  to  head  it — Stanley  being  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Congo  Free  State — and  also  to  lend  one  or  two 
steamers  on  the  upper  Congo ;  but  he  made  it  a  condition  that 
the  expedition  should  start  from  the  western  coast,  instead  of 
from  Zanzibar,  which  compelled  Stanley  to  change  his  plans. 

When  Stanley  reached  Egypt,  all  he  obtained  from  the  Khe- 
dive's government,  besides  the  subscription  of  £10,000,  was  per- 
mission to  use  the  Egyptian  flag,  and  a  letter  of  credence  to  Emin 
Pasha,  requiring  the  Pasha  to  come  home  with  Stanley,  if  he 
should  come  at  all,  but  allowing  him  to  stay  where  he  was  if  he 
chose.  Nubar  Pasha,  the  prime  minister,  being  of  a  frugal  mind, 
stipulated  also  that  in  case  Emin  had  any  ivory — and  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  a  great  deal — the  Egyptian  government  was 
to  have  a  share  of  it,  in  consideration  of  the  advance  of  £10,000. 
The  expedition  was  thus,  in  all  respects,  a  private  enterprise. 
There  was  not  a  shadow  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
connected  with  it,  to  raise  troops,  to  inflict  capital  or  other  cor- 
poral jounishment  on  persons  in  its  service,  to  make  war  on  for- 
eign soil,  to  levy  supplies  by  force,  or  to  purchase,  hold,  or 
employ  slaves ;  yet  all  these  things  were  done  by  Stanley  or  by 
some  of  his  subordinates. 

Of  his  thoroughly  military  relations  to  these  subordinates,  he 
gave  a  curiously  frank  account  in  an  interview  with  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  "  Times,"  in  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber  6,  1890.  Speaking  of  the  censure  that  he  had  passed  on  the 
officers  of  the  rear  guard,  he  said: 

"It  is  absolutely  immaterial  to  me  what  view  the  people  take  of  this 
censure,  aa  I  bad  enlisted  all  these  men  as  my  oflicers,  and  it  was  only  to 
me  that  they  owed  loyalty  and  obedience  according  to  their  contracts.  I 
alone  am  justified  in  reserving  the  right  to  condemn  or  to  award  praise." 
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The  contract  with  Tippu  Tib  to  supply  600  carriers  for  the 
rear  guard,  which  Tippu  failed  to  carry  out,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  contract  with  the  greatest  slave-trader  in  western  Africa. 
The  carriers  that  Tippu  did  eventually  furnish  were  undoubtedly 
slaves.  A  Belgian  army  officer,  Lieutenant  Albert  Baert,  a  friend 
of  Major  Barttelot,  testifying  in  his  behalf,  says  that  he  met  the 
Major  at  Stanley  Falls,  whither  he  had  come  from  his  camp  at 
Yambuya,  to  try  "  to  procure  chains  for  the  deserters  he  might 
capture,  being  very  much  annoyed  at  the  numerous  desertions 
among  his  porters."  These  chains  were,  of  course,  the  slave 
chains  with  iron  collars  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  they 
were  seldom  or  never  put  on  a  deserter  without  giving  him  a 
flogging.  Part  of  the  payment  to  Tippu  Tib,  too,  was  "  fifty  cases 
of  gunpowder"  and  "as  many  cases  of  fixed  ammunition,  Rem- 
ington rifles,  elephant  guns,  and  revolvers,"*  which,  it  was  well 
known,  he  would  use  in  his  slave-hunting  expeditions. 

In  his  final  interview  with  Emin  at  Zanzibar,  in  December, 
1889,  Mr.  Stanley  put  down  the  loss  of  life  in  his  own  force  up 
to  that  date  at  300.  It  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration  to  esti- 
mate the  loss  he  inflicted  on  hostile  natives  in  his  various  en- 
counters at  double  that  number,  or  600.  Taking  everything 
into  account,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  total  cost  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  human  life  was  1,000 ;  and  the  destruction  of  native  prop- 
erty, through  forced  contributions  and  military  marauding  and 
devastation,  must  have  been  enormous,  although  there  are  no 
means  of  estimating  it.  Bonny,  one  of  Stanley's  officers,  admits 
that  he  captured  women  and  children  to  compel  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged  to  supply  the  party  with  food.  When 
Stanley  reached  Emin  Pasha  he  found  Emin  uncertain  whether 
he  wished  to  leave  Equatoria  or  not,  and  by  no  means  grateful 
for  the  sacrifices  made  on  his  behalf ;  and  found  his  officers  and 
men  to  be  the  very  dregs  of  the  old  Egyptian  army,  treacherous, 
cowardly,  insubordinate,  and  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  rob  and 
murder  the  rescuing  force  on  the  way  home.  But  these  facts 
do  not  prove  anything  to  the  discredit  of  the  expedition.  The 
worthlessness  of  Emin's  men  does  not  show  that  the  efforts  made 
on  their  behalf  were  illegitimate  or  ill-judged,  but  it  does  show 
*  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  vol.  II.,  p.  477. 
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that  the  enterprise  was  begun  with  a  culpably  small  amount  of 
information  about  the  matter  in  hand.  There  can  be  no  question, 
judging  from  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  Emin  and  his  men,  that 
had  even  half  of  what  he  found  out  about  them  been  known  in 
London  three  months,  or  even  two  months,  before  he  started,  the 
"  Emm  lielief  Committee "  would  never  have  been  organized, 
and  Emin  and  his  ragamuffin  army  would  have  been  left  to  get  out 
of  their  scrape  as  best  they  could.  What  prevented  preliminary 
inquiry  was  undoubtedly  the  Gordon  legend,  which  surrounded 
with  an  heroic  halo  every  European  shut  up  in  the  Soudan. 

Of  the  illegality  of  the  enterprise  under  the  municipal  law  of 
England,  there  can  be  little  question.  To  that  law  Mr.  Stanley, 
as  an  American  citizen,  is  not  amenable ;  but  his  subordinates 
have  undoubtedly,  in  the  absence  of  commissions  from  an  estab- 
lished government,  exposed  themselves  to  prosecution  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "Slave-trading  Act,"*  which  makes  the 
owning  of  slaves  or  the  dealing  in  them  a  felony  in  a  British 
subject;  and  also  under  the  actf  which  makes  punishable  in 
England  "  any  murder  or  manslaughter  committed  by  a  British 
subject  on  land  on  any  person  anywhere  outside  the  Queen's 
dominions."  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  executions  carried  out 
by  the  officers  of  the  rear  guard  are  not  justiciable  under  this 
statute,  and  why  it  does  not  even  cover  the  case  of  the  natives 
killed  "  in  action  "  when  defending  their  homes.  If  so,  the  ex- 
pedition was  distinctly  piratical.  The  connivance  of  the  English 
and  Egyptian  governments  may  of  course  be  pleaded  in  pallia- 
tion, and  so  may  the  earlier  promoters'  ignorance  of  the  shape 
the  expedition  would  finally  take.  Their  blunder  as  to  its  mili- 
tary character  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  affair. 

One  of  the  gravest  objections  even  to  expeditions  which, 
though  technically  piratical,  are  morally  excusable,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  chief,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and 
therefore  reports  to  nobody;  so  that  when  a  dispute  arises  over 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  actors,  there  is  no  proper  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  or  of  distributing  the  blame.  Every  lawful 
military  enterprise  has  a  government  behind  it  to  which  the 
offic  accountable,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  care- 

*  5  anil  0  George  IV.,  chapter  113.         f24  and  2o  Victoria,  chapter  100. 
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fill  reports,  and  by  which  they  are  punishable  in  case  of  negli- 
gence, disobedience,  or  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare.  The  fact  that  Stanley  has  no  one  to  report 
to,  except  himself,  and  that  no  judicial  machinery  now  exists 
for  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which  he  brings  against  his 
officers  of  the  rear  guard,  in  truth  goes  far  to  fix  the  character  of 
his  operations  in  central  Africa.  Both  he  and  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinates have  sold  reports  to  the  book -publishers  and  to  maga- 
zines, each  giving  his  own  version  of  the  occurrences  in  which  he 
participated ;  but  these  reports  should  have  been  made  to  some 
competent  authority,  tinder  these  circumstances  it  seems  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  At  a  meeting  in  London  the 
other  day,  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  to  consider  this 
matter,  the  chairman  proposed  that  Stanley  should  bring  a  libel 
suit  against  somebody  in  order  to  secure  a  judicial  inquiry ;  but 
Mr.  Stanley  has  apparently  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  there  is  no  way  to  compel  him.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  was  present,  suggested,  as  a  first  step,  that  a  legal 
opinion  should  be  obtained  on  the  question  whether  the  Stanley 
expedition  was  not  "  an  illegal  military  expedition  against  a 
friendly  people,  and  an  illegal  assumption  of  military  authority.  ' 
He  further  held  that  the  members  of  it  had  brought  themselves 
within  the  purview  of  the  Slave-trading  Act,  and  were  indict- 
able. That  this  question  would  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  competent  legal  authority,  is  most  likely,  and  if  it  were,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  British  government  could,  in  the  interest 
of  its  own  dignity,  if  not  in  that  of  humanity,  avoid  taking  some 
steps  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Neither  philanthropists 
nor  explorers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  military  ven- 
tures, no  matter  how  laudable  the  object,  without  far  greater 
care  than  marked  the  inception  of  the  Emin  expedition,  particu- 
larly when  such  ventures  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  damage  to  property,  and  the  presentation  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  barbarians  in  an  odious  or  fearful  light. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 
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The  birth  and  resurrection  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  miracles  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
as  it  had  been  known  before  his  coming,  as  it  was  known  then 
to  the  observation  of  all  save  a  few  witnesses  of  them,  and  as  it 
has  been  known  since  through  all  the  world,  that  they  stand 
apart  from  all  other  events — unique,  transcendent,  supernatural. 
Belonging  to  a  separate  and  special  order  of  things,  they  need 
and  exact  a  separate  and  special  way  of  belief ;  their  appeal  is  to 
other  faculties  than  those  faculties  of  observation  and  reason 
which  serve  for  all  other  human  knowledge,  but  which  they  con- 
tradict absolutely.  They  do  not  enter  the  mind  through  the  un- 
derstanding as  natural  truths,  but  through  the  heart  as  divine 
truths.  Since  they  are  matters  of  faith  and  feeling,  reason  is  im- 
potent to  conclude  anything  in  respect  of  them ;  they  are  to  it 
foolishness;  its  true  function  there  is  to  disavow  its  function. 
He  who  would  attain  the  right  mood  of  heart  and  mind  to  be- 
lieve firmly,  must  resolutely  curb  the  pride  of  intellect  and 
coerce  reason  even  to  its  stultification.  So  by  being  a  fool  in 
wisdom,  he  will  be  wise  in  faith  in  those  things  which  were  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  revealed  unto  babes;  which  were  scorned 
by  scribes,  lawyers,  and  Pharisees,  but  received  gladly  by  a  few 
poor  fishermen  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

The  two  distinct  ways  of  belief  have  nowhere  been  set  forth 
with  more  lucid  precision,  with  more  thorough  comprehension, 
or  with  firmer  logic,  than  by  the  illustrious  Pascal,  whose  main 
principles  have  been  adopted  and  followed  by  Cardinal  New- 
man in  his  subtile  and  elaborate  "Grammar  of  Assent." 
With  these  great  writers  there  is  no  confused  compromise  or 
warring  struggle  of  reason  and  faith  in  matters  of  revelation;  no 
half-thought  principles  and  timid  shrinkings  from  logical  con- 
clusions; n<>  dim  and  vague  region  of  thought  in  which  one  per- 

persons  may,  according  to  particular  prejudice, 
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passion,  or  pleasure,  take  what  suits  and  leave  what  suits  not, 
welcoming  one  miracle  and  rejecting  another,  exalting  this  doc- 
trine and  ignoring  that,  interpreting  this  passage  metaphorically 
and  the  next  literally ;  no  Christianity  of  the  future,  emptied  of 
those  signs  and  wonders  which  are  its  seals  and  credentials — in 
sum,  no  destruction  of  a  real  principle  of  authority  in  religion 
by  the  consecration  of  license  and  anarchy  under  the  liberty  of 
private  intuition  or  judgment.  To  them  it  was  clear  as  noon- 
day that  there  was  no  stable  ground  between  absolute  faith  and 
absolute  infidelity,  all  intermediate  states  of  belief  being  unsta- 
ble creeds  of  passage  to  one  goal  or  the  other.  "  There  is  no 
medium  in  true  philosophy  between  atheism  and  Catholicism."* 
Without  being  of  Cardinal  Newman's  faith,  an  impartial  ob- 
server might  well  see  reason  to  believe  the  dangerous  foe  of  re- 
ligion not  to  be  the  open  adversary,  but  the  unwitting  enemy  in 
the  camp,  who  with  might  and  main  strives  to  rationalize  it,  hid- 
ing from  himself  meanwhile,  under  fervid  outbursts  of  hazy  sen- 
timent and  vague  eloquence,  his  own  insincerities  and  confusion 
of  thought,  and  the  real  drift  of  the  work  which  he  is  doing. 
Pleased  with  his  particular  interpretation  because  it  is  his,  how- 
ever small  his  exegetical  capacity,  he  cares  not  to  eliminate  from 
his  achievements  the  large  effect  due  to  the  play  of  self-love ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  special  thrills  of  its  delirious  delight  he  feels 
and  finds  the  particular  inspirations  of  conscience.  Pascal  and 
Newman,  having  the  minds  they  had,  could  hardly  have  re- 
mained Christian  had  they  not  found  a  surer  and  stronger  prin- 
ciple of  authority  than  in  the  vagaries  and  confusions,  the  preju- 
dices and  self-deceptions,  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the 
individual  mind,  with  its  shifting  moods  and  judgments  subject 
to  every  passing  bodily  change.  They  found  it  in  the  infallible 
voice  of  the  Church,  which,  having  a  continuity  of  existence  from 
the  apostles,  claims  to  be  the  true  depository  and  interpreter  of 
Christian  traditions  and  doctrines,  and  makes  the  bold  boast,  "  Se- 
curus  judicat  orbis  ter varum"  It  was  this  declaration  which 
dominated  and  decided  Newman;  which,  as  he  says,  "kept  ring- 
ing in  my  ears — Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum!  By  these  great 
words  of  the  ancient  father,  interpreting  and  summing  up  the 
*  Newman's  "Apologia,"  3d  edition,  p.  198. 
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long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  theory  of  a 
via  media  was  absolutely  pulverized." 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  mark  distinctly  the  bounds  of 
faith's  domain,  and  to  defend  its  inviolability,  because  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  science  and  criticism  tend  to  weaken  the  evi- 
dences of  supernatural  revelation  and  to  throw  doubt  on  them. 
Instead  of  growing  stronger  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
needing  less  defense  as  the  light  of  knowledge  grows  brighter, 
they  need  and  obtain  more  defense,  just  as  if  they  were  old 
works  of  human  contrivance  and  infirmity.  Of  the  age  gener- 
ally, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  inclined  to  believe  less  as 
it  knows  more,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  examples  which  may 
be  cited  of  the  union  of  great  intellect  and  childlike  faith.  This 
"  one  singular  achievement "  has  lately  been  claimed  for  New- 
man, in  a  mortuary  eulogy  by  his  friend  Cardinal  Manning: 
;'  No  one  who  does  not  intend  to  be  laughed  at  will  henceforward 
say  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  fit  only  for  weak  intellects  and 
unmanly  brains.  This  superstition  of  pride  is  over."  The  as- 
sertion, were  it  ever  made,  would  be  reckless  and  rash  at  any 
time ;  to  be  matched  only  by  Carlyle's  gross  description  of  New- 
man as  possessing  "  the  brain  of  a  medium-sized  rabbit."  Many 
eminent  examples  prove  that  a  person  of  great  intellect  may  be- 
lieve all  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Nay,  we  are  bound  to  go  further,  and  to  acknowledge  that  such  a 
one  may,  as  Newman  did,  and  as  no  doubt  Cardinal  Manning 
does,  assent  to  the  evidence  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  at  Naples;  firmly  believe  that  portions  of  the  true 
cross  are  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  relics  of  saints 
have  done  many  miracles;  and  as  firmly  believe  that  "before 
now  saints  have  raised  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the  sea  without 

els,  multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured  innumerable  diseases, 
and  stopped  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways." 

In  drawing  from  the  co-existence  of  faith  and  intellect  the  in- 
ference which  was  to  his  purpose,  Cardinal  Manning  has  not  been 
concerned  to  bring  into  view  the  relations  between  them  which 
are  rigidly  ordained  to  be  observed  by  pious  believers.     The 

lorn  of  knowledge  is  not  the  wisdom  of  faith,  a  weak  intel- 
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lect  being  perhaps  singularly  strong  in  faith  and  a  strong  intel- 
lect weak  in  faith.  The  prescribed  function  of  reason  is  to 
efface  itself  in  matters  of  faith ;  their  express  design  was  to  de- 
stroy the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  to  bring  to  naught  the  under- 
standing of  the  learned ;  therefore  men  like  Pascal  and  Newman 
have  made  it  their  aim  and  joy  to  be  of  "weak  intellect"  in 
such  matters.  That  was  the  glory  of  their  faith,  as  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  expressly  declares  that  God  has 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world,  that  it  has  pleased  God 
by  foolishness  to  save  the  world,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come a  fool  in  order  to  be  wise.  In  such  case  a  strong  intellect 
shows  its  strength  by  knowing  when  to  run  away  from  itself. 
The  fuller  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  on  which  the 
Cardinal  lays  stress,  is  that  a  man  may  so  train  his  mind,  if  he 
sets  himself  with  resolute  intent  and  bent  to  do  so,  as  to 
have  two  mental  areas,  separate  and  without  interchange  of 
function,  which  he  can  exercise  independently.  He  may  believe 
all  the  fables  of  the  Koran,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  clever  di- 
plomatist and  a  sagacious  statesman.  The  two  mental  areas  corre- 
spond to  the  two  orders  of  events,  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, with  which  his  experience  is  concerned;  and  they  are 
entered  on  by  two  entirely  different  ways  of  belief — the  way  of 
understanding  and  the  way  of  inner  feeling  and  faith.  On  such 
terms  of  mental  divisibility  he  becomes  practically  two  different 
persons  on  different  occasions,  according  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire, and  as  they  solicit  this  or  that  phase  of  him.  How  this  hap- 
pens, despite  all  metaphysical  theory  of  the  unity  of  mind,  would 
be  better  understood  if  mind  should  be  studied  less  abstractly, 
and  more  close  thought  given  to  understanding  the  physical 
structure  and  manner  of  development  of  its  organic  mechanism. 

What  is  that  structure?  The  key  of  its  construction  and 
function  is  the  mechanism  of  what  physiologists  know  as  a  sim- 
ple reflex  or  excito-motor  act ;  that  is  to  say,  an  act  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  a  person  performs  when  he  sighs,  coughs, 
sneezes,  swallows,  or  winks,  or  as  that  which  a  butterfly  does 
when  it  procreates  after  its  head  has  been  cut  off.  The  type  of 
the  mechanism  is,  first,  a  sensory  or  so-called  afferent  nerve,  along 
which,  in  response  to  an  impression  made  on  its  endings  from 
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witnout,  an  ingoing  current  passes  to  a  central  nerve  cell ;  and, 
secondly,  a  motor  or  efferent  nerve,  going  from  the  cell,  along 
which  the  outgoing  current  passes  to  the  muscles  that  react  upon 
the  outer  world.  That  is  the  simple  nervous  structure  by  which 
a  message  is  Tcceivcd  from  without  and  by  which  fit  reaction  is 
made  thereto.  Practically  it  is  the  entire  nervous  system  of  the 
lowest  creature  which  possesses  one,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  more 
complex  structures  that  subserve  the  adjustments  of  higher  crea- 
tures to  their  environments ;  for  out  of  such  simple  factors,  by 
multiplication  of  cells  and  fibers  and  by  complication  of  their 
tracts  and  connections,  the  complex  structure  is  built  up. 

In  this  mode  of  complication,  several  ingoing  currents,  that 
proceed  from  differentiated  sensory  endings,  are  associated  by 
means  of  central  nerve  cells  and  their  connections,  and  are  dis- 
tributed thence  along  several  tracks  or  lines  of  conduction.  In 
the  complex  network  or  plexus  thus  formed  by  the  junctions  of 
cells  and  b}^  the  multiplication  of  their  connecting  fibers  on  the 
same  level,  are  the  obvious  means  of  many  fit  distributions  of 
energy  and  of  different  combinations  of  distributions.  Higher  in 
the  scale  of  animal  organization  we  find  a  further  complication  of 
different  levels  of  plexuses — the  superposition  of  areas  of  higher 
level  of  reflex  action,  with  which  areas  of  lower  level  are  con- 
nected. Here  are  the  obvious  means  by  which  pregnant  im- 
pulses may  pass  from  the  higher  areas  of  the  nervous  hierarchy 
to  different  subordinate  centers,  whence  they  may  be  suitably 
distributed.  Considering  that  there  are  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  nerve  cells  in  the  cerebral  cortex  of  man,  that  every  cell  has 
its  connection  or  connections  there,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
multitude  of  fibers  goes  separate  to  its  destination,  we  may  per- 
haps go  some  way  toward  realizing  in  imagination  how  exceed- 
ingly fine,  numerous,  complex,  and  intricate  are  the  nervous  net- 
works which  constitute  the  mental  organization.  There  are  thus 
abundant  means  of  physical  reflection  to  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  mental  reflection. 

As  the  mechanism  of  a  simple  reflex  act  is  the  elemental  type 
of  the  c  s  mental  structure,  so  the  simple  reflex  act  is  the 

lental  type  of  the  complex  mental  function.  Just  as  the 
simple  reflex  act  represents  fit  adjustment  of  action  to  imp] 
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sion,  either  for  receiving  the  stimulus  when  it  is  agreeable  and 
useful,  or  for  repelling  and  evading  it  when  it  is  painful  and  hurt- 
ful— beiug  essentially  purposive,  though  unconscious — so  the 
complex  mental  function  represents,  in  abstract  representations, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  fittest  movements  in  answer  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fittest  impressions.  These  representative 
functions  of  the  highest  nervous  levels  constitute  our  mental  ap- 
prehensions or  ideas ;  they  represent  and  subserve  the  guidance 
of  desire  by  experience,  and,  being  thus  consciously  purposive, 
are  essentially  acts  of  reason.  Still,  they  are  based  upon  reflex 
acts,  are  built  up  of  them,  and  are  themselves  essentially  reflex. 
Every  immediate  perception  or  apprehension,  instant  and  in- 
stinctive as  it  appears,  is  just  as  much  an  inference  as  any  act  of 
judgment  which  we  perform  deliberately;  at  bottom  it  means 
gradually-learnt  special  muscular  adaptation  to  special  sensory 
impression.  But  because  the  process  began  with  life  and  has 
gone  on  continually  through  it,  its  steps  have  lapsed  in  conscious- 
ness, and  the  apprehension,  which  had  to  be  tediously  acquired, 
has  come  to  seem  immediate.  In  like  manner  a  simple  act  of 
reason,  by  which,  given  the  premises,  the  conclusion  follows  in- 
evitably in  every  soundly- constituted  mind,  is  just  as  necessary  a 
reflex  act  or  effect  as  is  the  infant's  sucking  when  the  nipple  is 
put  between  its  lips.  Both  acts  are  automatic,  if  we  choose  that 
descriptive  term ;  in  the  one  case  with  consciousness,  in  the  other 
without  it.  They  are  both  acts  of  reason,  if  we  prefer  that  de- 
scriptive term ;  the  one  of  explicit,  the  other  of  implicit,  reason. 
The  actual  processes  are  of  the  same  nature,  however  we  choose 
to  name  them. 

No  doubt  some'will  argue  that  consciousness  makes  a  vast 
difference,  and  that  its  presence  raises  the  functions  into  another 
and  higher  order  of  events.  But  the  main  force  of  that  argu- 
ment lies  in  the  traditional  misconception  of  what  consciousness 
is,  and  of  what  it  does  in  mental  functions.  It  does  not  perform 
these ;  it  only  illuminates  them.  It  is  not  the  actual  energy  at 
work  in  them;  they  proceed  and  it  attends,  so  to  speak.  We 
are  never  conscious  of  a  mental  state  until  the  state  is ;  con- 
sciousness of  it  does  not  anticipate  or  dictate  or  execute  it,  but 
comes  into  existence  with   its  accomplishment.     Moreover,  we 
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may  be  certain  that  when  we  have  done  an  act  a  thousand  times, 
whether  an  act  of  bodily  skill  or  an  act  of  reason,  we  can  do  it 
as  well  without  consciousness  as  with  it;  many  times,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  better.  Like  a  perception,  the  judgment  is  then  in- 
stantaneous and  instinctive,  the  steps  of  its  process  having  lapsed. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  the  useful  machines  we  arc  in  the  work 
of  life,  only  because  the  great  majority  of  our  ordinary  acts  and 
judgments  have  been  rendered  automatic  and  unconscious. 
Consciousness  accompanies  imperfect  adaptation,  tentative  en- 
deavors, the  practice  of  means  to  ends,  the  development  of  rea- 
son ;  it  lapses  when  skill  is  perfect.  If  an  angry  wasp  stings  in- 
stantly with  perfect  art  and  skill,  it  does  so  because  perfecting 
practice  through  the  ages  has  been  embodied  in  a  most  fit  mech- 
anism, by  a  process  of  extinction  of  the  wasps  that  did  not  suc- 
ceed well  and  by  a  survival  of  those  that  did.  The  wasp  now 
does  not  need  to  remember  how  to  sting,  because  its  memory  is 
so  complete  as  to  be  unconscious.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  is 
an  instinctive  liar  or  thief,  or  if  he  is  a  born  poet,  as  the  true 
poet  must  be,  he  is  so  because  the  fit  nervous  structure  has  been 
infixed  in  his  constitution  by  a  sort  of  prevenient  grace ;  that  is, 
by  the  ancestral  exercise  of  a  predisposing  function  before  he  was 
even  begotten.  All  the  pains  and  practice  in  the  world  will 
not  make  a  great  criminal  out  of  a  person  who  entirely  lacks 
criminal  proclivities,  any  more  than  they  will  make  a  great  poet 
out  of  one  who  toils  and  moils  painfully  to  manufacture  con- 
sciously the  inspiration  which  is  not  in  him.  Great  artist  of  his 
kind  will  neither  of  them  ever  be.  Virtue  itself  is  not  safely 
lodged  until  it  has  become  a  habit  and  until  its  exercise  is  a 
pleasure.  So  long  as  it  is  conscious  it  is  not  ingrained  in  char- 
acter, and  the  more  conscious  it  is  the  more  dubious  it  is.  Not 
entirely  wholesome  and  edifying  is  the  story  which  Gregory  tells 
of  St.  Austin,  that  he  was  so  virtuous  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  his  sister.  Perhaps  when  man  has  got 
so  far  in  adaptation  to  the  conditions,  physical  and  social,  of  his 
surroundings,  as  to  be  in  full  and  exact  harmony  with  them,  he 
will  be  nearly  or  completely  unconscious;  at  any  rate,  he  will  be 
bent  on  using  and  losing  his  consciousness  in  objective  work, 
and  haply  free  from  sickly  displays  of  self-consciousness. 
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The  difference  in  structure  and  form  between  the  simple 
nervous  system  of  a  creature  low  in  the  scale  of  organization 
and  the  complex  nervous  system  of  one  high  in  that  scale,  is  the 
form,  measure,  and  means  of  the  difference  between  the  few, 
simple,  and  general  reflex  acts  of  which  the  one  is  capable,  and 
the  many  complex  and  special  relations  with  external  nature  in 
which  the  other  lives.  The  progressive  development  of  the 
nervous  system  has  gone  along  with  the  progressive  increase  and 
specialization  of  these  relations;  its  formal  structure  in  each 
species  incorporates  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  species  in 
its  progressive  adjustments  to  its  surroundings;  accordingly  it 
displays  explicitly,  when  it  functions,  that  which  it  contains  im- 
plicitly. Necessarily,  then,  the  specific  nature  of  an  organism 
limits  and  determines  the  number  and  kind  of  its  relations  to  the 
external  world,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  the  special  responses 
thereto  of  a  differently-constituted  organism.  The  world  of  a 
tiger  and  the  world  of  a  tiger-moth  are  two  entirely  different 
worlds,  one  almost  non-existent  to  the  other;  and  the  eternal 
truths  of  the  wisest  monkey's  mind  are  very  different  from  the 
eternal  truths  of  a  human  philosopher,  little  as  both  may  signify 
in  the  world's  long  run.  The  very  limited  relations  of  living 
creatures  to  the  universe  mighfc  be  likened  to  the  different 
graduations  of  the  thermometrical  scale;  one  scale  is  divided 
into  more  and  another  sort  into  fewer  degrees,  but  in  every  case, 
whatever  its  length  and  the  number  of  its  divisions,  there  is  an 
ungraduated  infinity  below  the  lowest  degree  and  an  ungradu- 
ated  infinity  above  the  highest.  We  need  not  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  unknowable ;  it  is  the  value  of  the  knowable  which 
rightly  is  in  question. 

Human  minds  do  not  differ  in  knowledge  as  two  kinds  of  an- 
imals differ  in  structure.  Still  they  do  differ  greatly,  and  such  dif- 
ferences go  along  with  differences  in  the  complexity  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cerebral  cortex.  That  its  nervous  plexuses  are  fewer 
and  simpler  in  the  brain  of  one  person  than  in  that  of  another  at 
the  same  level  of  civilization,  cannot  be  said  positively,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  make  the  numberless  nice  countings  and  meas- 
urings  necessary  to  be  sure  of  it;  but  they  are  fewer  and  more 
simple  in  the  brains  of  low  savages  than  in  the  brains  of  the 
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highest  races  of  men.  This  superiority  of  structure  is  the  past 
embodiment  of  a  superiority  of  function  that  has  been  acquired 
from  age  to  age,  and  it  is  the  present  substratum  of  the  superior 
functions  which  the  higher  brain  performs.  The  result  is  that  no 
amount  of  education,  even  were  it  begun  from  the  first  moment 
of  life  and  continued  to  the  last,  would  avail  to  raise  the  low 
savage,  who  lacks  the  physical  substrata  of  the  higher  faculties, 
to  the  level  of  an  average  civilized  person  who  possesses  them. 
The  former  is  under  a  natural  defect  like  that  which  the  latter 
exhibits  accidentally  when  he  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  degener- 
ation of  kind,  and  when,  sunk  to  a  congenital  imbecility  or  idiocy 
by  reason  of  defective  nervous  plexuses,  he  is  more  utterly  in- 
capable of  ordinary  intellectual  and  moral  culture  than  the  low 
savage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  mental  degeneration — the 
initial  and  final  terms  of  evolution  and  dissolution — we  discover 
clear  evidence  of  structural  defects  which,  though  inferred  with 
certainty,  are  not  patent  in  the  intermediate  stages. 

Not  that  the  defects  in  such  case  must  always  be  actually 
missing  cells  and  fibers ;  these  might  be  there  in  full  quantity,  and 

be  unfit  to  subserve  the  proper  faculties,  owing  to  absence 
or  to  fault  of  the  fine  connecting  processes.  Manifestly  the  corti- 
cal plexuses  do  not  all  act  together,  and  do  not  act  at  random, 
when  they  discharge  the  several  functions  of  mind,  any  more  than 
the  muscles  do  when  they  perform  special  bodily  movements. 
Definite  combinations  of  nerve  tracks  are  formed  to  serve  the 
different  requirements  of  sensory  impression  and  motor  reaction; 
and  these  forms  or  patterns  of  associated  tracks  arc  more  or  less 
transitory  or  permanent,  according  as  they  minister  to  temporary 
needs  or  to  fixed  habits  of  function.     Most  minds  show  some 

;;il  proclivities  or  aptitudes,  and  some  minds  show  notable 
aptitudes;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  brains  certain  associations  of 
tracks,  ready-formed  or  easily  formed,  constitute  natural  endow- 
ments of  structure.  In  this  way  perhaps  a  fixed  mental  habit  of 
ancestors  endows  the  offspring  with  a  proclivity  and  aptitude  to 
tin1  exercise  of  some  particular  function,  an  association  framed 
in  the  past  for  a  temporary  purpose  having  been  so  fixed  by 
habit  of  e\  as  to  become  an  inherited  aptitude  or  instinct. 
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In  the  varying  firmness  of  such  an  organized  tract  of  thought 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  effects  or  non-effects  of  education  to 
undo  it.  It  may  be  so  firmly  set  that  systematic  training  to  a 
new  order  of  functions  will  not  permanently  dissolve  it,  the  pro- 
clivity to  fall  into  the  old  form  being  irresistible;  or  it  may  be 
so  loosely  fixed  that  another  kind  of  training  than  that  to  which 
it  owed  its  formation  easily  breaks  it  up  and  uses  its  component 
parts  for  the  organization  of  other  forms.  In  the  latter  case  ed- 
ucation and  training  may  do  much  to  mold  mental  formation ; 
in  the  former  they  can  do  little  to  change  the  laid-down  lines  of 
function  into  which  the  mind  is  destined  to  grow  in  maturity. 
In  any  case  the  most  hopeful  way  to  modify  the  inherited 
aptitudes  is  to  transplant  the  individual  into  entirely  different 
circumstances  from  those  in  which  the  parents  lived  and  in 
which  he  was  born.  So,  perchance,  a  new  order  of  impres- 
sions, soliciting  a  new  order  of  reactions,  will  dissolve  old  com- 
binations and  frame  new  ones,  and  effect  by  degrees  a  change  of 
internal  organization.  To  have  an  insane  inheritance,  and  to  be 
brought  up  by  those  who  bestowed  it,  is  to  be  twice  penalized. 

When  no  strong  innate  proclivities  exist,  still  more  when 
training  is  specially  adapted  to  foster  such  as  do  exist,  then  a 
mind  may  be  molded  to  almost  any  pattern  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  is  wished,  provided  that  exclusive  training  be  begun 
early  enough  and  be  steadily  enforced  long  enough.  Get  exclu- 
sive hold  of  it  from  its  first  dawn,  subject  it  systematically  to  a 
special  class  of  impressions  and  to  an  answering  set  of  reactions, 
insulate  it  as  much  as  possible  from  all  conflicting  or  distracting 
impressions,  and  exercise  it  continually  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
desired  it  should  think  and  feel — the  certain  physical  result  is  the 
formation  of  a  mental  organization  which  shall  discharge  that 
function  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  discharging  it,  which  shall 
function  in  one  sort  of  belief  and  practice  in  one  country  and  in 
another  sort  of  belief  and  practice  in  another  country,  and  which 
always  shall  resent  and  recoil  from  any  alien  function.  To  ask 
a  person  so  manipulated,  trained,  and  manufactured  to  a  set  form 
of  mental  growth,  which  is  protected  and  kept  up  by  a  set  environ- 
ment, to  observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  judge  in  matters  that  lie  out- 
side his  range  of  mental  functions,  is  much  like  asking  one  spe- 
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cies  of  organism  to  have  the  sensibilities  and  to  perform  the  acts 
of  another  species.  How  can  a  Mussulman  who  has  been  taught 
to  spell  the  Koran,  to  read  the  Koran,  to  write  the  Koran,  and 
to  recite  the  Koran,  as  his  one  school  lesson,  and  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  true  outside  the  Koran,  and  whose  ancestors  for  ten 
centuries  have  undergone  the  same  training,  have  sympathy  of 
feeling  and  thought,  real  community  of  mental  nature,  with  a 
Christian,  or  do  otherwise  than  loathe,  hate,  and  despise  him? 
The  two  belong  to  the  same  animal  species,  but  they  are  virtu- 
ally of  different  mental  kinds.  But  why  multiply  instances? 
There  is  not  an  inconsistency  or  contradiction  of  which  human 
nature  is  not  capable ;  not  a  folly  of  belief  or  an  absurdity  of 

•tice  which  has  not  been  cherished  by  some  people  or  other 
at  some  period  or  other  of  human  history. 

Having  a  good  hold  of  the  principle  of  the  reflex  structure 
and  function  of  the  brain,  we  can  easily  understand  how  such 
mental  moldings  are  effected,  and  how,  indeed,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  effected  when  they  are  resolutely  put  in  hand  and  car- 
ried through.  Tradition,  education,  conventions,  and  custom 
will  do  the  work  surely.  Individual  minds  that  go  astray  in  de- 
velopment yield  abundant  illustrations  of  a  like  process  of  men- 
tal warping  into  positive  distortion  or  deformity.  Although  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  insanity  as  disease,  it  is  not  always  dis- 
ease in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  many  times  it  is  rather  of 
the  nature  of  deformity.  A  mind  may  be  molded  into  mad- 
ness by  nature  and  circumstances  as  well  as  distracted  into  it  by 
disease.     When  an  exaggerated  egoism,  inspired  by  a  particular 

-ion,  such  as  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  pride,  takes  all  impres- 
sions and  turns  them  to  its  nurture  and  nature,  it  grows  at  last 
so  far  out  of  all  proportion  and  congruity  as  to  be  actual  mad- 

3;  it  becomes  an  insane  delusion  which,  absorbing  and  hold- 
ing a  certain  area  of  mind,  destroys  its  unity.  The  individual  is 
a  twofold  personality  according  as  he  is  under  the  sway  of  the 
sound  tracts  of  thought  or  of  the  unsound  ones ;  his  mental  or- 
ganization has  been  so  formed  by  the  continual  exercise  and 
nurture  of  certain  tracts  of  it  that  these  have  strengthened  and 
to  a  predominant  power,  and  it  is  qow  practically  de- 
formed.   Full  of  instruction  is  the  whole  class  of  derangements 
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thus  produced,  but  I  cite  them  here  only  in  exemplification  of 
the  positive  division  or  disintegration  which  mind  may  suffer. 

Those  who  spin  mental  philosophy  out  of  their  own  heads, 
have  been  brought  with  difficulty  to  entertain  even  a  sincere 
suspicion  that  mind  suffers  all  sorts  of  disintegrations.  Old 
writers  on  mental  pathology  described  striking  cases  of  twofold 
personality  or  double  consciousness  and  the  like ;  but  the  instruct- 
ive instances  were  ignored  by  those  who,  prepossessed  with  the 
dogma  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  consciousness,  were 
blind  to  their  bearings  on  philosophy.  Now,  however,  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism,  which  are  the  old  phenomena  of  mesmer- 
ism under  a  different  name,  are  attracting  much  notice  and  are 
provoking  special  study  of  such  states.  Viewing  them  from  the 
standpoint,  of  the  reflex  structure  of  the  mental  organization, 
what  may  we  suppose  to  take  place  when  a  person  is  put  into 
the  hypnotic  state  in  which,  machine-like,  he  is  governed  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  operator,  touching,  tasting,  seeing,  hearing, 
thinking,  and  doing  as  his  master  bids  him?  By  the  special 
suggestions  made  forcibly  to  him,  the  fit  tracts  of  his  brain  are 
put  into  an  extraordinary  activity,  while  the  remaining  tracts  are 
inhibited,  or,  so  to  speak,  blocked.  Thereupon  he  must  appre- 
hend or  perceive  as  he  has  been  made  to  think,  must  receive 
and  translate  every  impression  on  sense  into  the  language  of 
the  active  idea,  and  shape  it  into  the  features  of  that  idea,  or  else 
show  no  consciousness  of  it  at  all.  He  cannot  possibly  perceive 
in  the  language  of  ideas  that  are  entirely  inactive.  The  one  ac- 
tive cerebral  tract  is  virtually  the  whole  and  sole  mind  which  he 
then  has,  and  to  obey  it  in  sense  and  act  is  a  compulsive  neces- 
sity. For  the  time  he  is  as  effectually  precluded  from  true  obser- 
vation of  facts  and  from  reflection  on  them,  as  truly  barred  from 
full  mental  contact  with  things,  as  if  he  had  been  educated 
through  life  to  exercise  that  tract  and  none  other.  The  condi- 
tion is  an  artificial  insanity;  the  operator  doing  for  him  what 
disease  does  when  it  produces  a  dominating  delusion,  congruent 
hallucinations,  and  conformable  conduct. 

That  there  are  people  who  find  something  more  than  natural 
function  in  hypnotic  phenomena  is  just  what  might  be  expected. 
Abnormal   nervous   seizures   have  always  excited  wonder   and 
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awe;  so  much  so  that  they  were  commonly  ascribed  to  super- 
natural causes  before  they  were  understood.  The  convulsions 
of  epilepsy  were  the  work  of  the  god  who  had  taken  violent  pos- 
session of  the  body;  the  incoherent  words  and  inarticulate 
sounds  of  delirium  were  divine  oracles  which  it  was  the  prophet's 
business  to  interpret ;  the  ecstasy  or  trance  of  hysteria  was  the 
rapture  of  a  supernatural  influx.  Even  if  it  should  prove  true 
that  a  vivid  hypnotic  suggestion  may  sometimes,  by  concentration 
of  nerve-energy  along  special  paths  of  distribution,  help  to  cure  dis- 
ease or  to  cause  it — ta  heal  by  faith  or  kill  by  faith — other  than 
natural  causes  need  not  be  invoked  in  explanation.  The  just 
inference  from  past  experience  and  from  present  knowledge  is  in 
the  opposite  direction — to  look  for  natural  causes  and  their  laws 
of  action.  It  is  always  possible  for  a  person  of  unstable  nervous 
temperament,  natural  or  acquired,  by  special  culture,  strain,  and 
practice,  to  gain  a  power  of  self-hypnotizing;  and  when  the 
Australian  native  doctor,  or  the  Turanian  sharman,  or  a  fanatical 
devotee  of  other  sort  throws  himself  into  a  deep  trance  and  in  it 
visits  the  world  of  spirits,  his  ecstasy  is  an  effect  and  example  of 
self-hypnotism — an  ordinary  pathological,  not  an  extraordinary 
spiritual,  process. 

Henry  Maudsley 


BOWDLEKIZED  BIOGBAPHY. 

The  late  Thomas  Bowdler,  F.K.S.,  gained  distinction  as 
the  editor  of  "  The  Family  Shakespeare,"  first  published  in  1818, 
in  which  "  nothing  is  added  to  the  original  text,  but  those  words 
and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be 
read  aloud  in  a  family."  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  after- 
ward produced  a  "Family  Gibbon,'*'  "reprinted  from  the  original 
text,  with  the  careful  omission  of  all  passages  of  an  irreligious 
or  immoral  tendency.''  Against  books  expressly  designed  for 
family  reading,  not  a  word  is  to  be  said ;  but  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  no  such  purpose.  His  dramas,  after  the  editing  of  Mr. 
Bowdler,  may  indeed  be  free  from  blemish,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  his  no  longer ;  while  Gibbon,  after  everything  that  Mr. 
Bowdler  thought  irreligious  or  immoral  has  been  expunged,  is 
more  Bowdler  than  Gibbon.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  "  The 
Family  Shakespeare  "  in  any  private  house,  but  as  the  publishers 
keep  it  in  print,  I  suppose  there  is  still  some  demand  for  it. 
The  estimable  editor  himself  has  become  typical;  his  name 
gives  an  expressive  word  to  the  language,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  pursued  his  labors  has  continued  to  manifest  itself,  increas- 
ingly I  think,  down  to  the  present  day. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  acts  of  certain  self -constituted 
guardians  of  human  morals,  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
write  what  they  term  "biographies."  Where  virtue  is  preached, 
the  practice  of  it  is  too  often  lax.  Gambling,  and  mendicancy, 
and  the  incurring  of  debts  are  severely  condemned  in  things  sec- 
ular; but  they  are  condoned,  if  not  actually  approved,  when  a 
church  is  to  be  endowed  or  a  missionary  to  be  sent  to  China. 
The  authors  of  biographies  which  are  meant  to  be  moral  and  re- 
ligious in  their  tendencies,  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
they  employ  to  secure  their  ends.  They  pervert  biography,  as 
they  also  pervert  fiction,  from  its  legitimate  function,  to  serve 
ulterior  objects  of  their  own.     If  the  man  or  woman  whose  story 
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they  have  chosen  to  tell  does  not,  in  his  behavior,  accord  with 
the  lesson  they  wish  to  enforce,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  omit,  to 
alter,  and  even  to  invent.  They  produce  the  history  of  a  life,  not 
as  it  was  actually  lived,  but  as  they  think  best  for  the  world 
to  suppose  it  was  lived ;  and,  to  give  weight  to  their  narrative, 
they  label  it  with  the  name  of  Newton,  or  Oberlin,  or  Luther,  en- 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry.  Other  persons  there  are  whose  interest  is 
not  so  much  in  public  morals  as  in  the  reputation  of  certain 
heroes.  They  do  not  believe,  with  Montaigne,  that  "  all  actions 
equally  become  and  equally  honor  a  wise  man."  They  fear  that 
some  of  the  actions  of  their  favorite  wise  men  may  fail  to  stand 
the  test  of  public  criticism  and,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  least, 
seem  unbecoming.  Shall  these  heroes  be  exposed  to  public 
scorn?  No!  The  doubtful  facts  must- be  suppressed.  These 
great  men's  lives  are  edited  for  family  reading  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Bowdler  edited  Shakespeare.  Nothing  is 
added,  but  those  circumstances  which  seem  in  any  way  ques- 
tionable are  not  mentioned. 

Biographers  of  this  description  are  exceedingly  popular  just 
now.  The  feeling  against  telling  the  whole  truth  has  reached  a 
pitch  which  borders  on  hysteria.  Cries  of  "  violated  confidence," 
"scandalous  imputations,"  "  the  dishonoring  of  the  dead,"  "the 
neglected  sanctities  of  private  life,"  fill  the  air  and  assail  every 
writer  who,  having  undertaken  to  tell  the  story  of  a  life,  dares 
to  tell  it  truly.  Authors  of  memoirs  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  ghouls  or    vultures   with  appetites    for  dead   reputations. 

sons  who  think  themselves  eminent  enough  to  merit  a  post- 
humous biography,  destroy  their  memorials  and  publish  the 
fact,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  make  such  a  biography  impossi- 
ble. This  sentiment,  although  now  seemingly  more  intense  than 
ever,  is  far  from  being  new.     Half  a  century  ago  Lockhart  was 

-ured  for  his  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Trouble  befell  John 
Forster  for  the  account  lie  gave  of  Dickens,  excessive  candor 
and  a  lack  of  discretion  being  charged  against  him.  lie  was  said 
to  have  betrayed  the  friend  who  had  trusted  him.  Bnt  neither 
Lockhart  nor  Forster  was  assailed  with  half  the  virulence  that 
Mr.  Froude  was  destined  to  encounter.  The  storm  against  this 
unhappy  man  for  the  works  he  wrote  and  edited  about  Carlyle 
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has  not  even  yet  spent  itself.  Probably,  at  this  hour,  his  is  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  most  scolded  man  in  the  world. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Froude  served  as  a  warning  to  others.  Bi- 
ographies since  his  have,  as  a  rule,  been  distinctly  less  candid 
than  formerly.  Mr.  Cabot  was  exceedingly  careful  with  his 
Emerson;  not  that  he  had  anything  to  conceal,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult, just  then,  to  know  what  the  censors  would  permit.  The 
work  had  to  be  supplemented  by  another  to  make  it  tolerably 
complete.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  editing  of  the  Carlyle- 
Emerson  correspondence  was  so  pre-eminently  judicious  that  he 
was  immediately  adopted  by  the  anti-Froude  party  as  their  model 
biographer.  To  show  how  such  things  ought  to  be  done,  and  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  he  re- 
edited  some  of  Mr.  Froude's  own  work.  Truth  to  tell,  Prof. 
Norton  took  kindly  to  the  position,  and  much,  that  he  has  since 
done  and  written  rings  with  the  self-complacency  of  Jack  Hor- 
ner's famous  exclamation,  "See  what  a  good  boy  am  I!  "  Mr. 
Cross,  too,  succeeded  in  making  his  George  Eliot  colorless 
enough  to  escape  censure.  The  most  rigid  literary  puritan  could 
not  but  be  satisfied.  Words  are  said  to  have  been  invented  to 
conceal  our  thoughts,  and  biographies  of  this  description  are 
quite  as  efficacious  to  conceal  the  lives  they  profess  to  portray. 

Open  confession  in  biography  does,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, lay  the  subject  of  it  at  the  mercy  of  those  small-minded 
critics  who  judge  men  by  what  they  are  not,  instead  of  by  what 
they  are ;  who  look  at  the  negative  side,  point  to  the  weaknesses, 
and  emphasize  the  defects  rather  than  the  achievements.  Such 
critics  view  everything  perversely.  To  them  Burns  appears 
as  a  man  of  doubtful  morals  who  wrote  poetry ;  in  Charles  Lamb 
they  discover  a  tippler  who  wrote  essays;  while  Shakespeare 
himself  can  hope  to  rank  only  as  a  poacher  who  was  once 
in  jail,  and  as  a  second-rate  actor  who  also  wrote  some  plays. 
That  "no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet"  is  well  understood,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  valet  sees  the  minor  or  petty  details  of 
his  master's  life  and  not  the  positive  merits.  He  sees  a  man 
who  needs  shaving  and  feeding — that  is  all.  Even  shaving  and 
feeding  become  and  honor  a  wise  man ;  but  when  we  are  so  placed 
that  we  see  nothing  else,  the  blame  is  small  if  we  fail  to  detect 
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the  hero.  The  valet's  view  is  false  because  it  is  one-sided.  The 
fear  of  this  petty,  one-sided,  dishonoring  estimate  is  at  the  root 
of  the  existing  dread  of  candor  in  biography.  Lord  Tennyson 
evidently  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  those  ferocious 
verses  of  his  about  the  "  vulturous  beldam"  who  attacked  the 
prophet,  and 

"...  tumbled  his  helpless  corpse  about. 
Small  blemish  upon  the  skin ; 
But  I  think  we  know  what  is  fair  without 
Is  often  foul  within. 

"  She  gabbled  as  she  groped  in  the  dead, 

And  all  the  people  were  pleased  ; 
1  See  what  a  little  heart,'  she  cried, 
'And  the  liver  is  half  diseased.' " 

The  valet  as  biographer  is  an  abomination;  for  facts  out  of 
their  true  relation  are  falsehoods,  and  the  error  of  the  valet  is 
that  the  facts  known  to  him  are  out  of  their  true  relation. 

If,  however,  the  valet's  view  is  one-sided  and  therefore  false, 
so  also  is  the  Bowdlerizing  view.  While  Burns  was  not  a  man 
of  doubtful  morals  who  wrote  poetry,  neither  was  he  a  poet 
whose  conduct  squared  with  the  modern  theory  of  virtue.  Lamb 
was  not  the  "pitiful,  ricketty,  gasping,  stammering  tomfool" 
that  Carlyle,  acting  for  once  as  the  spokesman  of  the  valet,  said 
he  was.  He  was  the  "  Saint  Charles  "  of  Thackeray,  none  the 
less  so  because  he  was  sometimes  tipsy.  "  His  miseries  and  this 
one  failing,"  said  FitzGerald — who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  belong 
to  the  Bowdler  school — "  except  in  a  noodle's  eyes,  must  en- 
hance the  dear  fellow's  character."  "  When  you  know  the  ivhole 
of  him,"  wrote  Coleridge  to  Thomas  Allsop,  "you  will  love  him 
in  spite  of  all  oddities  and  even  faults;  nay,  I  had  almost  said 
for  them."  The  one  needful  thing,  as  Coleridge  affirms,  is  to 
know  the  whole;  and  this  is  precisely  what  neither  the  valet  nor 
the  supporter  of  the  Bowdler  system  understands.  The  fault  of 
Mr.  Froude's  work  concerning  Carlyle — for  it  was  faulty — was 
not,  as  his  enemies  say,  that  it  was  too  full,  but  that  it  was  not 
full  enough.  Apart  from  his  overhaste,  which  resulted  in  inac- 
curacy of  detail,  Mr.  Froude  did  his  work  honestly  and  to  the 

best  of  his  ability.    It  was  incomplete,  not  for  the  reasons  that 
45 
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valet  work  or  Bowdlerized  work  is  incomplete,  but  because  in 
one  or  two  ways  lie  was  constitutionally  unfitted  for  Lis  task. 
His  sense  of  humor  is  defective,  and  wmo  but  a  humorist  could 
depict  Carlyle?  His  critical  insight,  too,  is  not  perfect,  so  that 
he  failed  to  give  his  facts  their  due  significance.  The  writer  of 
a  perfect  life  of  Carlyle  would  tell  all  that  Mr.  Froude  has  told 
and  perhaps  more,  but  he  would  tell  it  differently. 

Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  the  world  has  no  claim  to 
know  the  inner  and  personal  life  of  its  eminent  men  and  women. 
Because  they  choose  to  give  it  the  fruit  of  their  genius — their 
books,  or  pictures,  or  music — they  are  not  thereby  bound  to  sat- 
isfy it  also  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  private  lives.  Let  those 
destroy  their  papers  who  will.  Better  this  than  that  Bowdler- 
ized versions  of  their  lives  should  be  given  to  the  world,  for 
at  any  rate  it  has  some  right  not  to  be  misled.  Nevertheless, 
however  the  question  of  rights  may  be  settled,  it  is  no  more  than 
wise  for  great  people  to  allow  their  stories  to  be  told.  They 
cannot  hinder  the  telling  of  some  story.  They  cannot  even  sup- 
press wholly  what  Mr.  Froude  calls  the  "prickly  aspects  "  of 
their  lives.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  best  for  their  reputations, 
as  well  as  for  the  world,  that  they  should  get  their  biographies 
as  fully  and  truly  written  as  possible.  Why  any  honest  man 
should  grudge  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  world  in  such  a 
matter  is  not  altogether  clear.  There  is,  to  quote  Fenimore 
Cooper,  "  an  instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  who 
has  become  distinguished  ";  and  this,  on  the  whole,  is  a  blame- 
less curiosity  if  not  an  actually  worthy  one.  After  all,  "the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  the  present  is  essentially 
an  age  which  recognizes  this  truth.  While  the  poet  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  pleased  to  praise  nature  for  her  own  sake,  or 
as  the  work  of  the  Creator,  the  poet  of  to-day  cares  for  her 
chiefly  in  connection  with  man ;  nay,  in  his  zeal  for  human  well- 
being,  he  throws  even  poetry  aside  and  turns  socialist.  Social- 
ism itself,  with  all  its  vagaries,  is  testimony  to  the  prevailing 
human  interest.  The  same  change  in  sentiment  and  thought  ap- 
pears if  we  contrast  Gilbert  White  with  Thoreau,  or  John  Locke 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  or  the  novel  of  the  past  with  the  psycho- 
logical romance  of  to-day.     Look  at  the  quantity  of  biographies, 
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good  and  bad,  which  figure  in  the  book  lists.  The  curiosity 
about  persons  is  sometimes  morbid,  hence  the  growth  of  the  in- 
ferior kind  of  "society"  journalism;  but  in  general  it  is  no 
greedy  desire  for  scandal,  but  an  honorable  interest  arising  out 
of  a  sympathetic  sense  of  fellowship. 

In  reality,  the  one  thing  which,  more  than  all  others,  gives  to 
the  valet  his  opportunity  and  importance,  is  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  prickly  aspects  of  a  man's  career.  The  valet  finds 
himself  the  possessor  of  information  which,  ignorantly  or  will- 
fully, has  been  suppressed.  What  is  more  natural,  and  from  his 
standpoint  even  meritorious,  than  that  he  should  enlighten  the 
world?  lie  does  so,  and  his  narrative  takes  the  character  of  a 
revelation.  The  world  asks  why  it  was  kept  back,  thinks  the 
worst,  and  suspects  that  other  things  are  still  concealed.  All  he 
has  told  in  a  detached  manner  would  bear  an  entirely  different 
meaning  if  it  had  been  embodied  in  the  narrative.  The  prickly 
aspects  of  a  rose  tree  are  not  tolerable  when  the  flower  is 
not  there,  but  they  trouble  us  little  when  it  is.  The  prickly 
aspects  of  a  man's  career,  which  offend  so  much  when  exhib- 
ited by  the  valet,  are  justified  and  explained  when  the  whole  is 
seen.  All  actions  do,  indeed,  equally  become  and  equally  honor 
a  wise  man ;  but  they  must  be  taken  together  as  he  performed 
them,  and  not  separated  one  from  another  as  "  good  "  and  "  bad." 
The  valet,  with  his  offensive  revelation,  does  not  err  more  griev- 
ously than  he  who  exhibits  only  the  other  side. 

By  way  of  example,  take  the  recent  case  of  Father  Damien. 
When  he  died  the  world  was  invited  to  contemplate  a  sweet 
ethereal  saint  who  had  given  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  lepers. 
Such  a  man  in  such  circumstances  was  impossible;  he  would 
have  been  too  keenly  sensitive  to  fulfill  the  task  that  the  real 

den  fulfilled.  This,  however,  did  not  matter,  for  nobody 
thought  of  it.     I  remember  I  received  something  of  a  shock  when 

v  Damicn's  portrait,  it  was  so  different  from  the  ideal  cre- 
ated by  the  newspapers.  When  we  think  of  it,  however,  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  the  rough,  hardy,  and  even  coarse  element  in 
the  man's  nature  was  inevitable.  If  this  had  been  made  known 
from  the  first,  no  harm  would  have  been  done.  We  should  all 
have  cted  Damien  more  wisely  and  quite  as  well.     But  it 
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was  not  made  known  until  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Honolulu,  un- 
dertook to  enlighten  us.  He  announced  that  Damien  was  not 
the  man  the  world  had  been  led  to  fancy,  which  was  true ;  he 
gave  particulars  of  his  prickly  aspects — correctly,  it  may  be, 
as  to  the  facts.  In  the  interest  of  truth — truth  as  the  valet  sees 
it — and,  we  need  not  doubt,  in  all  sincerity,  he  exposed  Da- 
mien.  He  said  the  missionary  was  coarse,  dirty,  headstrong, 
bigoted,  and  many  other  things  which  looked  very  bad,  told  in 
this  way.  A  coarse  and  dirty  'man  who  goes  among  lepers  is 
not  admirable.  If  this  is  Damien,  he  stands  condemned.  But 
a  man  who,  with  a  single  eye  to  duty,  gave  his  whole  life  to 
the  fulfillment  of  one  loathsome  task,  though  he  was  deficient  in 
refinement,  is  a  hero  whom  we  must  honor.  Partial  statement 
following  partial  statement  in  a  spirit  of  controversy  will  never 
bring  us  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  the  facts ;  they 
must  be  given  in  their  true  relation.  Facts  out  of  relation  are  not 
only  falsehoods,  as  I  have  said ;  they  are  falsehoods  of  the  most 
mischievous  kind. 

Luther  is  another  case  in  point ;  and  here  Mr.  Froude,  among 
others,  really  was  much  to  blame.  The  Luther  of  Mr.  Froude 
— which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Protestant  version — was  some- 
thing like  the  Damien  of  the  newspapers,  a  kind  of  George  Her- 
bert, a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  meek,  forbearing, 
almost  timid.  He  is  pictured  to  us  at  Wartburg  Castle  as  giving 
his  mind  to  pious  meditation  and  gathering  strawberries.  The 
man  with  the  "  rude  plebeian  face,  with  its  huge  crag-like  brows 
and  bones,  the  emblem  of  rugged  energy,  at  first  almost  a  repul- 
sive face,"  is  not  visible  for  a  moment.  The  man  who  could  do 
what  Luther  did  is  not  visible.  This  Protestant  version  of  Lu- 
ther was  fitted  only  to  be  a  country  vicar,  or  the  curate  of  a  fash- 
ionable church,  called  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  an 
aristocratic  flock.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion of  Luther  is  confronted  with  the  Catholic  version,  wherein 
the  distortion  is  all  the  other  way.  Not  in  either  and  not  in 
both  together  have  we  any  real  vision  of  the  man  as  he  was — a 
man  who,  living  in  a  gross  age,  amid  gross  surroundings,  par- 
took in  a  measure  of  the  prevailing  grossness ;  no  paragon  of  the 
finer  virtues ;   no  tender  saint,  but  in  many  ways  a  very  robust 
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sinner  who  pretended  to  be  nothing  else ;  but  with  it  all  faithful 
to  conscience,  strong  and  strenuous  in  doing  his  appointed  task,  a 
hero  and  a  prophet.  Such  an  instrument  for  such  a  work  was 
fitting  and  needed  no  apology. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  honest  biographer  is  not  a 
"devil's  advocate,"  whose  duty  is  to  make  the  most  of  all  de- 
fects. He  is  not  an  advocate  at  all.  His  business  is  with 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  with  the  true.  Biography, 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  literature,  brings  us  near  to  life  it- 
self. The  biographer  is  a  portrait-painter;  his  materials  are  the 
incidents  in  the  career,  and  his  task  is  to  produce  a  life-like  por- 
trait. He  is  such  a  painter  as  Hawthorne  described,  who  "  paints 
not  merely  a  man's  features,  but  his  mind  and  heart,"  and 
"  catches  the  secret  sentiments  and  passions  and  throws  them 
upon  the  canvas."  What  he  shall  tell  and  leave  untold  must 
be  determined  as  the  painter  determines  his  tints,  by  what  will 
produce  the  true  total  effect.  If  he  exclude  anything  that  na- 
ture found  necessary,  he  will  produce,  not  a  man,  but  a  monstros- 
ity. The  victims  of  Bowdlerized  biographies  are  all  monstros- 
ities. No  really  great  reputation  ever  suffered  from  a  true 
presentment.  Dr.  Johnson's  prickly  aspects,  which  were  many, 
were  not  concealed.  Boswell  was  too  faithful  to  his  friend 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  Montaigne's  precept,  and  the  valet  was  put 
out  of  court.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  method  was  really  the 
best  for  the  reputation  of  the  Doctor.  If  there  had  been  no  Bos- 
well,  but  only  a  Bowdler,  it  is  likely  that  by  this  time  there 
would  be  no  Johnson.  There  would  have  been  much  contro-" 
vrsy  about  his  merits  and  demerits,  and  opinion  would  have  been 
divided.  One  version  would  have  given  Johnson  as  a  perfumed 
dandy ;  the  other  as  a  "  coarse,  dirty  man,  headstrong  and  bigoted." 
Only  the  hypocrite  has  cause  to  fear  an  open  and  fearless  ex- 
are  of  his  life.  Dr.  Johnson's  contemporary,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  might  well  be  unable  to  rest  in  his  grave  if  he  appre- 
hended that  his  own  version  of  himself  was  to  be  superseded  by 
a  true  one.  Probably  the  world  has  taken  him  at  his  own  valu- 
ation too  long  to  allow  itself  to  be  undeceived.  The  mythical 
Franklin  will  continue  to  be  the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  model  for  the  schoolboy  everywhere.     When  the  schoolboy 
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shall  grow  up,  and  shall  discover  that  the  man"  he  was  taught  to 
regard  as  almost  a  saint  was  a  perverter  of  the  truth,  a  picker  of 
other  men's  ideas,  and  a  corrupter  of  women,  let  us  hope  that 
his  moral  principles  will  not  become  confused. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  in  biography  as  elsewhere,  "the  truest 
expedience,"  as  Cardinal  Newman  has  said,  "is  to  answer  right 
out,  .  .  .  the  wisest  economy  is  to  have  no  management,  the 
best  prudence  is  not  to  be  a  coward,  the  most  damaging  folly 
is  to  be  found  out  shuffling,  and  the  first  of  virtues  is  '  to  tell  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil.'  "  The  man  of  science  has  long  been 
puzzled  about  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Theory  has  followed  theory 
on  the  subject  without  satisfactory  result.  What  their  use  is 
he  may  discover  or  not,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  find  that  they 
have  no  use  and  are  flaws  or  imperfections  merely.  In  like 
manner  moralists  have  sought  vainly  for  an  explanation  of  the 
prickly  aspects  of  good  men's  characters.  They  too,  like  their 
scientific  brother,  may  discover  the  use  of  these  spots.  Mean- 
time, that  they  are  essentially  part  of  character,  is  a  truth  which 
should  be  understood.  When  men  shall  have  learned  how  to  se- 
cure light  without  darkness,  and  the  upper  side  without  the 
under  side,  they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  virtue  without 
that  which  they  presumptuously  term  sin.  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen has  told  the  tragic  story  of  the  man  who  parted  with  his 
shadow,  only  at  last  to  become  its  slave  and  victim.  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson  has  shown  how  Dr.  Jekyll  divided  the  good  from  the 
evil  in  his  nature,  and,  as  a  consequence,  succumbed  to  the  evil. 
Poor  Aylmer,  in  Hawthorne's  story  of  "  The  Birth  Mark,"  tried 
to  give  perfection  to  his  bride,  and  learned  too  late  that  a  neces- 
sary part  of  her  perfection  was  the  very  mark  wmich  he  had 
deemed  a  flaw.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Bowdler  should  take  heed, 
and,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  truth,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  reputa- 
tions they  desire  to  protect,  amend  their  ways,  and  henceforth 
live  and  act  and  write  biographies  with  faith  that,  as  "  all  actions 
equally  become  and  equally  honor  a  wise  man,"  if  only  "the 
whole"  be  stated  and  stated  truly,  their  especial  heroes  will 
surely  survive  the  test. 

Walter  Lewin. 
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The  plant  lives  on  air  and  water.  Vegetal  life  is  increase  in 
magnitude  and  number.  With  some  exceptions,  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  the  plant  are  such  as  it  cannot  use  in  the  process  of  as- 
similation. The  life  of  the  plant  is  expended  in  its  own  accu- 
mulation and  in  the  preparation  of  the  germs  of  reproduction. 
Plant  life  is  molecular  motion.  The  food  of  the  plant  is  storm ; 
the  life  of  the  plant  is  sunshine.  In  the  transformation  of  air  and 
water  into  plant  tissue,  the  process  is  concealed  from  man.  With 
the  microscope  he  discovers  the  change  in  cellular  structure,  and 
by  chemical  research  he  obtains  some  information  in  relation  to 
the  molecular  combination  involved;  but  man,  with  all  his  power 
of  perception,  fails  to  discover  the  orderly  procession  of  atoms 
and  molecules  from  inorganic  existence  to  plant  life.  With  all 
research  there  is  yet  an  unknown.  Sweet  odors,  delicious  tastes, 
beautiful  forms,  and  delicate  colors  are  developed  by  this  myste- 
rious process.  Man  discovers  that  colors  are  ethereal  modes  of 
motion  transformed  by  the  petal.  He  discovers  that  forms  are 
the  organized  motions  of  atoms  and  molecules,  as  the  form  of  the 
solar  system  depends  on  the  sjrstematic  revolution  of  its  worlds. 
He  discovers  that  flavors  and  odors  are  modes  of  motion  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  system.  But  exactly  what  these  motions 
are  he  is  unable  to  discover,  because  the  moving  atoms  and 
molecules  are  too  minute  to  come  under  his  observation  as  dis- 
crete bodies. 

From  the  mountain  top  the  climber  sees  the  forest  beyond 
the  valley,  but  he  cannot  resolve  it  into  separate  trees.  From  a 
neighboring  hill  he  distinguishes  one  of  the  trees,  but  cannot 
resolve  it  into  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  tree  he  discovers  its  morphologic  elements,  and, 
plucking  a  flower,  he  resolves  it  into  sepals,  petals,  pistils,  and 
stamens,  with  interdependent  parts;  but  with  the  naked  eye  he 
cannot  distinguish    smaller   constituent   parts.       From  the  eye- 
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piece  of  his  microscope  he  resolves  these  component  parts  into 
cells.  Now  he  can  gain  no  better  vantage  ground  for  his  percep- 
tion ;  but  with  his  reason,  armed  with  methods  of  chemical  and 
physical  research,  he  reaches  the  induction  that  discrete  atoms 
and  molecules  are  systematically  grouped  in  the  petals  by  motion. 
Their  characteristics  are  yet  unknown  to  him ;  his  perception  and 
reason  alike  are  baffled  by  the  minute  constitution  of  matter.  A 
mystery  of  minitude  incloses  the  investigator  wTith  a  wall  through 
which  he  finds  no  portals.  Thus  it  is  that,  although  much  is 
known  of  plant  structure  and  life,  there  is  still,  beyond,  a  recog- 
nized unknown.     Vitality  is  a  mystery. 

The  plant  is  the  food  of  the  animal,  and  the  life  of  the  plant 
is  the  life  of  the  animal.  Storm  and  sunshine  are  thus  trans- 
ferred by  the  vegetal  world  to  the  animal  world.  Plants  receive 
food  that  is  wafted  to  them,  but  animals  seek  their  food.  They 
wander  over  the  valleys,  climb  the  mountains,  traverse  the 
waters,  and  navigate  the  air  to  obtain  it.  Not  only  do  they 
utilize  the  vegetal  world,  but  some  live  on  others.  Plant  life  is 
molecular  motion,  but  in  animal  life  molar  motion  is  added.  For 
this  an  osseous  framework  is  developed,  to  which  muscles  are 
attached,  and  these  muscles  are  controlled  and  correlated  for 
locomotion  by  a  system  of  nerves.  In  animal  life,  to  nutrition  is 
added  muscular  function,  and  that  nervous  function  by  which 
muscular  action  is  induced  and  co-ordinated.  The  body  of  the 
plant,  its  completed  product,  is  the  raw  material  for  animal  life; 
this  must  be  elaborated,  and  a  congeries  of  organs  for  digestion 
and  circulation  appears.  As  the  animal  is  endowed  with  loco- 
motion, it  must  secure  a  supply  of  motion  which  can  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  this  it  obtains  from  its  food,  building  tissue 
only  to  tear  it  down  again  for  the  motion  necessary  for  loco- 
motion and  then  to  return  it  to  the  inorganic  world.  So  the 
process  continues,  and  the  new  ever  replaces  the  old.  An  ani- 
mal is  but  a  form  of  organic  parts  through  which  a  stream  of 
matter  pours.  A  plant  builds  itself  into  an  aggregation  which 
is  permanent  while  life  lasts ;  an  animal  builds  itself  into  an  ag- 
gregation which  passes  away  to  supply  its  locomotive  life.  The 
plant  is  a  snowbank  that  piles  up  while  the  storm  continues; 
the  animal  is  a  river  that  must  be  fed  by  perennial  springs,  and 
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it  flows  on  in  a  form  wliich  -persists,  while  the  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  forever  changing.  As  the  river  is  the  same  in 
form,  but  ever  changing  in  substance,  so  an  animal  is  a  persist- 
ent form  with  a  passing  substance. 

Much  is  known  of  the  animal  structure  and  its  functions,  of 
the  substance  and  its  life.  The  organs  of  elaboration  and  nutri- 
tion have  been  discriminated,  and  the  tissues  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  found  to  consist  of  cells  and  modified  cells.  The 
functions  of  these  organs  and  tissues  have  also  been  subjects  of 
investigation,  until  knowledge  has  been  pushed  far;  yet  man 
has  not  been  able  to  reach  the  limits  of  the  minute  in  these 
processes  of  animal  life,  and  there  are  molecular  structures  and 
molecular  motions  of  nutrition  about  which  he  speculates  but 
about  which  he  knows  little.  Of  the  transmutation  of  this  molec- 
ular motion  of  nutrition  into  the  molar  motion  of  locomotion,  he 
has  also  learned  much.  He  has  analyzed  the  structure  into 
bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nerves.  He  has  resolved  these 
organs  into  tissues  and  then  into  cells  or  corpuscles,  and  he  dis- 
covers structure  in  these  elements.  Thus  far  he  goes  with  his 
perception ;  then  by  his  reason  he  resolves  cells  into  molecules ; 
but  how  the  motion  of  nutrition  is  transformed  into  molar  motion 
in  the  realm  of  these  molecules  and  atoms,  he  has  not  learned. 
In  plant  life  there  is  a  mystery  of  transformation  in  the  region  of 
the  minute.  In  animal  life  there  is  a  similar  mystery  in  the 
change  of  the  assimilative  life  of  the  plant  into  the  nutritive  life 
of  the  animal,  and  in  the  transformation  of  this  into  muscular 
function,  which  involves  the  genesis  of  sentiency.  He  who  is 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  animal  life  has  his  vision  dark- 
ened by  a  veil  of  minitude,  through  which  he  sees  molecules 
as  cells  moving,  as  one  of  old  saw  men  as  trees  moving. 

The  new  psychology,  as  a  science,  deals  with  the  nervous 
system  and  relates  psychic  activities  to  nerve  functions.  Theo- 
ries relating  to  the  substance  of  the  soul  are  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  philosophy,  where  the  old  questions  are  still  discussed 
with  the  subtleties  of  dialectics.  The  philosophers  who  deal  with 
these  subjects  still  seek  to  know  whether  the  real  generates  the 
ideal  or  the  ideal  generates  the  real,  and  to  what  extent  the  uni- 
verse masks  itself  under  an  illusive  veil  of  phenomena.     The 
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scientific  psychologist  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system.*  In  his  investigations  he  resolves  this  sys- 
tem into  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  these  organs  he  again  resolves 
into  nerve  fibers  and  corpuscles.  He  discovers  that  these  struc- 
tural units  exist  in  vast  numbers,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  each  in  one  organization,  and  that  they  are  all  con- 
nected and  systematically  arranged.  Then  he  finds  out  that 
one  such  element  as  the  corpuscle  has  structure  or  differentiated 
parts.  All  these  things  he  discovers  by  perception.  His  rea- 
soning powers  go  further,  and  he  learns  that  the  smallest  units 
revealed  to  his  perception  may  still  be  resolved  into  molecules ; 
but  here  he  reaches  the  limits  of  his  analysis  of  structure. 

The  organs  are  composed  of  animal  tissue  having  animal  life, 
and  the  same  questions  relating  to  their  structure  and  motions 
appear  as  present  themselves  in  animal  life.  A  region  of  the  un- 
known is  reached  in  the  direction  of  the  minute.  It  has  been 
seen  that  nutrition  is  a  more  complex  form  of  motion  than  plant 
assimilation,  and  that  the  molecular  motions  organized  by  animal 
tissue  are  transmuted  into  molar  motions.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  animal  tissue  is  draughted  away  to  be  used  in  loco- 
motion. With  the  higher  nervous  system  a  new  mode  of  motion 
arises,  exhibited  in  percipiency,  which  is  the  foundation  of  know- 
ing. This  is  an  additional  transmutation ;  for  it  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  motion  must  be  furnished,  and  there  must  be  a  new  method. 

In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  facts  essential  to  this  discus- 
sion in  relation  to  motion,  a  secondary  term  as  a  new  name  for 
motion  is  convenient,  and  for  this  purpose  the  store  of  animal 
motion  which  is  transmuted  into  psychic  motion  will  be  called  a 
force.  In  using  the  term  "  force  "  in  this  manner  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  it  is  a  symbol  for  the  antecedent  motion,  and  not  for 
an  occult  something  which  generates  motion.  How  is  animal 
force  transmuted  into  mind  motion,  or  psychosis,  or  psychic 
activity?  Now  scientific  investigations  in  psychology  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  the  last  few  decades,  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  rapidly  being  re- 
vealed by  the  acute  researches  of  an  army  of  scientific  men.  The 
external  forces  of  the  universe  play  upon  the  river  of  animal  life, 
and  constitute  the  agencies  by  which  animal  life  is  transmuted 
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into  psychic  life.  Psychic  life  is  transformed  animal  life.  The 
agencies  of  transformation  are  external  forces,  which  act  upon 
the  life  of  the  nervous  system  through  organs  specialized  for 
that  purpose.  These  are  the  sense  organs.  The  function  of  the 
senses,  therefore,  is  to  transmute  animal  activity  into  psychic 
activity.  Through  them  the  forces  of  the  universe  impinge  upon 
the  animal  river,  and  transform  its  even  current  by  inducing 
waves,  or  shocks,  or  vibrations,  or  impulses,  which,  being  or- 
ganized, appear  as  psychic  activities. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  less  important  of  these  impinging  forces.  The 
chief  external  agents  in  ps}rchic  transmutation  are  touch,  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  and  sight.  The  forces  of  touch  are  molar,  and 
by  impinging  with  great  force  upon  the  river  of  animal  life  of 
the  nervous  system,  they  produce  strong  but  rude  psychic  effects. 
Through  the  agency  of  taste,  chemical  forces  impinge  upon  the 
organism  of  psychic  life  and  produce  effects  of  importance  in 
animal  life,  especially  as  a  stimulus  to  obtain  food.  The  im- 
pinging forces  that  come  through  the  organs  of  smell  are  proba- 
bly also  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  they  effect  results  in  psychic 
transmutation.  The  impinging  forces  of  hearing  come  through 
the  air  in  the  well-known  waves  of  sound,  and  by  them  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  put  in  communication  with  vibrating  agencies  in 
an  extensive  environment.  The  forces  of  a  vast  field  play  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  sound  is  thus  one  of  the  great  agencies 
in  psychic  transformation.  All  emotion,  all  cognition,  and  all 
volition  generated  by  speech  are  transformations  accomplished 
by  this  agency.  The  apparatus  of  hearing  combines  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  from  16  in  a  second  to  40,000  in  a  scc- 
ond,  and  in  combining  them  discovers  voice,  and  music,  and 
the  multitudinous  sounds  of  nature.  But  the  master  agency  in 
the  production  of  mind  is  vision.  Its  medium  is  the  universal 
ether,  and  its  force  or  store  of  motion  is  the  light  of  the  cosmos; 
through  it  the  mind  is  put  in  communication  with  the  universe, 
and  by  it  corpuscles  and  stars  are  revealed.  The  effective  envi- 
ronment of  the  mind  through  vision  embraces  the  near  and  the 
far,  the  minute  and  the  vast.  The  apparatus  of  vision  discovers 
the  intensities  and  the  combinations  of  the  pulsations  of  the  ether, 
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as  they  are  made  known  in  chiaro-oscuro  and  color;  through 
this  apparatus  are  revealed  the  secrets  of  space  and  time,  and 
the  forms  and  motions  of  things  terrestrial  and  celestial. 

Now,  the  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  this :  the  mode  of  life 
which  we  have  here  called  psychosis  is  the  transmutation  of  the 
river  of  animal  life  by  impinging  forces  of  many  kinds — molar 
forces  exerted  through  the  sense  of  touch,  chiefly  by  solids ;  chemi- 
cal forces  exerted  through  taste  by  fluid  substances;  perhaps 
chemical  forces  through  smell,  the  agencies  of  which  are  diffused 
in  the  air  almost  in  the  molecular  condition ;  gaseous  motions 
coming  through  the  air ;  and  the  ethereal  motions  of  light.  Thus 
the  nervous  system  is  put  into  communication  with  the  external 
world  through  the  solid,  fluid,  gaseous,  and  ethereal  states  of 
matter ;  and  all  these  forces,  all  these  modes  of  motion,  impinge 
upon  the  river  of  life  and  transform  the  animal  life  of  nutrition 
into  the  life  of  mind.  How  this  transformation  is  accomplished, 
far  down  in  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  system,  is  yet  un- 
known ;  but  in  this  transmutation  the  genesis  of  percipiency  is 
involved.  This  is  the  unknown  of  psychic  life ;  here  again  we 
meet  the  mystery  of  minitude.  There  are  two  limits  to  the 
human  perception  and  the  human  understanding,  two  walls  that 
converge  at  the  dawn  of  the  life  of  the  species — an  opaque  fagade 
of  magnitude  on  one  hand,  and  one  of  minitude  on  the  other. 
But  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  walls  diverge,  and  a 
wider  landscape  of  truth  is  ever  presented.  It  is  the  dream  of 
the  philosopher  that  these  walls .  may  vanish,  while  it  is  the 
dogma  of  the  philosopher  that  they  will  never  disappear. 

The  fourth  mode  of  life  is  exhibited  by  social  organization. 
The  units  here  organized  are  men.  The  primal  organization  is 
based  on  sex.  It  has  its  foundation,  therefore,  in  animal  life; 
but  man,  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  psychic  life,  develops 
this  new  organization  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  with  units  of 
individuals,  families,  and  governmental  bodies,  such  as  clans, 
tribes,  and  confederacies  in  the  tribal  state,  and  districts,  par- 
ishes, townships,  towns,  counties,  cities,  and  nations  in  the  na- 
tional state.  Concurrent  with  this,  other  systems  of  units  are 
developed,  such  as  associations  for  religious  worship,  for  social 
enjoyment,  for  literary  and  artistic  improvement,  and  for  the 
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promotion  of  many  other  ends.  Still  parallel  with  the  regulative, 
governmental,  and  corporate  organization  of  units,  a  vast  system 
or  plexus  of  industrial  units,  or  associations  of  men,  is  discovered. 
Through  them  all,  the  people  of  the  state  are  made  interdepend- 
ent and  mutually  helpful,  and  the  interdependence  and  helpful- 
ness extend  to  international  relations.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  set  forth  s}rstematically  and  fully  the  social  organization  of 
mankind;  the  facts  are  too  well  known.  Still,  it  is  a  fourth 
mode  of  life,  a  fourth  method  of  aggregation,  by  which  animal 
life  and  psychic  life  are  transmuted  into  conduct.  How  this 
transmutation  is  accomplished  is  known  to  a  large  extent,  for  it 
is  recounted  in  the  history  of  peoples.  Conduct  is  the  fourth 
mode  of  life ;  and  this  function  of  society  has  its  mystery,  for  in 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  conduct  motives  are  reached,  and  the 
power  of  choice  is  developed,  which  is  unperceived  in  itself  and 
known  only  as  manifested  in  conduct. 

Thus,  whatever  line  of  investigation  may  be  taken,  the  un- 
known is  reached.  The  mystery  that  limits  possible  knowledge 
is  relative  to  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  antipodal,  being  in 
the  direction  of  minitude  on  the  one  hand  and  in  that  of  magni- 
tude on  the  other.  Within  these  limits  there  is  much  that  is 
unknown,  but  everywhere  investigators  work  with  hope,  being 
assured  that  by  well-directed  labor  they  will  be  rewarded.  They 
are  also  steadily  engaged  in  pushing  back  the  antipodal  limits. 
The  darkness  of  the  resolvable  unknown  still  hangs  like  a  cloud 
over  all  science,  but  the  sunlight  of  research  is  steadily  dissipat- 
ing it.  Then  the  smoke  of  dialectic  disputation  inflames  the 
mental  eye,  and  the  smoke  and  the  cloud  blend  in  one  vast  mass 
through  which  men  but  peer  at  the  known. 

In  the  above  exposition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point 
out  the  four  grand  modes  of  life,  and  to  show  that  they  may  be 
clearly  discriminated  when  they  are  fully  developed,  and  that 
tin's  is  true  although  the  phenomena  of  each  mode  have  not  been 
fully  resolved  into  ultimate  elements.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  discriminate  between  the  known  and  the  unknown,  to 
characterize  only  the  known,  and  to  formulate  no  logical  dogmas 
about  mysteries.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  all  of  these  modes 
of  life  are  ultimately  to  be  resolved   into  matter  and  motion,  into 
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matter  and  spirit,  into  force  and  spirit,  or  into  matter,  motion, 
and  spirit,  is  left  to  the  philosophy  of  the  present  and  to  the 
science  of  the  future.  The  analysis  and  concomitant  synthesis 
have  not  yet  been  made,  except  in  dialectics,  which  the  scientific 
man  is  unable  to  understand,  and  which  is  known  only  by  those 
who  have  special  illumination. 

In  characterizing  the  four  modes  of  life  as  fully  developed,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  they  have  developed,  and  that  in  every 
mode  of  life  is  presented  a  series  of  changes  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  degree — such  a  series  as  the  mathematician  and  logician 
would  characterize  as  infinite,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
"series  of  becoming,"  by  which  that  which  was  has  become  that 
which  is.  This  "becoming"  is  evolution,  and  evolution  is  the 
negation  of  the  syllogism  of  the  excluded  middle.  For  it  is  not 
true  that  there  is  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  "  is  "  and  the 
"is  not,"  or  between  being  and  not  being,  since  in  every  process 
a  series  of  becoming  fills  the  gap. 

There  are  many  wonderful  transformations.  The  bell  trans- 
forms the  blow  into  the  chime ;  the  violin  transforms  the  strokes 
of  the  arm  into  melody ;  the  organs  of  speech  transform  breath 
into  the  language  of  the  old,  old  story.  Transformation  is  the 
primal  law  of  nature.  The  nuptial  kiss  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
transforms  them  into  water,  and  the  twain  are  one.  A  slight 
fall  in  temperature  transforms  water  into  ice,  and  changes 
the  rain  drop  into  the  snow  flake ;  and  by  the  passing  breeze  the 
snow  bank  is  transformed  into  the  cloud  resplendent  in  the  even- 
ing sun.  By  change  of  temperature  the  cloud  is  transformed 
into  the  glacier,  and  by  another  change  of  temperature  the  glacier 
is  transformed  into  the  river.  The  river  transforms  the  plain 
into  valleys  and  hills,  and  gathering  up  the  sands  carries  them 
to  the  sea,  where  tides  and  currents  bear  them  along  the  shore 
and  slowly  form  fringing  islands,  which  combine  in  building 
continents.  Then  the  cooling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with 
various  accessory  agencies,  transforms  the  coastal  plain  into 
plateaus,  which  are  carved  into  mountains  by  rivers.  Thus  the 
inorganic  transformations  are  many,  from  instantaneous  chemical 
combination  to  the  slow  development  of  mountains. 

The  inorganic  transformations  are  wonderful,  but  those  of  the 
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modes  of  life  are  more  wonderful.  The  plant  transforms  the 
cloud  into  the  lily ;  this  is  the  transformation  of  substance  by 
assimilation.  Then  the  acorn  is  transformed  into  the  oak;  this 
is  transformation  by  the  life  process.  Spores,  by  a  long  process 
of  evolution,  are  transformed  into  sequoias ;  this  is  the  process 
of  becoming  by  heredity  through  the  generations.  The  fruits  of 
the  copse  become  thrushes,  acorns  become  squirrels,  and  ante- 
lopes become  mountain  lions;  this  is  transformation  by  the 
agencies  of  nutrition.  A  floating  ovum  in  a  brook  becomes  a 
trout,  and  an  egg  becomes  a  robin ;  these  are  the  transformations 
of  individuals  through  a  lifetime.  Monads  are  changed  into 
eagles  and  lions;  such  transformations  are  accomplished  through 
heredity  from  generation  to  generation. 

In  the  transformations  of  plant  and  animal  life  that  have  thus 
been  illustrated,  three  grand  classes  may  be  observed,  as  follows : 
There  are  the  changes  of  assimilation  and  the  series  of  changes 
of  nutrition;  becoming  or  transformation  in  this  manner  is 
called  "histogenesis."  Then  there  is  the  transformation  which 
comes  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  to  an  individual  plant  or  ani- 
mal, by  which  the  germ  is  changed  into  the  adult  and  the  adult 
stage  slowly  passes  to  death  by  old  age ;  this  change  is  called 
"ontogenesis."  Then  there  is  the  transformation  that  arises 
through  heredity,  where  slight  changes  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation accumulate  until  the  process  is  complete;  this  is  called 
"phylogenesis."  In  all  these  the  unknown  in  the  direction  of 
minitude  is  reached,  so  that  there  is  always  a  mystery. 

Then  there  are  the  transformations  of  psychic  and  social  life, 
more  wonderful  still.  The  sight  of  a  reptile  is  transformed  into 
the  emotion  of  horror;  the  pain  of  a  scratch  in  a  babe  is  trans- 
formed into  the  sorrows  of  old  age;  the  thrill  of  impact  received 
by  a  mollusk  on  the  shore,  as  the  waves  dash  against  it,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  ecstasy  produced  by  a  symphony.  The  light 
analyzed  by  rain  drops  is  transformed  into  the  vision  of  a  rain- 
bow; the  prattling  questions  of  the  child  arc  transformed  into 
the  researches  of  the  sage;  the  crude  perception  of  resistance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world's  life  is  transformed  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  solar  system;  sympathy  for  distress  is  transformed 
into  deeds  of  heroism;   the  infantine  pommeling  of  vacuity  is 
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transformed  into  the  enterprise  which  spans  the  continent  with  a 
railroad ;  the  shrinking  of  a  polyp  from  the  beating  of  the  sands 
dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  transformed  into  the  volition 
that  guides  a  nation.  A  motive  of  love  is  transformed  into  a 
journey  across  the  sea ;  a  motive  of  gain  into  the  tunneling  of  a 
mountain ;  and  the  love  of  truth  into  chemical  researcl  Child- 
ish toddling  is  transformed  into  a  cotillion;  playing  for  marbles 
into  gambling  for  stocks ;  and  the  soothing  of  the  pain  of  a  play- 
mate into  the  life  of  benefaction.  Finally,  the  meandering  of 
the  worm  for  food  is  transformed  into  conduct  controlled  by 
aesthetic  principles. 

In  the  four  modes  of  life,  as  they  have  here  been  character- 
ized, the  many  transformations  can  all  be  resolved  into  four 
that  axe  fundamental,  each  one  of  which  pertains  to  one  of  the 
modes.  The  first  is  involved  in  the  genesis  of  life,  in  which  we 
have  the  mystery  of  vitality;  the  second  is  involved  in  the 
genesis  of  feeling,  where  we  have  the  mystery  of  sentiency ;  the 
third  is  involved  in  the  genesis  of  knowledge,  where  we  have 
the  mystery  of  percipiency ;  the  fourth  is  involved  in  the  genesis 
of  conduct,  where  we  have  the  mystery  of  volition  or  choice,  for 
which  I  should  like  to  coin  the  word  "volitiency."  Vitality, 
sentiency,  percipiency,  and  volitiency  are  the  four  great  mysteries 
belonging  to  tho  four  modes  of  life.  As  we  know  much 
about  gravity,  as  explained  by  the  laws  or  conditions  of 
gravity ;  as  we  know  much  of  chemism  and  the  conditions  for 
chemical  reactions,  as  set  forth  in  the  science  of  chemistry ;  so 
we  know  much  about  vitality,  sentiency,  percipiency,  and  voli- 
tiency.    And  yet  in  all  these  properties  there  is  an  unknown. 

The  science  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  the  science  which  ex- 
plains the  conditions  of  the  four  mysteries  or  methods  of  trans- 
formation, and  it  seeks  in  each  case  to  discover  the  series  of 
becoming.  When  the  several  steps  of  these  series  are  fully  dis- 
covered, the  genesis  is  explained.  Whence  come  the  power  of 
living,  the  power  of  feeling,  the  power  of  knowing,  and  the  power 
of  choosing?  These  are  yet  the  mysteries  of  life.  These  powers 
come  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named,  and  consti- 
tute a  series  of  transformations.  The  fact  of  their  becoming  is 
well  known,  the  order  in  which  they  arise  is  well  known,  and 
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many  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  arise  are  well  known. 
Vitality  conies  with  protoplasm,  sentiency  with  nerve  struc- 
ture, percipiency  with  ganglionic  structure,  and  volitiency  with 
the  compounding  of  ganglions  in  the  encephalon. 

In  the  four  modes  of  life  there  are  four  lines  of  evolution  or 
becoming,  but  they  are  not  parallel.  From  the  midst  of  plant 
life  springs  animal  life,  from  the  midst  of  animal  life  springs 
psychic  life,  and  from  the  midst  of  psychic  life  springs  social  life ; 
and  each  presents  a  distinct  series  of  becoming,  governed  by  its 
own  laws  of  evolution.  As  there  are  four  kinds  of  life,  so  there 
are  four  kinds  of  evolution,  four  methods  of  becoming,  four  sys- 
tems of  laws ;  that  is,  there  are  four  groups  of  phenomena  and 
four  methods  of  genesis.  But  in  the  complexities  of  the  cosmos 
the  phenomena  are  entangled ;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  evolution 
taught  by  scientific  men,  and  reiterated  in  the  literature  of  the 
times,  the  four  methods  of  becoming  have  been  still  further  en- 
tangled and  confused.  Thus  the  laws  of  evolution  applying 
to  plants  and  to  animals  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  laws  of  evolution  of  men  in  society,  making  the 
doctrines  of  evolution  opposed  to  the  plans  of  men  in  their  en- 
deavor to  improve  their  condition.  The  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  supposed  to  be  a  more  potent  process  than  the  endeavor  for 
improvement,  and  mercy  and  charity  are  supposed  to  thwart  the 
laws  of  universal  progress. 

The  law  of  evolution  itself  has  been  evolved.  It  has  its 
stages  of  becoming,  and  by  process  of  development  is  gradually 
transformed.  The  law  of  the  destruction  of  the  many  for  the 
advantage  of  the  few  is  first  discovered  in  plant  life,  is  modified 
in  animal  life,  is  further  changed  in  psychic  life,  and  through 
the  development  of  conduct  in  social  life  ultimately  becomes  a 
system  of  ethics  composed  of  laws  of  conduct  marvelous  in  their 
beneficence.  The  story  of  becoming,  exhibited  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  evolution,  is  the  supreme  wonder. 

J.  W.  Powell. 
4G 
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It  sometimes  does  us  good  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us."  Montesquieu  made  a  happy  hit  when,  in  his  "  Persian 
Letters,"  he  gave  the  French  the  benefit  of  Uzbeg's  intelligent 
criticism.  Goldsmith,  who  is  not  above  imitation,  favors  us,  in 
his  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  with  the  views  of  a  Chinese  philos- 
opher. Lienchi  Altangi  is  still  on  his  travels.  We  meet  him 
on  the  ocean  steamer,  at  the  summer  watering  place,  and  in  the 
boxes  of  our  fashionable  theaters.  He  inspects  our  machinery 
and  studies  the  mechanism  of  our  social  and  political  systems. 
He  is  not  a  flaneur  in  quest  of  distraction,  but  an  observer  by 
profession,  reporting  his  impressions  for  the  information  of  his 
people.  To  us  he  expresses  himself  in  the  language  of  oriental 
compliment,  but  if  we  wish  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  us  we 
must  hear  what  he  says  to  his  countrymen. 

The  High  Commissioner  Keying,  who  was  sent  to  Canton  in 
1842  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  English,  tried  to  be  polite 
when  he  was  placed  at  table  between  two  European  ladies.  The 
ladies,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  charmed  by  his  urbanity;  but 
some  years  later,  when,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  copies  of  his 
reports  to  the  Emperor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  they 
saw  the  other  side  of  the  picture.     One  of  the  reports  ran : 

"  Your  majesty's  servant  accepted  from  policy  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  barbarian  chief,  but  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  himself 
seated  between  two  women  !  His  first  impulse  was  to  regard  the  affair  as 
an  affront,  and  to  leave  the  table  ;  but,  on  second  thought,  he  deemed  it 
better  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  not  to  risk  the  rupture  of  our  negotiation." 

Two  of  the  earliest  narratives  of  Chinese  travel  in  the  West 
— one  by  Lin,  of  Amoy,  written  about  forty  years  ago,  the  other 
by  Pin,  of  Peking,  written  in  1866 — are  in  the  form  of  verse. 
The  travelers  saw  so  much  that  was  new  and  strange  that  they 
naturally  rushed  into  heroics.     Their  poetry  is  not,  however,  all 
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praise;  in  more  than  one  place  their  laudatory  stanzas  betray  an 
undercurrent  of  satire.  Since  those  dates  communication  has 
become  so  frequent  that  Chinese  readers  are  growing  familiar 
with  the  phases  of  our  western  life,  and  Chinese  writers  are 
accustomed  to  handle  us  without  the  white  gloves  of  poetry. 

The  two  educational  missions,  one  bringing  a  hundred  young 
men  to  this  country  and  the  other  a  less  number  to  France, 
formed  the  opening  chapter  of  this  prosaic  apocalypse.  The 
fact  that  the  students  sent  to  the  United  States  were  recalled,  for 
fear  they  might  learn  too  much,  is  in  itself  somewhat  suggestive. 
More  recently  Chinese  legations  in  our  western  capitals,  and 
Chinese  consulates  at  our  seaports,  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
photographing  our  manners  as  well  as  our  politics ;  and  within 
the  last  three  years  a  commission  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  twelve 
men  eminent  for  scholarship,  has  been  sent  by  imperial  com- 
mand to  make  a  study  of  all  countries  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  reports  of  these  commissioners  are  not 
yet  given  to  the  public,  but  the  correspondence  of  Chinese 
diplomatists  has  from  time  to  time  been  allowed  to  appear. 
The  general  tenor  of  these  documents  is  favorable,  but  in  most 
of  them  there  are  perceptible  lacunce,  where  a  sense  of  delicacy 
has  suggested  the  omission  of  passages  that  might  give  offense 
to  foreign  readers. 

Some  years  ago  a  Chinese  diplomat  at  Berlin  insisted  on  pre- 
senting at  court  a  red  card  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  in- 
stead of  the  regulation  pasteboard.  So  conservative  was  he  that, 
in  his  published  journal,  he  charges  a  colleague  with  treason  to 
Chinese  custom  because  the  latter,  while  at  Malta,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  wrapped  in  the  governor's  mantle  to  protect  him  from 
a  shower;  and  in  visiting  a  polytechnic  museum  he  sneers,  as 
Plato  might  have  done,  at  the  shallow  conception  of  philos- 
ophy which  measures  its  value  by  its  tendency  to  lead  to  curi- 
ous inventions.  Yet  this  man,  prejudiced  and  haughty  as  he 
appeared,  was  practical  enough,  before  returning  to  China,  to 
provide  himself  with  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

"  Your  superior  skill  in  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
arts  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,"  a  learned  Chinese  once  said 
to  me,  "  but  you  must  concede  to  us  the  palm  in  philosophy  and 
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letters."  This  estimate  is  the  prevailing  one  among  educated 
Chinese,  as  they  compare  our  civilization  with  their  own.  It 
may  be  modified,  and  doubtless  will  be,  by  further  acquaintance ; 
but  it  shows  that  they  are  not  imposed  upon  by  the  glitter  of 
wealth  or  by  the  noise  of  machinery.  The  material  progress  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves  weighs  little  in  their  scales  when 
poised  against  moral  principles  and  aesthetic  culture.  Steam 
and  electricity  are  admirable  as  accessories ;  but  the  Chinese  are 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  either.  Nothing  proves  more  conclu- 
sively that  the  Chinese  government  is  waking  up  and  striving  to 
overtake  this  age  of  progress  than  the  dispatch  of  such  a  com- 
mission as  that  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  program  of 
questions  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided  in  their  researches 
related  chiefly  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  western  powers,  to 
their  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  to  their  com- 
merce and  social  condition.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  except 
the  last,  they  must  have  had  many  marvels  to  report,  and  not  a 
few  things  to  recommend  for  adoption ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  our  social  institutions  they  have  found  much  to  censure — nor 
would  their  censure  be  without  a  show  of  reason. 

I  purpose  to  convert  my  pen  into  a  divining  rod,  and  by  its 
aid  to  follow  the  underground  current  of  the  commissioners'  con- 
fidential dispatches.  This  I  am  enabled  to  do  with  the  more 
certainty  as,  in  addition  to  the  documents  above  referred  to,  I 
have  read  and  taken  notes  of  a  Chinese  work  in  sixteen  volumes 
on  social  life  in  Europe.  This  portentous  production,  entitled 
u ' Sze-Chu-Che"  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  was  at- 
tached to  four  legations  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  or  secre- 
tary, and  who  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  western  world. 
In  tone  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  nil  admirari  of  most 
Asiatics;  but  the  author  does  not  abstain  from  friendly  criti- 
cism. The  following  are  a  few  of  his  headings,  which  serve  to 
show  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  opportunities  which  he  en- 
joyed for  the  study  of  his  subject:  "Eeception  at  Court;  Eules 
for  Drawing  Eooms  and  Levees."  "Tea  Parties;  Four  of  an 
Evening;  My  Fur  Eobes  Changed  Eight  Times."  "  Yisit  to  the 
Patent  Office;  the  System  and  Its  Advantages."     "Hospitals, 
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Want  of   Filial 
"  Stanley  at  the 


Aided  by  Balls,  Concerts,  and  Fairs."     "Banks  and  Banking." 

"  The  Uses  of  Science."    "  Woman  in  Society ;  Extravagance  of 

Female   Dress."     "Character  of   the  English 

Piety."    "  St.  Valentine's  Day ;  Love-making.' 

Royal  Geographical  Society."     "  List  of  Usages  the  Opposite  of 

Ours;  Strange  but  Not  Irrational." 

I  might  go  on  to  transcribe  almost  the  whole  table  of  con- 
tents, with  the  assurance  that  every  item  would  afford  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Take,  for  example,  the  last 
entry,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  summary  of  all  the  rest.  How 
we  should  like  to  read  that  catalogue  of  contraries,  and  to  note 
the  reflection  that  "  the  fatality  that  has  made  us  the  antipodes 
of  each  other  has  of  necessity  turned  our  heads  in  opposite 
directions"!  Unfortunately  the  book  is  not  at  hand,  and  my 
notes  are  incomplete.  The  work  relates,  moreover,  not  to 
America,  but  to  England  and  other  European  countries.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  making  long  citations  from  this  book,  or  any 
other  of  Chinese  authorship,  I  prefer  to  combine  the  impressions 
made  by  several,  in  the  shape  of  what  we  may  call  "  composite 
photographs."  It  is  not  likely  that  they  differ  in  any  essential 
feature  from  the  pictures  drawn  of  us  in  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  the  mission  of  inquiry. 

First,  let  us  see  what  they  think  of  our  newspapers.  Wher- 
ever Chinese  travelers  go  they  are  dogged  by  reporters,  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  interview.  They  long  for 
a  longitude  in  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  their  opin- 
ions to  themselves,  or  to  impart  them  only  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  know  them.  Americans,  they  perceive,  are  very  vain 
of  their  periodical  press.  The  Chinese  are  struck  with  the  fact 
that  each  of  our  great  journals  claims  to  have  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  other,  and  to  exert  a  leading  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion.  The  influence  of  the  press  they  do  not 
deny,  but  its  character  appears  to  them  to  be  mixed.  Our 
newspapers,  as  it  seems  to  our  visitors,  not  merely  unmask 
the  bad;  they  too  often  ruin  the  fair  fame  of  good  men.  Com- 
mitted to  the  interests  of  party,  like  sharpshooters  they  have 
but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  bring  down  the  enemy.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  for  public  morals.     They  serve  up  indiscrimi- 
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nately  accidents  and  crimes  for  the  daily  fare  of  their  readers, 
whose  taste  becomes  so  perverted  that  they  can  hardly  enjoy  a 
breakfast  without  a  chapter  of  horrors  to  quicken  the  appetite. 
The  amount  of  worthless  matter  thus  forced  on  their  attention,  of 
necessity  precludes  the  reading  of  classic  authors.  It  makes  men 
superficial — knowing  many  things  rather  than  knowing  much — 
and  it  has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of 
literary  taste.  So  detestable  are  some  of  these  papers  that  a 
Chinese  reader  scarcely  regrets  to  see  them  trampled  in  the  mire 
of  the  street,  although  in  his  country  every  morsel  of  printed 
paper  is  held  sacred,  and  no  one  is  so  brutal  as  to  abuse  one,  be- 
cause by  respecting  letters  the  Chinese  show  respect  to  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  civilization.  If  the  commissioners 
should  recommend  the  introduction  of  newspapers  into  China,  it 
would  certainly  be  with  the  condition  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  restraints  of  a  judicious  censorship. 

Americans  generally  are  proud  of  their  theaters.  They  look 
on  them  as  a  source  of  refined  amusement,  and  ask  oriental 
visitors  if  they  do  not  afford  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Chinese  drama.  Our  critics  acknowledge  the  superior  rich- 
ness of  our  stage  decorations,  but  the  spirit  of  our  theater  they 
regard  as  exceedingly  objectionable.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
classic  drama  are  rarely  placed  on  the  boards.  The  favorite 
plays  are  those  that  teach  no  moral  lesson,  and  depend  for  their 
fascinating  power  on  enlisting  the  imagination  on  the  side  of  the 
lower  passions.  In  many  instances  little  is  left  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  supply ;  scenes  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  modest 
eyes  are  represented  in  detail,  and  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  land  are  drawn  together  by  the  charms  of  women  of  doubt- 
ful reputation.  If  a  woman  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty 
is  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  attentions  of  a  prince,  and  in 
consequence  to  figure  in  the  divorce  courts,  rival  theaters  im- 
mediately compete  for  her  services.  Voice  and  acting  are  second- 
ary considerations;  her  secret  history  and  her  voluptuous  per- 
son are  the  things  that  draw.  The  Chinese  theater  is  not 
immaculate ;  but  if  it  does  not  always  keep  to  its  profession  of 
inculcating  the  cardinal  virtues,  it  is  at  least  free  from  the  charge 
of  corrupting  youth  by  unseemly  displays  of  female  profligacy. 
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The  commissioners  certainly  will  not  advise  the  repeal  of  the 
law  that  forbids  a  woman  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  China. 

The  Chinese  are  often  asked  whether  they  continue  to  ap- 
prove what  Americans  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  oriental  seclu- 
sion of  the  weaker  sex,"  and  they  always  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  their  country  this  seclusion  is  happily  not  so  rigorous 
as  in  Turkey.  Their  women  wear  no  veils  and  are  not  deprived 
of  air,  sunshine,  and  society ;  the  degree  of  privacy  required  by 
their  rules  not  going  beyond  a  modest  retirement — protecting, 
not  oppressing.  To  their  ideas  there  is  nothing  more  repugnant 
than  the  so-called  social  freedom  that  exposes  innocent  girls  to 
the  approaches  of  designing  men.  Elopements  of  wives  and 
daughters,  clandestine  marriages,  and  the  scandals  of  divorce  are 
in  America  things  of  daily  occurrence.  How  much  better,  say 
the  Chinese,  to  have  marriages  arranged  by  parents  than  to 
leave  them  to  the  caprice  of  inexperienced  youth !  Their  system 
works  better  than  ours,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though 
their  laws  allow  considerable  latitude  for  divorce,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  courts  is  seldom  invoked. 

We  Americans  are  justly  reproached  with  neglecting  our  an- 
cestors. In  our  public  cemeteries  we  erect  for  them  magnificent 
mausoleums,  but  in  our  dwellings  one  would  search  in  vain  for 
any  vestige  of  former  generations.  Once  buried  they  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  soul  abhors  oblivion.  Chinese  sages  teach  their 
people  not  only  to  bury  their  dead  with  suitable  rites,  but  to 
keep  them  in  remembrance  by  periodical  offerings.  On  the  first 
count  Americans  stand  acquitted,  but  the  second  exposes  the 
weakest  link  in  our  social  system.  Our  ancestors,  as  such,  have 
no  hold  on  our  affections.  When  a  member  of  the  family  is  laid 
in  the  tomb,  we  follow  him  for  a  time  with  tender  regrets  and 
floral  offerings ;  then  years  may  elapse  without  a  visit  to  his  rest- 
ing place.  Why,  say  our  critics,  do  we  not  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  that  for  body,  mind,  and  character  they 
are  beholden  to  those  who  have  gone  before?  And  why  do  we 
not,  like  them,  assemble  at  the  graves  of  our  fathers  at  least  twice 
in  the  year,  in  order  to  cherish  ;i  sense  of  these  obligations?  No 
wonder  that  the  sheaf  of  arrows  falls  asunder,  that  brothers  strive 
about  their  patrimony,  and  that  cousins  are  looked  on  as  aliens. 
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We  have  in  our  books  a  sacred  maxim  which  commands 
us  to  honor  father  and  mother;  but  with  us  that  duty  never 
goes  beyond  our  immediate  parents,  whereas  with  the  Chinese 
it  becomes  a  religion  which  extends  its  hallowed  sentiment,  like 
self -diffusing  fragrance,  to  every  link  in  the  family  succession. 
To  keep  the  family  line  unbroken,  to  transmit  the  family  name 
untarnished,  and  to  win  honors  that  shed  their  luster  backward 
on  the  lowly  resting  place  of  former  generations — these  are  mo- 
tives in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  hard  for  them  to  see  how 
Americans  contrive  to  maintain  anything  like  a  decent  morality. 
In  China  the  law  favors  the  parent ;  with  us  it  is  partial  to  the 
child.  The  founder  of  our  faith  denounces  the  Jews  for  inventing 
the  corban,  by  which  a  man  was  released  from  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  his  parents ;  yet  our  laws  release  him  from  any  such 
obligation  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  As  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
gaining  his  livelihood  he  is  free  to  forsake  the  parental  roof  and 
to  accumulate  property  on  his  own  account.  He  may  even  be- 
come rich  while  his  father  remains  in  penury.  A  young  man 
has  been  known  to  murder  his  father,  and  after  a  few  months  of 
seclusion  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  corrupt  society.  In  China  such  a 
monster  would  expiate  his  guilt  by  a  death  sufficiently  horrible 
to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  unfllial.  Nature  requires 
the  aid  of  law,  and  centuries  of  discipline  cannot  fail  to  leave 
their  impress  on  the  character  of  a  race.  For  this  reason,  doubt- 
less, the  Chinese  enter  the  world  more  richly  endowed  than  others 
with  that  quality  of  reverence  which  disposes  them  not  merely  to 
honor  their  ancestors,  but  to  show  respect  to  civil  authority. 

"The  family,"  say  the  Chinese  sages,  "is  the  root  of  the 
state " ;  and  monarchy  is  therefore  as  natural  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  republican  family?  In 
America  the  bonds  of  government  are  as  lax  as  those  of  kindred. 
The  American  family  is  a  grass,  whose  seed  is  dispersed  to  the 
four  winds  and  takes  root  wherever  it  finds  a  favoring  soil;  the 
Chinese  is  a  banyan,  whose  boughs  bend  reverently  down  and 
plant  themselves  in  widening  circles  around  the  parent  stem,  the 
vital  union  remaining  unbroken  from  age  to  age.  Theirs  is  in- 
contestably  the  nobler  type ;  and  the  same,  they  maintain,  is  true 
of  their  government.     The  most  ancient  that  exists  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  it  rises  before  us  venerable  as  Egj-pt's  pyramids, 
and  scorns  comparison  with  a  mushroom  republic.  Their  throne 
is  filled  by  inheritance,  instead  of  being  made  the  prize  of  a 
quadrennial  conflict.  So  hedged  about  by  law  and  custom  is 
the  exercise  of  imperial  power  that  little  room  is  left  for  arbi- 
trary action,  and  their  public  affairs  move  on  with  as  much 
steadiness  as  is  attainable  under  the  best-balanced  constitution — 
with  far  more  than  in  a  country  like  this,  which  does  not  possess 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  civil  service,  and  where  the  people  live 
in  perennial  dread  of  some  political  convulsion.  While  their 
sovereigns  are  schooled  in  the  doctrine  that  the  throne  exists  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  the  people,  on  their  part,  are  attached  to 
the  government  by  a  reasonable  assurance  that  its  highest  offices 
are  held  as  the  rewards  of  merit.  Aspirants  for  office,  instead  of 
canvassing  for  votes  or  traducing  the  opposite  party,  apply  them- 
selves to  study,  and  accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  examiners  as 
the  decree  of  fate.  How  much  of  noisy  strife  is  thus  averted ! 
How  much  of  that  undignified  tumult  which  resembles  the 
howling  of  wolves  after  their  prey!  American  writers  admit 
that  government  by  parties  must  of  necessity  present  some  unat- 
tractive features,  yet  they  maintain  that  its  outcome  is  a  boon 
beyond  price — the  will  of  the  people.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth ;  the  fact  is  that  if  the  majority  get  their  wish,  it  is  in 
most  cases  only  a  happy  accident.  Party  politics  is  a  machine 
that  is  usually  worked  by  small  minorities.  Where  two  parties 
are  pretty  equally  divided,  a  small  body  of  neutrals  finds  itself 
in  a  position  to  impose  its  wishes  on  a  State,  and  through 
a  State  on  the  nation.  Thus  the  Irish  vote,  numerically  insig- 
nificant, has  been  able  to  influence  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
even  to  the  extent  of  jeopardizing  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  with  England.  In  this  way  the  various  classes  interested 
in  home  production  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
benefits  of  protective  legislation ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  white 
laborers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  mostly  naturalized  foreigners,  have 
succeeded  in  turning  municipal  and  State  authority  against  com- 
petition from  China,  the  Chinese  having  no  vote  to  give  them 
political  importance.  The  Pacific  States  once  committed  to  a 
persecuting  policy,  the  rest  were  compelled  to  follow;    and  a  law 
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was  passed  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  to  be  in 
flagrant  violation  of  our  treaty  engagements.  With  that,  op- 
pressive and  unjust  law  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  have 
no  sjmipathy ;  yet  neither  party  dares  to  raise  its  voice  in  oppo- 
sition, lest  by  so  doing  it  should  imperil  the  issue  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  With  such  examples  before  them,  how  can  the 
Chinese  be  expected  to  admire  our  system  of  government? 

The  course  of  American  politics,  we  usually  acknowledge,  is 
like  a  stream  flowing  over  shifting  sands— liable  to  get  a  little 
muddy  and  sometimes  to  change  its  channel ;  but  in  contrast  to 
this  we  point  to  our  courts  of  justice,  apart  from  turmoil,  inac- 
cessible to  bribes,  unswerved  by  the  stress  of  party  conflict.  The 
Chinese  have  studied  these  courts,  and  though  they  can  hardly 
pretend  to  have  mastered  the  mysteries  of  their  intricate  ap- 
paratus, it  strikes  our  critics  that  no  system  could  be  more  skill- 
fully designed  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  justice.  A  court  con- 
sists of  three  elements — bench,  bar,  and  jury,  the  second  and  third 
apparently  serving  no  other  ends  than  to  pervert  law  and  to  screen 
the  guilty.  In  China,  where  there  is  neither  bar  nor  jury,  the 
processes  of  law  are  not  only  more  expeditious,  but,  as  the  Chi- 
nese assert,  more  certain.  In  their  eyes  the  jury  is  open  to  three 
objections :  1,  while  the  weighing  of  evidence  requires  a  trained 
mind,  the  jurors  are  chosen  at  random  and  are  chiefly  unedu- 
cated men ;  2,  their  verdict  is  required  to  be  unanimous,  making 
conviction  next  to  impossible  in  cases  that  admit  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  3,  to  secure  impartiality  they  are  required  to 
declare  beforehand  that  they  have  formed  no  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  they  are  accordingly  men  who  either  do  not  read  or  do 
not  reflect.  In  addition  to  these  objections,  much  time  is  lost  in 
inqDaneling  a  jury ;  and  then  the  judge  has  to  instruct  them  how 
to  understand  the  evidence.  Why  not  permit  the  judge  and  a 
couple  of  assessors  to  pass  on  the  facts  in  the  first  place?  It  is 
amusing  to  an  Oriental  to  learn  that  these  jurors  are  locked  up 
and  deprived  of  food  in  order  to  compel  them  to  agree,  and  that 
one  man  who  can  endure  hunger  longer  than  the  others  may 
there*by  procure  the  release  of  a  prisoner.  Such  is  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties — an  institution  which  ranks  among  the  noblest 
privileges  of  Magna  Charta ! 
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As  for  the  bar,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  its  theory  is 
thoroughly  immoral,  and  the  practice  founded  on  it  is  a  game  of 
trickery  and  deceit.  One  of  our  great  writers  gives  a  comical 
picture  of  a  judge  who  averred,  when  he  had  heard  one  side, 
that  he  could  understand  the  case,  but  who  always  suffered  from 
a  confusion  of  ideas  when  he  came  to  hear  the  other.  The  func- 
tion of  a  lawyer  is  to  compel  a  judge  to  hear  the  other  side.  The 
lawyer,  however,  is  by  the  rules  of  his  profession  permitted  to 
present  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case.  He  seeks  not  the  tri- 
umph of  right,  but  the  success  of  his  client.  The  opposing  coun- 
sel strives  to  determine  the -court  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  be- 
tween these  contending  winds  the  arrow  of  justice  will  not  fail  to 
go  straight  to  the  mark !  Each  advocate  browbeats  the  other's 
witnesses ;  he  lays  snares  for  the  unwary ;  and  to  weaken  their 
testimony  he  does  his  best  to  ruin  their  reputations.  One  who 
has  the  gift  of  eloquence  appeals  to  the  sympathies  or  prejudices 
of  the  jurors,  who,  being  unsophisticated  men,  are  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  oratory.  He  acquires  a  name  for  power  over 
a  jury,  and  the  litigant  who  can  offer  him  the  heaviest  fee  is  al- 
most sure  to  win  his  suit.  What  an  original  scheme  for  the  pro- 
motion of  even-handed  justice ! 

In  some  of  our  courts  our  visitors  see  a  statue  representing  a 
blindfolded  goddess  holding  aloft  a  pair  of  scales.  That  emblem 
expresses  perfectly  the  Chinese  ideal  of  the  character  of  a  judge, 
but  to  express  ours  it  ought  to  exhibit  the  counsel  for  the  liti- 
gants as  doing  their  best  by  surreptitious  means  each  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  own  favor.  The  task  of  weighing  rival  claims  in 
such  circumstances  must  transcend  even  the  powers  of  a  goddess. 
By  means  of  these  aids  to  justice  rogues  are  set  free  to  prey  on 
society ;  wills  of  honest  testators  are  broken ;  creditors  are  de- 
frauded of  their  dues ;  and,  more  than  all,  through  this  cumbrous 
machinery  the  processes  of  law  are  rendered  so  expensive  that 
the  poor  are  deterred  from  attempting  to  defend  their  rights. 
Whatever  else  our  Chinese  visitors  may  borrow,  they  are  pretty 
certain  not  to  transplant  either  bar  or  jury. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  point  out  other  phases  of  western 
life  which  strike  the  mind  of  an  Oriental  as  paradoxical  and 
ridiculous.     Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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Yung  Wing,  the  well-known  scholar  and  diplomat,  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  an  extract  from  it  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion. 
Certain  zealous  Americans  had  the  doubtful  taste  to  invite  his 
assistance  in  a  "  convention  for  promoting  the  general  adoption 
of  republican  government."     He  replied: 

"  In  view  of  what  the  United  States  government  has  done,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  in  the  way  of  enacting  obnoxious  laws  against  the  Chinese, 
and  without  any  provocation  flinging  insult  after  insult  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  Chinese  government,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  republican- 
ism is  to  become  universal,  or  how  the  torch  of  American  liberty  is  to  en- 
lighten the  eastern  races  when  they  are  shut  out  from  its  light." 

This  confirms  on  one  point  the  views  given  above,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  they  would  meet  with  similar  confirmation  in  other  re- 
spects if  we  could  have  access  to  the  unpublished  reports  of  the 
Chinese  mission  of  inquiry. 

W.  A  P.  Martin. 
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During  my  childhood,  which  was  passed  on  a  rocky  hillside 
farm  in  New  England,  farmers  constituted  a  class  more  nearly 
independent  than  any  other  in  the  community.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  domestic  husbandry,  which  embraced  the  care  of  culti- 
vated fields,  pastures,  gardens,  orchards,  and  forests.  They  pro- 
duced nearly  all  the  food  that  was  necessary  for  their  families. 
The  owner  of  a  small  farm  not  infrequently  raised  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  sweets  for  the  table  were  often  limited 
to  the  sugar  and  molasses  that  he  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
maple,  and  to  the  honey  collected  by  his  bees.  Small  game  was 
obtained  from  the  forest,  and  trout  were  caught  in  the  streams 
that  flowed  among  the  hills.  The  lakes  afforded  larger  fish,  like 
perch  and  pickerel.  Every  farmer's  intention  was  to  raise  each 
needful  article  of  food  that  the  climate  and  soil  enabled  him  to 
produce.  Even  condiments,  like  pepper,  caraway  seed,  sage,  and 
other  sweet  herbs,  were  not  below  his  attention.  As  a  consider- 
able portion  of  every  farm  was  covered  with  forest  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  the  owner  was  at  no  expense  for  fuel  or  for  materials 
to  be  used  in  making  fences  or  in  erecting  ordinary  buildings. 

In  those  times  most  of  the  trade  of  farmers  was  carried  on  by 
barter.  Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  smoked  hams  were  taken  by 
country  store-keepers  in  exchange  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  and 
notions.  Nearly  every  farmer  went  to  the  seashore  once  a  year, 
and  exchanged  apples,  cider,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  for 
fish.  The  products  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard  often  paid  the 
salary  of  the  minister,  the  fees  of  the  doctor,  and  the  subscription 
price  of  the  newspaper.  A  thrifty  farmer  generally  managed  to 
have  the  skins  of  the  animals  that  he  slaughtered  at  home 
tanned  and  dressed  on  shares,  as  by  so  doing  he  obtained  leather 
for  making  shoes  and  boots  for  his  family,  without  the  payment 
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of  money.  Shoe-makers  then  went  from  house  to  house,  taking 
a  kit  of  tools  with  them  and  often  remaining  for  several  days  at 
a  time.  In  many  cases  they  made  their  shoe  pegs  from  blocks 
of  birch  wrood  that  the  farmer  had  in  readiness,  used  thread  that 
the  farmer's  wife  had  spun  from  flax  grown  on  the  farm,  and 
smoothed  it  with  wax  saved  from  the  honey  comb  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  bee  hive.  They  were  often  paid  for  their  services 
in  cord  wood,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  stocking  yarn, 
or  other  articles  that  were  useful  in  a  family.  Tailoresses  also 
went  from  house  to  house  and  cut  and  made  the  garments  worn 
by  the  men  and  boys.  Wheelwrights  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  go  to  farmers'  homes  and  make  the  running  gear  of  the 
ox  carts  that  were  then  generally  employed  to  draw  heavy  arti- 
cles on  the  farm  and  to  haul  them  to  market.  Pump-makers, 
too,  plied  their  art  on  farms  at  the  call  of  the  owners. 

Every  farm  house  was  then  a  manufactory,  not  of  one  kind 
of  goods,  but  of  many.  All  day  long  in  the  chamber  or  attic  the 
sound  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  could  be  heard.  Carpets, 
shawls,  bed  spreads,  table  covers,  towels,  and  cloth  for  garments 
were  made  from  materials  produced  on  the  farm.  Many  of 
these  kinds  of  cloth  were  marvels  of  beauty  and  utility.  The 
kitchen  of  the  house  was  a  baker's  shop,  a  confectioner's  estab- 
lishment, and  a  chemist's  laboratory.  Every  kind  of  food  for 
immediate  use  was  prepared  there  daily ;  and  on  special  occa- 
sions sausages,  head  cheese,  pickles,  apple  butter,  and  preserves 
were  made.  It  was  also  the  place  where  soap,  candles,  and  vin- 
egar were  manufactured.  In  one  of  the  buildings  attached  to 
the  house,  or  near  it,  the  farmer  had  a  workshop  in  which  he 
made  ox  yokes,  bows  for  fastening  cattle  to  stanchions,  milking 
stools,  the  handles  for  farming  tools,  and  often  the  tools  them- 
selves. Agricultural  implements  were  then  few  and  simple,  and 
farmers  made  as  many  of  them  as  they  could.  There  were  no 
commercial  daily  establishments  then,  but  every  farm  house  was 
a  creamery  and  a  cheese  factory.  The  apparatus  for  making  but- 
ter and  cheese  was  crude,  but  the  skillful  housewife  understood 
how  to  use  it  so  as  to  turn  out  good  articles.  As  there  were  no 
sewing  machines,  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  had  to  ply  the 
hand  needle  most  of  the  time  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
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more  laborious  pursuits.  During  the  long  evenings  they  gener- 
ally knit  socks  and  mittens  or  made  rag  carpets. 

As  has  been  stated,  little  money  circulated  among  farmers. 
In  fact,  but  little  was  required,  except  to  purchase  school  books 
and  other  articles  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  barter,  and 
to  pay  taxes  and  postage.  Some  of  the  taxes,  even,  were  not 
paid  in  money.  The  highway  tax  was  generally  paid  in  labor, 
or  rather  in  play.  Each  farmer  was  assessed  according  to  the 
property  he  owned  in  the  district,  and  the  amount  was  repre- 
sented in  characters  expressing  dollars  and  cents.  But  he  was 
allowed  by  the  highway  surveyor  a  certain  amount  for  each 
day  during  which  he,  or  his  son,  hired  man,  or  ox  team,  was  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  roads.  The  time  thus  spent  was  gener- 
ally one  of  quiet  enjoyment,  and  was  largely  occupied  in  telling 
stories  and  relating  gossip.  To  raise  money  to  pay  the  State 
and  county  taxes,  it  was  generally  necessary  to  sell  a  fat  steer  to 
a  person  who  was  making  up  a  drove  of  cattle  to  take  to  the 
Boston  market.  In  many  cases  farmers  had  their  postage  charged 
up  to  them  till  they  could  raise  money  to  pay  it. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  no  labor-saving  machines  were 
used  on  farms,  and  all  the  implements  were  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  Indian  corn  was  dropped  by  hand  and  cultivated  with  a 
hoe.  The  stalks  were  cut  with  a  knife,  the  husks  were  removed 
with  the  fingers,  and  the  kernels  were  taken  from  the  cob  by 
drawing  it  across  the  edge  of  a  shovel  blade.  All  the  food  grains 
were  harvested  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a  hand  flail,  gen- 
erally on  a  barn  floor.  Securing  the  hay  crop  was  the  most  tire- 
some of  all  operations  on  the  farm,  as  the  grass  was  cut  with  a 
hand  scythe,  spread  out  to  dry  with  a  hand  fork,  collected  with 
a  hand  rake,  and  then  lifted  upon  a  cart,  from  which  it  was  again 
lifted  to  a  mow  or  scaffold.  Flax,  of  which  nearly  every  farmer 
raised  a  little,  was  pulled  by  hand,  spread  out  by  hand  to  insure 
the  rotting  of  the  woody  fiber,  and  dressed  by  hand.  Inventive 
ingenuity  had  then  accomplished  much  in  contriving  machines 
to  lessen  the  toil  of  men  who  worked  in  shops  and  in  factories; 
but  it  had  done  next  to  nothing  toward  relieving  the  labor,  or 
lightening  the  burdens,  of  the  men  who  labored  in  the  field. 
Wheat  was  gathered  as  in  the  time  of   liuth  and  Boaz,  and  the 
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grain  was  beaten  out  and  winnowed  as  by  Eoman  slaves  in  the 
days  of  Nero.  Most  of  the  pastoral  scenes  described  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Yirgil  and  Agricola,  were 
presented  anew  every  year  in  New  England  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  inventor  had  not  dreamed  of  machines 
for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  field  crops. 

There  was  little  of  what  could  be  called  commercial  farming 
in  the  northern  States  at  that  time.  Farmers  who  were  located 
near  the  seacoast,  or  near  a  navigable  river,  could  always  dispose 
of  their  surplus  products  to  good  advantage  and  at  fair  prices. 
But  such  was  not  the  case  with  farmers  who  lived  a  long  distance 
from  water  communications.  They  could  drive  their  cattle  to 
market,  but  the  price  of  their  grain  was  consumed  in  hauling  it 
a  hundred  miles,  while  their  apples  and  potatoes  would  not  be 
accepted  as  gifts.  There  was  often  great  scarcity  of  some  product 
of  which  there  was  an  abundance  in  a  locality  two  hundred 
miles  away.  Wool  was  almost  the  only  article  that  could  be 
transported  a  long  distance  without  having  its  price  absorbed  in 
the  cost  of  cartage.  There  were  no  railroads.  The  earth  roads 
were  poor,  and  oxen  were  generally  employed  to  draw  farm  prod- 
ucts to  market.  At  that  time  toll  was  exacted  for  crossing  a 
bridge  over  any  considerable  stream.  Farmers  derived  little 
enjoyment  from  amusements  or  recreations  during  this  period ; 
in  fact,  they  had  little  time  to  engage  in  them.  Even  the 
few  pastimes  that  were  tolerated  were  combinations  of  labor 
with  sport,  such  as  corn-huskings,  apple-parings,  and  house- 
raisings.  The  women  then  derived  as  much  enjoyment,  perhaps, 
from  a  quilting  party  as  those  of  our  day  do  from  a  meeting  of 
a  Browning  club. 

At  present  little  remains  to  remind  one  of  the  condition  of 
farmers  during  the  time  I  have  referred  to.  They  now  generally 
occupy  the  great  prairies  of  the  West  instead  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  eastern  States.  They  are  no  longer  engaged  in 
domestic  farming.  Like  manufacturers  and  the  operators  of 
mines,  they  are  producing  articles  for  supplying  the  market. 
They  buy  almost  as  many  things  as  do  persons  who  live  in  towns. 
They  do  not  take  their  wheat  and  corn  to  a  custom  mill  to  be 
converted  into  flour  and  meal,  but  they  sell  their  grain  and  buy 
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the  materials  to  make  bread  for  their  families.  They  have  given 
up  raising  small  products  for  the  supply  of  their  tables,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  grocery  bills  are  large.  As  there  are  few  trees 
in  the  prairie  regions,  and  as  the  area  occupied  by  forests  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  reduced,  farmers  are 
compelled  to  purchase  their  fuel,  which  is  generally  bituminous 
coal,  and  to  buy  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
fences  and  buildings.  The  owners  of  many  western  farms  are 
obliged  to  buy  even  pea  sticks  and  bean  poles. 

The  farmer  of  the  present  day  has  no  necessity  for  bartering 
his  products.  He  has  no  occasion  to  use  eggs  instead  of  coins 
when  he  is  making  small  purchases.  Everything  he  raises  com- 
mands a  price,  though  it  may  be  small.  In  many  of  the  western 
States — Illinois,  for  instance — nine  tenths  of  the  farm  houses  are 
within  five  miles  of  railway  stations,  and  at  most  of  these  stations 
are  grain  elevators  and  yards  for  holding  cattle  and  hogs  till 
they  can  be  loaded  upon  stock  cars.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a 
farmer  to  go  to  a  city  market  with  his  stock,  grain,  wool,  or  other 
products.  He  generally  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  consign 
them  to  some  commission  merchant,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
travel.  Whatever  he  consigns  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  stock-yard 
company  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  sold  at  the  highest 
market  price;  and  the  money  that  he  receives,  less  the  freight 
and  commissions,  will  be  promptly  remitted  to  him.  In  many 
places  persons  go  about  the  country  securing  horses  and  dairy 
cows,  for  which  cash  is  always  paid.  Still,  the  average  farmer 
seldom  has  money  in  his  purse  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  sum  he  receives  for  his  products  is  generally  anticipated. 
He  is  ordinarily  in  debt  to  the  grocer,  the  dry-goods  merchant, 
and  the  dealer  in  agricultural  implements.  His  place  is  mort- 
gaged, and  the  interest  due  on  his  borrowed  money  must  be  paid 
annually.  He  often  has  to  make  sacrifices  on  live  stock  to 
obtain  money  to  pay  his  taxes. 

The  farm  house  is  no  longer  a  manufactory ;  the  sound  of 
the  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel  is  never  heard  in  it,  and  the 
socks  and  mittens  used  by  members  of  the  family  are  not  knit  at 
home.  If  many  cows  are  kept  on  the  place,  their  milk-  is  gener- 
ally sent  to  a  creamery  or  to  a  cheese  factory.  The  making  of  can- 
47 
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dies,  soap,  beer,  and  vinegar,  the  bleaching  of  cloth,  straw  hats, 
and  bonnets,  and  the  dyeing  of  garments,  are  numbered  among 
the  lost  arts  of  the  household.  The  introduction  of  machin- 
ery has  revolutionized  almost  every  branch  of  work  on  farms, 
and  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  laborers  required.  In 
the  great  grain-producing  sections  of  the  country,  farming  has 
almost  become  a  sedentary  occupation.  The  soil  is  turned  by 
a  gang  plow  drawn  by  four  horses,  while  the  driver  is  mounted 
on  a  spring  seat  covered  with  a  cushion.  The  sower  no  longer 
goes  forth  to  scatter  seed  which  he  carries  in  a  bag  or  basket ; 
he  rides  on  a  grain  drill  and  holds  the  reins  that  guide  a  pair  of 
matched  bay  or  chestnut  horses,  handsome  enough  to  draw  a 
duchess  through  the  streets  of  London.  At  harvest  time  the 
owner  of  the  wheat  fields  mounts  another  cushioned  spring  seat, 
shaded  by  a  canopy,  and  again  takes  the  reins ;.  the  self -binding 
harvester  does  the  rest.  Corn  is  planted,  cultivated,  husked, 
and  shelled  by  machines.  Haymaking,  once  the  most  laborious 
occupation  on  the  farm,  has  been  rendered  the  easiest  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machines  that  cut  the  grass,  spread  it  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  rake  it  together  when  it  "has  become  dry, 
raise  it  upon  the  wagon,  and  carry  it  to  the  hay  loft  or  stack. 
The  flail  has  been  laid  aside  with  the  distaff,  the  hand  loom,  and 
the  spinning  wheel.  The  steam-propelled  threshing  machine 
surpasses  any  other  labor-saving  device  ever  invented.  It  is  not 
strange  that  some  Arabs,  who  saw  one  devour  a  dozen  grain 
stacks  in  a  few  minutes  at  a  French  exposition  several  years 
ago,  ran  from  the  place,  leaped  a  high  fence,  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  turned  their  affrighted  faces  toward  Mecca, 
and  called  on  Allah  to  save  them  from  destruction.  These  de- 
vout sons  of  the  desert  were  believers  in  miracles,  but  they  were 
not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  miracle  they  had  witnessed.  It  was 
something  more  startling  than  a  voice  from  heaven,  than  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  and  than  the  visions  of  Mohammed,  the  father 
of  the  faithful.  To  their  minds  it  was  something  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Still,  with  all  these  apparently  beneficial  changes,  with  ma- 
chines to  do  nearly  all  the  work,  with  money  for  their  products 
instead  of  "store  pay,"  with  a  market  at  the  door,  with  more 
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leisure  and  less  drudgery,  I  doubt  if  farmers  are  any  better  con- 
tented with  their  lot,  or  if  they  obtain  more  enjoyment  from  life, 
than  they  did  in  old  times.  I  also  question  if  they  are  more 
prosperous.  They  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  unrest,  if  not 
of  discontent.  Their  social  condition  has  not  improved,  as  has 
that  of  mechanics  and  traders.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  to  leave 
the  farm  for  the  store,  the  shop,  the  mine,  or  the  locomotive. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  may  be  found  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  changes  have  been  made  so  fast  that  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  them.  The  farmer  is  nat- 
urally a  conservative,  but  the  inventor  is  a  restless  agitator.  In 
colonial  times,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  existence  of  the 
nation,  the  ambition  of  nearly  every  man  of  fair  means  and  edu- 
cation was  to  become  a  country  gentleman.  Many  engaged  in 
trade  or  in  ocean  transportation  that  they  might  acquire  the 
money  necessary  to  purchase,  improve,  and  stock  a  farm.  The 
love  of  broad  acres,  of  forests,  orchards,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
stately  mansions  surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens,  was  brought 
b}~  our  ancestors  from  the  mother  country.  It  increased  on  being 
transplanted  to  a  region  where  "every  one  could  easily  acquire 
land.  For  more  than  a  century  rural  life  was  in  almost  every 
respect  preferable  to  urban  life ;  it  afforded  greater  facilities  for 
enjoyment  and  for  physical  and  intellectual  development. 

The  society  of  the  country  was  then  as  refined  and  cultured 
as  that  of  the  towns.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
preached  to  congregations  composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers 
and  their  families.  Physicians  of  great  repute  and  ripe  scholar- 
ship lived  in  farm  houses  and  visited  their  rural  patients  on 
horseback,  carrying  their  medicines  and  surgical  instruments  in 
saddle  bags.  Many  farmers  of  large  means  then  employed  tutors 
to  instruct  their  sons  and  daughters  in  their  homes.  The  old 
catalogues  of  colleges  and  professional  schools  show  that  nearly 
all  the  students  came  from  the  rural  districts.  Most  of  them,  on 
graduating,  settled  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  had  spent 
their  childhood  c*md  youth.  Several  of  our  early  presidents  were 
farmers,  as  were  the  governors  of  most  of  the  States.  More  than 
one  co  onal  directory  snows  that  the  majority  of  the  sena- 

tors and  representatives  were  farmers;  even  Daniel  Webster  and 
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Henry  Clay  took  pride  in  being  classed  among  them.  At  that 
time  the  legislation  for  States,  counties,  and  towns  was  the  work 
of  farmers.  Then  a  large  proportion  of  the  trustees  of  all  the 
colleges  in  the  country  were  farmers,  or  professional  men  who  re- 
sided in  the  country.  In  short,  farmers  constituted  a  class  from 
which  men  could  be  selected  who  were,  by  virtue  of  their  intellect 
and  learning,  competent  to  fill  almost  any  public  position.  There 
was  a  dignity  pertaining  to  their  occupation.  They  were  the 
owners  of  landed  estates  which  they  occupied  and  which  they 
intended  should  be  the  inheritance  of  their  children.  There  was 
as  radical  a  difference  between  the  agricultural  class  and  the 
floating  population  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  as 
between  real  and  personal  property.  The  former  were  on  their 
farms  to  stay,  whatever  might  be  the  price  of  goods  or  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  They  were  interested  in  all  permanent  public 
improvements.  They  were  the  pillars  that  supported  the  State, 
for  on  them  rested  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railways,  the  wagon  roads  of  the 
country  were  used  much  more  than  they  are  now,  being  em- 
ployed not  only  for  the  transportation  of  farm  products  and  man- 
ufactured articles,  but  for  general  travel.  Stages  then  carried 
passengers  and  mails  from  one  large  town  to  another,  but  most 
persons  who  traveled  for  pleasure  rode  in  their  own  carriages. 
As  so  many  travelers  passed  farms  that  were  located  on  the 
public  highways,  the  owners  took  pride  in  keeping  their  land 
in  an  attractive  condition.  They  were  proud  of  the  appearance 
of  their  buildings  and  of  the  grounds  about  them.  Farm  houses 
then  suggested  comfort,  refinement,  and  hospitality. 

Eoman  writers  inform  us  that,  at  one  time  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  cities  became  so  attractive  that  farmers  of  wealth 
and  culture  left  their  estates  in  the  care  of  others  and  took  up 
their  residences  in  the  places  that  afforded  greater  facilities  for 
pleasure.  This  migration  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
rural  population  that  remained.  The  persons  who  had  been 
leaders  in  culture  and  refinement  no  longer  exerted  an  influence 
over  their  former  neighbors.  They  were  residents  of  a  city,  and 
they  were  supported  on  the  money  that  they  drew  from  the  coun- 
try.    The  difference  between  the  urban  population  of  Italy  and 
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its  rural  population  soon  became  marked.  There  was  one  civ- 
ilization for  the  towns  and  another  for  the  country,  as  was  shown 
by  the  difference  in  dress,  language,  and  manner  of  living. 
Every  boy  in  the  streets  of  Rome  could  recognize  a  countryman 
at  a  glance ;  while  a  resident  of  the  city  was  distinguishable  by 
his  elegant  manners,  as  well  as  by  his  clothing  and  language, 
when  he  visited  the  country  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure. 
This  interesting  history  was  repeated  in  France  just  before  the 
revolution.  With  little  doubt,  it  was  the  cause  of  that  event. 
Cities  had  grown  in  wealth  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try. The  taxes  collected  from  farmers  were  used  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  towns.  For  a  long  time  the  rural  popu- 
lation submitted  to  constantly-increasing  oppressions,  but  a  day 
came  when  they  rebelled,  and  in  a  week  they  righted  the  wrongs 
of  many  decades. 

The  migration  from  country  to  town  commenced  in  our 
northern  States  near  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing  till  the  present  time.  It  has  included  the 
most  desirable  and  the  least  desirable  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts.  It  may  sound  strange  to  eastern  readers,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  more  farms  have  been  deserted  by  their  owners  than 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  New 
England  States  owners  leave  their  farms  because  the  labor 
spent  in  cultivating  them  is  no  longer  remunerative,  but  such 
is  not  the  case  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West.  There  the 
owners  of  farms  leave  them  for  the  reason  that  they  can  obtain 
sufficient  rent  from  tenants  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
families  in  towns.  Cities  in  several  of  the  western  States  con- 
tain hundreds  of  retired  farmers.  Springfield,  111.,  and  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  are  good  examples  of  the  towns  in  which  these 
absentee  landlords  reside.  They  obtained  land  at  a  low  price, 
and  improved  it  with  the  intention  of  residing  permanently  upon 
it;  but  when  they  became  independent  they  divided  their  farms 
into  small  tracts,  erected  cheap  buildings  on  them,  and  leased 
them,  generally  to  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

These  retinal  farmers,  or  absentee  landlords,  take  little  inter- 
est in  maintaining  good  roads  in  the  townships  ra  which  their 
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land  is  situated,  or  in  sustaining  schools  of  a  high  grade.  As  a 
rule  they  do  not  even  keep  up  the  improvements  on  their  farms 
or  commence  new  ones.  They  erect  no  substantial  buildings, 
plant  no  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  set  out  no  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Their  farms  are  worked,  as  mines  and  quarries  are, 
for  the  amount  of  marketable  material  they  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce. As  their  tenants  ordinarily  lease  the  land  from  year  to 
year,  they  have  no  interest  in  making  improvements.  Occasion- 
ally a  stately  residence,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds  and  affording  evidence  that  it  has  been  recently  erected, 
is  still  seen  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  often  the  home  of  a  grain- 
producer  or  of  a  general  farmer.  It  is  more  likely  to  belong  to 
a  breeder  of  fine  stock,  to  some  wealthy  man  who  moved  out  of 
the  city  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  to  a  person  who  is 
raising  fruit  or  stock  as  a  pastime,  or  to  one  of  that  much-ridi- 
culed, greatly-abused,  but  very  useful  class  known  as  "fancy 
farmers."  The  successful  farmer  now  defers  erecting  a  house  of 
such  a  character  till  he  has  moved  to  the  town. 

Wealthy  farmers  move  to  town  because  they  wish  better 
social,  educational,  and  religious  advantages  than  are  afforded  in 
the  country.  The  desire  for  amusements  also  exerts  an  influ- 
ence. When  one  family  of  refinement  and  culture  leaves  a  farm- 
ing neighborhood,  several  are  likely  to  follow  its  example,  till 
finally  the  desire  for  agreeable  companionship  causes  nearly 
every  farmer  of  intelligence  and  refinement  to  leave  the  place 
which  he  had  fitted  up  for  a  home.  The  result  of  this  is  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  peasant  class,  such  as  is  found  in  Bavaria 
and  Bohemia.  In  entire  counties  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the 
English  language  is  scarcely  ever  heard  outside  of  the  large  towns. 
The  church  services  are  conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  in- 
struction is  given  in  it  in  the  schools.  The  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people  who  occupy  farms  there  is  not  above  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  laborers  in  our  large  cities.  The  townships  they 
inhabit  seem  like  detached  portions  of  central  Europe  put  down 
near  the  center  of  the  new  world.  Nominally  these  men  may  be 
citizens,  for  town  politicians  have  had  them  passed  through  the 
naturalization  mill;  but  they  know  little  and  care  less  about 
the  institutions  of  the  country 
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Farmers  have  long  been  losing  their  place  and  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  State  and  nation.  Our  later  Congresses  have 
not  contained  enough  farmers  from  the  northern  States  to  con- 
stitute the  committees  on  agriculture.  Our  national  law-makers 
have  known  so  little  about  what  would  promote  the  prosperity 
of  farmers  that  they  have  favored  measures  that  have  greatly 
injured  agriculture.  They  have  insisted  on  developing  the 
national  domain  in  advance  of  a  demand  for  any  more  land  for 
cultivation,  and  they  have  purchased  Indian  reservations  of  great 
size  and  have  disposed  of  the  land  at  a  price  that  has  scarcely 
paid  the  cost  of  surveying  and  the  expenses  of  the  land  offices. 
By  these  means  they  have  encouraged  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  engage  in  farming  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
in  other  pursuits.  The  offer  of  free  land,  or  of  land  at  a  nominal 
price,  has  tempted  many  to  leave  shops,  mines,  and  vessels,  and 
to  engage  in  agriculture.  These  have  become  the  competitors  of 
the  producers  in  the  old  States  who  had  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  improving  farms.  They  have  overstocked  the  home 
and  foreign  markets  with  grain,  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy 
products,  and  honey,  and  as  a  consequence  the  price  of  nearly 
every  farm  product  has  declined,  sometimes  below  the  cost  of  the 
labor  required  to  produce  it. 

The  rural  districts  have  not  shared  with  towns  the  recent 
great  improvements  in  the  postal  service.  In  large  towns,  letters 
and  papers  are  collected  and  delivered  several  times  each  day 
without  cost  to  those  using  the  mails.  There  are  sub-postal 
stations  as  well  as  a  general  post  office.  At  each  of  these,  postal 
notes  and  money  orders  are  made  out  and  cashed.  But  in  the 
country  the  postal  facilities  are  hardly  any  better  than  they  were 
a  century  ago.  There  are  no  money-order  post  offices,  except  in 
large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  no  free  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  mail  matter.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to  mail 
a  letter  lie  must  go  to  the  post  office,  perhaps  ten  miles  away, 
to  do  it.  If  his  commission  merchant  writes  him  to  forward  his 
cattle  or  grain  quickly,  as  the  price  is  high,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  not  receive  the  letter  till  the  market  has  fallen. 

No  good    reason   can    1  ned    why  money  orders  should 

not  be  issued  and  cashed  at  every  post  office  in  the  country.      As 
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to  the  free  collection  and  free  delivery  of  postal  matter,  the 
people  in  the  rural  districts  are  as  much  entitled  to  them  as  town 
people  are,  although  the  service  could  not  from  the  nature  of 
things  be  performed  so  often  in  a  sparsely -settled  region  as  in  a 
thickly-populated  one.  The  general  intelligence  of  any  class 
largely  depends  on  its  facilities  for  learning  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Favoring  one  class  gives  it  a  special  advantage, 
which  in  time  will  produce  marked  results.  Depriving  country 
people  of  the  postal  facilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  live 
in  large  towns,  tends  to  lower  their  intellectual  standing  and  to 
keep  it  below  that  of  those  who  live  in  cities.  In  nearly  all 
European  countries  the  postal  facilities  are  as  good  in  the  rural 
districts  as  in  the  large  towns.  In  several  of  those  countries 
country  people  have  the  advantage  of  the  parcel  post  and  of 
postal  saving  banks.  They  are  not  slighted  because  they  culti- 
vate farms  and  vineyards,  or  raise  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls. 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  our  government  to  preserve  the  con- 
stantly-diminishing class  once  known  and  honored  as  country 
gentlemen.  They  were  the  fathers  of  the  Kepublic,  and  for  a 
long  time  constituted  our  true  nobility.  The  little  remnant 
should  be  preserved  and,  if  possible,  increased.  The  founders  of 
our  government  never  intended  to  foster  absentee  landlords  and 
to  create  an  ignorant  rural  peasantry. 

Eodney  Welch. 
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POLITICAL  PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  having  lived  longer  under 
a  written  constitution  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  will  watch 
with  the  keenest  interest  the  imitation  of  their  experiment  across 
the  Pacific.  Having  made  common  cause  with  Europe  in  abol- 
ishing feudalism,  Japan  now  purposes  to  outlive  absolutism. 
Already  the  Magna  Oharta  given  to  the  people  on  February  11, 
1889,  has  found  expression  and  response  at  the  polls.  Of  the 
600  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the  new  Imperial  Diet  at 
Tokio,  400  are  direct  representatives  of  the  gentry  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  the  government  or  the  nobles.  Further,  the 
government  is  confronted  by  a  majority,  which,  if  not  hostile,  is 
in  favor  of  progress  beyond  the  declared  limitation  of  the  im- 
perial prerogative.  In  a  word,  the  first  elections  show  that  the 
Japanese  have  taken  a  long  stride  toward  democracy.  "  For 
ages  eternal  " — counting  in  the  centuries  before  clocks,  alma- 
nacs, or  writing,  together  with  the  mythologic  era  in  which  time 
is  so  elastic — Japan  has  been  Tei  Jfoku,  or  the  kingdom  ruled  by 
a  theocratic  dynasty.  The  miracle  play  is  now  about  over,  the 
Kami  are  vanishing,  and  the  demos  is  rising.  Japan  is  becoming 
the  land  of  public  schools,  of  ballots,  and  of  churches  owned, 
organized,  and  ruled  by  the  people. 

Agreeably  to  the  specifications  of  the  imperial  ordinance 
promulgated  with  the  Constitution,  the  voting  lists  were  begun 
on  April  1,  1890,  posted  for  public  scrutiny  and  correction  from 
May  5  to  May  20,  and  settled  on  June  15.  The  national  elec- 
tion took  place  on  July  1.  The  average  voter  came  in  his  best 
clothes.  In  the  cities,  the  costume  was  usually  Japanese  on  body 
and  limits  and  European  at  the  extremities — hat  and  boots,  with 
crest-embroidnv.l  rout  and  flowing  trousers  or  divided  skirt.  In 
the  provinces,  the  archaic  top  knot,  hatless  skull,  and  feet  cased 

sandals  or  clogs  were  more  numerous.  No  reporters  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  voting  rooms,  though  outside  were  the  man  of  the 
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note  book,  the  photograph-peddler,  on  whose  stand  were  displayed 
pictures  of  the  rival  candidates,  and  the  interested  spectator. 
Within,  the  constables,  clerks,  inspectors,  servants,  and  assist- 
ant servants  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Ameri- 
can booth  or  room  on  election  day.  The  voter  removed  his 
foot  gear  and  donned  slippers.  Producing  his  passport,  he 
was  identified  by  the  clerks,  registered  his  name,  and  wrote  and 
stamped  his  ballot,  depositing  it  in  a  large  wooden  box.  Illit- 
eracy is  practically  unknown  in  Japan,  though  occasionally  voters 
allowed  their  ballots  to  be  written  by  the  government  clerks, 
on  this  their  first  experience,  to  make  sure  that  no  technical  error 
should  make  their  choice  void.  Judging  by  the  returns  as  pub- 
lished, more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  possible  voters  availed 
themselves  of  their  privileges.  The  electorate,  composed  of 
males  who  pay  annually  fifteen  dollars  or  more  in  national  taxes, 
numbered  574,308  voters,  or  about  one  in  seventy  of  the  whole 
population.  The  average  number  of  candidates  for  each  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  six,  though  in  the  large  cities 
it  was  much  higher,  as  many  as  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  persons 
contending  for  one  seat. 

No  one  holding  the  rank  of  noble  can  sit  in  the  lower  house, 
the  members  being  all  shizoku  (gentry,  or  former  samurai)  and 
Mi  min  (commoners).  A  native  editor  classifies  the  300  elected 
men  as  "  practical  "  and  "  speculative  "  men.  In  the  former  class, 
numbering  162,  are  125  farmers,  36  business  men,  and  one 
manufacturer.  Among  the  speculative,  numbering  138,  are  24 
lawyers,  16  newspaper  writers,  five  teachers  and  literary  men,  four 
physicians,  19  officials,  and  70  others.  The  practical  men  are 
in  the  majority,  and  though  the  proportion  of  54  per  cent,  is  not 
so  high  as  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  superior  to 
that  in  the  American  Congress  or  in  the  French  Assembly.  In 
reality,  many  of  the  so-called  "farmers"  are  educated  men  with 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  their  eyes,  who  have  bought  large 
or  small  land  holdings  with  a  view  to  politics.  Some  of  these 
practical  men  and  farmers  will  be  first  heard  from  as  polished 
debaters. 

Of  the  300  representatives  elected,  eleven  are  pronounced 
Christian  men,  and  some  of  them  secured  their  seats  in  the  teeth  of 
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the  priestly  and  organized  opposition  of  the  Bnddhists.  Among 
these  are  Shimada  Saburo,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  daily 
newspaper  of  Yokohama,  and  the  author  of  probably  the  ablest 
historical  monograph  ever  written  by  a  Japanese.  Another  is 
Kataoka  Kenkichi,  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Patriotic  Party. 
Another  is  Nakajima  Nobuyoki,  formerly  governor  of  Kanagawa 
prefecture.  Any  one  of  these  men  would  grace  the  speaker's  chair, 
and  some  one  of  them  is  likely  to  fill  it.  Twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  members  are  friendly  to  Christianity  or  generous  supporters 
of  Christian  schools  and  churches,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  who 
are  officers  or  members  of  churches,  or  trustees  of  schools  or  col- 
leges. Many  of  the  representatives  elect  are  either  graduates  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  or  returned  students  from 
American  and  European  colleges. 

Others  who  hold  seats  in  the  House  are  Miyagi  and  Isobe, 
who  have  written  able  works  on  law ;  Seki,  who  translated  Dis- 
raeli's writings;  Suye'matsu,  the  poet,  translator,  and  historical 
student ;  Amano,  the  prolific  writer  on  political  economy ;  Nakai, 
who  gave  Eousseau's  thoughts  an  English  dress;  Watanabe,  the 
biographer  of  Bismarck ;  and  Fu jita,  who  told  the  story  of  the 
martyrs  of  learning.  These  men,  before  Perry  came,  were 
hounded  to  death  for  doing  what  wins  the  laurel  in  this  age 
when  Japan  builds  the  tombs  of  her  slaughtered  prophets. 
Among  other  speculative  men  are  Ozaki,  the  stylist  who  has 
translated  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels,  written  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  given  much  of  Herbert  Spencer's  thought  to  his  country- 
men; Suga,  whose  works  on  philosophy  are  pondered  by  stu- 
dents, while  his  collections  of  the  world's  fairy  tales  opens  our 
western  wonderland  to  Japanese  children;  and  Seihiro,  who  lias 
written  several  political  novels,  cleverly  correlating  ancient  Greece 
and  contemporaneous  Japan,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  new  school  of  Japanese  fiction,  which  looks  out  on 
Europe  rather  than  on  China.  In  a  word,  while  still  the  wonder 
ceases  not  to  grow  that  certain  able  men  were  left  out,  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that,  counting  the  practical  members,  fifteen  score 
r  men  cannot  be  found  within  the  four  seas  that  comp:iss 
the  Mikado's  empire.  In  a  group  of  portraits  of  these  men 
of  New  Japan,  given   in   a   Tokio    newspaper   with    their    biog- 
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raphies,  we  note  but  one  wearing  the  ancient  top  knot.  The 
great  majority  dress  the  hair  of  face  and  head  in  modern  western 
style,  wear  modern  garments,  and  look  alive,  alert,  and  earnest. 
A  composite  photograph  of  them  would  represent  a  well-built 
mustached  man  about  40  years  old  or  under,  well  equipped 
in  brain  and  body  for  hard  work,  and  intent  upon  doing  it. 

In  the  composite  House  of  Peers,  so  called,  are  five  classes  of 
sitters.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family  are  nine  in  number, 
averaging  43  years  old,  and  take  their  seats  at  majority.  The 
princes  and  marquises  enter  at  the  age  of  25.  Among  the 
princes,  whose  ages  average  39  years,  are  Iwakura  Tomosada,  a 
former  student  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  son  of  the  great  pre- 
mier who  headed  the  embassy  round  the  world  in  1872  ;  Toku- 
gawa  Iyesato,  son  of  the  last  Tycoon,  whose  abdication  in  1868 
ended  the  duarchy  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years ;  Sanjo  Sane- 
tomi,  the  illustrious  figure-head  of  the  government  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  dual  system ;  and  three  representatives  of  the 
renowned  southern  clans  that  once  tried  to  fight  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  at  Shimonoseki  and  the  British  squadron  at  Kago- 
shima,  Satsuma  having' two  ek-daimios,  and  Choshiu  one  former 
head  of  the  clan,  sitting  as  princes.  There  are,  besides,  six 
former  kuge,  or  court  nobles  of  immemorial  lineage. 

In  the  company  of  21  marquises,  who  average  42  years  of 
age,  are  nine  ex-daimios,  eight  former  huge,  two  young  nobles  of 
the  "new  creation"  of  late  years,  and  one  ex-king — Sho-tai. 
This  kinglet  of  Eiukiu  (Loo  Choo  islands)  was  ten  years  old  when 
Commodore  Perry  invited  himself  into  the  palace  of  Sho-tai's 
father,  at  Shudi.  Among  the  ex-daimios  we  find  three  from  the 
great  Tokugawa  family  who  ruled  in  Yedo  from  1604  to  1868 
as  "temporal  emperors,"  as  the  unrevised  geographies  say;  two 
former  ministers  to  European  countries ;  and  two  sons  of  leaders 
in  the  restoration  of  1868.  One  of  these  bears  the  illustrious 
name  of  Okubo,  who  was  assassinated  in  1878,  and  the  other  that 
of  Kido;  their  sires  were  called  respectively  the  "  brain  "  and  the 
"  pen  "  of  the  movement  which  made  new  Japan. 

The  third  class  of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  consists  of 
counts,  barons,  and  viscounts,  who  are  chosen  by  members  of 
their  respective  orders.     The  election  took  place  on  July  15,  at 
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the  Nobles'  Club,  at  Uyeno,  in  Tokio,  the  polls  being  open  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon.  A  majority  of  the  nobles 
voted  in  person,  and  a  few  by  proxy,  while  others  were  absent  from 
the  city  or  country.  Out  of  74  counts,  15,  the  number  eligible, 
were  chosen.  Among  these  are  six  ex-kioge:  six  ex-daimids,  and 
three  nobles  of  the  new  creation  of  1884.  Well  known  to  Ameri- 
cans and  the  outside  world  are  Ito  Hirobumi,  in  1862  a  runaway 
student  in  London  and  from  1885  to  1889  the  premier  or  minister- 
president  of  state,  who  may  almost  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution ;  Matsukata  Masayoshi,  minister  of  finance, 
whose  son  is  at  the  Yale  law  school ;  and  the  son  of  Ii  Kamon  no 
Kami,  who  was  assassinated  in  1861  for  making  a  treaty  with 
the  American  minister,  Townsend  Harris,  without  the  Mikado's 
consent.  Of  the  87  barons,  20  were  elected.  Among  these  are 
10  nobles  of  the  new  creation  of  1884,  four  Buddhist  ex-priests 
of  noble  birth,  two  Shinto  priests,  two  ex-court  nobles,  and  two 
of  the  old  daimid  class.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  this  grade  are 
in  government  employ.  Of  the  297  viscounts,  70  were  elected. 
In  this  group  we  find  some  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
the  Japanese  peerage.  Twenty-seven  are  ex-daimios  of  the  smaller 
fiefs,  the  same  number  are  former  samurai  newly  raised  to  the 
peerage,  while  a  dozen  more  are  ex-court  nobles.  Proportion- 
ately more  numerous  in  this  grade  of  peers  than  in  any  other  are 
the  rising  men  of  promise  and  ability.  Many  of  them  have 
been  envoys  to  European  courts,  are  high  officers  in  the  army, 
navy,  senate,  or  privy  council,  are  eminent  in  law,  literature, 
statesmanship,  or  education,  or  are  otherwise  active  in  con- 
temporaneous enterprise.  Many  others  have  made  an  honorable 
record  in  the  past.  In  a  word,  along  with  nobles  of  lineage  ex- 
tending into  the  prehistoric  ages,  are  newer  wearers  of  titles  who 
form  the  flower  of  the  political  intellect  of  Japan.  Now  come 
to  honor,  fame,  and  power  are  scores  of  men  who  in  the  old  days 
of  repression,  before  1868,  were  under  ban,  often  outlawed,  and  in 
many  instances  inmates  of  prisons,  for  their  political  opinions. 
Those  days,  within  the  remembrance  of  many  young  men,  seem 
like  ancient  history. 

The  fourth  class  is  composed  of  men  who,  on  account  of  their 
eminent  abilities,  influence,  or  character,  are  nominated  by  the 
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Mikado  to  sit  for  life.  As  the  number  of  nominated  and  elected 
men  is  limited  to  that  of  the  total  number  of  members  holding 
titles  of  nobility,  the  Emperor  calls  to  service  with  the  peers 
about  one  hundred  men  from  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

The  fifth  class  is  a  group  of  men  each  of  whom  is  chosen  by 
the  fifteen  highest  tax-payers  in  a  prefecture  or  imperial  city; 
45  in  all.  The  elections  held  on  July  10  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  one  noble,  11  shizoku,  or  gentlemen,  and  33  commoners;  or, 
22  farmers,  16  merchants,  and  seven  of  various  other  occupations. 

The  government  of  the  empire  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  practically  a  close  corporation  of  the  clansmen  of  Satsuma 
and  Choshiu.  Whatever  the  outward  appearance  of  things  has 
been,  or  whatever  names  may  have  been  given  to  the  political  edi- 
fice, the  fact  remains  that  the  "  Sa-cho  "  has  been  the  real  possessor 
of  the  government  and  of  the  imperial  person.  With  occasional 
help  or  tolerance  from  men  in  other  clans,  Tosa,  Hizen,  or 
Suruga,  these  men  of  one  locality  have  ruled  ably,  it  must  be 
confessed,  if  not  always  wisely.  The  changes  in  the  ministry 
heretofore  have  been  mainly  in  each  case  new  shufflings  of  the 
old  cards.  Now  parliamentary  government  is  instituted  with 
the  idea  of  breaking  up  forever  this  close  corporation,  consisting 
mainly  of  men  of  two  clans ;  just  as  feudalism  was  broken  and  as 
absolutism  will  be  broken.  Nevertheless,  in  the  House  of  Peers 
the  Satsuma  clan,  with  13  members,  and  the  Choshiu  clan,  with 
15,  form  an  element  of  notable  influence.  The  united  force  of  the 
two  clans,  great  as  it  is  in  intellect,  is  in  personnel  equal  to  one 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  peers  having  seats.  Such  undue  in- 
fluence of  men  from  certain  sections,  in  whom  the  passionate  in- 
stincts of  clanship  are  still  very  strong,  furnishes  one  example 
out  of  many  of  the  danger  of  making  too  close  comparisons  be- 
tween Japanese  politics  and  those  of  America,  or  even  those  of 
Europe.  Until  the  last  traces  of  this  menacing  relic  of  feudalism 
shall  be  swept  away,  representative  government  in  Japan  will  be 
a  sham,  and  government  by  party,  or  an  administration  based  on 
real  public  sentiment,  will  be  an  impossibility. 

Even  yet  parties  in  Japan  are  not,  like  those  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  founded  upon  definite  issues.  They  are  still 
in  a  formative  state,  the  element  of  formation  being  mainly  per- 
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sonai  influence.  The  Independent,  Conservative,  and  Patriotic 
Parties,  and  the  various  fragments  of  the  Radical  Party,  can  be 
better  understood  by  the  men  who  lead  them  than  by  their  own 
professions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  enunciated.  At  the  elections 
in  July,  1890,  eight  distinct  parties  were  named  and  discrimi- 
nated. There  are  now  only  Independents,  Conservatives,  Radicals, 
and  Progressives.  On  August  25  four  sections  of  the  Radical 
Party  met  and  consolidated,  becoming  the  Constitutional  Liberal 
Party.  Their  platform  is :  1,  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the 
Crown  and  promotion  of  popular  rights ;  2,  in  domestic  govern- 
ment the  removal  of  the  policy  of  interference,  and  in  foreign  re- 
lations the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  full  equality;  3,  the  inaug- 
uration of  really  representative  government  and  of  a  cabinet 
controlled  by  the  dominant  party.  AH  parties,  except  the  Con- 
servative, seem  committed  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  electorate 
and  to  that  of  increasing  popular  rights.  Beyond  this  point, 
while  representative  institutions  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  further  to  interpret  the  elections. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Japanese  still  live  under  a  limited 
monarchy  that  has  control  of  the  national  treasury.  The  Im- 
perial Diet  can  as  yet  dictate  concerning  only  one  seventh  of  the 
revenue.  The  government,  by  Article  LXVII.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, legally  manages  72,220,217  out  of  the  84,551,310  yen  of  the 
budget.  The  most  ardent  Radical  must  for  the  present  content 
himself  with  the  thought  that  revolutions  never  go  backward. 
Nevertheless,  against  a  coalition  of  Radicals,  Progressives,  and 
Independents,  if  one  should  be  formed,  no  government  could 
make  a  stand ;  and  such  a  coalition  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

From  a  social  and  economic  point  of  view,  the  formation  of 
an  Imperial  Diet  in  Japan  is  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  Probably  no  more  clever  stroke  for  directly  encourag- 
ing the  people  to  get  rich  could  have  been  taken  by  the  Mikado 
and  his  advisers.  The  art  of  money-making  will  now  become 
the  first  of  modern  Japanese  arts. 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  best  means  of  solv- 
ing what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Indian  problem,"  and  in 
the  attempted  solutions  of  that  question  the  instances  are  not 
few  where  counsel  has  been  darkened  by  words.  Much  that  has 
been  done  in  reference  to  the  American  red  man  seems  to  lack  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man.  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
his  native  state  he  is  a  rude,  untutored,  uncultivated  savage ;  but 
still  he  is  a  man,  and  it  is  recorded  upon  authority  from  which 
no  successful  appeal  can  be  taken  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men."  That  he  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
civilization,  and  refinement,  by  the  same  means  and  through  the 
same  influences  that  have  produced  these  results  in  the  white 
race,  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  because  it  is  now  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  several  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  notably  in  those  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

A  proper  understanding  of  this  question  cannot  be  arrived  at 
without  considering  the  action  of  the  national  authorities  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Indians.  Ends  are  accomplished  by  means.  If  the 
means  employed  are  not  adapted  to  the  ends  sought,  failure  must 
be  the  result.  For  many  years  after  the  government  took  charge 
of  the  physical  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Indians,  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  them  with  red  and  yellow  paint,  and  with 
whisky  and  scalping-knives ;  consequently  their  progress  toward 
civilization  was  not  rapid.  Many  good  people,  who  thought  that 
all  Indians  are  bad,  except  dead  ones,  had  no  objection  to 
the  free  use  of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
them  with  these  articles,  because  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
might  thus  be  rapidly  populated,  and  our  country  might  be  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  and  the 
cavalier.  The  Indian  seemed  to  favor  this  plan,  for  he  took 
kindly  to  the  white  man's  liquor  and  was  skillful  in  the  use  of 
the  scalping  knife.     As  a  consequence,  his  progress  was  back- 
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ward  instead  of  forward,  and  the  prospect  seemed  favorable  for 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  question  by  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

Even  now,  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Indian  has  to  con- 
tend with,  the  greatest  obstruction  in  his  road  to  civilization  and 
pecuniary  independence,  is  the  intoxicating  liquor  which  he 
obtains  from  white  men.  The  law  now  says  that  it  shall  not  be 
furnished  to  him,  but  the  penalty  for  violating  the  law  amounts 
in  most  cases  to  no  penalty  at  all.  The  act  prescribes  "a  fine  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years  "  for  its  violation.  The  practical  effect 
has  been  that,  after  the  offender  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted,  the  punishment  has  in  most  cases  been  so  light  as  to 
be  no  terror  to  the  violator.  When  from  $100  to  $500  has  been 
expended  in  prosecuting  an  offender  to  conviction,  and  he  has 
been  fined  one  dollar  and  imprisoned  for  one  day,  as  has  been  the 
case  sometimes,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  worst  of  all  evils  in 
the  Indian  country  will  not  be  cured  by  the  method  now  em- 
ployed, for  this  is  so  broad  a  farce  as  to  be  justly  ridiculed  and 
despised  by  the  violator.  An  effectual  remedy  would  be  to 
make  a  three-hundred-dollar  fine  and  three  years'  imprisonment 
the  minimum  penalty  instead  of  the  maximum.  This  view  of 
the  case  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  law-making  power 
by  the  Indian  office ;  and  some  of  the  Indians  themselves,  seeing 
the  demoralizing  and  ruinous  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
their  people,  have  appealed  to  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
One  Indian,  in  his  appeal  for  help,  said : 

"  We  don't  make  whisky  ourselves,  and  we  tell  our  young-  men  not  to 
drink  it ;  but  we  can't  prevent  them  so  long-  as  white  men  sell  it  to  them. 
We  don't  know  how  to  make  the  white  man  take  his  whisky  away,  but 
the  great  men  at  Washington  do.     We  hope  they  will  help  us." 

The  help  of  the  "great  men  at  Washington"  has  not  yet 
been  extended  very  promptly.  What  must  an  Indian  think 
of  a  Christianity  that  allows  such  practices  and  produces  sueh 
fruit  ?  One  quart  of  whisky,  years  ago,  caused  the  Bannock 
war,  which  cost  large  sums  of  money  and  the  lives  of  many  in- 
nocent persons.  In  a  contest  between  a  missionary  and  a  barrel 
of  whisky  among  the  Indians,  the  missionary  is  sure  to  be  con- 
quered so  long  as  the  whisky  lasts;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are 
48 
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more  barrels  of  whisky  than  missionaries,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict  the  result.  But  when  the  Indian  becomes  crazed  with 
the  white  man's  liquor  and  commits  some  depredation  against 
the  latter's  life  or  property,  the  Indian  is  punished  and  the  white 
man  goes  unwhipped  of  justice.  This,  to  the  Indian,  looks  like 
discriminating  against  him,  and  is  not  calculated  to  give  him  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  white  man's  manner  of  dealing.  He 
knows  that  the  white  man  is  the  cause  of  all  the  wrong,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Indian  gets  all  the  punishment. 

Another  very  important  matter  connected  with  the  dealings 
of  the  government  with  the  Indians,  which  has  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  the  past,  is  the  practice  of  making  allowances  of 
large  fees,  to  be  paid  by  Indians  to  attorneys  for  collecting  claims 
against  the  government.  The  government  is  supposed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  Indians,  and  as  such  is  clearly  under  obligation 
to  guard  their  interests  and  to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  But 
under  Section  2,103  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  practice  has 
been  followed  for  years  of  approving  contracts  by  which  outside 
parties  have  taken  from  the  Indians  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  If  the  government,  acting  as  guardian,  owes  the  Indians 
money  or  property,  or  holds  either  in  trust  for  them,  the  plainest 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  require  that  the 
wards  should  not  be  compelled  to  sutler  loss  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  guardian  their  just  dues. 

During  the  four  years  ending  October  10,  1883,  agreements 
were  entered  into  between  Indians  and  different  attorneys,  and 
were  approved  by  the  government,  by  which  these  attorneys 
were  to  receive  from  the  Indians  $755,221.28  for  collecting  from 
the  government  money  said  to  be  due  to  its  wards.  Now  it  is 
very  certain  that,  if  money  is  due  to  any  tribe  of  Indians,  this 
fact  can  be  ascertained  by  some  officer  of  the  government  who 
has  access  to  all  the  accounts,  and  to  all  the  treaties  and  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  as  readily  as  by  any  other  person ; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the 
Indians  receive,  free  of  cost,  what  is  justly  due  to  them,  and  that 
no  unjust  claim  is  paid.  The  report  of  1883,  which  condemned 
this  practice,  recommended  at  the  same  time  that  provision 
be  made   by  law  for  the   appointment  of   a  competent   person 
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to  attend  to  all  cases  of  tins  kind.  This  would  save  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Indians,  and  would  do  no  wrong- 
to  any  one;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  recommenda- 
tion has  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  and  this  feature 
of  the  business  will  probably  trail  along  in  the  old  ruts  until  we 
shall  learn  that  age  does  not  sanctify  error. 

Most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  we  are  paying 
large  sums  of  money  every  year  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
the  support  of  the  Indians.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to 
such  to  learn  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  Indian  service  belongs  to  the  Indians  and 
is  held  in  trust  for  them,  and  that  we  are,  to  that  extent,  merely 
giving  them  their  own.  The  regular  Indian  bill  generally  ap- 
propriates about  $5,000,000;  but  after  deducting  the  money 
which  the  government  only  holds  in  trust,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  transportation  and  distribution,  it  will  be  found,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  accounts,  that  the  Indians  get  from 
the  government  for  their  subsistence  only  about  $7  per  capita 
yearly,  or  a  fraction  less  than  two  cents  a  day.  The  pay  of  the 
army  amounts  to  about  $1,000  per  annum  for  each  soldier,  and 
the  principal  business  of  the  soldiers  is  to  prevent  Indian  out- 
breaks. We  thus  limit  the  Indian  to  two  cents  a  day  for  food, 
making  him  sufficiently  hungry  and  desperate  to  commit  some 
depredation,  that  the  soldier  may  have  something  to  do  to  earn 
his  pay.  This  we  dignify  with  the  title  of  statesmanship ;  but 
from  a  common-sense,  business  standpoint,  it  looks  very  much 
like  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung. 

Some  years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  persons  who  do 
not  believe  that  whisky  and  scalping-knives  are  promotive  of 
Christian  civilization,  a  change  was  made  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  Under  the  new  regime  agricultural  implements  have 
been  substituted  for  weapons,  and  the  Indians  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  men  can  be  strong,  courageous,  and  useful  without  red 

I  yellow  paint.  As  a  consequence,  their  faces  have  lost  some 
of  their  fierce  aspect,  and  have  gained  much  in  cleanness  and 
decency.  In  this  new  character  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
are  much  more  proud  of  being  considered  industrious  and  peace- 
able citizens  than   they  once  were  of   being   called   "braves." 
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The  gospel  of  soap  and  water  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  lead- 
ing them  in  the  pathway  of  civilization.  As  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  change  of  policy,  the  Indians  are  being  transformed 
from  roving  nomads  into  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  up  to  this  date 
23,370  patents  and  1,286  certificates  of  allotment  of  land  have 
been  issued  to  them,  representing  something  more  than  2,000,000 
acres.  Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  this  land  are  under 
cultivation,  and  the  Indians  are  following  the  plow  instead  of  the 
chase;  while  15,000  Indian  children  are  in  school,  learning  the 
lessons  that  are  learned  by  the  white  man's  children,  and  learn- 
ing them  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  results. 

Much  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for  raising  grain.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Indians  are  able  and  willing  to  care  for  cattle, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  that  business,  the  government, 
between  the  years  1878  and  1882,  furnished  to  the  Indians  at  the 
different  agencies  13,264  head  of  cattle.  Since  that  time  about 
3,000  more  have  been  given  to  various  tribes.  These  cattle 
have  been  so  well  cared  for,  and  the  increase  has  been  so  great, 
that,  according  to  the  annual  report  for  1889,  the  number  of  cattle 
now  owned  by  the  different  tribes  is  153,774.  The  policy  of  the 
government  is  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  number,  so  that, 
in  the  near  future,  tame  cattle  and  civilized  Indians  may  take 
the  place  of  wild  buffaloes  and  roaming  savages. 

Just  at  this  time  the  attention  of  the  public  is  being  called  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  reference  to 
the  occupancy  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip,  or  "  Out- 
let." By  the  treaties  of  January  7,  1818,  and  February  27,  1819, 
the  Cherokees  surrendered  to  the  government  all  the  land  to 
which  they  held  title  in  Arkansas.  In  consideration  of  this,  the 
government,  by  a  treaty  made  on  March  6,  1828,  granted  to  the 
Cherokees  7,000,000  acres  in  Indian  Territory,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1838,  a  patent  of  title  was  issued  to  these  Indians  for 
this  land.  The  government  thereby  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
tract  except  the  right  to  repurchase  it  at  a  certain  price,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  at  any  time,  for  the  settlement  thereon  of  friendly 
Indians,  but  for  no  other  purpose.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
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government  has  no  shadow  of  title  or  right  of  control  to  any  of 
this  land,  except  for  the  single  purpose  named  and  upon  the 
condition  specified.  This  view  as  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land 
has  always  heretofore  been  held  by  the  authorities.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  several  tribes  of  Indians  have  been  settled 
on  the  tract,  and  the  Cherokees  have  been  paid,  as  was  agreed, 
for  the  land  thus  occupied.  For  many  years  the  Cherokees  have 
used  that  part  of  the  land  which  has  not  been  disposed  of  to 
friendly  Indians,  amounting  now  to  about  6,000,000  acres,  for 
grazing;  they  have  also  leased  part  to  outside  parties  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  from  this  source  have  realized  a  considerable 
income.  Now  the  government  says  that  this  land  shall  not  be 
so  used,  and  the  cattle  grazing  there  have  been  ordered  off,  so 
that  the  Indians  have  been  left  without  revenue  and  without 
redress.  The  Indians  think  that  if  a  white  man  had  held  this 
land  by  a  patent  title  such  as  thjey  have,  his  right  to  control  it 
for  legitimate  purposes  would  probably  not  have  been  called  in 
question,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  the  victims  of  injustice. 

On  April  10,  1883,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  Sec- 
retary Teller,  rules  and  regulations  were  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  prohibiting  the  sun  dance, 
the  scalp  dance,  the  war  dance,  polygamy,  theft,  etc.,  and  also 
providing  for  the  organization  at  each  agency  of  a  "  Court  of 
Indian  Offenses,"  composed  of  Indians,  and  empowered  to  try  all 
cases  of  infraction  of  these  rules.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
has  been  beneficial  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  different  Indian  agents  for  the  year 
1884  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good  effect  produced  by 

o  courts.  I  am  able  in  this  article  to  quote  only  one  of  the 
many  reports  on  this  subject,  which  runs  as  follows: 

"  The  court  lias  done  good  work  during  the  past  year  in  correcting"  error 
and  crime  The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court : 
Drunkenness,  L7 cases;  Bne for  same,  $168.26.  Theft,  three  cases;  fines,  $25. 
Wife-beating,  two  cases  fines,  $28.  Plurality  of  wives,  one  case;  fine,  $20. 
Disorderly  conduct,  one  case  line,  $10.  Contempt  of  court,  one  case;  fine, 
$10.     Whole  amount  of  fines,  $250.25,  all  of  which  were  paid." 

It  must  he  remembered  thai  these  [ndian  judges  were  selected 

from  the;  tribe  whose  offenses  were  to  be  passed    upon,  and  also 
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that  they  served  without  any  compensation.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that,  without  a  single  exception,  their  decisions  met  the 
approval  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  that  of  the  white  agents  of 
the  government. 

The  records  of  few  constabulary  organizations,  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  present  a  more  favorable  showing  for  faithfulness 
and  impartial  performance  of  duty  than  those  of  the  Indian  police. 
A  large  majority  of  the  cases  upon  which  the  police  are  called  to 
act  are  offenses  committed  by  their  own  race ;  they  are  hedged  in 
by  regulations  which  so  abridge  the  freedom  to  which  thoy  have 
been  accustomed  as  to  gall  and  chafe  them  continually;    and 
many  of  the  rules  to  which  they  are  subject  forbid  practices  and 
customs  which  are  to  them  a  religion,  and  neglect  of  which,  they 
believe,  will  result  in  disaster  and  death .     Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  faithfulness  and  impartiality  with  which  they  have 
performed  their  duties  entitle  them  to  the  highest  commendation. 
It  matters  not  who  the  offender  is — he  may  bo  chief  or  young 
warrior,  Indian  or  white  man,  friend  or  foe — when  the  Indian 
police  are  ordered  to  make  an  arrest,  there  is  no  flinching  from 
duty.     In  appointing  this  force,  the  Indian  office  requires  that 
its   members   shall  be   men   of  unquestioned   energy,    courage, 
and  self-control,  vigorous  in  health,  good  horsemen,  and  good 
shots  with  rifle  and  pistol.     They  must  also  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  their  reservation,  and  must  be  so  well 
informed  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  all  other 
property  belonging  on  it,  as  to  be  able  to  identify  them  wherever 
they  may  be  found.     They  must  patrol  the  district  assigned  to 
them ;   give  immediate  notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  on  the 
reservation ;  obtain  all  possible  information  about  thefts  of  tim- 
ber, cattle,  and  horses,  and  about  squatters  and  liquor-sellers  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  must  vigilantly  watch  the  movements  of  all  sus- 
picious characters  and  report  the  same.     They  must  also  report 
all  marriages,    deaths,    and  cases  of   severe  illness  or  accident, 
and  must  be  ready  for  special  service  at  any  time.     They  are 
compelled  to  furnish  and  feed  their  own  horses,  and  they  often 
ride  hard  on  a  trail  for  days  at  a  time — all  for  a  compensation  of 
about  thirty  cents  a  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  in  the  present  wild  craze 
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among  some  of  the  Indians,  who  are  led  and  controlled  by  a  few 
crafty  and  reckless  individuals,  the  Indian  police  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  reliably  loyal  to  the  government;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
also  that  those  Indians  who  have  been  employed  upon  lands  al- 
lotted to  them  in  severalty,  or  as  teamsters,  have  not  followed  the 
advice  of  Sitting  Bull  or  any  of  his  reckless  companions.  It  is 
not  part  of  my  business  to  criticise  any  of  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment; but  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  it  is  much  better 
policy  to  feed  the  Indian  up  to  the  limit  of  his  honest  claims 
while  he  behaves  himself,  than  to  starve  him  until  he  fights,  and 
then  to  feed  him  to  pacify  him,  as  some  people  now  propose  to  do. 
Since  the  plow  and  the  sickle  have,  to  a  great  extent,  driven 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  from  the  field,  thousands 
of  Indians  have  learned  that  labor  is  ennobling  and  not  degrading, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future,  where 
they  may  stand  side  by  side  with  those  whose  aim  is  to  make 
the  world  wiser  and  better. 

Hiram  Price. 
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m  TEA  Or  COFFEE 

but  plenty  in 


THE  STANDARD 


OF  THE  WORLD. 


especially  in 


OFTHE  WORLD. 


and  this  popular  non-intoxica?it  is  rapidly  supplanting  tea  and  coffee  as  a  national 
beverage.  In  advance  of  all  other  Cocoas  stands  Van  Houten  s,  which  is  imiversally 
declared  to  be  perfectly  free  from  fat,  easily  digested,  delicious  to  the  taste,  nutritious 
and  a  stimulant  without  any  depressing  after-effects. 

Van  Houten's  Cocoa  was  introduced  upon  high  recommendation  into 
the  households,  and  is  used  at  present  at  the  courts,  of  many  of  the  Royal 
families  in  Europe.  An  English  journal  of  high  authority  says  :  "  None  of 
the  numerous  Cocoas  have  as  yet  equalled  this  inventor's  in  solubility,  agreea- 
ble taste,  and  nutritive  qualities.  Its  parity  is  beyond  question — once  tried, 
always  used."  The  senior  physician  of  the  London  Court  Hospital  has  used 
this  brand  of  Cocoa  for  many  years.  It  is  strongly  recommenced  to  Students 
and  all  whose  duties  involve  much  wear  and  tear,  whether  mental  or  physical. 
For  these  reasons,  it  has  earned  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  leading  analysts 
of  the  day. 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLE. 

JT^"""  <t  (>r<ly  needs  a  single  trial  to  convince  any  one  of  the  superiority  of  Van  Houten's  (the  original, 
pure,  soluble)  Cocoa.    Please  insist  upon  Van  Houten's  and  take  no  substitute.    It  is  put  up  in  %, 

14,  ]4,  ami  one  ]}).  cans. 

g^*"if  not  obtainable,  enclose  25c.  in  stamps  or  postal  note  to  either  Van  Houten  &  Zoon,  106  Reade 
Street,  New  York,  or  45  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  a  large  sample  can  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.    Prepared  only  by  Van  Houten  &  Zoon,  Weesp,  Holland. 
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